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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  i,  1888. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  ninth  annual 
report  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

The  first  part  of  the  report  presents  an  exposition  of  the 
operations  of  the  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  1887-88; 
the  second  part  consists  of  papers  on  anthropologic  subjects, 
prepared  mainly  by  my  collaborators,  which  illustrate  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  for  your  earnest  support  and 
your  wise  counsel  in  relation  to  the  work  under  my  chai'ge. 
I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 


Prof.  S.  P.  L angle Y, 

Secretary  offht'  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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OF   THK 


BUREAU  OF  ETHNOLOGY, 


By  J.  W.  Powell,  Director. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  prosecution  of  research  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  as  directed  by  acts  of  Cotigress,  was  continued  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1887-'88. 

The  general  plan  upon  which  the  duties  of  the  Bureau  have 
been  performed  from  year  to  year  has  been  fully  explained 
in  former  reports.  As  it  has  seemed  to  be  successful,  it  remains 
unchanged.  The  Unes  of  investigation  regarded  from  time  to 
time  as  the  most  important  or  useful  have  been  confided  to 
persons  specially  trained  in  or  adapted  to  their  pursuits.  The 
results  of  their  labors,  when  properly  prepared,  are  presented 
in  the  publications  of  the  Bureau,  constituting  the  series  of  re- 
ports, of  monographs,  and  of  bulletins  whose  publication  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress.  A  brief  statement  of  the  work 
upon  which  each  <jne  of  the  special  students  was  actively  en- 
gaged during  the  fiscal  year  is  furnished  below ;  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  this  statement  does  not  specify  all  the  studies 
made  or  services  rendered  by  them,  since  in  this,  as  in  former 
years,  particular  lines  of  research  have  been  suspended  in  order 
to  prosecute  work  regarded  as  of  pressing  importance. 

Explorers,  writers,  and  students  who  are  not  officially  con- 
nected with  the  Bureau  are  again  invited  to  render  assistance 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  work.  Their  contributions,  whether 
of  suggestions  or  of  extended  communications,  will  be  grate- 
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fully  acknowledged,  will  always  receive  proper  credit,  and, 
when  practicable,  will  be  published  in  the  maimer  provided  by 
law.  The  present  volume  contains  two  valuable  papers  by 
collaborators  who  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  Bureau. 
The  report  now  submitted  consists  of  three  principal  divi- 
sions. The  first  relates  to  the  publications  made  during  the 
fiscal  year,  the  second  to  the  work  prosecuted  in  the  field, 
and  the  third  to  the  office  work,  which  consists  largely  of  the 
preparation  for  publication  of  the  results  of  field  work,  with 
the  corrections  and  additions  obtained  from  the  literature  on 
the  subjects  discussed  and  by  correspondence  relating  to  them. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  actually  issued  and  distributed  during  the 
year  were  as  follows: 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1883-'84.  It  is  an  imperial  octavo 
volume  of  liii+560  pages,  illustrated  by  23  plates  (of  which 
10  are  colored)  and  77  figures  in  the  text.  The  official  re- 
port of  the  Director,  occupying  37  pages  (pp.  xvii-liii),  is  accom- 
panied by  the  following  papers : 

Burial  Mounds  of  the  Northern  Section  of  the  United  States, 
by  Cyrus  Thomas;  pp.  3-119,  Pis.  i-vi.  Figs.  1-49. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians :  A  Narrative  of  their  Offi- 
cial Relations  with  the  Colonial  and  Federal  Governments,  by 
Charles  C.  Royce;  pp.  121-378,  Pis.  vii-ix,  of  which  viii  and 
IX  are  folding  maps  in  a  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  Mountain  Chant :  A  Navajo  Ceremony,  by  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Matthews,  U.  S.  Army;  pp.  379-467,  Pis.  x-xviii,  Figs. 
50-59. 

The  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida,  by  Clay  MacCauley;  pp. 
469-531,  PI.  XIX,  Figs.  60-77. 

The  Religious  Life  of  the  Zuni  Child,  by  Mrs.  Tilly  E.  Steven- 
son;  pp.  533-555,  Pis.  xx-xxiii. 

Also  the  following  bulletins,  all  8vo : 

Bibliography  of  the  Eskimo  Language,  by  James  C.  Pilling; 
1887,  pp.  v+1-116,  with  facsimile,  on  page  73,  of  first  syllabary 
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used  in  printing  Eskimo  texts,  and  one  on  page  97  of  Veni- 
aminoff's  Guide  Road. 

Perforated  Stones  from  California,  by  Henry  W.  Henshaw; 
1887,  pp.  34,  Figs.  1-16. 

The  Use  of  Gold  and  other  Metals  among  the  Ancient  Inhab- 
itants of  Chiriqui,  Isthmus  of  Darien,  by  William  H.  Holmes ; 
1887,  pp.  27,  Figs.  1-22. 

Work  in  Mound  Exploration  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
by  Cyrus  Thomas;  1887,  pp.  15,  Fig.  1. 

BibUography  of  the  Siouan  Languages,  by  James  C.  Pil- 
ling; 1887,  pp.  v+1-87. 

FIELD  WORK. 

The  field  work  of  the  year  divides  into  (1)  mound  explora- 
tions and  (2)  general  field  studies,  the  latter  being  chiefly  di- 
rected to  archeology,  linguistics,  and  pictography. 

MOUND  EXPLORATIONS. 
WORK  OF  MR.  CYRUS  THOMAS. 

The  work  of  exploring  the  mounds  of  the  eastern  United 
States  was,  as  in  former  years,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Cyrus  Thomas.  Dming  the  year  his  assistants  were  Messrs. 
James  D.  Middleton,  Gerard  Fowke  and  Henry  L.  Reynolds. 
Much  of  his  attention  and  that  of  his  assistants  was  directed 
to  the  preparation  for  publication  of  his  reports  on  the  work 
of  the  mound  division  during  previous  years. 

As  the  work  of  unfolding  and  systematizing  the  field  notes, 
examining  the  collections  and  preparing  the  plats  and  illustra- 
trations  proceeded,  it  was  found  that  there  were  some  omissions 
in  the  original  examinations  which  left  the  details  of  certain 
sections  incomplete,  and  it  became  important  to  obtain  as  far 
as  possible  the  missing  information.  The  most  serious  hiatus 
was  filled  by  an  examination  of  the  lake  border  of  the  United 
States  from  Detroit  westward  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  historic  Indian  local- 
ities along  that  line  were  marked  by  mounds  or  other  ancient 
works. 
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Another  undertaking,  which  had  been  begun  during  the  last 
month  of  the  preceding  year,  was  a  survey  of  several  inclo- 
sures  and  other  ancient  remains  of  Ohio,  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  surveys  by  Squier  and  Davis  and  others.  This  was 
continued  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  A  third  item  con- 
sisted in  completing  the  list  of  moimd  localities  to  be  used 
in  preparing  the  maps. 

On  July  16  Messrs.  Middleton  and  Fowke  went  to  Ohio, 
where  they  were  engaged  about  one  month  in  surveying  the 
ancient  works  of  that  region.  During  the  same  time  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds was  employed  in  the  same  State  in  collecting  data  for 
the  archeologic  maps.  From  Ohio  Mr.  Fowke  went  to  Mich- 
igan, making  the  tour  of  the  lake  border  of  the  United  States 
from  Detroit  westward  to  Duluth,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 
He  made  careful  examinations  of  ancient  works  and  aborig- 
inal remains,  especially  at  the  following-named  points:  De- 
troit, Port  Huron,  Saginaw,  Ogemaw  County,  about  Traverse 
Bay,  Beaver  Island,  Mackinac  Island,  and  the  mainland  on 
both  sides,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Marquette,  Munissing,  the  copper 
region,  Ontonagon,  Ashland,  Bayfield,  La  Pointe  (the  old  Cha- 
quamagon),  and  Duluth.  Returning  by  way  of  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wis.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa,  he  stopped  at  Carbondale, 
111.,  the  point  selected  as  headquarters  for  the  season.  After 
writing  a  preliminary  report  of  his  trip  he  went  to  Kentucky 
to  examine  certain  works  in  the  northern  part  of  that  State, 
and  thence  to  Washington.  During  May  and  June,  1888,  he 
was  engaged  in  exploring  mounds  in  Pike  County,  Ohio. 

From  Ohio,  Mr.  Middleton  went  to  Wisconsin  to  survey 
certain  groups  of  works  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  part 
of  that  State,  which  occupied  him  until  autumn.  Most  of  the 
winter  he  was  engaged  in  working  up  the  plats  and  other  re- 
sults of  his  surveys.  Before  spring  he  made  a  survey  of  cer- 
tain groups  in  southeastern  Missouri  and  of  the  Seltzertown 
group  in  Mississippi.  During  April,  May,  and  June,  he  was 
engaged  in  surveying  and  examining  groups  in  southern  Ohio 
and  northern  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  after  lea\nng  Ohio,  was  engaged  during  the 
remainder  of  the  summer,  and  until  he  went  to  Carbondale^ 
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in  the  autumn,  in  collecting  map  material  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  He  remained  at  Carbondale  until  the  last  of 
December. 

GENERAL  FIELD  STUDIES. 
WORK   OF   THE   DIRECTOR. 

While  engaged  in  making  a  geological  reconnaissance  of  the 
Tewan  Mountains,  the  Director  was  enabled  to  study  on  the 
ground  a  large  field  of  archeology.  This  is  an  extensive  dis- 
trict of  country  drained  by  the  Chama  and  Jemez  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grando  del  Norte.  In  prehistoric  and 
early  historic  times  the  region  was  mainly  occupied  by  tribes 
of  the  Tanoan  stock.  The  people  lived  in  villages,  or  pueblos, 
many  of  which  were  built  of  the  rude  stone  that  abounds  in 
forms  and  sizes  adapted  to  such  structures.  The  cliffs  of  the 
canyons  carved  by  the  many  streams  that  drain  the  mountain 
area  are  often  composed  of  volcanic  tufa  so  soft  that  it  can  be 
easily  worked  with  rude  stone  tools,  and  many  of  the  people 
had  learned  to  hew  it  into  shapes  convenient  for  architectural 
purposes. 

Some  of  the  tribes  at  different  periods  in  their  history  left 
their  stone  pueblos  and  constructed  homes  for  themselves  by 
excaVating  chambers  in  the  tufa  cliffs.  These  cavate  dwell- 
ings, now  abandoned  and  in  ruins,  and  the  ruins  of  many  other 
ancient  dwellings  are  scattered  throughout  this  entire  country. 

On  the  northern  flank  of  the  Tewan  Mountains,  near  the 
River  Chama  and  about  3  miles  below  Abiquiu,  an  exten- 
sive ruin  was  visited,  the  walls  of  which  were  constructed  of 
clay  built  up  in  a  mass.  The  mechanical  devices  by  which 
they  were  built  were  not  discovered,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
clay  was  not  made  into  adobes.  During  the  study  of  all  these 
ruins  interesting  archeologic  collections  were  made,  especially 
of  articles  in  stone  and  clay. 

WORK    OF    MR.    JAMES   STEVENSON. 

Mr.  James  Stevenson,  who  had  accompanied  the  Director  in 
the  above  mentioned  explorations,  proceeded,  at  the  beginning 
of  October,  1887,  to  the  Pueblo  of  Sia,  about  8  miles  south 
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of  Jemez,  and  spent  six  remarkably  successful  weeks  in  mak- 
ing a  collection  and  studying  the  customSi  sociology,  and  my- 
thology of  the  people. 

The  Sia  retain  their  ancient  religion  in  great  purity  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  Christian  priests,  which  have  been  continued 
for  centuries.  Their  ceremonial  chambers  contain  brightly 
colored  altars  of  wood,  before  which  many  idols  and  other 
sacred  objects  are  placed,  while  the  walls  are  hung  with  various 
mythologic  emblems  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty.  Mr.  Stev- 
enson was  invited  to  inspect  all  these  freely.  The  fact  was 
disclosed  that  these  people  have  a  finer  variety  of  fetiches  than 
even  the  Zufli.  Their  stone  fetiches  in  human  form  present  a 
special  feature,  the  carving  being  of  a  higher  type  than  any 
before  seen  in  the  region. 

From  one  of  the  large  ceremonial  chambers  he  was  passed 
through  a  concealed  opening  into  a  much  smaller  room  liter- 
ally filled  with  masks  made  in  imitation  of  their  fetiches,  all  of 
which  he  was  permitted  to  examine  at  leisure,  a  most  unusual 
privilege,  as  these  people  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  their 
masks  being  seen  when  off  the  person.  The  collection  of 
masks  made  at  this  place  is  not  only  large,  but  is  especially  in- 
teresting by  reason  of  the  variety  in  its  articles.  Sketches 
were  made  of  many  of  them. 

The  Sia,  like  the  other  Pueblos,  have  shrines  scattered  around 
the  village,  both  near  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it, 
which  Mr.  Stevenson  was  invited  to  visit  and  inspect.  Some 
of  them  are  guarded  by  colossal  stone  animals  crudely 
formed.  Having  unexpectedly  discovered,  while  studying  the 
mythology  of  these  people,  that,  like  the  Tusayan  Indians, 
they  hold  ceremonials  with  live  snakes,  including  the  rattle- 
snake, he  asked  to  be  shown  the  exact  place  where  the  snake 
ceremonials  were  held.  This  proved  to  be  5  or  6  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  pueblo,  in  a  desolate  spot  among  the  arid  hills, 
where  there  is  a  small  square  log  structure  in  which  the  Snake 
Order  hold  ceremonies  before  the  dance,  the  snakes  being  con- 
tained in  two  large  pottery  vases.  The  cave,  when  found,  was 
closed  and  completely  concealed  by  a  stone  slab,  upon  the  re- 
moval of  which  two  admirable  specimens  of  ancient  vases  were 
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disclosed,  decorated  with  pictures  of  the  rattlesnake,  mountain 
lion,  and  bear.  One  of  these  vases  is  now  deposited  in  the 
National  Museum  as  a  part  of  the  collection  of  the  season. 

This  collection,  consisting  of  864  specimens,  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  valuable  secured  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  it  not 
only  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  form  and  decoration  in  pottery 
(some  of  the  pieces  being  very  old),  but  it  embraces  the  larg- 
est and  most  interesting  collection  of  fetiches  yet  made.  Many 
of  the  stone  images  are  in  human  form  and  different  from  any- 
thing possessed  by  the  Zufli  or  Tusayan  Indians,  those  of  the 
latter  being,  with  few  exceptions,  carved  in  wood,  while  the 
Sia  possessed  a  large  number  of  well  carved  stone  images 
in  human  form.  The  stone  animal  fetiches  are  also  superior 
in  workmanship  to  and  larger  than  any  heretofore  collected. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  collection  is  an  unusual  variety  of 
beautiful  plumed  fetiches. 

Mr.  Stevenson  made  copious  notes  on  the  mythology  and 
sociology  of  the  Sia  and  obtained  their  cosmogony  with 
completeness.  He  closed  his  field  season  by  obtaining  from 
the  Zufli  priest-doctors  additional  detailed  accounts  of  their 
secret  "Medicine  Order." 

WORK    OF    MR.    W.    H.    HOLMES. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  Mr.  W.  H. 
Holmes  was  engaged  in  studying  the  antiquities  of  Jemez  Val- 
ley, New  Mexico.  This  valley  is  tributary  to  the  Rio  Grande 
on  the  west,  and  its  middle  porti  on  is  about  50  miles  west  of 
Santa  Fe. 

Fifteen  important  ruined  pueblos  and  village  sites  were  ex- 
amined. They  correspond  closely  in  type  to  those  of  the  north 
and  bear  evidence  in  most  cases  of  pre-Spanish  occupation. 
Besides  the  larger  ruins  there  are  a  multitude  of  minor  ones, 
small  houses  and  lodges  of  stone,  scattered  through  the  forests. 
Mr.  Holmes  carried  his  investigations  of  the  ruins  of  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  as  far  south  as  Abiquiu,  which  village  lies  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  group  of  mountains  in  which  the  Rio 
Jemez  takes  its  rise.  His  work  of  the  year,  therefore,  enabled 
him  to  connect  his  studies  of  the  northern  localities  with  tliose 
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of  the  south,  in  which  the  numerous  modem  pueblos  are  situ- 
ated. The  chain  of  observations  thus  secured  is  of  value  in 
the  study  of  the  art  products  of  the  vast  region  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  town-building  tribes. 

Particular  attention  was  given  to  an  examination  of  the  ce- 
ramic remains.  These  constitute  one  of  the  means  of  develop- 
ing the  history  of  the  pre-Columbian  inhabitants.  A  large 
series  of  specimens  was  forwarded  to  the  National  Museum. 

WORK   OF    MESSRS.    V.    AND    C.    MINDELEFF. 

Mr.  Victor  Mindeleff,  with  Mr.  Cosmos  Mindeleff  as  his 
assistant,  left  Washington  for  the  field  September  1,  1887,  and 
returned  March  18,  1888.  A  group  of  cave  lodges,  excavated 
in  the  top  and  sides  of  a  cinder  cone  at  the  base  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Mountain,  and  situated  about  1 8  miles  northeast  of  Flag- 
staff, Arizona,  was  visited  and  sketches  and  diagrams  were 
made.  The  cliff  dwellings  of  Walnut  Canyon,  about  12  miles 
southeast  of  Flagstaff,  were  also  examined. 

Later  the  work  of  the  field  party  was  among  the  ruined 
pueblos  near  Keam  Canyon,  which  connect  traditionally  with 
the  present  Tusayan  villages.  These  ruins,  six  in  number, 
are  distributed  on  the  north  border  of  the  Jeditoh  Valley  and 
are  scattered  along  for  a  distance  of  12  miles. 

The  party  afterwards  camped  in  the  vicinity  of  Oraibi,  the 
largest  of  the  present  villages  of  Tusayan.  Here  a  study  was 
made  of  the  primitive  constructional  devices  still  in  use.  Two 
interesting  ruins  were  discovered  in  this  neighborhood  and 
their  ground  plans  secured.  In  the  northern  ruin  a  cave  or 
underground  apartment  was  found  containing  vestiges  of  stone 
walls  and  timber  supports.  The  small  village  of  Moen-kopi 
was  surveyed.  This  is  an  outlying  farming  pueblo,  occupied 
mainly  during  the  planting  and  harvesting  seasons.  An  ex- 
tensive system  of  irrigation  was  in  operation  in  this  vicinity. 

Subsequently  the  party  spent  six  weeks  at  the  Chaco  ruins 
in  New  Mexico.  An  accurate  architectural  survey  of  the  more 
important  ruins  was  made,  and  the  plans  obtained  reveal  many 
points  of  interest.  The  degi'ee  of  mechanical  knowledge  dis- 
played by  the  builders  of  these  pueblos  and  also  the  quality 
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of  the  masonry  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  earlier  ex- 
plorers. Close  examination  reveals  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  builders  of  some  of  the  simplest  principles  of  construction. 
Several  ruins  not  previously  known  were  surveyed  and  others 
were  visited.  Late  in  the  season  the  party  platted  the  pueblo 
of  Jemez,  situated  upon  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

At  various  times  during  the  progress  of  the  field  work  stud- 
ies were  made  of  the  more  primitive  Navajo  architecture,  and 
many  sketches  and  diagrams  were  prepared  illustrating  the 
Navajo  system  of  framing  their  *'hogans,"  or  conical  wood  and 
earth  houses.  Several  photographs  of  typical  examples  were 
taken. 

Mr.  Cosmos  MindelefF  left  Washington  for  the  field  Sep- 
tember 1  and  returned  February  23.  He  rendered  general 
assistance  to  the  party  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Victor  Min- 
deleff  and  was  in  immediate  charge  of  the  surveying.  Ground 
plans  of  thirteen  important  ruins,  in  addition  to  sketch  plans  of 
a  number  of  others  of  less  importance,  and  of  two  inhabited 
pueblos  were  added  to  those  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bureau.  The  methods  of  surveying  followed  in  previous  years 
were  continued.  The  plans,  as  a  rule,  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of 
20  feet  to  1  inch,  and  the  drawing  is  finished  in  the  field.  The 
topography  is  in  all  cases  indicated  by  contour  lines  of  5-foot  in- 
tervals, sketched  upon  a  basis  of  a  number  of  points  determined 
with  the  level.  The  ground  plan  is  usually  drawn  over  a 
number  of  points  and  lines  located  with  an  instrument,  and 
the  direction  of  all  the  walls  is  determined  by  a  compass,  in 
order  to  detect  any  irregularities.  It  was  found  tliat  the  regu- 
larity and  symmetry  of  plan  which  characterize  many  published 
groimd  plans  of  ruins  in  the  Southwest — notably  those  of  the 
Chaco  ruins — are  not  justified  by  the  facts  as  disclosed  by  a 
careful  survey  of  the  ruins  themselves,  though  upon  cursory 
examination,  and  even  upon  preliminary  survey,  the  ground 
plans  of  many  of  them  are  apparently  symmetric.  The  plans 
obtained  will  be  published  in  articles  now  in  preparation. 
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WORK    OF    MR.    A.    M.    STEPHEN. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Stephen  was  engaged  during  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  collecting  traditions  and  other  matter  from  the  Tusayan 
villages  and  among  the  Navajo.  He  has  transmitted  a  number 
of  valuable  short  pa])ers  on  these  topics  and  also  on  the  house- 
lore  of  the  Tusayan  Indians,  and  has  furnished  descriptions 
and  drawings  of  the  **kisis"  or  rude  temporary  shelters  of  the 
Tusayan,  (•oin])aring  these  with  the  primitive  structures  of  the 
Navajo. 

WORK    OF    MR.    JAMES   MOONKY. 

Mr.  James  Mooney  s])ent  the  earlier  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  making  an  examination  of  the  northern  division  of  the 
Cherokee  tribe  with  reference  to  the  diale(*tic  difference  be- 
tween its  vocabulary  and  that  of  the  main  body  of  the  same 
tribe  in  the  Indian  Territory,  from  which  it  has  long  been  sep- 
arated, and  also  in  studying  for  a  like  comparison  their  religious 
practices,  traditions,  social  (customs,  and  arts.  The  northern 
Cherokees  are  found  to  have  been  less  affected  by  civilization 
than  those  of  the  south,  and  they  can  therefore  be  studied 
with  manifest  advantage.  Mr.  Mooney  procured  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  material  from  them,  some  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau. 

VICTOQRAPHY. 

Th(»  j)ublications  of  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  issued  in  1853, 
upon  the  pictogra})hs  of  the  Ojibwa  give  the  impression  that 
they  were  nearly  as  far  advanced  in  hieroglyphic  writing  as 
the  Egyptians  were  imnuMliately  before  their  pictorial  repre- 
sentations had  become  syllabic.  Doubts  had  been  entertained 
of  the  a(u»uracy  of  this  ac(*.ount,  and  it  Wiis  considered  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  to  resolve  them.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  therefore,  Col.  Ganick  Mallery 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Hoftinan,  his  assistant,  were  directed  to  proceed 
to  Indian  reservations  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  study 
what  might  nMuain  accessible  on  the  subject. 
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WORK    OF    MR.    W.    J.    HOFFMAN. 

Mr.  Hoffman  proceeded  to  the  \Vliite  Earth  and  Red  Lake 
reservations,  Minnesota,  and  remained  for  three  months,  making 
researches  among  tlie  Ojibwa.  He  found  that  the  most  im- 
portant birch-bark  records  are  those  rehiting  to  the  Ojibwa  cos- 
mog(my,  the  institution  of  the  Midewiwin  or  Grand  Medicine 
Society,  and  the  songs  used  in  connection  with  the  ritual  and 
ceremony  pertaining  to  the  mitiation  of  candidates  into  that 
society. 

The  pic^togi'aphic  charts  are,  as  a  rule,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Mid(?  or  Grand  Medicine  men,  though  records  relating  to 
hunting  and  personal  exploits,  iis  well  as  directions  for  killing 
game,  gathering  fruits,  and  making  journeys,  and  even  per- 
sonal letters,  are  made  by  other  members  of  the  tribe  who 
possess  more  than  the  average  intelligence. 

The  great  mass  of  charts  ccmsist^  of  mnemonic  songs  per- 
taining to  incantations,  exorcism,  and  other  (ceremonies,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  them  were  obtained,  together  with 
their  interpretations.  Sketches  of  tattooed  Indians  were  also 
made,  but  the  custom  of  tattooing  is  almost  extinct,  the  only 
modem  markings  being  those  applied  to  various  portions  of 
the  face  for  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits  which  are  supposed  to 
cause  neuralgia,  headache,  and  other  pains.  Hasty  sketches 
were  obtained  also  of  an  old  Grand  Medicine  chart  at  Red  Lake, 
a  protracted  examination  of  it  not  being  permitted  by  the 
keeper  of  the  record. 

In  addition  to  the  pictographic  material,  a  quantity  of  myth- 
ologic  data  was  collected,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  was  in- 
timately connected  with  the  rites  of  the  secret  society  of  the 
Midewiwin,  or  Grand  Medicine. 

WORK    OF    CK>L.    OARRICK    MALLERY. 

Col.   Mallery  at  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  exami- 

nation  of  the  Ojibwa  on  the  La  Points  and  Red  Cliff  reser- 
vations in  Wisconsin,  and,  although  that  proved  to  be  a  less 
favorable  field  for  ethnologic  research  than  those  in  Mhme. 
sota,  above  mentioned,  owing  to  the  stronger  local  influence 
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of  civilization,  he  obtained  evidence  complementing  the  obser- 
vations and  conclusions  of  Mr.  Hoffman.  As  a  general  result 
it  is  found  that  there  still  exists  among  the  Ojibwa  a  remark- 
able degree  of  pictographic  skill,  which  is  employed  in  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life  as  well  as  in  religious  and  ceremonial  rites. 
The  statements  of  Schoolcraft,  however,  are  found  to  be  exag- 
gerated and  erroneous,  especially  in  their  attribution  of  mystic 
symbolism  to  devices  purely  ideographic  or  mnemonic.  In 
particular  the  apparently  significant  coloration  of  his  published 
figures  is  deceptive.  Among  the  large  number  of  geimine 
ancient  records  obtained,  no  colors  appear  to  have  been  used, 
either  symbolically  or  even  in  ornamentation,  except  that  the 
more  recent  shamanistic?  rolls  show  paintings  in  red  for  the 
hearts  of  animals.  Indeed  the  mechanical  work  of  the  birch- 
bark  pictographs  was  wholly  by  indented  outlines,  and  the 
artists  of  former  generations  were  not  able  to  fix  colors  on  the 
bark  surface. 

In  August,  Col.  Mallery  proceeded  to  the  islands  of  Cape 
Breton  and  Prince  Edward,  and  thence  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
Maine,  to  investigate  the  bark  records  and  petroglyphs  of  the 
Micmac  and  the  Abnaki.  Special  study  was  made  as  to  the 
probability  of  an  aboriginal  source  of  many  or  any  of  the 
characters  supposed  to  have  been  first  used  by  French  mis- 
sionaries in  1652,  and  printed  at  Vienna,  Austria,  in  18(52, 
with  additions  and  changes,  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Christian  Kauder,  and  now  generally  styled  the  '*  Micmac 
Hieroglyphs."  The  result  of  this  study  was  that  very  few  of 
the  chanicters  could  be  traced  to  Indian  inventicm.  The  picto- 
gi'aphv  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  mainly  confined  to  the  represen- 
tation of  ideas  or  concepts,  but  the  attempt  of  Father  Kauder 
was  to  represent  words  and  grammatic  devices  by  special  signs. 
His  invention,  therefore,  was  an  artificial  alphabet  not  naturally 
evolved  from  ])icture- writing,  as  has  been  the  course  of  alpha- 
bets in  general  use  over  the  world. 

A  most  interesting  and  unique  body  of  rock  etchings  was 
discovered  at  and  near  Kejimkoojik  Lake,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
accurate  copies  of  many  of  them  were  secured.  On  account 
of  their  number,  their  intrinsic  interest,  and  the  evidences  of 
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their  antiquity,  tliese  etcliinj^s  fonii  a  highly  important  addi- 
tion to  the  collections  before  made,  especially  as  they  are  in  a 
region  from  which  no  rej>resentation  of  that  nature  had  been 
reported.  A.petroglyph  of  interest  near  Machias,  Elaine,  not 
before  known,  was  also  copied.  A  valual)le  collection  was  for 
tlie  first  time  obtained  of  bir(*h-bark  pictogi*aphs  which  for- 
merly were  in  general  use  an<l  still  are  made  by  the  I^issama- 
(juoddy  and  Penobscot  tribes  of  the  Abnaki  in  Maine,  showing 
a  similarity  in  the  use  of  picture-writing  between  the  members 
of  the  extensive  Algoncjuian  stock  in  the  n^gions  adjacent  to 
and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  those  in  the  northeast  part  of 
America  and  on  the  Atlantic  (*oast.  The  coiTelation  of  the 
pictogra])hic  pmctice  in  manner  and  extent  \  as  before  infer- 
entiallv  asserted,  but  no  satisfactorv  evidence  of  it  had  been 
])resented  until  the  researches  of  this  year  brought  into  direct 
comparison  the  pictography  of  the  Ojibwa  with  that  of  the 
Micmacs  and  Abnaki.  Col.  Mallery  returned  to  Washington 
in  October. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

The  Dikector  was  frecpiently  engaged  during  the  year  in 
examming  midetermined  problems  pertaining  to  his  work  uj>on 
the  classification  of  the  Indian  linguistic  stocks,  the  scope  of 
which  has  been  explained  in  his  former  reports.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  defer  decision  respecting  some  of  the  stocks  until 
aft(»r  obtaining  the  result  of  additional  field-work  planned  for 
the  ensuiiiiif  year. 

(/oL.  Mallery,  after  his  field-work  before  mentioned,  was 
engaged  in  study  of  im})ortant  and  novel  points  developed 
thereby,  an<l  in  continued  research  and  correspondence  on  sign 
language  an<l  ])ictography. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  while  assisting  in  the  work  last  mentioned, 
prepared  a  topograj>hic  chart  showing  all  the  petroglyphs  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  so  far  rec^orded  by  the  Bureau, 
with  the  particulars  of  their  workmanship,  coloration,  position, 
and  other  characteristics. 

Mr.  IFenshaw  was  chiefly  employed  in  a  solution  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  geogra})hic  distribution  of  tlie  linguistic 
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families  of  the  North  Ainericaii  ludiaus  hi  the  territor}'^  north 
of  Mexico.  When  not  engaged  in  this  work  or  in  executive 
duties  he  continued  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary  of  the 
nature  of  a  synonymy  of  tribal  names  of  Nortli  American  In- 
dians, the  general  character  and  object  of  which  have  been 
set  forth  in  a  formei'  report.  While  in  general  charge  of  that 
division  of  the  office  work,  he  specially  attended  to  the  Sahap- 
tinian,  Salishan,  Chemakuman,  Chinookan,  and  several  other 
linguistic  stocks  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Gatschet  was  engaged  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year  in  digesting  the  resultij  of  his  recent  trip  to 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Mexico,  and  utilizing  them  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  ^iidian  tribal  synonymy  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion by  the  Bureau.  His  designated  share  in  that  work  com- 
prised the  families  of  the  southern  Indians  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Florida,  namely,  the  stocks  of  the 
Natchez,  Atdkapa,  Shetimasha,  Tonkawfe,  PakawA  (otherwise 
known  under  the  vague  designation  of  ''  Coahuilteco  or  Te- 
jano"),  Tonica,  Yuchi,  Timucua,  and — most  important  of  them 
all — the  Mask(5ki.  His  work  of  correlating  for  the  synonymy 
the  information  gained  concerning  these  tribes  was  completed, 
though  some  important  tribes  can  not  be  classified  linguis- 
tically, e.  g.,  the  extinct  Koroas  and  Pascagoulas,  on  account  of 
the  absence,  in  the  documents  of  early  clironiclers,  of  all  in- 
formation relating  to  them.  The  Ada-i,  classed  by  Gallatin 
as  a  distinct  family,  is  believed  by  Mr.  Gatschet  to  be  affiliated 
with  the  C-addoan  stock  as  a  dialect  distanth^  related  to  Yatassi 
and  Caddo  proper. 

After  concluding:  his  labors  on  the  tribal  synonymy,  Mr. 
Gatschet  resinned  work  on  the  grammar  of  the  Klamath  lan- 
guage of  southwestern  Oregon.  He  combined  all  the  results 
of  his  recent  studies  of  both  dialects,  the  northern  and  the 
southern,  with  the  facts  previously  acquired  by  him  and  com- 
posed a  treatise  on  the  morj^hology  of  the  language.  This 
was  rewritten  by  him  three  times  in  order  to  secure  (complete- 
ness and  ac(*uracy.  The  **phoneiics"  and  the  chapters  on 
radicals  and  on  prefixion  were  stereotyped. 
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Mr.  J.  Owen  Dorset  was  engaged  from  July  to  December, 
1887,  ill  translating  the  Teton  texts  of  Mr.  George  Bushotter, 
a  Dakotan,  who  was  employed  mider  his  direction.  This  col- 
lection consists  of  myths,  legends,  historical  papers,  an  auto- 
biography, accounts  of  games,  folk-lore,  and  epistles,  amount- 
ing to  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  textual  manuscripts.  This 
joint  work  was  continued  until  the  following  December,  when 
Mr.  Bushotter's  employment  ceased,  leaving  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  texts  to  be  translated.  Mr.  Dorsey  then  con- 
tinued the  work  alone  until  April  18,  1888,  when  another  Da- 
kotan, Mr.  John  Bruyier,  of  Cheyenne  River  agency,  began 
to  revise  and  interpret  the  Teton  texts,  making  many  correc- 
tions in  the  originals  and  supplying  important  parts  omitted 
by  Bushotter.  Mr.  Bruyier  also  furnished  Mr.  Dorsev  with 
many  examples  of  the  Teton  as  spoken  at  the  Cheyenne  River 
reservation,  which  showed  that  it  differed  considerably  from 
that  spoken  at  the  Lower  Brfll^  and  Pine  Ridge  reservations. 
He  also  wrote  new  versions  of  several  myths,  continuing  his 
work  until  June  30,  1888. 

During  the  autumn  of  1887,  Mr.  Dorsey  completed  his  work 
on  the  Siouaii,  Caddoan,  Athapascan,  Takilman,  Kusan,  and 
Yakonan  cards  for  the  Indian  synonymy.  He  also  prepared 
nearly  four  hundred  type-written  foolscap  pages  of  (/)egiha 
epistles,  legends,  and  other  texts,  which  constitute  an  important 
addition  to  those  published  in  Contributions  to  North  Amer- 
ican Ethnology,  vol.  vi.  Part  1.  He  also  transliterated  on 
slips  in  alphabetic  order  his  Winnebago  material,  obtained  in 
1878-79,  collating  it  with  the  additional  material  obtained  in 
1886.  This  contains  fully  four  thousand  entries.  He  gave 
much  attention  to  the  Catawba  language,  collating  parts  of  a 
recent  vocabulary  which  had  been  procured  by  Mr.  Gatschet 
with  all  others  which  were  accessible. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin  contributed  to  the  Indian  synonymy 
with  reference  to  several  tribes  in  Oregon  and  California  and 
devoted  much  study  to  the  large  number  of  myths  obtained 
by  him  from  the  same  tribes ;  also  to  those  of  the  Iroquois. 

Mr.  James  C.  Pilling  continued  throughout  the  year  to  give 
a  portion  of  liis  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  bibliographies 
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of  the  more  important  stocks  of  North  American  lanfifuages. 
As  stated  in  the  hist  report,  tlie  manuscript  for  the  Sioiian  bib- 
liojj;'raphy,  the  second  of  tlie  series,  was  sent  to  tlie  printer 
hit(*  in  the  fiscal  year  188(i-87.  The  proof  was  read  during 
the  sumnuM'  montlis  and  the  work  was  received  from  the  Piib- 
hc  Printer  in  November.  Work  was  tlien  begun  on  the  Iio- 
quoian  sto^k  of  languages,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
that  bibliograj)hy  was  ready  for  })rinting.  Some  preliminary 
work  was  also  done  on  the  Muskhogean  bibliography.  Late 
in  DecuMnber  Mr.  Pilling  made  a  visit  to  the  library  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  for  the 
purpose  of  ins])ecting  and  taking  descriptions  of  several  im- 
])ortant  maiuiscri])ts,  temporarily  there,  written  by  Moravian 
missionaries  on  Indian  languages  and  })ermanently  preserved 
in  the  Moravian  archives  at  Bethlehem,  F^ennsylvania,  and 
Fairfield,  C^anada. 

Mr.  Jamks  Moonky,  when  not  in  the  field,  continued  to  be 
charged  with  the  synonymy  relating  to  the  Iroquoian  and  Al- 
goiKjuian  linguistic  stocks,  and  also  worked  upon  the  vocabu- 
laries, myths,  and  notes  of  information  ])rocured  by  him  from 
tlu*  northern  Cherokee. 

Mr.  OvRUs  Thomas  during  the  entire  year  has  been  busily  en- 
gaged upon  his  report,  before  mentioned,  except  at  shoit  inter- 
vals when  he  visited  the  field  to  make  ])ersonal  observations. 
The  manuscript  for  the  first  volume  of  that  report  with  the 
ilhistrations  was  ])rosented  for  jmblication  about  a  month  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Work  upon  the  manuscript, 
illustrations,  and  maps  for  the  second  volume  was  contiimed. 

Mr.  Hkxrv  r^.  Heynolds  was  at  Washington  from  Decem- 
ber until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  occu])ied  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  maps,  platens,  and  diagi'ams  for  the  report  last  mentioned. 

Mr.  (lEKAKi)  FowKE  was  engaged  during  the  winter  and  un- 
til the  1st  of  May,  1888,  in  preparing  a  paper  for  a  rej)ort  on 
the  articles  of  stone  in  the  Bureau  collections. 
•  Mr.  William  II.  Holmes  has  had  charge  of  the  illustrations 
intend(»d  for  the  Bureau  pubhcations,  as  in  previous  years,  and 
has,  so  far  as  possible,  continued  his  studies  in  aboriginal  art 
and  arclueology. 
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Tlie  collections  acquired  (liiriu<»^  the  suiniuer,  although  not 
lacking  in  interest  and  vahu^  are  not  so  extensive  as  those  of 
previous  years.  Acquisitions  are  ma<le  in  three  modes:  first, 
throuofh  members  of  the  Hureau  of  Ethuolo«rv  and  of  the  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey,  who  act  as  colle(*tors  ;  second,  by  means 
of  exchange  for  pubhcations  or  duplicate  specimens  from  pre- 
vious collections  ;  and,  third,  by  donation.  Dr.  Thomas  and  liis 
assistants,  working  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on  the  Atlan- 
tic slope,  report  but  few  accessions  during  the  year.  Mr. 
James  Stevenson  secured  important  collections  from  the  Pueblo 
country,  as  before  stated,  especially  from  the  villages  of  Jemez 
and  Sia  in  th.e  fJemez  Valley,  New  Mexico.  These  collections 
include  about  five  hundred  s})ecimens  of  pottery  and  nearly  four 
hundred  of  stone,  wood  and  oi\wY  substances.  A  large  percent- 
age of  these  specimens  are  ancient.  A  considerable  number 
of  ancient  relics  of  pottery  and  stone  were  obtained  from 
ruin  sites  in  the  Jemez  and  Rio  Grande  vallevs.  New  Mexico, 
bv  the  Director  and  Mr.  Holmes.  Mr.  A.  P.  Davis  collected  a 
number  of  fragments  of  ancient  pottery  from  the  ruin  of 
Pueblo  Alto,  New  Mexico.  A  very  interesting  series  of  ob- 
jects illustrating  the  present  condition  of  the  arts  among  the 
Cherokee  and  Catawba  Indians  was  procured  by  Mr.  James 
Mooney.  Mr.  DeLancey  W.  Gill,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, has  added  to  the  collection  many  specimens  of  rude  stone 
implements  from  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  Donations  have 
been  received  from  the  following  persons :  Mr.  C.  C.  Jones, 
fragments  of  ancient  pottery  from  Stallings  Island,  near  Au- 
gusta, Georgia ;  Doctor  Taylor,  fragments  of  ancient  pottery 
from  Baldwin  County,  Alabama;  Gen.  G.  P.  Thruston,  frag- 
ment of  an  enormous  earthen  vase  from  a  suburb  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee :  Mr.  W.  W.  Adams,  articles  of  stone  from  Union 
Sj)rings,  New  York ;  Mr.  C  L.  R.  Wheeler,  cast  of  a  unique 
stone  knife  from  Westchester  Countv,  New  York ;  and  Mr. 
James  Tilton,  fragments  of  pottery  from  Plum  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Hy  exchange  for  books  and  duplicates  from  the  National 
Museum  the  following  acquisitions  have  been  made:  from  Mr. 
II.  P.  Hamilton,  fragments  of  ancient  pottery  from  Two  Rivers, 
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Wisconsin ;  and  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Hakes,  fragments  of  pottery 
from  Broome  County,  New  York. 

By  purchase  or  part  purchase  the  Bureau  has  obtained  from 
Mr.  J.  A.  McNiel  one  himdred  and  seventy  pieces  of  ancient 
pottery  from  Chiriqui,  Panama,  besides  some  very  interesting 
objects  of  stone.  From  Mr.  Ward  Bachelor  it  has  acquired  a 
fine  collection  of  earthen  and  stone  objects  from  Mexico.  From 
Dr.  E.  Boban  a  few  fine  samples  of  Mexican  pottery  were  ob- 
tained. All  these  have  been  catalogued  and  turned  over  to 
the  National  Museum. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Case,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  has  presented  to  the 
Bureau  the  records  of  the  State  Archeologic  Association  of  In- 
diana, which  fell  into  his  hands  as  secretary  at  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  society  several  years  ago. 

Valuable  photographs  of  archeologic  subjects  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Prof  Anastasio  Alfaro,  secretary  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Costa  Rica;  also,  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Low,  of  Cincin- 
nati ;  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Sears,  of  Portland,  Oregon ;  and  from 
Mr.  D.  S.  Sears,  of  Cuba,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Victor  Mindeleff  was  engaged  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  upon  a  report  on  the  architecture  of 
the  Cibola  and  Tusayan  groups  of  pueblos,  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  Subsequent  to  his  return  from  the  field,  on 
March  18,  that  report  was  resumed,  but  it  was  not  completed 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  additional  data  secured 
from  the  Tusayan  district  during  the  field  season  are  being  pre- 
pared for  incorporation  into  the  same  report. 

Mr.  Cosmos  Mindeleff  was  occupied  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year  upon  that  i)ortion  of  the  report  on  pueblo  archi- 
tecture which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  On  his  return 
from  the  field,  on  February  23,  he  resumed  work  upon  that 
report,  but  it  was  suspended  in  order  to  take  up  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  exhibit  to  be  made  by  the  Bureau  at  the  Cincinnati 
Centennial  Exposition.  An  exhibit  to  cover  nearly  2,000 
s({uare  feet  of  floor  space  was  prepared,  but,  as  the  space  was 
limited,  only  the  field  work  of  the  Bureau  in  one  special  region, 
viz,  the  pueblo  country,  was  illustrated,  though  a  small  amount 
of  other  material  was  added  for  purposes  of  comparison.  This 
work  was  not  completed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  yeai\ 
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The  work  of  the  modeUng  room  was  continued  m  his  charge 
throughout  the  year.  No  new  work  was  taken  up,  all  avail- 
able labor  being  used  in  preparing  a  series  of  duplicates  of 
models  previously  deposited  in  the  National  Museum.  This 
work  was  continued  from  last  year.  The  series  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, but  the  a(*cumulations  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
vear  were  sufficient  to  enable  the  IJureau  to  make  a  creditable 
display  at  the  Cincinnati  Exposition  without  withdrawing,  to 
any  large  extent,  the  models  deposited  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum. During  the  year  eight  models  were  added  to  the  dupli- 
cate series  and  three  other  models  were  commenced. 

Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army,  contiimed 
work  upon  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Navajo  language. 

Mr.  W.  Nelson  was  still  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his 
paper,  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  upon  the  Eskimo  of  north- 
em  Alaska,  comprising  a  dictionary  with  notes  upon  the  gram- 
mar of  the  language  and  also  upon  the  myths  and  customs  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  John  N.  B.  Hewitt  has  continued  the  studv  of  the 
Iroquoian  languages  and  the  preparation  of  a  Tuscarora-Eng- 
lish  dictionary.  He  also  worked  upon  the  comparison  of 
words,  radicals,  and  terms  in  the  Iroquoian  languages  with 
those  in  the  (-herokiee  and  in  determining  the  prehistoric  hab- 
itat of  the  Iroquois. 

For  several  years  past  it  has  been  paii:  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  to  take  advantage  of  the  frequent  presence  in  Wash- 
ington of  parties  styled  ''delegations"  from  the  several  Indian 
tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  all  the  individuals 
composing  them.  These  are  generally  the  prominent  men  of 
the  tribes  represented  by  them,  and  their  photographs  have 
biographic  and  historic  interest  as  well  as  anthropologic  impor- 
tance. Mr.  J.  K.  Hillers  has  been  in  charge  of  this  branch  of 
the  work,  and  during  the  last  year  has  secured  ninety-nine 
photographs  of  prominent  Indians  in  both  full  face  and  profile, 
in  order  to  exhibit  to  better  advantage  all  their  facial  charac- 
teristics.    The  subjects  were  from  the  following  tribes,  viz: 

White  Mountain  Apache,  15  persons ;  Chiricahua  Apache, 
20;  Jicarilla  Apache,  8;  Sac  and  Fox,  7;  Utes,  4;  Shawnee, 
9;  Omaha,  20;  Dakota,  11  ;  Oto  and  Missouri,  5. 
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It  has  beontlu*  pnictice  tonote,  in  coimectioii  with  the  name 
of  each  Inchaii  photojifraphed,  liis  age,  status  in  the  tribe,  and 
such  biographic  information  as  could  be  obtahied. 

ACH^OMPAXYING  PAPERS 

ETHNOLOGICAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  POINT  BARROW  EXPEDITION. 

BY  JOHN  MURDOCH. 

Mr.  John  Murdoch  was  the  naturaHst  and  one  of  the  observ- 
ers detailed  in  1881  l)y  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  with 
the  International  Polar  Exj)edition  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaska. 
That  point  was  established  as  one  of  the  stations  in  the  work 
of  circumpolar  observation  proposed  by  the  International  C/On- 
ference  on  that  subject.  In  addition  to  the  specific  duties  of 
the  expedition,  which  were  connected  with  meteorology,  re- 
searches were  made  by  all  of  its  members,  during  the  two 
years  of  their  stay,  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Eskimo 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  full  notes  taken.  The  ethnological 
material  ol)tained  consisted  of  those  notes  and  of  the  objects 
collected.  The  notes  were  so  voluminous  and  the  objects 
which  recjuired  description  and  illustration  were  so  many 
that  it  was  imj)ractica)>le  to  ])ublish  them  in  the  report  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  expedition,  Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray,  Eighth 
Infantry,  LI.  8.  Army,  which  was  issued  in  188;").  In  order 
that  the  valuable  ethnologic  results  obtaine*!  should  not  be 
lost,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  permitted  the  continued  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Murdoch  to  complete  a  special  report  upon  them, 
and  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  furnished 
him  important  facilities  for  the  work.  It  was  decided  to  publish 
the  report  with  full  illustrations,  as  it  now  a})pears,  in  one  of 
the  serial  vohimes  of  Annual  Reports  of  this  Bureau. 

The  work  of  collecting  the  objects  mentioned  and  of  making 
the  ethnolo<>'ical  notes  was  continued  for  more  than  two  vears, 
and  two  more  years  were  occupied  by  Mr.  Murdoch  in  the  an- 
alvtical  studv  of  those  objects  and  notes  before  the  present  re- 
port  could  l)e  completed.  In  this  report  Mr.  Murdoch  has  pre- 
sented a  simple  and  (exhaustive  account  of  tlu»  Esknnoof  Alaska 
Avith  connnendable  absence  of  theorv.      At   the   same  tune  he 
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makes  judicious  comparisons  between  the  people  observed  and 
the  eastern  division  of  the  same  race,  including  the  Eskimo  of 
Greenland,  and  also  between  all  the  American  divisions  and 
those  of  Siberia.  These  comj)arisons  were  made  ])Ossible  by 
his  extensive  reading-  and  bv  his  studv  of  former  collections 
deposited  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

The  ample  illustrations  of  the  text,  42S  in  number,  are  nearly 
all  sketched  or  photographed  from  the  articles  brought  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  exj)edition,  and  show  in  c<mnection  with  then) 
the  numbers  attached  to  those  arti(*les  as  now  deposited  and 
displayed  in  the  National  Museum.  Thus  the  opportunity  for 
veriiication  and  for  further  examination  is  proffered.  The 
topics  discussed  are  so  many  and  varied  that  they  can  not  be 
recapitulated  here  with  advantage.  An  examination  of  the 
table  of  contents  will  be  more  satisfactorv  and  useful.  Such 
examination  will  invite  the  study  of  the  paper,  which  will 
prove  to  be  a  compendium  of  all  that  is  noteworthy  about  a 
body  of  peculiar  peo})le  who  havt*  lately  been  included  among 
the  hihabitants  of  the  United  Stntes. 

THE    MEDICINE-MEN  OF  THE  APACHE,  BY  JOHN  G.  BOURKE,  CAP- 
TAIN THIRD   CAVALRY,   U.  S.  ARMY. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time,  nearly  three  centuries, 
during  which  Europeans  have  been  in  contact  with  the  Indian 
tinbes  of  North  America,  whollv  eiToneous  ideas  of  their  the- 
ology  have  prevailed  and  are  still  entertained.  The  popular 
conception  of  their  religious  belief,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
all  the  tribes  of  the  continent,  is  that  it  was  substantially  mono- 
theistic, a  grade  of  theology  connected  with  the  higher  civil- 
izations and  never  ap])earing  in  the  stages  of  savagery  or  bar- 
l)arism,  bevond  which  no  Indian  tribe  had  advanced  at  the 
Em'oi)ean  discoveiy  of  America,  (-aptain  Bourke  recognizes 
this  fact,  and  beli<»ves  that  the  misconception  has  been  disas- 
trous in  its  influence  upon  the  national  treatment  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  The  spe(*ial  influence  to  be  considered  and  combated 
is  that  of  the  **  medicine-man,"  a  title  for  which  that  of  shaman 
might  have  been  substituted  with  advantage.     The  form  of 
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belief  and  practice  called  shamanism  is  well  known  in  many- 
parts  of  the  world  as  a  pliase  in  religious  evolution.  Although 
at  first  applied  only  to  the  practices  observed  among  some 
tribes  of  northern  Asia,  it  has  of  late  been  generally  used  by 
scholars  to  express  the  placation  and  control  by  magic  and 
fetichistic  rites  of  spirits  or  daimons  who  are  supposed  to  rule 
all  mankind  and  indeed  the  whole  realm  of  nature.  The 
shaman  is  not  only  a  practitioner  of  sorcery,  able  to  drive  off 
the  spirits  which  bring  death,  sickness,  and  misfortune,  and  to 
invoke  others  which  confer  success  and  love,  but  he  is  a  priest, 
who  by  communion  with  the  higher  powers  learns  and  after- 
wards teaches  to  others  the  articles  of  a  creed.  The  term 
shaman  means  all  that  Capt.  Bourke  intends  to  express  by 
"medicine-man,"  while  that  awkward  compound,  invented  by 
early  explorers  in  North  America,  must  always  mislead  by 
conveying  some  implication  of  therapeutics. 

Capt.  Bourke,  in  twenty-two  years  of  active  service  in  the 
United  States  Army,  has  directed  his  attention  to  the  observa- 
tion and  study  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Great  Plains  and  of 
the  Southwest.  During  a  considerable  part  of  that  time  he 
has  enjoyed  special  facilities  and  opportunities  as  aid-de-camp 
to  Maj.  Gen.  Crook.  His  familiarity  with  the  tribes  in  general 
enables  him  to  intn^duce  many  comparisons  between  the 
Apache,  who  are  the  special  subjects  of  his  paper,  and  many 
other  tribes  and  to  note  parallels  and  contrasts  in  the  practices 
of  all.  The  extensive  reading  which  is  indicated  by  his  copious 
list  of  authorities  consulted  has  enabled  him  to  supply  anal- 
ogies from  foreign  lands  and  remote  ages,  so  that  his  paper  is 
much  more  comprehensive  than  its  title. 

Among  the  many  topics  suggestively  treated  are  those  of 
the  rhombus  or  bull  roarer,  the  scratch  stick,  and  the  drinking 
reed,  all  considered  ceremonially;  but  in  especial  the  discus- 
sions upon  hoddentin  and  the  izze-kloth  present  imsuspected 
facts  and  permit  curious  inferences. 

Hoddentin  is  the  pollen  of  the  tule,  which  is  a  variety  of  the 
cat-tail  rush  growing  in  all  the  ponds  of  the  southwestern  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  yellow  powder  with  which  small 
buckskin  bags  are  filled  and  those  bags  then  attached  to  the 
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belts  of  Apache  waiTiors.  They  are  also  worn  as  amulets  by 
other  inembers  of  the  tribe.  In  dances  for  tlie  cure  of  sick- 
ness the  shaman  applies  the  powder  to  the  forehead  of  the 
patient,  then  to  liis  breast  in  the  figure  of  a  cross;  next  he 
sprinkles  it  in  a  circle  around  his  couch,  then  on  the  heads  of 
the  chanters  and  the  assembled  friends  of  the  patient,  and 
lastly  upon  his  own  head  and  into  his  own  mouth.  It  is  also 
used  in  other  ceremonies  described.  Capt.  Bourke  points  out 
the  similarity  between  the  use  of  the  tule  pollen  and  that  of 
the  kunque  or  sacred  com  meal  of  the  Zufii,  and  dwells  upon 
many  analogies  to  their  practices  found  in  both  hemispheres. 

The  izze-kloth  is  the  magic  cord  of  the  Apache,  which  Capt 
Bourke  describes  and  illustrates  with  full  details.  He  does 
not  mention,  however,  whether  the  fact  stated  about  the  same 
articles  used  among  the  Zufii  is  true  of  the  Apache  cords,  i.  e., 
that  they  must  be  made  of  rawhide  or  sinew  taken  from  a 
beast  of  prey  or  a  human  enemy.  The  cords  are  often  deco- 
rated with  beads  and  shells  strung  at  intervals  with  pieces  of 
the  sacred  green  chalchihuitl,  often  called  American  turquoise, 
and  of  petrified  wood,  and  with  rock  crystal,  eagle  down, 
claws  of  the  hawk  or  eaglet  or  of  the  bear,  fragments  of  aba- 
lone  shells  from  the  Pacific,  circles  of  buckskin  inclosing  pieces 
of  twigs  and  branches  of  trees  which  have  been  struck  by 
lightning,  and  other  objects  of  shamanistic  sanctity.  The  use 
of  these  cords  was  reserv^ed  for  the  most  sacred  and  important 
occasions,  such  as  dances  for  war,  for  curing  disease,  and  for 
conjuration,  when  every  important  shaman  would  appear  with 
one  of  the  cords  hanging  from  his  right  shoulder  over  his  left 
hip.  They  are  also  used  a«  anmlets  and  charms.  Capt. 
Bom'ke  associates  these  (*ords  with  the  quipus  of  the  Peruvians 
and  the  wampum  of  the  northeastern  tribes  of  America,  and 
then  proceeds  with  enthusiasm  to  discover  analogies  among 
nearly  all  the  races  of  earth,  paying  special  attention  to  the 
rosaries  and  belt  cords  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Though 
some  readers  will  hesitate  to  adopt  all  his  deductions,  none 
will  disagree  with  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the  necessity 
of  breaking  up  by  the  exhibition  of  true  science  the  sorcery- 
and  jugglery  practices  which  both  retard  the  civilization  of  the 
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ETHNOLOGICAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  POINT  BARROW 

EXPEDITION. 


By  .John  Murdoch. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  International  Polar  Expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  was 
organized  in  1881  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooperating  in  the  work  of  circumxwlar  observation  pn)i>08ed 
by  the  International  Polar  Conference.  The  expedition,  which  was 
commanded  by  Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray,  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  July  18,  1881,  and  reached  Cape  Smyth,  11  miles 
southwest  of  Point  Barrow,  on  S(»ptember  8  of  the  same  year.  Here  a 
permanent  station  was  established,  where  the  party  remained  until 
August  28,  1883,  when  the  station  was  abandoned,  and  the  party  sailed 
for  San  Francisco,  arriving  there  October  7. 

Tliough  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  prosecution  of  the 
observations  in  terrestrial  magnetism  and  meteorology,  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  a  large  <»ollec*tion  of  articles  illustrating  the  arts  and  industries 
of  the  Eskimo  of  the  region,  with  whom  the  most  friendly  relatiims 
were  early  established.  Nearly  all  of  the  collection  was  made  by  barter, 
the  natives  bringing  their  we^ipons,  clothing,  and  other  objects  to  the 
stiition  for  sale.  Full  notes  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Eskimo 
also  were  collected  by  the  different  members  of  the  party,  especially 
by  the  commanding  officer;  the  interpreter,  Capt.  E.  P.  Herendeen;  the 
surgeon.  Dr.  George  Scott  Oldmixon,  and  myself,  who  served  as  one  of 
the  naturalists  and  observers  of  the  expedition.  It  fell  to  my  share 
to  take  charge  of  and  catalogue  all  the  collections  made  by  the  expedi- 
tion, and  therefore  1  had  especially  favorable  opportunities  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  ethnography  of  the  region.  Consequently,  upon 
the  return  of  the  expedition,  when  it  was  found  that  the  ethnological 
observations  would  occupy  too  much  space  for  publication  in  the  official 
report,^  all  the  collections  and  notes  were  intrusted  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  special  report.  The  Smithscmian  Institution,  thnmgh 
the  kindness  of  the  late  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  then  secretary,  furnished 
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a  room  where  the  work  of  Rtudying  the  collection  could  be  carried  on, 
and  allowed  me  access  to  its  libraries  and  to  the  extensiv^e  collections 
of  the  National  Museum  for  the  purposes  of  comparison.  The  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  kindly  agreed  to  furnish 
the  illustrations  for  the  work  and  to  publish  it  as  part  of  his  annual 
report,  while  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  with  the  greatest  consideration, 
permitted  me  to  remaui  in  the  employ  of  his  Bureau  until  the  completion 
of  the  work. 

Two  years  were  spent  in  a  detailed  analytical  study  of  the  articles  in 
the  collection,  until  all  the  information  that  could  be  gathered  from  the 
objects  themselves  and  from  the  notesof  the  collectors  had  been  recorded. 
Careful  comparisons  were  miide  with  the  arts  and  industries  of  the 
Eskimo  race  as  illustrated  by  the  collections  in  the  National  Museum 
and  the  writings  of  various  explorers,  and  these  frequently  resulted  in 
the  elucidation  of  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  the  Point  Barrow 
Eskimo.  In  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  this  work  contains,  it  is 
believed,  all  that  is  known  at  the  present  day  of  the  ethnography  of 
this  interesting  people. 

Much  linguistic  material  was  also  collected,  which  I  hoi)e  some  time 
to  be  able  to  prepare  for  publication. 

The  observations  are  arranged  accoixiing  to  the  plan  proposed  by 
Prof.  Otis  T.  Miison  in  his  *'  Ethnological  Directions,  etc.,"  somewhat 
modified  to  suit  the  circumstances.  In  writing  Eskimo  words  the  alpha- 
bet given  in  Powell's  ''  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian  Languages" 
has  been  used,  with  the  addition  n  for  an  obscure  a  (like  the  final  a  in 
8oda)y ,}  for  a  similar  obscure  e,  and  o  for  the  sound  of  the  German  o  or 
French  en, 

I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  late  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  the  late  Oen.  William  B. 
Hazen,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  and  to  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  for  their  kindness  in  enabling  me  to 
carry  on  these  investigations.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  for  valu- 
able assistance  to  various  members  of  the  scientific  staflt'of  the  Xaticmal 
Museum,  esi)ccially  to  the  curator  of  ethnology,  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason, 
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SITUATION  AND  SURROUNDINGS. 

The  people  whose  arts  and  iiidiiHtries  are  represented  by  the  collec- 
tion to  be  described  are  the  Eskimo  of  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
the  continent  of  North  America,  who  make  x>ermanent  homes  at  the  two 
villages  of  Nuwfik  and  Utkiavwiii.  Small  contributions  to  the  collec- 
tion were  obtained  from  natives  of  Wainwright  Inlet  and  from  people  of 
the  Inland  River  (Nunatailmiun)  who  visited  the  northern  villages. 

Nuwflk,  ''the  Point/ is  situated  on  a  slightly  elevated  knoll  at  the 
extremity  of  Point  Barrow,  in  lat.  71o  23'  N.,  long.  1560  17'  \V.,  and 
Utkiavwin,  "the  ('liifs,^  at  the  beginning  of  the  high  land  at  Cape 
Smyth,  11  miles  soutliwest  fi'om  Nuwtlk.  The  name  Utkiavwin  was  ex- 
plained as  meaning  ''the  high  place,  whence  one  can  look  out,"  and  was 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  Ikplk,  a  clift*.  This  name  apx)ears  on  the  various 
maps  of  this  region  under  several  corrupted  forms,  due  to  carelessness 
or  inability  to  cat<?h  the  finer  distinctions  of  sound.  It  first  appears  on 
Capt.  Maguire's  map*  as  "Ot-ki-a-wing,"  a  form  of  the  word  very  near 
the  Eskimo  pronunciation.  On  Dr.  Simpson's  map'  it  is  changed  to 
"Ot-ke-a-vik,"  which  on  the  iidmiralty  chart  is  misprinted  "Otkiovik." 
Petroflf  on  his  map^  calls  it  "Ootiwakh,"  while  he  gives  an  imaginary 
village  "  Ootkaiowik,  Arctic  Ocean,''  of  55  inhabitants,  in  his  census  of 
the  Arctic  Divisicm  (op.  cit.,  p.  4),  which  does  not  appear  ux)on  his  map. 

Our  party,  I  i*egret  to  say,  is  responsible  for  the  name  "Ooglaamie  "  or 
"TJglaamie,"  wh  ich  has  appeared  on  many  maps  since  our  return .  Strictly 
speaking  this  name  should  be  used  only  as  the  official  name  of  the  United 
States  signal  station.  It  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  name  as 
heard  the  day  after  we  arrived,  and  was  even  adopted  by  the  natives  in 
talking  with  us.  It  was  not  until  the  second  year  that  we  learned  the 
correct  form  of  the  word,  which  has  been  carefully  verified. 

Tlie  inliabitants  of  these  two  villages  are  so  widely  separated  from 
thcMr  neighbors — the  nearest  permanent  villages  are  at  Point  Belcher 
and  Wainwriglit  Inlet,  75  miles  southwest,  and  Demarcation  Point,  350 
mil(\s  east^ — and  so  closely  connected  with  each  other  by  intermarriage 
and  common  interests,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  a  single  people. 
In  their  Imnting  and  trading  ex])editions  they  habitually  range  from  the 
neigliborhood  of  liefug(»  Inlet  along  the  coast  to  Barter  Island,  going 
inland  to  the  npper  waters  of  the  large  rivers  which  flow  northward 
into  the  Arctic  ()ceai»  (»ast  of  Point  Barrow.  Small  i)arties  occasionally 
travc^l  as  far  as  Wainwright  Inlet  and  more  rarely  to  Point  Hope,  and 

•Pari.  R««portH.  18r>4.  vol. 42.  p.  186. 
•Further  PaprrH,  &<•.,  Pari.  Krp.  (IMS). 
•K«'port  on  the  population,  etc.,  of  AlaHka. 

•Capt.  E.  E.  Smith,  who  in  conimand  of  a  ntoani  whalor  penetrat«*<l  an  far  east  as  Return  Reef  in  the 
aummerof  1885,  says  that  the  natives  tuld  liiiu  there  was  no  i>emianent  village  west  of  Herschol  Island. 
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some  times  as  far  as  the  Ma^^kouzie  River.  TLe  extent  of  their  wander- 
ings will  be  treated  of  more  fiilly  in  connection  with  their  relations  to 
the  other  natives  of  the  Northwest.  They  appear  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  interior  except  for  about  100  miles  south  of  Point  Barrow. 

The  coji^st  from  Refuge  Inlet  runs  nearly  straight  in  a  generally  north- 
east direction  to  Point  Barrow,  and  consists  of  ste<»p  banks  of  clay, 
gravel,  and  x>ebbles,  in  appt^arance  closely  resembling  glacial  drift,  bor- 
dered by  a  narrow,  steep  beatih  of  i>ebbles  and  gravel,  and  broken  at 
intervals  by  steei)  guUeys  which  are  the  channels  of  temporary  streams 
running  only  during  the  periiKl  of  melting  snow,  and  by  long,  narrow, 
and  shallow  lagoons,  to  whose  (Mlges  the  cliffs  sh)iK^  gradually  down, 
sometimes  ending  in  low,  st<iep  banks.  The  mouths  of  these  lagcKms 
are  generally  rather  wide,  and  closed  by  a  bar  of  gravel  thrown  uj)  by 
the  waves  during  the  season  of  open  water.  In  the  spring,  the  snow 
and  ice  on  the  land  melt  months  before  the  sea  opens  and  flood  the  ice 
on  the  lagoons,  which  also  melts  gradually  around  the  edges  until  there 
is  a  sufficient  head  of  water  in  the  lagoon  to  break  through  the  bar  at 
the  lowest  i)oint.  This  stream  s(M>n  cuts  itself  a  channel,  usually  about 
20  or  30  yards  wide,  through  which  the  lagoon  is  rapidly  drained,  soon 
cutting  out  an  open  space  of  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  sea  ice. 
Before  the  sea  opens  the  lagoon  is  draintMi  down  to  its  level,  and  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  tlirough  the  channel,  which  is  usually  from  knee- 
deej)  to  waist-deep,  so  that  the  lagoon  becomes  more  or  less  brackish. 
When  the  sea  gets  sufficiently  open  for  waves  to  break  upon  the  beach, 
they  in  a  short  time  bring  in  enough  gravel  to  close  the  outlet.  The 
cliffs  gradually  decrease  in  height  till  they  reach  Cape  Smyth,  where 
they  are  about  25  feet  high,  and  terminate  in  low  knolls  sh)ping  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  brojid  lagoon  Isfttkwi?,  which  is  made  by  the  C(m- 
fluence  of  two  narrow,  sinuous  gulleys,  and  is  only  10  feet  deep  in  the 
deepest  i)art. 

Rising  from  the  beach  beyond  the  mouth  of  this  lagoon  is  a  slight  ele- 
vation, 12  feet  above  the  sea  level,  which  was  anciently  the  site  of  a 
small  village,  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  lagoon.  On  this  elevation 
was  situated  the  United  States  signal  station  of  Ooglaamie.  Beyond 
this  the  land  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  beach,  which  is  broad  and  nearly 
flat,  raised  into  a  slight  ridge  on  the  outer  edge.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  station,  Just  at  the  edge  of  the  beach,  is  the  small  lagoon 
Imernyij,  about  200  yards  in  diameter,  and  nearly  tilled  up  with  marsh. 
From  this  i>oint  the  land  sloi)es  down  to  Elscm  Bay,  a  shallow  body 
of  water  inclosed  by  the  sandspit  which  forms  Point  Barrow.  This  is 
a  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  beach,  varying  in  breadth  from  200  to 
600  yards  and  running  northeast  for  5  miles,  then  turning  shar])ly  to  the 
east-scmtheast  and  running  out  in  a  narrow  gravel  spit,  2  miles  long, 
whi(;h  is  continued  eastward  by  a  chain  of  narrow,  low,  sandy  islands, 
which  extend  as  far  as  Point  Tangent.  At  the  angle  of  the  jwint  the 
land  is  slightly  elevated  into  iiTCgular  turf-covered  knolls,  on  which  the 
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village  of  NuwQk  is  situatcMl.  At  various  points  along  the  beach  are 
heaps  of  gravel,  soiuetiuies  5  or  6  feet  in  height,  which  are  raised  by  the 
i(;e.  Masses  of  old  ice,  bearing  large  quantities  of  gravel,  are  pushed 
uj)  on  the  beach  during  severe  storms  and  melt  rapidly  in  the  summer, 
dei)ositing  their  load  of  gravel  and  ]H*bbles  in  a  heap.  These  masses 
are  often  pushed  up  out  of  reach  of  the  waves,  so  that  the  heaps  of 
gravel  are  left  thenceforth  undisturbed. 

Between  Imernyi?  and  Elson  Bay  (TiVsyftk)  is  a  series  of  large  shal- 
low lagoons,  nearly  circular  and  close  to  the  beach,  which  rises  in  a  regu- 
lar sea-wall.  All  have  low  steep  banks  on  the  land  side,  bordered  with 
a  narrow  beacdi.  The  first  of  these,  I'kpTlTii  ("  that  which  has  high 
banks"),  breaks  out  in  the  spring  through  a  narrow  channel  in  the  beach 
in  the  manner  already  described,  and  is  salt  or  brackish.  The  next  is 
fresh  and  connected  with  IkpTlIn  by  a  small  stream  running  along  be- 
hind the  beach.  It  is  called  ST'n-nyft,  and  rcKjeives  a  rivulet  from  a 
small  fresh-water  lake  3  or  4  miles  inland.  The  third,  Ime'kpiiu  (''great 
water^),  is  also  fresh,  and  has  neither  tributiiry  nor  outlet.  The  fourth, 
Imekpfi'niglu,  is  bra<*kish,  and  empties  into  Elson  Bay  by  a  small  stream. 
Between  this  stream  and  the  beach  is  a  little  fresh-water  pond  close  to 
the  bend  of  Elson  Bay,  which  is  (tailed  Klky^kta'ktoro,  from  one  or  two 
little  islands  (klkyfi'kt«)  near  one  end  of  it. 

Back  from  the  shore  the  land  is  but  slightly  elevated,  and  is  marshy 
and  interspersed  with  many  small  lakes  and  ponds,  sometimes  con- 
nected by  inconsiderable  streams.  This  marsh  passes  gradually  into 
a  somewhat  higher  and  drier  rolling  plain,  stretching  back  inland  from 
the  cliffs  and  growing  gnwlually  higher  to  the  south.  Dr.  Simpson,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Point  Barrow  natives,  describes  the  country  as 
"  uniformly  low,  and  full  of  small  lakes  or  pools  of  fresh  water  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  50  miles  from  the  north  shore,  where  the  surface  becomes 
undulating  and  hilly,  and,  farther  south,  mountainous."*  This  descrip- 
tion has  been  substantially  veiiticd  by  Lieut.  Ray's  explorations.  South 
of  the  usual  deer-hunting  ground  of  the  natives  he  found  the  land  decid- 
edly broken  and  hilly,  and  rising  gradually  to  a  considerable  range  of 
mountains,  running  approximately  east  and  west,  which  could  be  seen 
from  the  farthest  |)oint  he  reached.^ 

The  natives  also  si)eak  of  high  rocky  land  ''  a  long  way  off  to  the 
east,"  which  some  of  them  have  visited  for  the  imri)ose  of  hunting  the 
mcmntain  sheej).  The  low  rolling  plain  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Point  Barrow,  wiiich  is  all  of  the  ccmntry  that  could  be  visited  by  our 
party  wIhmi  the  land  was  clear  of  snow,  ])resents  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  ccmntry  overspread  \\ith  glacial  drift.  The  landscape  is 
strikingly  like  the  rolling  drift  hills  of  Cape  Cod,  and  this  resemblance 
is  increased  by  the  absence  of  trees  and  the  occurrence  of  ponds  in  all 
the  depressions.     There  are  no  rocks  in  situ  visible  in  this  region,  and 

•  Arctic  jmiKTH,  p.  'JGS. 

'  Report  U.  S.  Internationul  Polar  Expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  p.  28. 
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large  bowlders  are  abseut,  while  pebbles  larger  than  the  flat  are  rare. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  thin  soil,  supiK)rtiug  a  rather 
sparse  vegetation  of  grass,  flowering  plants,  enn^ping  willows,  and 
mosses,  whieh  is  thicker  on  the  higher  hillsides  and  forms  a  layer  of 
turf  about  a  foot  thi(;k.  Large  traets  of  comparatively  level  ground 
are  almost  bare  of  grass,  and  consist  of  Irn'gular  hummocks  of  bla<*k, 
muddy  soil,  scantily  covered  with  light-<*olored  lichens  and  full  of  small 
X>ools.  The  lowlands,  esi)ecially  those*  bswk  of  the  beiudi  lagoons,  an* 
marshes,  thickly  covered  with  grass  and  s])hagnum.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  land  is  ex(reedingly  wet  in  summer,  except  the  higher  knolls 
and  hillsides,  and  for  alxmt  1(K)  yards  ba<'k  from  the  edge  of  the  clifts. 
The  thawing,  however,  extends  down  only  about  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches.  Beyond  this  depth  the  ground  is  peri)etually  frozen  for  an 
unknown  distance.  There  are  no  streams  of  any  importance  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Point  Harrow.  On  the  other  hand,  three  of 
the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  betwi^en  Point  Barrow  and 
the  Colville,  which  Dr.  Simpson  spe^iks  of  as  "'  small  and  haitlly  known 
except  to  persons  who  have  visited  them,-' '  have  biH.Mi  found  to  be  con- 
siderable streams.  Two  of  these  were  visited  by  Lieut.  Ray  in  his  ex- 
ploring trips  in  1882  and  188**3.  The  flrst,  Kua'ru,  is  reached  after  trav- 
eling about  50  miles  from  Point  Bari'ow  in  a  southerly  direction.  It 
has  been  traced  only  for  a  small  part  of  its  course,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  from  what  the  natives  say,  that  it  is  a  tributary  of  the  sec- 
ond named  river.  Lieut.  Ray  visited  the  upper  part  of  the  s<H*ond 
river,  Kulugrua  (named  by  him  '*  Meade  River"),  in  March,  1882,  when 
he  went  out  to  join  the  native  deer  hunters  encamiM»d  on  its  banks,  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  hilly  country.  On  his  return  he  visited  what  the 
natives  assured  him  was  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  obtained  observa- 
tions for  its  geographical  iK)sition.  Early  in  April,  188.S,  he  again  vis- 
ited the  upper  iM)rtion  of  the  sti'cam,  and  traced  it  biU'k  some  dist^ince 
into  the  hilly  country.  The  intermediate  portion  has  never  been  sur- 
veyed. At  the  time  of  each  of  his  visits  the  river  was,  of  course,  frozen 
and  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  but  he  was  able  to  see  that  the 
river  was  of  considerable  size,  upwards  of  200  yards  wide  where  he  first 
reached  it,  about  00  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  showing  evidences  of  a 
large  volunu*  of  water  in  the  spring.  It  receives  several  tributaries.  (See 
maps.  Pis.  I  and  ii.) 

The  third  river  is  known  only  by  he^^rsay  from  the  natives.  It  is 
calle<l  I'kplkpiln  (Great  Cliff),  and  is  about  40  miles  (estimated  from 
day's  journeys)  east  of  Kulu'grua.  It  is  described  as  being  a  larger  and 
more  rapid  stream  than  the  other  two,  and  so  deep  that  it  does  not 
freeze  down  to  the  bottom  on  the  shallow  bars,  as  they  say  Kulu'gnia 
does.  Not  far  from  its  mouth  it  is  said  to  receive  a  tributary  from 
the  east  flowing  <mt  of  a  great  lake  of  fresh  water,  called  Ta'syfikpfiQ 
(Great  Lake.)    This  lake  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  comparatively 


•  Op.  cit.,  p.  235. 
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narrow  strip  of  land,  aud  is  so  large  that  a  mau  stauding  on  the  north- 
em  shore  can  not  see  the  "very  high''  land  on  the  southern.  It  takes 
an  umiak  a  day  to  travel  the  length  of  the  lake  under  sail  with  a  fair 
wind,  and  when  the  Nunatanmiun  coming  from  the  south  first  saw  the 
lake  they  said  "Taxaio!"  (the  sea). 

On  Capt.  Maguire's  map*  this  lake  is  laid  down  by  the  name 
*'Taso'kpoh"  **froni  native  report."  It  is  represented  as  lying  between 
Smith  Bay  aud  Harrison  Bay,  aud  connected  with  each  by  a  stream. 
Maguire  seems  to  have  heard  nothing  of  Ikpikpfiii.  This  lake  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  report.  Dr.  Simpson,  however,*  speaks  of 
it  in  the  following  words:  ''They  [i.  e.,  the  trading  parties  when  they 
reach  Smith  Bay]  enter  a  river  which  conducts  them  to  a  lake,  or  rather 
series  of  lakes,  and  descend  another  stream  which  joins  the  sea  in  Har- 
rison Bay."  They  are  well  acquainte<l  with  the  Colville  River,  which  in 
their  intercourse  with  us  they  usually  called  "the  river  at  Nl'galCk," 
Nl'galfik  being  the  well  known  name  of  the  trading  camp  at  the  mouth. 
It  was  also  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "river  of  the  Nunata&miun." 
The  Mackenzie  River  is  known  as  "Kupiln"  (gretit  river).  We  found 
them  also  acquainted  with  the  large  unexplored  river  called  "Kok"on 
the  maps,  which  flows  into  Wainwright  Inlet.  They  called  it " Ku"  (the 
river).  The  river  "Cogrua,"  which  is  laid  down  on  the  charts  as  empty- 
ing into  Peard  Bay,  was  never  mentioned  by  the  Point  Barrow  natives, 
but  we  were  inlormed  by  Capt.  Gifford,  of  the  whaler  Daniel  Webster, 
who  traveled  along  the  coast  from  Point  Barrow  to  Cape  Lisbume  after 
the  loss  of  his  vessel  in  1881 ,  that  it  is  quite  a  considerable  stream.  He 
had  to  ascend  it  for  about  a  day's  journey — 20  miles,  according  to  Capt. 
Hooper^ — ^before  he  found  it  shallow  enough  to  ford. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  this  region  is  thoroughly  arctic  in  character,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  being  8^  F.,  ranging  from  G5o  to  —52°  F.  Such 
temperatures  as  the  last  mentioned  are,  however,  rare,  the  ordinary 
winter  temperature  being  between  —20^  and  — 30o  F.,  rarely  rising 
during  December,  January,  February,  and  Man;h  as  high  as  zero,  and 
still  more  rarely  passing  beyond  it.  The  Avinter  merges  insensibly  by 
slow  degrees  into  summer,  with  occasional  ''cold  snaps,"  and  frosty 
nights  begin  again  by  the  1st  of  September. 

The  sun  is  entirely  below  the  horizon  at  Point  Barrow  for  72  days  in 
the  winti^T,  beginning  November  15,  though  visible  by  refraction  a  day 
or  two  later  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  and  a  diiy  or  two  earlier  at 
the  end.  The  midday  darkness  is  never  complete  even  at  the  winter 
solsti(*e,  as  the  sun  is  such  a  short  distan(*e  below  the  horizon,  but  the 
time  suitable  for  <mtdoor  employments  is  limited  to  a  short  twilight 
from  9  a.  m.  to  3  ]).  m.     Theie  is,  of  course,  an  equal  time  in  the  summer 


'Pari.  Rep.,  1854,  vol.  42,  opp.  p.  186.  »0p.  cit.,  p.  265.  "Corwin  Report,  p.  72. 
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when  the  suii  is  continually  above  the  horizon,  and  for  abont  a  mouth 
before  and  after  this  period  the  twilight  is  so  bright  all  night  that  no 
stars  are  visible. 

Tlie  snowfall  during  the  winter  is  comparatively  small.  There  is 
probably  not  more  than  a  foot  of  snow  on  a  level  anywhere  on  the  land, 
though  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  measure  or  estimate,  as  it  is  so  fine 
and  dry  that  it  is  easily  moved  by  the  wind  and  is  ccmstautly  in  motion, 
forming  deep,  heavy,  hard  drifts  under  all  the  banks,  while  many  ex- 
posed places,  especially  the  top  of  the  sand  bea<?h,  are  swept  entirely 
clean.  The  snow  begins  to  soften  and  melt  about  the  first  week  in 
April,  but  goes  off  very  slowly,  so  that  the  ground  is  not  wholly  bare 
before  the  middle  or  end  of  June.  The  grass,  however,  begins  to  turn 
green  early  in  June,  and  a  few  flowers  are  seen  in  blossom  as  early  as 
June  7  or  8. 

Bain  begins  to  fall  as  early  as  April,  but  cold,  snowy  days  are  not  un- 
common later  than  that  date.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  clear,  calm  weuther 
during  the  winter,  and  extremely  low  temperatures  are  seldom  accom- 
panied by  high  wind.  Violent  storms  are  not  unconunon,  however, 
especially  in  November,  during  the  latter  part  of  January,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary. One  gale  from  the  south  and  southwest,  which  occurred  January 
22, 1882,  reiuihed  a  velocity  of  100  miles  an  hour.  The  most  agreeable 
season  of  the  year  is  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the  end  of  July, 
when  the  sea  opens.    Aft^er  this  there  is  much  foggy  and  cloudy  weather. 

Fresh-water  ponds  begin  to  freeze  about  the  last  week  in  September, 
and  by  the  lirst  or  second  week  in  October  everything  is  sufliciently 
frozen  for  the  natives  to  travel  with  sledges  to  fish  through  the  ice  of 
the  inland  rivers.  Melting  begins  with  the  thawing  of  the  snow,  but  the 
larger  ponds  are  not  clear  of  i(»e  till  the  middle  or  end  of  July.  The  sea 
in  most  seasons  is  permanently  closed  by  freezing  and  the  moving  in  of 
heavy  icre  fields  from  about  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  July. 
The  heavy  ice  in  ordinary  seasons  does  not  move  very  far  from  the  shore, 
while  the  sea  is  more  or  less  encumbered  with  floating  masses  all  summer. 
These  usually  ground  on  a  bar  which  runs  from  the  Seahorse  Islands 
along  the  shore  parallel  to  it  and  about  1,000  yards  distant,  forming  a 
*' barrier''  or  "land-floe"  of  high,  broken  hummocks,  inshore  of  which 
the  sea  freezes  over  smooth  and  undisturbed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
outer  pack. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  heavy  pack,  under  the  pressure  of  violent  and 
long-continued  westerly  winds,  i>ushes  across  the  bar  and  is  forced  up 
on  the  beivch.  The  ice  sometimes  comes  in  with  great  rapidity.  The 
natives  informed  us  that  a  ye^r  or  two  before  the  station  was  established 
the  heavy  ice  <?ame  in  against  the  village  cliffs,  tearing  away  part  of  the 
bank  and  destroying  a  house  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  so  suddenly  that 
one  of  the  inmates,  a  large,  stout  man,  was  unable  to  escape  through  the 
trap-door  and  was  crushed  to  death.  Outside  of  the  land-floe  the  ice  is 
a  broken  pack,  consisting  of  hummocks  of  fragmentary  old  and  new  ice, 
interspersed  with  comparatively  level  fields  of  the  former.     During  the 
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early  part  of  the  winter  tliis  paek  is  most  of  the  time  in  motion,  some- 
times moving  northeastward  with  the  prevailing  current  and  griudhig 
along  the  edge  of  the  barrier,  sometime.s  moving  off  to  sea  before  an  off- 
shore wind,  leaAing  ''leads"  of  open  water,  whicli  in  calm  weather  are 
immediately  covered  with  new  i(»e  (at  the  rate  of  6  inches  in  24  hours), 
and  again  coming  in  witli  greater  or  less  violence  against  the  edges  of 
this  new  ice,  crushing  and  crumpling  it  up  against  the  bamer.  Portions 
of  the  land-floe  even  float  off  and  move  away  with  the  pa<*k  at  this  season. 

The  westerly  gales  of  the  later  winter,  however,  bring  in  great  quan- 
tities of  ice,  whicli,  pressing  against  the  land-floe,  are  pushed  up  into 
hummocks  and  ground  firmly  in  deei)er  water,  thus  increasing  the  breadth 
of  the  fixed  land-floe  until  the  line  of  separation  between  the  land-floe 
and  the  moving  i)ack  is  4  or  5  or  sometimes  even  8  miles  from  land.  The 
hummocks  of  the  land-floe  show^  a  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  in 
lines  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  if  the  pressure  has  not  been  too  great 
there  are  often  fields  of  ice  of  the  season  not  over  4  feet  thick  between 
the  ranges  of  hummocks,  as  was  the  case  in  the  winter  of  1881-'82.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  the  pressure  was  so  great  that -there  were 
no  such  fields,  and  even  the  level  ice  inside  of  the  barrier  was  crushed 
into  hummocks  in  many  places. 

After  the  gales  are  over  there  is  generally  less  motion  in  the  pack, 
until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  easterly  winds  usually  cause 
leads  to  open  at  the  edge  of  the  land-floe.  These  leads  now  continue  to 
open  and  shut,  varying  in  size  with  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind. 
As  the  season  advances,  especially  in  July,  the  melting  of  the  ice  on 
the  surface  loosens  portions  of  the  land-floe,  which  float  off  and  join  the 
pack,  bringing  the  leads  nearer  to  the  shore.  In  the  meantime  the  level 
shore  ice  has  been  cut  away  from  the  beach  by  the  warm  water  running 
down  from  the  land  and  has  growni  ''rotten"  and  full  of  holes  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  By  the  time  the  outride  ice  has  moved  away  so  as  to 
leave  only  the  floes  grounded  on  the  bar  the  inside  ice  breaks  up  into 
loose  masses,  moving  up  and  down  with  wind  and  current  and  ready 
to  move  oft'  through  the  first  break  in  the  barrier.  Portions  of  the  re- 
maining barrier  gradually  break  oft'  and  at  last  the  whole  finally  floats 
and  moves  out  with  the  pack,  sometimes,  as  in  1881 — a  very  remarkable 
season — moving  out  of  sight  from  the  land. 

This  final  departure  of  the  ice  may  take  i)lace  at  any  time  between 
the  middle  of  July  and  the  middle  of  August.  East  of  Point  Harrow 
we  had  oi)portunities  only  for  hasty  and  superficial  observations  of  the 
state  of  the  ice.  The  land  fioe  api)ears  to  form  some  distance  outside 
of  the  saiidy  islands,  and  from  the  account  of  the  natives  there  is  much 
open  water  along  shore  early  in  the  season,  caused  by  the  breaking  up 
of  the  rivers.  Dr.  Simpson'  leariied  from  the  natives  that  the  trading 
parties  which  left  the  Point  about  the  1st  of  July  found  open  water  at 
Dease  Inlet.  This  is  more  definite  information  than  we  were  able  to 
obtain.  We  only  learned  that  they  counted  on  finding  open  water  a 
few  days'  journey  east. 
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THE  PEOPLE. 
PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

In  stiiture  these  people  are  of  a  medium  lieiglit,  robust  and  museular, 
"inclining  ratlier  to  spareness  than  corpulence,'"  though  the  fullness 
of  the  face  and  the  thick  fur  clothing  often  gives  the  impression  of 
the  latter.  There  is,  however,  ccmsiderable  individual  variation  among 
them  in  this  respect.  The  women  are  as  a  rule  shorter  than  the  men, 
occasionally  almost  dwarfish,  th(mgh  scmie  women  are  taller  than  many 
of  the  men.  The  tallest  man  observ^ed  measured  6  feet  9J  inches,  and 
the  shortest  4  feet  11  inches.  The  tallest  woman  was  5  feet  3  inches  in 
height,  and  the  shortest  4  feet  ^  inch.  The  hea\iest  man  weighed  204 
l)ounds  and  the  lightest  120  i^ounds.  One  woman  weighed  192  pounds 
and  the  shortest  woman  was  also  the  lightest,  weighing  only  100  pcmnds.^ 
The  hands  and  feet  are  small  and  well  shai)ed,  though  the  former  soon 
become  distorted  and  roughened  by  work.  We  did  not  observe  the 
peculiar  breadth  of  hands  noticed  by  Dr.  Simpson,  nor  is  the  shortness 
of  the  thumb  which  he  mentions  sufli(;ient  to  attract  attention.*  Their 
feet  are  so  small  that  only  one  of  our  party,  who  is  much  below  the 
ordinary  size,  was  able  to  wear  the  boot«  made  by  the  natives  for  them- 
selves. Small  and  delicate  hands  and  feet  appear  to  be  a  universal 
chanu5t^ristic  of  the  Eskimo  race  and  have  been  mentioned  by  most 
observers  from  Greenland  to  Alaska.* 

The  featiu-es  of  these  people  have  been  describwl  by  Dr.  Simpson,* 
and  are  distinctively  Eskimo  in  tyi>e,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  accompanying  iM>rtraits  (Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  from  photographs  by 
Lieut.  Ray)  with  tlie  many  pictures  brought  from  the  eastern  Arctic 


»Op.  cit.,  p.  264. 

'SimpiioD,  op.  oit.,  p.  238. 

*8eo  Report  of  Point  Barrow  Exiieilition,  p.  50,  for  a  tablo  of  moasarenienta  of  u  nanibcr  of  indi- 
Tiduals  solectiHl  at  random  from  the  nativeH  of  both  viUages  and  their  viHitoni. 

<Op.  cit.,  p.  238. 

*DaviR  (1586)  Bx>«ak8  of  the  "small,  Hlender  hands  and  feet'  of  the  Greenlandeni.  Hakluyt'a  Voya- 
gee,  etc.  (1589),  p.  782. 

"Their  hands  and  feet  are  little  and  soft."    Crantz,  vol.  1,  p.  133  (Greenland). 

Hands  and  feet  "extremely  diminutive,"    Parry  Ist  Voy.,  p.  282  (Baffin  Land). 

"Their  hands  and  feet  are  small  and  well  formed."    Kunilien  Contrih.,  p.  15  (Cumberland  Gulf). 

"Feet  extraordinarily  small. "    Ellis,  Voyage,  etc.,  p.  132  (Hudson  Strait). 

Franklin  (1st  Exp.,  vol.  2,  p.  180)  mentions  the  small  hands  and  feet  of  the  two  old  Eskimo  that  he 
met  at  the  Bloody  Fall  of  the  Coppermine  River. 

"...  boots  purchased  on  the  coast  were  seldom  large  enough  for  our  ]ieo]de."  Richardson 
Searching  Exp.,  i,  p.  344  (Cape  Bathurst). 

"Their  hands  and  feet  are  small."    Petroff,  Report,  etc.,  p.  134  (Kuskoquim  River). 

Chappell  (Hudson  Bay,  pp.  59,  60)  has  a  remarkable  theory  to  act^ount  for  the  smallness  of  the 
extremities  among  the  people  of  Hudson  Strait.  He  believes  that  "the  same  intense  cold  which 
restricts  vegetation  to  the  form  of  creeping  shrubs  has  also  its  effect  upon  the  growth  of  mankind, 
preventing  the  extremities  from  attaining  their  due  proportion  " ! 

•Op.  cit.,  p.  238. 
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regions  by  various  explorers,  boiiic  of  which  might  easily  pass  for  por- 
tniits  of  porsoDs  of  our  avquaiutaiiee  at  Point  Barrow,' 

The  face  i»  broad,  flat,  aud  rouud,  with  high  cheek  boiie»  and  rather 
low  forehead,  brood  across  the  brow  and  narrowing  al>ove,  while  the 
head  is  somewhat  pointed  toward  the  erowu.    The  jiecaliar  shape  of  the 


Fin.  2 MbmOSiiu, 


head  is  somewhat  masked  by  the  way  of  wearing  the  hair,  and  is  best 
seen  in  tli«  Mkull.  The  nose  is  short,  witli  Httle  or  no  bridge  (few  Eski- 
mo were  able  to  wear  our  spring  eye-glasses),  aTid  broad,  osiieeially 
across  the  alie  nasie,  with  a  peculiar  rounded,  somewhat  bulbous  tip, 


)r  him  in  Boelon  In  Ibu  vialvi 
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and  large  nostrils.    Tlie  eyea  arc  horizontal,*  with  rather  fttll  lids,  and 
arc  but  slightly  Hunkeu  below  tlie  level  of  the  face. 

Tlie  mouth  in  large  mid  the  lip»  full,  especially  the  under  one.  The 
teeth  are  naturally  large,  and  in  youth  arc  white  and  generally  regular, 
hut  by  middle  age  they  are  generally  worn  down  Ui  flat-crowned  stumps, 
as  is  usual  among  the  Eskimo.   The  color  of  the  skin  is  a  light  yellowish 


brown,  with  often  considerable  ruddy  color  on  the  cheeks  and  lips. 
There  apiM'arK  to  l>e  mii(;li  natunil  variation  in  the  com[>lexion,  some 
women  being  nearly  as  fiiir  as  Euroiwans,  while  other  individuals  seem 
to  have  naturally  a  cojijiery  (tolor,*  In  most  ciwes  the  complexion  ap- 
I>ears  darker  than  it  really  is  from  theeffectsofexiMisui-e  to  the  weather. 
AH  Hunhum  ver>'  easily,  especially  iu  the  spring  when  there  is  a  strong 
rcflwition  from  the  snow. 


'  The  oipresxioii  orabll<|iiitv  tii  Ihi-  ,'ye*.  nivalj 
myv  aiiavD  from  Ih<t  Hhape  of  the  rbiwk  bon^a. 

'Frobishi^raays  of  Ihepcuplonf  Baffin  Lanil:  ■' 
av)."    HaUujt's  Voyages,  etc.  fliSB).  p,  «£7, 
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The  old  are  mncli  wrinkled,  and  they  freqneiitly  Hufier  ftttm  watery 
eyes,  with  large  saekH  under  tlieni,  which  hegin  to  fomi  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age.  There  in  conHiderable  variation  in  features,  as  well  as 
complexion,  among  them  even  in  cdnes  n  here  there  seema  to  be  no  sua- 
picion  of  mixed  blood  Theie  w  re  ae\eril  mtu  among  them  with  de- 
cided aquiline  noaes  and  something  of  a  Hebrew  cast  of  couBtenaiice. 


youiiK  dmh  of  UtU*vvl 


The  eyes  are  of  variouB  shades  of  dark  brown — two  pairs  of  light  hazel 
eycii  were  observed — and  are  often  handsome.  The  hair  is  black,  per- 
ffeetly  straiglit,  and  very  thick.  With  the  men  it  is  generally  coarser 
than  with  the  women,  who  HOinetimes  have  very  long  and  silky  hair, 
though  it  generally  doen  not  reach  much  below  the  (thoulders.  The  eye- 
brows are  thin  and  the  beard  s<;anty,  gniwing  mostly  iijton  the  npper 
lip  and  chin,  and  seldom  appearing  uuder  the  age  of  20.  In  this  they 
resemble  most  Eskimo.     Back,'  however,  si^eaks  of  the  "luxuriant 
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beards  and  flowing  mustaches"  of  the  Eskimo  of  the  Oreat  Fish  Eiver. 
Some  of  the  older  men  have  ratlior  heavy  black  mustaches,  but  there  is 
much  variation  in  this  respect.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  (as  much 
is  commonly  exposed  in  the  house)  is  remarkably  free  from  hair.  The 
general  expression  is  good  humored  and  attractive. 

Tlie  males,  even  when  very  young,  are  remarkable  for  their  graeefiil 
and  dignified  carriage.  The  body  is  held  erect,  witli  the  shoulders 
square  and  ehest  well  thrown  out,  the  knees  straight,  and  the  feet  firmly 
planted  on  the  ground.  In  walking  they  move  with  long  swinging  elas- 
tic strides,  the  toes  well  turned  out  and  the  arms  swinging. 

I  can  not  agree  with  Dr.  Simpson  that  the  turning  out  of  the  toes 
gives  "a  certain  iieeuliarity  to  their  gait  difficult  to  describe." '  I  should 
say  that  they  walked  like  well  built  athletic  white  men.  The  women, 
on  the  other  baud,  although  possessing  good  physiques,  are  singularly 
ungraceful  in  their  movements  They  walk  at  a  sort  of  shuffling  half- 
trot,  with  the  toes  turned  iu,  the  body  leaning  forward,  and  the  arms 
hanging  awkwardly.' 

A  noticeable  thing  about  the  women  is  the  remarkable  flexibility  of 
the  body  and  limbs,  and  the  great  length  of  time  they  can  stand  in  a 
stooping  posture.    (See  Fig.  5  tur  a  posture  often  assumed  iu  working.] 


Fill.  S.— Wnniin  iitntohInK  aklna. 

Both  men  and  women  have  a  very  fair  share  of  muscular  strength. 
Some  of  the  women,  esiM'cially,  Hhowed  a  power  of  carrying  heavy  loads 
superior  to  most  whit<*.  men.  We  were  able  to  make  no  other  compari- 
sons of  their  strcngtli  with  ours.  Tlieir  power  of  endunince  is  very 
great,  aud  both  s»'xes  ait;  capable  of  making  long  tlistances  on  fiwt. 
Two  men  sometimes  spend  'Ji  Iiours  tramping  tlirough  the  rough  ice  in 
search  of  swiIm,  and  we  knew  of  insbmces  where  small  parties  made 
jonnieys  of  50  oi'  "o  niilet*  on  foot  witliont  stopping  to  sleep. 

The  women  are  not  pnilific.  Although  all  the  adults  are  or  have  been 
married,  many  of  them  are  childless,  and  tew  have  more  than  two  chil- 
dren. One  woman  was  known  Ut  have  at  least  four,  but  investigations 
of  this  sort  were  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  universal  cnstom 

'Op,cit.,ii.2M.  'Cf.  Slnip«oii.oii.cll..  p.J40. 
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of  adoption.  Dr.  Simpson  heard  of  a  "rare  case''  where  one  woman  had 
borne  seven  children.*  We  heard  of  no  twins  at  either  village,  thongh 
we  obtained  the  Eskimo  word  for  twins.  It  was  impossible  to  learn 
with  certainty  the  age  at  which  the  women  first  bear  children,  from  the 
impossibility  of  learning  the  age  of  any  individuals  in  the  absence  of 
any  fixed  method  of  reckoning  time.  Dr.  Simpson  states  that  they  do 
not  commonly  bear  children  before  the  age  of  20,*  and  we  certainly  saw 
no  mothers  who  appeared  younger  than  this.  We  knew  of  but  five  cases 
of  pregnancy  in  the  two  villages  during  the  2  years  of  our  stay.  Of 
these,  one  suffered  miscarriage,  and  of  the  other  four,  only  two  of  the 
infants  lived  more  than  a  short  time.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  for  the 
reasons  stated  above,  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  age  to  which  these 
people  live,  though  it  is  natural  to  supi>ose  that  the  arduous  and  often 
precarious  existence  which  they  lead  must  prevent  any  great  longevity. 
Men  and  women  who  appeared  t/O  be  60  or  over  were  rare.  Yuksl'iia, 
the  so-called  "chief  of  Nuwftk,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  a  man  of 
considerable  infiuencre  at  the  time  the  Plover  wintered  at  Point  Barrow 
(1852-'54),  was  in  1881  a  feeble,  bowed,  tottering  old  nmn,  very  deaf 
and  almost  blind,  but  with  his  mental  fa<iulties  apparently  unimpaired. 
Gray  hair  appears  uncommon.  Even  the  oldest  are,  as  a  rule,  but 
slightly  gray. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs  are  the  most  frequent 
and  serious  ailments  from  which  they  suft'er.  The  former  are  most 
prevalent  toward  the  end  of  summer  and  early  in  winter,  and  are  due 
to  the  natives  sleeping  on  the  damp  gnmnd  and  to  their  extreme  care- 
lessness in  exposing  themselves  to  drafts  of  wind  when  overheated. 
Nearly  everyone  suffers  from  coughs  and  colds  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  and  many  deaths  occur  at  this  season  and  the  beginning  of 
winter  from  a  disease  which  appears  to  be  pneumonia.  A  few  cases, 
one  fatal,  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  were  observed,  which  were  proba- 
bly aggravated  by  the  universal  hiibit  of  inhaling  tobacco  smoke.  The 
people  suffer  from  diarrhea,  indigestion,  and  esi>ecially  from  constipa- 
tion. 

Gonorrhea  appears  common  in  both  sexes,  but  syphilis  seems  to  be 
unknown  in  spite  of  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  women  with  the 
whalemen.  One  case  of  uterine  hemorrhage  was  observed.  Cutaneous 
diseases  are  rare.  A  severe  ulcer  on  the  leg,  of  long  standing,  was  cured 
by  our  surgeon,  to  whose  observations  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  what  I 
have  to  say  about  the  diseases  of  these  people;  and  one  man  liad  lost 
the  cartilage  of  his  nose  and  was  marked  all  over  the  body  with  hideous 
sc*ars  from  what  appeared  to  be  some  form  of  scrofulous  disease.  A 
single  case  of  tumor  on  the  deltoid  muscle  was  observed.  Rheumatism 
is  rather  frequent.    All  are  subject  to  snow  blindness  in  the  spring,  and 


>  op.  cit.,  p.  254.  *Op.  cit.  p.  2&4. 
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sores  on  the  face  from  neglected  frost  bites  are  common.  Many  are 
blind  in  one  eye  from  what  appears  to  be  cataract  or  leucoma,  but  only 
one  case  of  complete  blindness  was  noticed.  Dr.  Sutherland  states  that 
he  does  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  total  blindness  among  the 
Eskimo  that  he  saw  in  Baffin  Land,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  "An 
individual  in  such  a  state  would  be  quite  unfit  for  the  life  of  toil  and 
hardship  to  which  the  hardy  Esquimaux  is  exposed.  The  neglect  con- 
sequent upon  this  helpless  condition  most  probably  cuts  off  its  afflicted 
objects."  * 

This  seems  quite  reasonable  on  a  priori  grounds,  but  nevertheless  the 
blind  man  at  Cape  Smyth  had  lived  to  middle  age  in  very  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  though  supi)orted  to  a  great  extent  by  his  relatives 
he  was  nevertheless  able  to  do  a  certain  share  of  work,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  paddler  for  a  whaling  umiak. 

Injuries  are  rare.  One  man  had  lost  both  feet  at  the  ankle  and  moved 
about  with  great  ease  and  rapidity  on  his  knees.  All  are  subject  to 
bleeding  at  the  nose  and  usually  i)lug  the  bleeding  nostril  with  a  bunch 
of  deer  hair.* 

This  habit,  as  it  has  been  termed,'  of  vicarious  hemorrhage  seems  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  Eskimo  race  wherever  they  have  been  met  with, 
and  has  been  8upi)ose(l  to  be  a  process  of  nature  for  relieving  the  full- 
ness of  the  circulatory  system  caused  by  their  exclusively  animal  diet.^ 

Natural  deformities  and  abnormalities  of  structure  are  uncommon, 
except  strabismus,  which  is  common  and  often,  at  least,  congenital.  One 
boy  in  Utkiav^wlii  had  his  forehead  twisted  to  one  side,  probably  from 
some  accident  or  difficulty  during  delivery.  His  intelligence  did  not 
seem  to  be  impaired.  The  people  are,  as  a  rule,  right  handed,  but  that 
left-handed  persons  occasionally  occur  is  shown  by  their  having  a  word 
for  a  left-handed  man.  We  also  collected  a  "crooked  knife,"  fitted  for 
use  with  the  left  hand.'* 

PSYCHICAL    CHAIIACTERISTICS. 

As  a  nile  they  are  quick-witted  and  intelligent,  and  show  a  great 
capacity  for  ai)preciating  and  learning  useful  things,  especially  mechan- 
ical arts.  Ill  (lisi)()sition  they  are  light-hearted  and  cheerful,  not  easily 
cast  down  by  sorrow  or  misfortune,  and  though  sometimes  quick-tem- 
pered, their  anger  sehhmi  lasts  long.^  They  have  a  very  keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  are  fond  of  practical  Jokes,  which  they  take  in  good  part, 


•Jcmni.  Etlmol.  Soc.  vol.  4.  i».  206. 

*C<)tnpan*  wliat  Davis  wrote  in  15i<6  of  tlio  (Jreoiilamlors:  "  These  people  aro  much  given  to  blco<l, 
and,  therefore,  stopi)e  theyr  uoses  with  dcero  ha yro  or  the  hayre  of  an  eUiu."  Hakluyt.  Vnya;^e.H,  etc., 
158!).  p.  7K2. 

'  Kgede,  Greenland,  ji.  120;  Crantz,  vol.  1.  p.  234  ((Jreenland) ;  Southerland.  Jouru.  Etlinol.  Soc,  vt>l. 
IV,  p.  207  (IJaffiii  Land);  Chappell.  "  HudHon  Hay,"  ]>.  74  (North  Sliore  of  Ilmlson  Strait);  Lyon, 
.J«»urnal,  p.  IH  (Hudson  Strait);  Franklin,  Ist  Kxp.,  I,  p.  29  (HudHon  Strait);  Parry,  2d  Voy.,  p.  544 
(I^hiilik);  n(M)iMr,  Tents  of  the  Tnski,  \t.  185  (Plover  liay.  Siberia). 

*  I  have  an  indi-vtinct  reeolle<'tion  of  having  once  seen  a  left-hande<l  porAon  from  Nuwftk. 

•Holm  callH  the  Eaat  Greenlanders  "et  nieget  livligt  Folkcfii-rd"    Geogr.  Tidekrift,  vol.  8,  p.  96. 
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even  when  practiced  on  themseltes.  They  are  generally  peaceable. 
We  did  not  witness  a  single  quarrel  among  the  men  during  the  two  years 
of  our  stay,  though  they  told  us  stories  of  fatal  quarrels  in  former  years, 
in  which  firearms  were  used.  Liquor  may  have  been  the  cause  of  these 
fights,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  only  suicide  I  ever  heard  of 
among  them,  which  I  am  informed  by  Capt.  B.  E.  Smith,  the  whaling 
master  ah^eady  referred  to,  occurred  in  1885  at  Nuwttk.  Disagreements 
between  man  and  wife,  however,  sometimes  lead  to  blows,  in  which  the 
man  does  not  always  get  the  best  of  it. 

When  the  station  was  first  est}iblishe<l  many  of  the  natives  began 
pilfering  from  our  stores,  but  they  soon  learned  that  by  so  doing  they 
cut  themselves  off  from  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  station  and  enjoying 
the  opportunity  for  trading  which  it  afforded,  and  were  glad  to  promise 
to  refrain  from  the  practice.  This  promise  was  very  well  observed, 
though  I  think  wholly  from  feelings  of  self-interest,  iis  the  thieves  when 
detected  seemed  to  have  no  feeling  of  shame.  Some,  I  believe,  never 
yielded  to  the  temptaticm.  There  was  seldom  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
restitution  of  stolen  articles,  as  the  thief's  comra<le«  would  not  attempt 
to  shield  him,  but  often  voluntarily  betrayed  him.  They  acknowledged 
that  there  was  considerable  thie\ing  on  board  of  the  ships,  but  the  men 
of  Utkiavwin  tried  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  Nuwttk  people,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  the  charge  was  reciprocated,  as  was  the  case  regarding 
the  theft  of  the  Plover^H  sails.^  We  also  heard  of  occasional  thefts 
among  themselves,  especially  of  seals  left  on  the  ice  or  venison  buried 
in  the  snow,  but  men  who  were  said  to  be  thieves  did  not  ai)pear  to  lose 
any  social  consideration. 

Kobbery  with  violence  api>ears  to  be  unknown.  We  never  saw  or 
heard  of  the  "burglar-alarm"  described  by  Dr.  Simpson,*  which  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  was  really  a  "demon  trap"  like  that  described  by 
Lieut.  Ray  (see  below,  under  Religion). 

They  are  in  the  main  tnithful,  though  a  detected  lie  is  hardly  con- 
sidered more  than  a  good  joke,  and  considerable  trickery  is  practiced  in 
trailing.  For  instance,  soon  after  the  station  was  established  they 
brought  over  the  carcass  of  a  dog,  with  the  skin,  head,  feet,  and  tail 
removed,  and  attempted  to  sell  it  for  a  young  reindeer;  and  when  we 
began  to  purchase  seal-oil  for  the  lamps  one  woman  brought  over  a  tin 
can  nearly  filled  with  ice,  with  merely  a  layer  of  oil  on  top. 

Clothing  and  other  articles  made  esi)e^ially  for  sale  to  us  were  oft^n 
very  carelessly  and  hastily  made,  while  their  own  things  were  always 
carefully  finished.^ 

Their  aftection  for  each  other,  especially  for  their  children,  is  strong, 

I  Simpson,  op.  cit.,  p.  248. 

«0p.  cit.,  p.  247. 

■  Compare  NordenskioUrH  oxpcrienc©  in  Rfbo,ria.  The  "Chukches"  «ol<l  him  skinned  foxes  with  the 
head  and  feet  cut  otf  for  hares,  (Vega,  vol.  1,  p.  448),  young  ivory  gulls  for  ptarmigan,  and  a  dog's  skull 
for  a  seal's  (vol.  2,  p.  137) .  Besides.  • '  While  their  own  things  were  always  made  with  the  greatest  care,  all 
that  they  did  (^])ecially  for  us  was  done  with  extreme  carelessness"  (ibid).  The  Eskimos  at  Hotham 
Inlet  also  tried  to  sell  Capt.  Beechey  flBhaklns  sewed  together  to  represent  fish.    (Voyage,  p.  286.) 
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though  they  make  little  show  of  grief  for  bereavement,  and  their  minds 
are  easily  diverted  by  amusements.  I  am  ineh'ned  to  beUeve,  however, 
from  some  cases  1  have  observed,  that  grief  is  deeper  and  more  perma- 
nent than  superficial  appearances  would  indicate. 

Their  curiosity  is  unbounded,  and  they  have  no  hesitation  in  gratify- 
ing it  by  unlimited  questioning.  All  who  have  read  the  accounts  of  the 
Eskimo  character  given  by  explorers  in  other  i)arts  of  the  Arctic  regions 
will  recognize  this  as  a  familiar  trait.  We  also  found  the  habit  of 
begging  at  first  quite  as  offensive  among  some  of  these  people  as  other 
travelers  have  found  it,  but  as  they  grew  better  acquainted  with  us  they 
ceased  to  beg  except  for  trifling  things,  such  as  a  chew  of  tobacco  or  a 
match.  Some  of  the  better  class  never  begged  at  all.  Some  of  them 
seemed  to  feel  truly  grateful  for  the  benefits  and  gifts  received,  and  en- 
deavored by  their  general  behavior,  as  well  as  in  more  substantial  ways 
to  make  some  adequate  return.  Others  appeared  to  think  only  of  what 
they  might  receive. 

Hosi)itality  is  a  universal  virtue.  Many  of  them,  from  the  beginning 
of  our  acquaintance  with  them,  showed  the  greatest  friendliness  and 
willingness  to  assist  us  in  every  way,  while  others,  especially  if  there 
were  many  of  them  together,  were  inclined  to  be  insolent,  and  knives 
were  occasionally  drawn  in  sudden  fits  of  passion.  These  "roughs,*^ 
however,  soon  learned  that  behavior  of  this  sort  was  punished  by  prompt 
ostracism  and  threats  of  severer  discipline,  and  before  the  first  nine 
months  were  past  we  had  established  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the 
whole  village  at  Cape  Smyth.  Some  of  those  who  were  at  first  most 
insolent  became  afterwards  our  best  friends.  Living  as  these  people 
do  at  peace  with  their  neighbors,  they  would  not  be  expected  to  exhibit 
the  fierce  martial  courage  of  many  other  savages,  but  bold  whalemen 
and  venturous  ice-hunters  can  not  be  said  to  lack  bravery. 

In  tlieir  dealings  with  white  men  the  richer  and  more  infiuential 
among  them  at  least  consider  themselves  their  exjuals  if  not  their  supe- 
riors, and  they  do  not  appreciate  the  attitude  of  arrogant  sui)eriority 
adopted  by  many  white  men  in  their  intercourse  with  so-calle<l  savages. 
Many  of  them  show  a  grace  of  manner  and  a  natural  delicacy  and  polite- 
ness which  is  quite  surprising.  L  liave  known  a  young  Eskimo  so  polite 
that  in  conversing  with  Lieut.  Kay  he  would  take  pains  to  mispronounce 
his  words  in  the  same  way  as  the  hitter  did,  so  as  not  to  hurt  his  feelings 
by  correcting  liim  bluntly.' 

TRIBAL   PHENOMENA. 

We  were  unable  to  discover  among  these  people  the  slightest  trace  of 
tribal  organization  or  of  division  into  gentes,  and  in  this  our  observa- 
tions agree  with  those  of  all  who  have  studied  the  Eskimos  elsewhere. 
They  call  themselves  as  a  race  *'  In'uin,"  a  tenn  corresponding  to  the 


■Conipftn'  Vo^a,  vol.  1,  p.  489.     The  ('Imkchcs  won*  "so  courteous  as  not  to  correct  but  to  adopt  the 
miHtakoB  in  tbo  prouuucuitiou  ur  lueauiDg  of  worda  that  wero  inado  on  the  Vega." 
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"Inuit"  of  other  dialects,  and  meaning  "i)eople,"  or  <<  human  beings." 
Under  this  name  they  include  white  men  and  Indians  as  well  as  Eskimo, 
as  is  the  case  in  Greenland  and  the  Mackenzie  River  district,  and  prob- 
ably also  everywhere  else,  though  many  writers  have  supposed  it  to  be 
applied  by  them  only  to  their  own  race. 

They  have  however  special  names  for  the  former  two  races.  The 
people  of  any  village  are  known  as  "the  inhabitants  of  such  and  such 
a  place;"  for  instance,  NuwCiTimiun,  "the  inhabitants  of  the  i)oint;" 
Utkiavwiiimiun,  "the  inhabitants  of  UtkiAvwIn;"  Kunmiun  (inGreen- 
landic  "Kungmiut"),  "the  people  who  Uve  on  the  river."  The  people 
about  Norton  Sound  speak  of  the  northern  Eskimo,  especially  those  of 
Point  Barrow  and  Cape  Smyth,  as  "Kiium&'dllu,"  which  is  not  a  name 
derived  from  a  location,  but  a  sort  of  nickname,  the  meaning  of  which 
was  not  ascertained.  The  Point  Barrow  natives  do  not  call  themselves 
by  this  name,  but  apply  it  to  those  people  whose  winter  village  is  at 
Demarcation  Point  (or  Uerschel  Island,  see  above,  p.  2G).  This  word 
appears  in  the  corrupted  form  "Kokmullit,"  as  the  name  of  the  village 
at  Nuwuk  on  Petroft*'s  map.  Petroflf  derived  his  information  regarding 
the  northern  coast  at  second-hand  from  people  who  had  obtained  their 
knowledge  of  names,  etc.,  from  the  natives  of  Norton  Sound. 

The  people  of  the  two  villages  under  consideration  frequently  go  back- 
ward and  forward,  sometimes  removing  permanently  from  one  village  to 
the  other,  while  strangers  from  distant  villages  sometimes  winter  here, 
so  that  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  second  year,  when  we  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  everybody  at  Utkiavwln,  that  we  could  form 
anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  population  of  this  village.^ 
This  we  found  to  be  about  140  souls.  As  well  as  we  could  judge,  there 
were  about  150  or  160  at  Nuwfik.  These  figures  show  a  great  decrease 
in  numbers  since  the  end  of  1853,  when  Dr.  Simpson^  reckoned  the  pop- 
ulation of  Nuwftk  at  309.  During  the  2  years  from  September,  1881,  to 
August,  1883,  there  were  fifteen  deaths  that  we  heard  of  in  the  village 
of  Utkiavwin  alone,  and  only  two  children  born  in  that  period  survived. 
With  this  ratio  between  the  number  of  births  and  deaths,  even  in  a 
period  of  comparative  plenty,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  race  can  es- 
cape speedy  extinction,  unless  by  accessions  from  without,  wliich  in  their 
isolated  situation  they  are  not  likely  to  receive.^ 

SOCIAL  SUEEOUNDINGS. 
CONTACT  WITH   UNCIVILIZED  PEOPLE. 

Other  Eskimo, — The  nearest  neighbors  of  these  i)eople,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  are  the  Eskimo  living  at  Demarcation  Point  (or  Herschel 


'See  "Approximate  Census,  etc.,"  Ileport  of  Point  Barrow  Exp.,  p.  49. 

«0p.  cit..  p.  237. 

*Petroft'*H  estimate  (Report,  etc.,  p.  4)  of  the  number  of  natives  on  this  part  of  the  Arctic  coast  is 
much  too  large.  He  gives  the  iMipulation  of  "Ootiwakh"  (Utkiavwifi)  as  225.  Refuge  Inlet  (where 
there  is  merely  a  summer  eam]»  of  Utkiavwifimiuu),  40.  and  "KokmulHt,"  200.  The  supposed  settle- 
ment of  50  inhabitants  at  the  (Jolville  River  is  also  a  mere  summer  camp,  not  existing  in  the  winter. 
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Island),  eastward,  and  those  who  inhabit  the  small  villages  between 
Point  Belcher  and  Wainwright  Inlet.  These  villages  ai'e  three  in  num- 
ber. Tlie  nearest  to  Point  Belcher,  Nuna'ria,  is  now  de^^erted,  and  its 
inhabitants  have  establishexl  the  new  village  of  Sida'ni  nearer  the  inlet. 
The  third  village  (consists  of  a  few  houses  only,  and  is  called  A't(in6, 
The  people  of  these  villages  are  so  closely  connected  that  they  are  some- 
times spoken  of  collectively  as  Sida'runmiun.  At  a  distance  up  the 
river,  which  flows  into  Wainwright  Inlet,  live  the  Ku'ilmiun,  "the  peo- 
ple who  live  on  the  river."  These  appear  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
people  of  the  first  village  below  Wainwright  Inlet,  which  is  named 
KTlauwitawIn.  At  any  rate,  a  party  of  them  who  came  to  Cape  Smyth 
in  the  spring  of  1883  were  spoken  of  indiflferently  as  Eunmiun  or  Kll- 
auwituwITimiuu. 

Small  parties  from  all  the  villages  occasionally  visit  Point  Barrow 
during  the  winter  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  amusement,  traveling 
with  sledges  along  the  land  ice  where  it  is  smooth,  otherwise  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs;  and  similar  parties  from  the  two  northern  villages 
return  these  visits.  No  special  article  of  trade  appears  to  be  sought  at 
either  village,  though  perhai?s  the  southern  villages  have  a  greater 
supply  of  skins  of  the  bearded  seal,  fit  for  making  umiak  covers,  as  I 
knew  of  a  load  of  these  brought  up  for  sale,  and  in  the  spring  of  1883  a 
party  went  down  to  the  inlet  in  search  of  such  skins.  Single  families 
and  small  parties  like  that  from  Kllauwitawlii,  mentioned  above,  some- 
times spend  the  whaling  season  at  Point  Barrow,  joining  some  of  the 
whaling  crews  at  the  northern  viUages.  The  people  that  we  saw  from 
these  settlements  were  very  like  the  northern  Eskimos  but  many  of 
them  spoke  a  perceptibly  harsher  dialect,  sounding  the  final  consonants 
distinctly. 

The  people  at  Point  Hope  are  known  as  Tlkera'flmiun  "  inhabitants 
of  the  forefinger  (Point  Hope),"  and  their  settlement  is  occasionally  vis- 
ited by  straggling  parties.  No  natives  from  Point  Hope  came  north 
during  the  2  years  of  our  stay,  but  a  party  of  them  visited  the  Phrer 
in  185.'^.*  We  found  some  people  acquainted  by  name  with  the  Kuwfi'fi- 
miun  and  Sihiwl'ilmiun  of  the  Kuwiik  (Kowak  or  "Putnam'')  and  Sil- 
awik  Rivers  emptying  into  llotham  Inlet,  and  one  man  was  familiar  with 
the  name  of  Sisualln,  the  great  trading  camp  at  Kotzebue  Sound.  We 
were  unabU*  to  find  that  they  hiul  any  knowledge  of  Asia  ("Kokhlit- 
nuna,")  or  the  Siberian  Eskimo,  but  this  was  probably  due  to  lack  of 
properly  direx'ted  inciuiries,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  well  informed  on 
the  subject  in  the  Plover^s  time.* 

With  the  peoi)le  of  the  Nu'nat.'lk  (Inland)  River,  the  Nunatanmiun, 
they  are  well  acquainted,  as  they  meet  them  every  sunmier  for  puri)oses 
of  trading,  and  a  family  or  two  of  Nunatanmiun  sometimes  spend  the 


*Maguin*.  NW.  PaHHUp*.  p.  384. 

*It  in  to  bo  n*grftt«Ml  that  the  expwlition  was  not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  Dr.  Simpson's  excellent 
paper,  as  macb  valuable  information  was  missed  for  lack  of  suggestions  as  to  the  direction  of  inquiries. 
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winter  at  the  northern  villages.  One  family  wintered  at  Nuwtik  in 
1881-^82,  and  another  at  UtkiavwJil  the  following  winter,  while  a  wid- 
ower of  this  "  tribe  ^'  was  also  settled  there  for  the  same  winter,  having 
married  a  widow  in  the  village.  We  obtained  very  little  definite  infor- 
mation about  these  people  except  that  they  came  from  the  south  and 
descended  the  Colville  River.  Our  investigations  were  rendered  difficult 
by  the  engrossing  nature  of  the  work  of  the  station,  and  the  tnmble 
we  experienced,  at  first,  in  learning  enough  of  the  language  to  make 
ourselves  clearly  understood.  Dr.  Simpson  was  able  to  learn  definitely 
that  the  homes  of  these  people  are  on  the  Nunat&k  and  that  some  of 
them  visit  Kotzebue  Sound  in  the  summer,  while  trading  parties  make 
a  portage  between  the  Nunatftk  and  Colville,  descending  the  latter 
river  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.*  I  have  been  informed  by  the  captain  of  one 
of  the  American  whalers  that  he  has,  in  different  seasons,  met  the  same 
I)eople  at  Kotzebue  Sound  and  the  mouth  of  the  Colville.  We  also  re- 
ceived articles  of  Siberian  tame  reindeer  skin  from  the  east,  which  must 
have  come  acrn)8s  the  country  from  Kotzebue  Sound. 

These  people  differ  from  the  northern  natives  in  some  habits,  which 
will  be  described  later,  and  speak  a  harsher  dialect.  We  were  informed 
that  in  traveling  east  after  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Colville  they  came 
to  the  KClnm^'dlln  ("Kangmali  enyuin"  of  Dr.  Simpson  and  other 
authors)  and  still  further  off  '^  a  great  distance  "  to  the  Kup{ln  or  "  Great 
River  ^' — the  Mackenzie — near  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  village  of  the 
Kupiiiimiun,  whence  it  is  but  a  short  distance  inland  to  the  "  great 
house"  (iglu'kpClk)  of  the  white  men  on  the  great  river  (probably  Fort 
Macphersou).  Beyond  this  we  only  heard  confused  stories  of  people 
without  i)08teriors  and  of  sledges  that  run  by  themselves  without  dogs 
to  draw  them.  We  heard  nothing  of  the  country  of  Kltiga'ni*  or  of  the 
stone-lamp  country  mentioned  by  Dr.  Simpson.'  The  KAiimMlIii  are 
probably,  as  Dr.  Simpson  believes,  the  people  whose  winter  houses  were 
seen  by  Franklin  at  Demarcation  Point,*  near  which,  at  Icy  Reef,  Hooper 
also  saw  a  few  houses.* 

As  already  stated,  Capt.  E.  B.  Smith  was  informed  by  the  natives 
that  there  is  now  no  village  farther  west  than  Herschel  Island,  where 
there  is  one  of  considerable  size.  If  he  was  correctly  informed,  this 
must  be  a  new  village,  since  the  older  explorers  who  passed  along  the 
coast  found  only  a  summer  camp  at  this  point.  He  also  states  that  he 
found  large  numbers  of  ruined  iglus  on  the  outlying  sandy  islands 
along  the  coast,  esi)ecially  near  Anxiety  Point.  We  have  scarcely  any 
information  about  these  people,  as  the  only  white  men  who  have  seen 
them  had  little  intercourse  with  them  in  passing  along  the  coast.*    The 


'  op.  cit.,  pp.  234  and  236. 

*  This  was  the  namo  of  a  girl  at  Nuwflk. 
»0p.  cit.,  p.  269. 

^Second  Exp.,  p.  142. 

*  Tents  of  the  Tu»ki,  p.  255. 

*  All  the  published  information  there  is  about  them  from  personal  observation  can  be  found  in  Frank 
lin,  Second  £xp.,  p.  142;  T.  Simpson,  Narrative,  pp.  118-123;  and  Hooper,  Tents,  etc.,  pp.  255-257  and 
900. 
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Point  Barrow  people  have  but  slight  acquaintance  with  them,  as  they 
see  them  only  a  short  time  each  summer.  Captain  Smith,  however,  in- 
forms me  that  in  the  summer  of  1885  one  boat  load  of  them  came  back 
with  the  Point  Barrow  traders  to  Point  Barrow,  where  he  saw  them  on 
board  of  his  ship.  There  was  a  man  at  UtkiavwTH  who  was  called  "  the 
Kiiiimti'dlln.''  He  came  there  when  a  child,  probably,  by  adoption,  and 
was  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  the  other  people. 

Father  Petitot  appears  to  include  these  i)eople  in  the  "  Ta/o^o^omeuf 
division  of  his  "Tchiglit"  Eskimo,  whom  he  loosely  describes  as  in- 
habiting the  coast  from  Herschel  Island  to  Liverjxwl  Bay,  including 
the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie,^  without  locating  their  ];)ermanent  villages. 
In  jinother  phice,  however,  he  excludes  the  "  Ta/ofeo/omeuf  from  the 
"Tchiglit,"  saying,  "Dans  Touest,  les  Tchiglit  communiquaient  avec 
leurs  plus  proches  voisins  les  Ta/^^/o-meut,''  ^  while  in  a  third  place  ^  he 
gives  the  country  of  the  "Tchiglit"  as  extending  from  the  Copi>ermine 
River  to  the  Colville,  and  on  his  map  in  the  same  volume,  the  "  Tareor- 
meut  ^  are  laid  down  in  the  Mackenzie  delta  only.  According  to  his 
own  account,  however,  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  Eskimo 
west  of  the  Miickenzie  delta.  Tbese  people  undoubtedly  have  a  local 
name  derived  from  that  of  their  winter  \illage,  but  it  is  yet  to  be  learned. 

It  is  possible  that  they  do  consider  themselves  the  same  people  with 
the  Eskimo  of  the  Mackenzie  deltii,  and  call  themselves  by  the  general 
name  of  "  Ta/>^o/>meut "  (=  Taxaiomiun  in  the  Point  Barrow  dialect), 
"  those  who  live  by  the  sea."  That  they  do  not  call  themselves  "  Kfifi- 
mu'dllii "  or  "  Kanmali-enjTiin  "  or  "  Kangmaligmeut "  is  to  my  mind 
quite  certain.  The  word  "  Kftumfl'dlln,"  as  already  stated,  is  used 
at  Norton  Sound  to  designate  the  i)eople  of  Point  Barrow  (I  was 
called  a  "  Kftnmd'dlln "  by  some  Eskimo  at  St.  Michaels  because  I 
six)ke  the  Point  Barrow  dialect),  who  do  not  recognize  the  name  as  be- 
longing to  themselves,  but  have  transferred  it  to  the  people  under  con- 
sideration. Now,  "  Kftnmii'dliri "  is  a  word  formed  after  the  analogy  of 
many  Eskimo  words  from  a  noun  kiiiimt;  and  the  affix  llfi  or  dlln  (in 
Greenlandic  lik),  "  one  who  lias  a ."  The  rjidical  noun,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  I  can  not  ascertain,  would  become  in  the  Mackenzie  dialect 
kpagnvdpk  (using  Petitot's  orthography),  wliich  with  -lik  in  the  plural 
would  make  k/)agmalit.  (According  to  Petitot's  "Grammaiie"  the 
plural  of  -lik  in  the  Mackenzie  dialect  is  -lit,  and  not  -gdlit,  as  in  Green 
landic).  This  is  the  name  given  by  Petitot  on  his  map  to  the  people  of 
the  Anderson  River,^  while  he  calls  the  Anderson  River  itself  K^agmalik.^ 
The  father,  however,  had  but  little  personal  knowledge  of  the  natives 
of  the  Anderson,  having  made  but  two,  apparently  brief,  visits  to  their 
village  in  18(35,  when  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Eskimo. 
He  afterwards  became  fairly  intimate  with  the  Eskimo  of  the  Mackenzie 


*Ibid,  p.  xvi. 

»  Bull,  do  la  Soci6t^  do  G6ographie.  0*  s^r.,  vol.  10.  p.  256. 

*  Seo  alHO  Monographie,  etc.,  p.  xl,  where  the  name  ia  spelled  Kpamalit 

*  Vocabulaire,  etc.,  p.  76. 
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delta,  parties  of  whom  sf^ent  the  ftuinmers  of  1869  and  1870  with  him. 
From  these  parties  he  api)ear«  to  have  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the 
information  embodied  in  his  Monographie  and  Vocabulaire,  as  he  ex- 
plicitly states  that  he  brought  the  last  party  to  Fort  Good  Hope 
"autant  pour  les  instruire  ^  loisir  que  i)our  apprendre  d'eux  leur 
idiome."  ^  Nothing  seems  to  me  more  probable  than  that  he  learned 
from  these  Mackenzie  people  the  names  of  their  neighbors  ol  the  Ander- 
son, which  he  had  failed  to  obtain  in  his  flyinjpf  visits  5  years  before,  and 
that  it  is  the  same  name,  "  KAiimii'dlln,"  which  we  have  followed  from 
Norton  Sound  and  found  always  applied  to  the  people  just  beyond  us. 
Could  we  learn  the  meaning  of  this  word  the  question  might  be  settled, 
but  the  only  possible  derivation  I  can  see  for  it  is  from  the  Oreeulandic 
KarmaK,  a  wall,  which  throws  no  light  upon  the  subject.  Petitot  calls 
the  people  of  Cai)e  Bathurst  K/>agmaliveit,  which  appears  to  mean 
*<  the  real  Kiinmii'dlln  "  (*^  Kftnma'dllil "  and  the  affix  vik,  "  the  reaP). 

The  KupAnmiun  appear  to  inhabit  the  i)ermanent  villages  which  have 
been  seen  near  the  western  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  at  Shingle  Point* 
and  Point  Sabine,'  with  an  outlying  village,  supposed  to  be  deserted,  at 
Point  Kay.*  They  are  the  natives  de^scribed  by  Petitot  in  his  Mono- 
graphic a«  the  Ta/>feo/>meut  division  of  the  Tchiglit,  to  whom,  from  the 
reasons  already  stated,  most  of  his  account  seems  to  apply.  There  ap- 
pears to  me  no  reasonable  dcmbt,  considering  his  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving these  people,  that  Ta^^/>meut,  "those  who  dwell  by  the  sea," 
is  the  name  that  they  actually  apply  to  themselves,  and  that  Kup^Hmiun, 
or  Kopagmut,  "those  who  live  on  the  Great  River,"  is  a  name  bestowed 
upon  them  by  their  neighbors,  perhaps  their  western  neighbors  alone, 
since  all  the  references  to  this  name  seem  to  be  traceable  to  the  author- 
ity of  Dr.  Simpson.  Should  they  apply  to  themselves  a  name  of  similar 
meaning,  it  would  probably  be  of  a  different  form,  as,  according  to 
Petitot,*  they  call  the  Mackenzie  Ku/>vik,  instead  of  KupCik  or  Kui)ftfi. 

These  are  the  i)eople  who  visit  Fort  Macpherson  every  spring  and 
summer,*'  and  are  well  known  to  the  Hudson  Bay  traders  as  the  Mac- 
kenzie River  Eskimo.  Tliey  are  the  Eskimo  encountered  between  Her- 
schel  Island  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  by  Franklin,  by  Dease  and 
Simpson,  and  by  Hooper  and  Pullen,  all  of  whom  have  published  brief 
notes  concerning  thein.' 

We  are  still  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  the  proper  local  names  of  the  last 


» Bull.  Soc.  de  Geog.,  6«  B6r.,  vol.  10,  p.  39. 
«T.  Siini»8uu,  Narrative,  p.  112. 
■  Hooper,  Tents,  etc.,  p.  264. 

*  Ibid.  p.  263. 

•Bull.  Soc.  de  G6og.,  6  sdr.,  vol.  10,  p.  182. 

•  Petitot,  Monographie,  etc.,  pp.  xvi  and  xx. 

» Franklin.  2*1  Exp.,  pp.  9&-101, 105-110,  114-119  and  138;  T.  Simpson,  Narrative,  pp.  104-112;  Hooper, 
Tents,  etc.,  pp.  263-264.  There  is  also  a  brief  not<j  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Kirkby,  in  a  "Journey  to  the 
Youcan."  Smithsonian  Report  for  1864.  These,  with  Petitot's  in  many  respects  admirable  Mono- 
graphie, comprise  all  the  information  regarding  these  people  from  actual  observation  that  has  been  pnb- 
lishcd.  Richanlson  has  described  them  at  second  hand  in  his  "Searching  Expedition"  and  "Polar 
Regions."  The  "Kopagmute"  of  Petroff  (Report,  etc.,  p.  125)  are  a  purely  hypothetical  iKwplo  in- 
vented to  fill  the  space  between  "the  coast  people  in  the  north  and  the  Athabascans  in  the  south." 
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labret- wearing  Eskimo,  those,  namely,  of  the  Anderson  Eiver  and  Cape 
Bathurst.  That  they  are  not  considered  by  the  Ta^feo/omeut  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  *^  tribe"  with  themselves  is  evident  from  the  names 
K/>agmalit  and  K/?agmali  veit,  applied  to  them  by  Petitot.  Sir  John  Rich- 
ardson, the  first  white  man  to  encounter  them  (in  1826),  says  that  they 
called  themselves  "Kitte-garroB-oot,"^  and  the  Point  Barrow  people 
told  Dr.  Simpson  of  country  called  "Kit-te-ga'-ru''  beyond  the  Mac- 
kenzie.* These  people,*as  well  as  the  Ta^feo/omeut,  whom  they  closely 
resemble,  are  described  in  Petitot's  Monographic,  and  brief  notices  of 
them  are  given  by  Sir  John  Richardson,^  McClure,*  Armstrong,*  and 
Hooper.®  The  arts  and  industries  of  these  people  from  the  Mackenzie 
to  the  Anderson,  especially  the  latter  region,  are  well  represented  in 
the  National  Museum  by  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Kennicott,  Ross,  and 
MjuiFarlane.  The  Point  Barrow  people  say  that  the  KupCiilmiun  are 
"bad;"'  but  notwithstanding  this  small  parties  from  the  two  villages 
occasionally  travel  east  to  the  Mackenzie,  and  spend  the  winter  at 
the  Kupitnmiun  village,  whence  they  visit  the  "great  house,"  returning 
the  following  season.  Such  a  party  left  Point  Barrow  June  15,  1882, 
declaring  their  intention  of  going  all  the  way  to  the  Mackenzie.  They 
returned  August  25  or  20, 1883,  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
tusion of  closing  the  station,  so  that  we  learned  no  details  of  their  jour- 
ney. A  letter  with  which  they  were  intrusted  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
United  States  through  the  Mackenzie  River  posts  reached  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  in  the  summer  of  1883  by  way  of  the  Rampart  House,  on 
the  Porcupine  River,  whence  we  received  an  answer  by  the  bearer  from 
the  factor  in  charge.  The  Eskimo  probably  sent  the  letter  to  the  Ram- 
part House  by  the  Indians  who  visit  that  post. 

The  intercourse  between  these  people  is  purely  commercial.  Dr.  Simp- 
son, in  the  paper  so  oft^n  quoted,  gives  an  excellent  detailed  description 
of  the  course  of  this  trade,  which  agrees  in  the  main  with  our  observa- 
tions, though  we  did  not  learn  the  particulars  of  time  and  distance  as 
accurat^ily  as  he  did.  There  have  been  some  important  changes,  how- 
ever, since  his  time.  A  small  party,  perhaps  five  or  six  families,  of  "Nu- 
natanmiun"  now  come  every  summer  to  Point  Barrow  about  the  end  of 
July,  or  as  soon  as  the  shallow  bays  along  shore  Jire  open.  Tliey  estab- 
lish themselves  at  the  summer  camping  ground  at  P^rnyi?,  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Elson  Bay,  and  stay  two  or  three  weeks,  trading  with  the 
natives  and  the  ships,  dancing,  and  shooting  ducks.  The  eastward-bound 
parties  s(»em  to  start  a  little  earlier  than  formerly  (July  7,  1853,  July 
3, 1854,^  June  18, 1882,  and  June  29, 1883).    From  all  accounts  their  rela- 

»  Frankliu,  2(1  Exp.,  p.  2()3. 
«Ibiu.,  p.  269. 

'  Frnnkliu.  2d  Exp.,  pp.  193,  203  and  230;  ScnrchiiiK  Exp.,  aiid  Polar  RcgiouH,  p.  300. 
*  N.  W.  Paasftgo,  pp.  84-98. 
•PerHoiial  Narrative,  j).  176. 
•Tents,  etc..  pp.  343  348. 

'(*onipan>  what  Potitof  ha^  to  nay— Monographic,  etc.,  p.  xiii  and  paaslm — about  the  turbulent  and 
rcven;j:cfnl  character  of  the  "Tchiglit." 
*Dr.  Simpson,  op.  cit.,  p.  264. 
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tions  with  the  eastern  people  are  now  perfectly  friendly.  We  heard 
nothing  of  the  precautionary  measures  described  by  Dr.  Simpson/  and 
the  women  talked  frequently  of  their  trading  with  the  Kiiiimii'dllfi  and 
even  with  the  Kupflnmiun.*  We  did  not  learn  definitely  whether  they 
met  the  latter  at  Barter  Point  or  whether  they  went  still  farther  east. 

Some  of  the  Point  Barrow  parties  do  not  go  east  of  the  Colville.  The 
articles  of  trade  have  changed  somewhat  in  the  last  30  years,  from  the 
fact  that  the  western  natives  can  now  buy  directly  from  the  whalers  iron 
articles,  arms,  and  ammunition,  beads,  tobacco,  etc.  The  Nunatanmiun 
now  sell  chiefly  furs,  deerskins,  and  clothing  ready  made  from  them, 
woodenware  (buckets  and  tubs),  willow  poles  for  setting  nets,  and  some- 
times fossil  ivory.  The  double-edged  Siberian  knives  are  no  longer  in 
the  market  and  appear  to  be  going  out  of  fasliion,  though  a  few  of  them 
are  still  in  use.  Ready-made  stone  articles,  like  the  whetstones  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Simpson,^  are  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  market.  We  did  not 
hear  of  the  purchase  of  stone  lamps  from  the  eastern  natives.  This  is 
probably  due  to  a  cessation  of  the  demand  for  them  at  Point  Barrow, 
owing  to  the  falling  oft'  in  the  population. 

The  KAnmft'dlln  no  longer  furnish  guns  and  amnmnition,  as  the  west- 
ern natives  prefer  the  breech-loading  arms  they  obtain  from  the  whalers 
to  the  flintlock  guns  sold  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The  trade  with 
these  people  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  for  furs  and  skins,  notably 
black  and  red  fox  skins  and  wolverine  skins.  Skins  of  the  narwhal  or 
beluga  are  no  longer  mentioned  as  important  articles  of  trade. 

In  return  for  these  things  the  western  natives  give  sealskins,  etc., 
especially  oil,  as  formerly,  though  I  believe  that  very  little,  if  any,  whale- 
bone is  now  carried  east,  since  the  natives  prefer  to  save  it  for  trading 
with  the  ships  in  the  hope  of  getting  liquor,  or  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  various  articles  of  American  manufacture,  beads,  kettles,  etc.  I  was 
told  by  an  intelligent  native  of  Utkiavwln  that  brass  kettles  were  highly 
prized  by  the  KupCliimiun,  and  that  a  large  one  would  bring  three  wolver- 
ine skins,*  three  black  foxskins,  or  five  red  ones.  One  woman  was  anxious 
to  get  all  the  empty  tin  cans  she  could,  saying  that  she  could  sell  them  to 
the  KMmii'dllfS  for  a  foxskin  apiece.  We  were  told  that  the  eastern  na- 
tives were  glad  to  buy  gun  flints  and  bright-colored  handkerchiefs,  and 
that  the  Nunatanmiun  wanted  blankets  and  playing-cards. 

Indians, — ^They  informed  us  that  east  of  the  Colville  they  sometimes 
met  "Itkit'dlln,''  people  with  whom  they  could  not  converse,  but  who 
were  friendly  and  traded  with  them,  buying  oil  for  fox  skins.  They 
were  said  to  live  bacik  of  the  coast  between  the  Colville  and  the  Macken- 
zie, and  were  described  as  wearing  no  labrets,  but  rings  in  their  ears  and 
noses.  They  wear  their  hair  long,  do  not  tonsure  the  crown,  and  are 
dressed  in  jackets  of  skin  with  the  hair  removed,  without  hoods,  and 


»Op.  cit..  p.  285. 

'lu  the  Plover's  time  they  wore  left  a  day's  joamey  in  the  rear. 
»Op.  cit.,  p.  268. 

*T.  Simpson  saw  iron  kettles  at  Camden  Bay  which  had  been  purohased  from  the  western  natives 
At  two  wolverine  skins  apiece.    Narrative,  p.  171. 
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ornaiiiented  with  beads  and  friuge.  We  saw  one  or  two  such  jackets  in 
Utkiavwifi  apparently  made  of  moose  skin,  and  a  few  ixmches  of  the 
same  material,  highly  ornamented  with  l>eads.  They  have  long  flint- 
lo<!k  guns,  whit«  man's  wooden  pipes,  which  they  value  highly,  and 
axes — not  adzevS — ^with  which  they  "bre^k  many  trees.''  We  easily 
understood  from  this  description  that  Indians  were  meant,  and  since 
our  return  I  have  been  able  to  identify  one  or  two  of  the  tribes  with 
tolerable  certainty. 

They  seem  better  accpiainted  with  these  i)eople  than  in  Dr.  Simpson's 
time,  and  know  the  word  "kfttchin,"  people,  in  w^hich  many  of  the  tribal 
names  end.  We  did  not  hear  the  names  Ko' vukan  or  Itkalva'ruin  which 
Dr.  Simpson  learned,  apparently  from  the  Nunatanmiun.*  I  heard  one 
man  speak  of  the  Kfiteha  Kutchin,  who  inhabit  the  '*  Yukon  firom  the 
Birch  Eiver  to  the  Kotlo  River  on  the  east  and  the  Porcupine  River  on 
the  north,  ascending  the  latter  a  short  distance."* 

One  of  the  tribes  with  which  they  have  dealings  is  the  "Rat  Indians'^ 
of  the  Iludscm  Bay  men,  i)robably  the  Vunta'-KOtchin,'  from  the  fact 
that  they  visit  Fort  Yukon.  These  are  the  people  whom  Capt.  Maguire 
met  on  his  unsuccessful  sledge  journey  to  the  eastward  to  communicate 
with  Collinson.  The  Point  Barrow  people  told  us  that  "Magwa"  went 
east  to  see  "Colli'k-sina,"  but  did  not  see  him,  only  saw  the  ItkCldlTn. 
Collinson,*  speaking  of  Maguire's  second  A^inter  at  Point  Barrow,  says: 
''In  attempting  to  prosecute  the  search  easterly,  an  armed  body  of 
Indians  of  the  Koyukun  tribe  were  met  with,  and  were  so  hostile  that 
he  was  compelled  to  return."  Maguire  himself,  in  his  of&cial  rei)ort,* 
speaks  of  meeting  four  Indians  who  had  followed  his  party  for  seveial 
days.  He  says  nothing  of  any  hostile  demonstration ;  in  fact,  says  they 
showed  signs  of  disappointment  at  his  having  nothing  to  trade  with 
them,  but  his  Eskimo,  he  says,  called  them  Ko^iikun,  which  he  knew 
was  the  tribe  that  had  so  barbarously  murdered  Lieut.  Barnard  at 
Nulato  in  1851.  Moreover,  each  Indian  had  a  nnisket,  and  he  hjul  only 
two  with  a  party  of  eight  men,  so  he  thought  it  safer  to  turn  back. 
However,  lie  seems  to  have  distributed  among  them  printed  '* informa- 
tion slii)s,"  wliich  they  immediately  carried  to  Fort  Yukon,  and  return- 
ing to  the  coast  with  a  letter  from  the  clerk  in  charge,  delivered  it  to 
(Jai)t.  Collinson  on  board  of  the  EnterpriHe  at  Barter  Island,  July  18^ 
1854.     The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Four  Yort'ON,  June  i^7,  1S64. 

The  printed  slips  of  paper  delivorud  by  tin*  oftict^rs  of  H.  M.  S.  Plover  on  the  25th 
of  April,  1854,  to  the  Kat  Indians  were  received  on  the  27tli  of  June,  1854,  at  the 
Hudson  Hay  Company's  estahlishment,  Fort  Voneoii.     Tln^  Rat  Indians  are  in  the 


•  "The  inland  Eskimo  also  rail  them  Ko'-yu-kan,  and  divide  thom  into  three  sections  or  tribes.  •  -•  * 
One  is  called  I't-ka-lyi  [apparently  the  plural  of  Itkfidllfl],  *  •  *  the  second  It-kal-ya'-ruin  [ditl'er- 
ent  or  other  Itkfidlin],"  op.  cit.,  p.  269. 

*I)all.  Cont.  to  N.  A.  Ethn.,  vol.  1.  i).  .SO,  where  they  are  identified  with  Itkalyaruiu  of  Simpson. 

»Ihid.,  p.  31. 

♦Arctic  Papers,  j).  119. 

*  Further  papers,  etc..  pp.  905  et  scij. 
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habit  of  making  periodioal  tradiii}^  cxciirsionB  to  the  Esquimaux  along  tho  roast. 
They  are  a  harmleHS,  inoffensive  set  of  Indians,  ever  ready  and  willing  to  render 
any  assistance  they  can  to  the  whites. 

Wm.  Lucas  Hardisty, 

Clerk  in  charge.^ 

Capt.  Collinson  evidently  never  dreamed  of  identifying  this  '*  harm- 
less, inoffensive  set  of  Indians"  with  '^  an  armed  body  of  Indians  of  the 
Koyiikun  tribe."  It  is  important  that  his  statement,  quoted  above, 
should  be  corrected  lest  it  serve  as  authority  for  extending  the  range  of 
the  Koyukun  Indians  *  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Point  Barrow  people 
also  know  the  name  of  the  U'na-kho-tana,^  or  En'akotina,  as  they  pro- 
nounce it.  Their  intercourse  >vith  all  these  Indians  appears  to  be  rather 
slight  and  purely  ctommercial.  Friendly  relations  existed  between  the 
Rat  Indians  and  the  ^'  Eskimos  who  live  somewhere  near  the  Colville" 
as  early  as  1849,*  while  it  was  still  *'  war  to  the  knife  "  between  the  Peel 
River  Indians  and  the  Kupuumiun.* 

The  name  ItkCl'dllii,  of  which  I't-ka-lyi  of  Dr.  Simpson  appears  to  be 
the  plural,  is  a  generic  word  for  an  Indian,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
as  the  Greenland  word  erKileK — plural  erKigdlit — which  means  a  fabu 
lous  *'  inlander"  with  a  face  like  a  dog.  " They  are  martial  spirits  and 
inhuman  foes  to  mankind;  however,  they  only  inhabit  the  east  side  of 
the  land."®  Dr.  Rink^  has  already  jwinted  out  that  this  name  is  in  use 
as  far  as  the  Mackenzie  River — for  instance,  the  Indians  are  cfilled 
"eert-kai-lee"  (Pjirry),  or  *'it-kagh-lie"  (Lyon),  at  Fury  and  Ilecla  Strait; 
ik-kil-lin*( Gilder),  at  the  west  shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  "  itk^e'le'it " 
(Petitot)  at  the  Mackenzie.  Petitot  also  gives  this  word  as  itki)e/lit  in 
his  vocabulary  (p.  42.)  These  words,  including  the  term  Ingalik,  or 
In-ka-lik,  applied  by  the  natives  of  Norton  Sound  to  the  Indians,"  and 
which  Mr.  Dall  was  informed  meant  "  children  of  a  louse's  egg,"*^  all 
appear  to  be  comi)ounds  of  the  word  erKcK,  a  louse  egg^  and  the  affix 
lik.  (I  suspect  erKileK,  from  the  form  of  its  plural,  to  be  a  corruption 
of  '^erKiliK,"  since  there  is  no  recognized  affix  -leK  in  Greenlandic.) 

Petitot^  gives  an  interesting  tradition  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this 
name:  "  La  tradition  Innok  dMaigne  de  parler  ici  des  Peaux-Rouges. 
L'^yant  fait  observer  &  mon  narratem*  Aftiuuna:  *Oh!'  me  repondait-il, 
*  il  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  dVn  parler.  lis  naquirent  aussi  dans  Fouest,  sur 
I'ile  du  Castor,  des  larves  de  nos  poux.  C'^st  pourquoi  nous  les  uom- 
mons  Itk^we'le'it." 

CONTACT  WITH   CIVILIZED   PEOPLE. 

Until  the  visit  of  the  BImsom's  barge  in  1826  these  people  had  never 
seen  a  white  man,  although  they  were  alreiidy  in  possession  of  tobacco 
and  articles  of  Russian  manufacture,  such  as  copper  kettles,  which  they 


*  Arctic  PajHTt*,  p.  144.  •  Crantz.  vol.  1,  p.  208. 

*  Koya'-ku'kb-otanft,  Dall,  Cont.  to  N.  A.  Eth..  p.  27.  Mourn.  Anthrop.  Inst..  1885.  p.  244. 

« Ibid.,  p.  28.  »  Dall,  Ala«ka.  p.  28,  and  Contrib.,  vol.  1.  p.  25. 

*  Hooper,  Tents,  etc.,  p.  276.  *  Monog^aphie,  p.  zziv. 
» Ibid.,  p.  273. 
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had  obtained  from  Siberia  by  way  of  tlie  Dioiuedes.  Mr.  Elson's  party 
landed  only  at  liefuge  Inlet,  and  Inid  but  little  intercourse  with  the 
natives.  His  visit  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  time  of  the 
Plover^s  stay  at  Point  Barrow,  though  Dr.  Simpson  found  i)ex)ple  who 
recollected  the  visit  of  Thomas  Simi)Son  in  1837.*  The  latter,  after  he 
had  left  the  boats  and  was  proceeding  on  foot  with  his  party,  first  met 
the  Nuwtiumiun  at  Point  Tangent,  where  there  wjis  a  small  party  en- 
camped, from  whom  he  purchased  the  umiak  in  which  he  went  on  to 
Point  Barrow.  He  landed  there  early  in  the  morning  of  August  4,  and 
went  down  to  the  summer  camp  at  Pernyc,  where  he  stayed  till  1  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  trading  with  the  natives  and  watching  them  dance. 
On  Ids  return  to  Point  Tangent  some  of  the  natives  accompanied  him 
to  Boat  Extreme,  where  he  parted  from  them  August  6,  so  that  his 
whole  intercourse  with  them  was  confined  to  less  than  a  week.' 

The  next  white  men  who  landed  at  Point  Barrow  were  the  party  in 
the  Plover's  boats,  under  Lieuts.  Pullen  and  Hooper,  on  their  way  to  the 
Mackenzie,  and  the  crew  of  Mr.  Sheddon's  yacht,  the  Nancy  Dawson^  in 
the  summer  of  1849.  The  boats  were  from  July  29  to  August  3  getting 
from  Cape  Smyth  past  Point  Barrow,  when  the  crews  were  ashore  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  did  a  little  trading  with  the  natives,  whom  they 
found  very  friendly.  They  afterwards  had  one  or  two  skirmishes  with 
evil-disposed  parties  of  NuwDiimiun  returning  from  the  east  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Return  Reef.  The  exploring  ships  Enterprise  and  Investi- 
gator also  had  casual  meetings  with  the  natives,  who  received  tobacco, 
etc.,  from  the  shij)s. 

The  depot  ship  Plover^  Commander  Maguire,  spent  the  winters  of 
1852-53  and  1853-'54  at  Point  Barrow,  and  the  officers  and  crew,  aft:er 
some  misunderstandings  and  skirmishes,  established  very  friendly  and 
sociable  relations  with  the  natives.  The  only  published  accounts  of  the 
Plover^s  stay  at  Point  Barrow  are  Commander  Maguire's  official  reports, 
published  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports  (Blue  Books)  for  1854,  pp. 
1(>5-185,  and  1855,  pp.  905  et  seq.,  and  Dr.  Simpson's  paper,  already 
mentioned.  Maguire's  report  of  the  first  winter's  proceedings  is  also 
published  as  an  appendix  t^)  Sherard  Osborne's  "  Discovery  of  the  North- 
west Passage." 

W(i  found  that  the  elder  natives  remembered  Maguire*,  whom  they 
called  ^'  Magwa,"  vctv  well.  They  gave  us  the  names  of  many  of  his  peo- 
ple and  a  very  correct  account  of  the  most  important  proceedings,  though 
they  did  not  make  it  clear  that  the  dcMth  of  tlie  man  mentioned  in  his 
report  was  accidental.  They  described  ''Magwa"  as  short  and  fat,  with 
a  very  thick  neck,  and  all  seemed  very  much  impressed  with  the  height 
of  his  first  lieut^Miant,  ^^Ejn'ana"  (  VernoUj)  who  had  *'lots  of  guns." 

It  was  difficult  to  see  that  the  Plover^s  visit  had  exerted  any  perma- 
nent influence  on  these  people.  In  fact,  Dr.  Simpson's  iiccount  of  their 
habits  and  customs  would  serve  very  well  for  the  present  time,  except 


» Op.  cit.,  p.  264.  '  Narrativo,  pp.  146-168. 
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in  regard  to  the  use  of  firearms.  They  certainly  remembered  no  English. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Simpson  says^  that  they  learned  hardly  any.  The  Phver^s 
people  probably  found  it  very  easy  to  do  as  we  did  and  adopt  a  sort  of 
jargon  of  Eskimo  words  and  "pigeon  English"  grammar  for  general  in- 
tercourse. Although,  according  to  the  account  of  the  natives,  there 
was  considerable  inter(*x)urse  between  the  sailors  and  the  Eskimo  women, 
there  are  now  no  people  living  at  either  village  who  we  could  be  sure 
were  born  from  such  intercourse,  though  one  woman  was  suspected  of 
being  half  English.  She  wa«  remarkable  only  for  her  large  build,  and 
was  not  lighter  than  many  pure-blooded  women. 

Since  1854,  when  the  first  whalers  came  as  far  north  as  the  Point, 
there  has  hardly  been  a  season  in  which  ships  have  not  visited  this  re- 
gion, and  for  a  couple  of  months  every  year  the  natives  have  luid  c(m- 
siderable  int^rC/Ourse  with  the  whites,  going  oft'  to  the  ships  to  trade, 
while  the  sailors  come  ashore  occasionally.  We  found  that  they  usually 
8i)oke  of  white  men  as  ''kablu'na;"  but  they  informed  us  that  they  had 
another  word,  ^'tfi'n-nyln,"  which  they  used  to  employ  among  themselves 
when  they  saw  a  ship.  Dr.  Simpson'-*  says  that  they  learned  the  word 
"kabluna"  from  the  eastern  natives,  but  that  the  latter  (he  gives  it 
Tan'-ning  or  Tan'-gin)  came  from  the  Nunata'nmiun.  He  supposes  it  to 
apply  to  the  Russians,  who  had  regular  bath  days  at  their  posts,  and 
says  it  is  derived  from  tan-nikh-lu-go,  to  wash  or  cleanse  the  person. 

The  chief  change  resulting  from  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  has 
been  the  introduction  of  firearms.  Nearly  all  the  natives  are  now  pro- 
vided with  guns,  some  of  them  of  the  best  modem  patterns  of  breech- 
loaders, and  they  usually  succeed  in  procuring  a  supply  of  ammunition. 
This  is  in  some  respects  a  disadvantage,  as  the  reindeer  have  become  so 
wild  that  the  natives  would  no  longer  be  able  to  procure  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  for  food  and  clothing  with  their  former  appliances,  and 
they  are  thus  rendered  dependent  on  the  ships.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  a  plentiful  supi)ly  of  ammunition  it  is  easier  for  them  to  procure 
abundance  of  food,  both  deer  and  seals,  and  they  are  less  liable  to  famine 
than  in  former  times. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  they  will  lose 
the  art  of  making  any  of  their  own  weapons  except  in  the  case  of  the 
bow.  With  firearms  alone  they  would  be  unable  to  obtain  any  seals, 
a  much  more  important  source  of  food  than  the  reindeer,  and  their  own 
appliances  for  sealing  are  much  better  than  any  civilized  contrivances. 
Although  they  have  i)lenty  of  the  most  improved  modern  whaling  gear, 
they  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  manufacture  of  their  own  implements 
for  this  purx)ose,  as  this  important  fishery  is  ruled  by  tradition  and 
superstition,  which  insists  that  at  least  one  harpoon  of  the  ancient  pat- 
tern must  be  used  in  taking  every  whale.  All  are  now  rich  in  iron, 
civilized  tools,  canvas  and  wreck  wood,  and  in  this  respect  their  con- 
dition is  improved. 

>  Op.  cit..  p.  251.  »  Op.  cit.,  p.  271. 
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Tbey  have,  however,  adopted  very  few  civilized  habits.  They  have 
contracted  a  taste  for  civilize<l  food,  especially  hard  bread  and  flour, 
but  this  they  are  unable  to  obtain  for  10  months  of  the  year,  and  they 
are  thus  obliged  to  adhere  to  their  former  habits.  In  fact,  except  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  firearms  and  mechanics'  tools,  they  struck  me  as 
essentially  a  conservative  i)eople. 

Petroff '  makes  the  assertion  that  in  late  years  their  movements  have 
been  guided  chiefly  by  tliose  of  the  whalers.  As  far  as  we  could  observe 
they  have  not  changed  the  course  or  time  of  their  journeys  since  Dr. 
Simpson's  time,  except  that  they  have  given  up  the  autumn  whaling, 
possibly  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  ships  at  that  season.  Of 
course,  men  who  are  rich  in  whalebone  now  stay  to  trade  with  the  ships, 
while  those  who  have  plenty  of  oil  go  east.  They  are  not  absolutely 
dei)endent  on  the  ships  for  anything  except  ammunition,  and  even  dur- 
ing the  short  time  the  ships  are  with  them  they  hardly  neglect  their 
own  pursuits. 

The  one  unmitigated  evil  of  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  has 
been  the  introduction  of  spirits.  Apart  from  the  direct  injury  which 
liquor  does  to  their  health,  their  passionate  fondness  for  it  leads  them 
to  barter  away  valuable  articles  which  should  have  served  to  procure 
amnumition  or  other  things  of  permanent  use.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  liquor  traffic  is  decreasing.  The  vigilance  of  the  revenue 
cutter  prevents  regular  whisky  traders  from  reaching  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  public  opinion  among  the  whsiling  captains  seems  to  be  growing  in 
the  right  direction. 

Another  serious  e\il,  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  check, 
is  the  unlimited  intercourse  of  the  sailors  with  the  Eskimo  women. 
The  whites  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  introduced  laxity  of  sexual 
morals,  but  they  have  encouraged  a  natural  savage  tendency,  and  have 
taught  them  prostitution  for  gain,  which  has  brought  about  great 
excesses,  f()rtunat(»ly  ccmflned  to  a  short  season.  This  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  witli  th(»  want  of  fertility  among  the  women. 

Our  two  years  of  friendly  relations  with  tliese  people  were  greatly  to 
their  advantage.  Not  only  were  our  hcmse  and  our  doings  a  constant 
source  of  aniusement  to  them,  but  they  learned  to  respect  and  trust 
the  wliites.  Without  becoming  dependent  on  us  or  receiving  any  favors 
without  some  adeciuate  return  either  in  work  or  goods,  they  were  able 
to  obtain  toba^^^co,  hard  bread,  and  many  other  things  of  use  to  them,  all 
thrcmgh  the  year.  Our  presence  prevented  their  procturing  more  than 
trifling  (juautities  of  spirits,  and  thougli  the  snp])ly  of  breech-loading 
amnninition  was  ])retty  well  cut  off",  they  could  get  jilenty  of  powder  and 
shot  for  th(Hr  muzzle  loaders.  The  abundance  of  civilized  food  was 
undoubtedly  good  for  them,  and  our  surgeon  was  able  to  give  them  a 
great  deal  of  helj)  in  sickness. 

In  all  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  thev  have  learned  verv  little 

*K*'i)ort,  t'tc,  ]).  125. 
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English,  cliiefly  a  few  oatlis  and  exclamations  like  "Get  out  of  here,'' 
and  the  words  of  such  songs  as  "Little  Brown  Jug"  and  "Shoo  Fly," 
curiously  distorted.  They  have  as  a  rule  invented  genuine  Eskimo 
words  for  civilized  articles  which  are  new  to  themJ  Even  in  their 
intimate  relations  with  us  they  learned  but  few  more  phrases  and  in 
most  cases  without  a  knowledge  of  their  meaning. 

There  are  a  few  Hawaiian  words  introduced  by  the  Kanaka  sailors  on 
the  whaleships,  which  are  universally  employed  between  whites  and 
Eskimo  along  the  whole  of  the  Arctic  coast,  and  occasionally  at  least 
among  the  Eskimo  themselves.  These  are  kau-kauj^  food,  or  to  eat;  hana- 
hana,  work ;  puni-puntj  coittut,  and^^aw,  not.  Wahine,  woman,  is  also  used, 
but  is  less  common.  Another  foreign  word  now  universally  employed 
among  them  in  their  intercourse  with  the  whites,  and  even,  I  believe, 
among  themselves,  is  "kuniB"  for  woman  or  wife.  They  themselves 
told  us  that  it  was  not  an  Eskimo  word — "When  there  were  no  white 
men,  tliere  was  no  kunin^ — and  some  of  the  whalemen  who  had  been 
at  Hudson  Bay  said  it  wa«  the  "Greenland"  word  for  woman.  It  was 
not  until  our  return  to  this  country  that  we  discovered  it  to  be  the 
Danish  word  konCj  woman,  which  in  the  corrupted  form  "coony"  is  in 
common  use  among  the  eastern  Eskimo  generally  in  the  jargon  they 
employ  in  dealing  with  the  whites.  Kuniv  is  "coony"  with  the  suffix 
of  the  third  person,  and  therefore  means  "his  wife."  It  is  sometimes 
used  at  Point  Barrow  for  either  of  a  married  couple  in  the  sense  of  our 
word  "spouse." 

NATURAL  RESOURCES. 
ANIMALS. 

These  people  are  acquainted  with  the  following  animals,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  hunted,  and  serve  some  useful  purpose. 

MaminaU. — The  wolf,  am4xo  (Canis  lupus  griseo-albus),  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  interior,  but  rarely  if  ever  reaches  the  coast.  Red  and  black 
foxes,  kaia'ktttk  ( Vulpes  fulvus  fulvus  and  argentatus),are  chiefly  known 
from  their  skins,  which  are  common  articles  in  the  trade  with  the  eastern 
natives,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  wolverine,  ka'vwlii  (Gulo  luscus), 
and  the  marten,  kabweatyia  (Mustela  americana).  The  arctic  fox, 
t^rlgftniB  (Vulpes  lagopus),  is  very  abundant  along  the  coast,  while  the 
ermine  (Putorius  erminea)  and  Parry's  spermophile  (Spermophilus 
empetra  (nnpetra)  are  not  rare.  The  last  is  called  siksln.  Lemmings, 
a'vwIUB,  of  two  species  (Cuniculus  torquatus  and  Myodes  obensis)  are 


>  See  list  of    "New  Words."  Rep.  Point  Barrow  Exp.,  p.  57. 

'The  history  of  this  word,  which  also  appears  as  a  Ghuekch  word  in  some  of  the  vooabnlaries  col- 
lected by  Xordenskiold's  expedition,  is  rather  curious.  Chaniisso  (Kotzebue's  Voyage,  vol.  2,  p.  892, 
foot-note)  says  that  this  is  a  Hawaiian  corruption  of  the  well-known  ''Pigeon-English*'  (he  calls  it 
Chinese)  word  "chow-chow"  recently  (in  1816-'17)  adopted  by  the  Sandwich  Islanders  from  the  people 
with  whom  thoy  trade.  I  am  informed  that  the  word  is  not  of  Chinese  origin,  but  probably  came  from 
India,  like  many  other  words  in  " Pigeon- Englisli."  Chamisso  also  calls  ptlnf-jnlnf  a  Chinese  word, 
but  I  have  been  able  to  learn  nothing  of  its  origin. 
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very  abuDdant  some  years,  and  tliey  recognize  a  tiny  sbrewmouse  (Sorex 
forsteri).  This  little  animal  is  called  ugrfin-e,  a  word  corresponding  to 
the  name  ugssanguaK  given  to  the  same  animal  in  Labrador,  wliicb, 
according  to  Kleinscbmidt,^  is  an  ironical  application  of  tbe  name  of 
the  largest  seal,  ugssuk  (ugru  at  Point  Barrow),  to  tbe  smallest  mammal 
known  to  the  Eskimo.  The  same  name  is  also  applied  at  Point  Barrow 
to  tlie  fossil  ox,  whose  bones  are  sometimes  found.  Tbe  most  abundant 
land  animal,  however,  is  the  reindeer,  tti'ktu  (Bangifer  tarandus  groen- 
landicus),  which  is  found  in  winter  in  great  herds  along  the  upper  waters 
of  tbe  rivers,  occasionally  coming  down  to  the  coast,  and  affords  a  very 
important  supply  of  food. 

Tbe  moose,  tii'ktuwfln,  or  "big  reindeer"  (Alee  macblis),  is  well  known 
from  the  accounts  of  the  Nunatanmiun,  who  bring  moose  skins  to  trade. 
Some  of  the  natives  have  been  east  to  hunt  the  mountain  sheep,  i'mn^-e 
(Ovis  canadensis  dalli),  and  all  are  familiar  with  its  skin,  horns,  and 
teeth,  which  they  buy  of  the  eastern  natives.  The  musk  ox,  umlnmau 
(Ovibos  moschatus),  is  known  only  fi'om  its  bones,  which  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  tundra.  Inland,  near  the  rivers,  they  also  find  a  large 
brown  bear,  di'kqlak,  which  is  probably  the  barren  ground  bear,  while 
on  the  ice-pack,  the  jwlar  bear,  na'nu  (Thalassarctos  maritimus),  is  not 
uncommon,  sometimes  making  raids  on  the  provision  storehouses  in 
the  villages. 

The  most  important  sea  animal  is  the  little  rough  seal,  n6tylK  (Phoca 
foBtida),  which  is  very  abundant  at  all  seasons.  Its  flesh  is  the  great 
staple  of  food,  while  its  blubber  supplies  the  Eskimo  lamps,  and  its  skin 
serves  countless  useful  purposes.  The  great  bearded  seal,  6gru  (Erigna- 
thus  barbatus),  is  less  common.  It  is  especially  valued  for  its  hide, 
which  serves  for  covering  the  large  boats  and  making  stout  harpoon 
lines.  Two  other  species  of  seal,  the  harbor  seal,  kasigfa  (Phoca 
vitulina),  and  the  beautiful  ribbon  seal,  kaix61In  (Phoca  fasciata),  are 
known,  but  both  are  un(H)mmon,  the  latter  very  rare. 

Herds  of  walrus,  ai'bwek  (Odoba?nus  obesus),  pass  along  the  coast 
in  the  open  season,  generally  resting  on  cakes  of  floating  ice,  and  are 
pursued  for  their  hides  and  ivory  as  well  as  their  flesh  and  blubber. 
Whales,  akbw^k,  of  the  species  Balaena  mysticetus,  most  pursued  for 
its  oil  and  whalebone,  travel  along  the  coast  in  the  leads  of  open  water 
above  described  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  latter  part  of  June  in 
large  numbers,  and  return  in  the  autumn,  api)earing  about  the  end  of 
August.  White  whales,  kllC'lua  (Delphinaptenis  sp.),  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  summer,  and  they  say  the  narwhal,  tug^llu  (Monodcm 
monoceros),  is  occasionally  seen.  They  are  also  acquainted  with  another 
cetacean,  which  they  call  Axlo,  and  which  appears  from  their  description 
to  be  a  species  of  Orca. 

Birds. — In  the  spring,  that  is  during  May  and  the  early  part  of  June, 
vast  flocks  of  migrating  ducks  pass  to  the  northeast,  close  to  the  shore. 


■  Grenlandsk  Ordbog,  p.  386. 
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a  few  only  remaiiiiug  to  breed,  and  return  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
from  the  latter  part  of  July  to  the  end  of  September.  Nearly  all  the 
returning  birds  cross  the  isthmus  of  Point  Barrow  at  Pemyc  where  the 
natives  assemble  in  large  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them. 
These  migrating  birds  are  mostly  king  ducks,  klHalYn  (Somateria  spec- 
tabilis),  Pacific  eiders,  amau'lln  (S.  v-nigra),  and  long-tailed  ducks, 
a'dyigi'a,  a'hadllii  (Clangula  hyemalis),  with  smaller  numbers  of  the 
si)ectacled  eider,  ka'waso  (Arctonetta  fischeri),  and  Steller's  ducks,  Tgni- 
kau'kto  (Eniconetta  stelleri).  At  the  rivers  they  also  find  numbers  of 
pintails,  i'vwftg^  (Dafila  acuta),  which  visit  the  coast  in  small  munbers 
during  the  migrations.  Geese  of  three  spe<;ies,  the  American  white- 
fronted  goose,  nft'glftgrui5  (Anser  albifrons  gambeli),  the  lesser  snow- 
goose,  kii'no  (Chen  hyperborea),  and  the  black  brant,  nftglii'gnB  (Branta 
nigricans),  are  not  uncommon  on  the  coast  both  during  the  migrations 
and  the  brewing  season,  but  the  natives  find  them  in  much  greater 
abundance  at  the  rivers,  where  they  also  find  a  species  of  swan,  ku'gru, 
probably  Olor  columbianus,  which  rarely  visits  the  coast. 

Next  in  impoi*tance  to  the  natives  are  the  gulls,  of  which  the  Point 
Barrow  gull,  nau'yt?  (Larusbarrovianus),  is  the  most  abundant  all  through 
the  season,  though  the  rare  rosy  gull,  kft'fimaxlu  (Rhodostethes  rosea), 
appears  in  multitudes  late  in  the  autumn.  The  ivory  gull  (Gavia  alba), 
nariyalbwfiii,  and  Sabine's  gull,  yftkii'drlgftgi'-c  (Xema  Sabinii),  are  un- 
common, while  the  Arctic  tern,  utyuta'kin  (Sterna  paradisea),  is  rather 
abundant,  especially  about  the  sandspits  of  Nuwtik.  All  these  species, 
particularly  the  larger  ones,  are  taken  for  food. 

Three  species  of  loons  are  common :  the  great  white-billed  loon,  tu'dllfi 
(Urinator  adamsi),  and  the  Pacific  and  red-throated  divers  (U.  pacificus 
and  lumme),  which  are  not  distinguished  from  each  other  but  are  both 
called  k&'ksau.  They  also  occasionally  see  the  thick-billed  guillemot 
a'kpa  (Uria  lomvia  arra),  and  more  often  the  sea-pigeon,  s^kbwck  (Ce- 
phus  mandtii).  The  three  species  of  jaegers  (Stercorarius  pomarinus, 
parasiticus,  and  longicaudus)  are  not  distinguished  from  one  another 
but  are  all  called  isunu.  They  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  numerous 
species  of  wading  birds  which  appear  in  considerable  abundance  in  the 
migrations  and  breeding  season,  but  they  recognize  among  them  the 
turnstone,  tftll'gwa  ( Arenaria  interpres),  the  gray  plover,  ki'raio'n  (Cha- 
radrius  squatarola),  the  American  golden  plover,  tu'dllfi  (C.  dominicus), 
the  knot,  tu'awi'a  (Tringa  canutus),  the  pectoral  and  Baird's  sandpipers, 
(T.  maculata  and  bairdii),  both  called  ai'bwiiki^,  the  red-backed  sand- 
piper, m^kapTii  (T.  alpina  i)acifica),  the  semipalmated  sandpiper,  ntwTl- 
Iwl'liik  (Ereunetes  pusillus),  the  buflf-breasted  sandpiper,  nu'dluayu 
(Tryngites  subruticollis),  the  red  phalarope,  sabran  (Chrymophilus  fuli- 
carius),  and  the  northern  pbalarope,  sabraiintj  (Phalaropus  lobatus). 
The  last  is  rare  at  Point  Barrow,  but  they  see  many  of  them  near  the 
Colville.  The  little  brown  crane,  tutI'drtgB  (Gnis  canadensis),  is  also 
rare  at  the  Point,  but  they  say  they  find  many  of  them  at  the  mouth  of 
Kulu'grua. 
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Of  land  birds,  the  most  familiar  are  the  little  snow  bunting,  amanligB 
(Ploetrophenax  nivalis),  the  first  bird  to  arrive  in  the  spring,  the  Lap- 
land longspur,  n^ssau'dligi?  (Calearius  lapponicns),  and  two  species  of 
grouse,  the  willow  grouse  (Lagopus  lagopus)  and  the  rock  ptarmigan 
(L.  rupestris),  which  are  both  called  akCi'dlgln.  These  two  birds  do  not 
migrate,  but  are  to  be  s(*-en  all  winter,  as  is  also  the  well  known  snowy 
owl,u'kpIk  (Nyctea  nyctea).  A  gerfalcon,kl'drIgftmIn  (Falco  rusticolus), 
is  also  sometimes  seen,  and  skins  and  feathers  of  the  golden  eagle,  tl^fi- 
minkpfik,  "the  great  bird"  (Aquila  chryseetos),  are  brought  from  the 
east  for  charms  and  ornaments.  The  raven,  tultis  (Corvus  corax  sin- 
uatus),  was  not  seen  at  Point  Barrow,  but  the  natives  are  familiar  with 
it  and  have  many  of  its  skins  for  amulets.  Several  species  of  small 
land  birds  also  occur  in  small  numbers,  but  the  natives  are  not  familiar 
with  them  and  call  them  all  "sd'ksaxfB."  This  name  appears  to  mean 
"wanderer"  or  "flutterer,"  and  probably  belongs,  I  believe,  to  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  rediM)lls  (Aegiothus). , 

Fishea. — A  few  species  only  of  fish  are  found  in  the  salt  water.  Of 
these  the  most  abundant  are  the  little  polar  cod  (Boreogadus  saida), 
which  is  plentiful  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  is  often  an 
important  source  of  food,  and  the  capelin,  anm{l'giiiil  (Mallotns  villosus), 
which  is  found  in  large  schools  close  to  the  beach  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer. There  are  also  caught  sometimes  two  species  of  sculpins,  kft'naio 
(Cottus  quadricornis  and  decastrensis),  and  two  species  of  Lycodes,  kfi- 
graunt?  (L.  tiimerii  and  coccineus).  In  the  gill  nets  at  Elson  Bay  they 
also  catch  two  species  of  salmon  (Onchorhynchus  gorbuscha  and  nerka) 
and  a  whitefish  (Goregonus  laurettie)  in  small  numbers,  and  occasion- 
ally a  large  trout  (Salvelinus  malma).  The  last-named  fish  they  find 
sometimes  in  great  numl)ers,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colville. 

Tlie  greatest  quantities  of  fish  are  taken  in  the  rivers,  especially 
Kuaru  and  Kulugrua,  by  fishing  through  the  ice  in  the  winter.  They 
say  there  are  no  fish  taken  in  Ikpikpiin,  and  account  fortius  by  explain- 
ing that  the  former  two  rivers  freeze  down  to  the  bottom  on  the  shallow 
burs  inclosing  deei>  pools  in  which  the  fish  are  lield,  while  in  the  latter 
the  ice  never  touches  the  bottom,  so  that  the  fish  are  free  to  run  down 
to  the  sea.  The  species  caught  are  the  snuill  C'oregonus  lauretta*,  two 
large  whitefish  (C  kennicottii  and  nelsoni),  and  the  burbot,  titii'Iiii 
(Lota  macuh)sa).  They  sj)eak  of  a  fisli,  sulukpau'ga  (which  api)ears  to 
mean  ''wing-fin"  and  is  api)Iie(l  in  (ireenlaud  to  a  species  of  Sebastes), 
that  is  caught  with  the  hook  in  Kulugrua  apparently  only  in  summer, 
and  seems  from  t\w  description  to  be  Hack's  grayling  (Thymallus  sig- 
nifer).  In  the  river  Ku  is  eaught  a  smelt,  Ithoa'niu  (Osmerus  dentex). 
In  the  great  lake,  Til'syuki)un  (see  above,  p.  20),  they  tell  of  an  enor- 
mous fish  *'as  big  as  a  kaiak/'  They  gave  it  no  nanus  but  describe  it 
as  having  a  red  belly  and  white  flesh.  One  num  said  he  had  seen  one 
IS  feet  long,  but  another  was  more  nmderate,  giving  about  3  feet  as  the 
length  of  the  longest  he  had  seen. 
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Insects  and  other  invertebrates. — Of  insects,  they  recognize  the  trouble- 
some mosquito,  kiktorii;  (Culex  8pp.)»  fli<^»»  humblebees,  and  gadflies 
(CBestrus  tarandi),  both  of  which  they  seem  much  afraid  of,  and  call  i'gu- 
tyai,  and  the  universal  louse,  kn'm^k.  All  the  large  winged  insects, 
including  the  rare  butterflies  and  moths  and  crane  flies,  are  called  td- 
kTld'kica,  or  tftkil&kYdja'ksiin,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  yellow  poppy 
(Papaver  nudicaule).  We  were  told  that  "by  and  by"  the  poppies 
would  turn  into  "  little  birds"  and  fly  away,  which  led  us  to  suppose 
that  there  was  some  yellow  butterfly  which  we  should  find  abundant 
in  the  later  summer,  but  we  saw  none  either  season.  A  small  spider  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  Eskimo  houses,  and  is  called  pidrairu're,  "  the 
little  braider."  They  pay  but  little  attention  to  other  invertebrates, 
but  are  familiar  with  worms,  kupidro,  a  species  of  crab,  kinau're,  (Hyas 
latifrons),  and  the  little  branchipus,  iritu'ha  (Greenlandic  issitdrak, 
"the  little  one  ^vith  big  eyes"),  of  the  fresh  water-pools.  Cockles  (Buc- 
cinum,  etc.)  are  called  siu'tigo  (Gr.  sinterok,  from  siut,  ear),  and  clams 
have  a  name  which  we  failed  to  obtain.  Jellyfish  are  called  ipiaru'rB, 
"  like  bags."    They  say  the  "  Kfinmudlln  "  eat  them ! 

PLANTS. 

Few  plants  that  are  of  any  service  to  man  grow  in  this  region.  The 
willows,  ti'kplk,  of  various  species,  which  near  the  coast  are  nothing 
but  creeping  vines,  are  sometimes  used  as  fuel,  especially  along  the 
rivers,  where  they  grow  into  shrubs  5  or  6  feet  high.  Their  catkins  are 
used  for  tinder  and  the  moss,  mft'nik,  furnishes  wicks  for  the  lamps. 
We  could  And  no  fruit  that  could  be  eaten.  A  cranberry  (Vaccinium 
vitis-idaea)  occurs,  but  produced  no  fruit  either  season.  No  use  is  made 
of  the  dififerent  species  of  grass,  which  are  especially  luxuriant  around  the 
houses  at  Utkiavwlii,  where  the  ground  is  richly  manured  with  various 
sorts  of  refuse,*  though  the  species  of  mosses  and  lichens  furnish  the  rein- 
deer with  food  easily  reached  in  the  winter  through  the  light  covering 
of  snow.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  numerous,  and  sometimes 
showy,  flowering  plants.  We  learned  but  two  names  of  flowers,  the 
one  mentioned  above,  t&kllft'kica,  tukllfikTdja'ksdn,  which  seemed  to  be 
applied  to  all  striking  yellow  or  white  flowers,  such  as  Papaver,  Ranun- 
culus, and  Draba,  and  mai'sun,  the  bright  pink  Pedicularis.  All  the 
wood  used  in  this  region,  except  the  ready-made  woodenware  and  the 
willow  i)oles  obtained  from  the  Nunatanmiun,  comes  from  the  drift  on 
the  betuih.  Most  of  this  on  the  beach  west  of  Point  Barrow  api>ears 
to  come  from  the  southwest,  as  the  prevailing  current  along  this  shore 
is  to  the  northeast,  and  may  be  derived  from  the  large  rivers  flowing 
into  Kotzebue  Sound,  since  it  shows  signs  of  having  been  long  in  the 
water.  The  driftwood,  which  is  reported  to  be  abundant  east  of  Point 
Barrow,  probably  (;omes  from  the  great  rivers  emptying  into  the  Arctic 


'   '  The  (til  liad  a<!tecl  uh  a  manure  on  the  soil,  and  prodnced  a  luxariant  crop  of  f^rass  from  1  to  2  feet 
high  "  (village  at  Point  Atkinson,  east  of  the  Mackenzie).    Richardson  Searching  Exp.,  vol.  1,  p.  254. 
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Ocean.  This  wood  ift  sufficiently  abundant  to  furnish  the  natives  with 
all  they  need  for  fuel  and  other  puri^oses,  and  consists  chiefly  of  pine, 
spruce,  and  cotton  wood,  mostly  in  the  form  of  water- worn  logs,  often  of 
large  size.  Of  late  years,  also,  much  wood  of  the  different  kinds  used 
in  shipbuilding  has  drifted  ashore  from  wrecks. 

MINERALS. 

The  people  of  this  region  are  acquainted  with  few  mineral  substances, 
excluding  the  metals  which  they  obtain  from  the  whites.  The  most 
important  are  flint,  slate,  soapstone,  jade,  and  a  peculiar  form  of  massive 
pectoUte,  first  described  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke  *  from  specimens  brought 
home  by  our  party.  Flint,  ^nma,  was  formerly  in  great  demand  for 
arrow  and  spear  heads  and  other  implements,  and  according  to  Dr. 
Simpson^  was  obtained  from  the  ^N'unatanmiun.  It  is  generally  black 
or  a  slightly  translucent  gray,  but  we  collected  a  number  of  arrowheads, 
etc.,  made  of  jasper,  red  or  variegated.  A  few  crystals  of  transparent 
quartz,  sometimes  smoky,  were  also  seen,  and  appeared  to  be  used  as 
amulets.  Slate,  ulu'ks^,  "  material  for  a  round  knife,"  was  used,  as  its 
name  imports,  for  making  the  woman's  round  knife,  and  for  harpoon 
blades,  etc.  It  is  a  smooth  clay  slate,  varying  in  hardness,  and  light 
green,  red,  purple,  dark  gray,  or  black  in  color.  All  the  pieces  of  soft 
gray  soapstone,  tunJi'ktB,  which  are  so  common  at  both  villages,  are 
probably  fragments  of  the  lamps  and  kettles  obtained  in  former  years 
from  the  eastern  natives.  The  jade  is  often  very  beautiful,  varying 
from  a  pale  or  bright  translucent  green  to  a  dark  olive,  almost  black, 
and  was  formerly  used  for  making  adzes,  whetstones,  and  occasionally 
other  implements.  The  pectolite,  generally  of  a  pale  greenish  or  bluish 
color,  was  only  found  in  the  form  of  oblong,  more  or  less  cylindrical 
masses,  used  as  hammerheads.  Both  of  these  minerals  were  called 
kau'dlo,  and  were  said  to  come  "from  the  east,  a  long  way  off,''  from 
high  r()(iky  ground,  but  all  that  we  could  learn  was  very  indefinite. 
Dr.  Simpson  was  informed  -^  that  the  stones  for  making  whetstones  were 
brought  from  the  Kuwuk  River,  so  that  this  jade  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  which  is  said  to  form  Jade  Mountain,  in  that  region. 

Bits  of  porphyry,  syenite,  and  similar  rocks  are  used  for  making 
labrets,  and  large  pebbles  are  used  as  hammers  and  net  sinkers.  They 
have  also  a  litth?  iron  pyrites,  both  massive  and  in  the  form  of  spherical 
concretions.  The  latter  were  said  to  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  Col- 
ville,  and  are  believed  by  the  natives  to  have  fallen  from  the  sky.  Two 
other  kinds  of  stone  are  brought  from  the  neighborhood  of  Nu'T?sQknan, 
partly,  it  appears,  as  curiosities,  and  partly  with  some  ill  defined  mysti- 
cal notions.  The  first  are  botrvoidal  masses  of  brown  limonite,  resemb- 
ling  bog  iron  ore,  and  the  other  sort  curious  concretions,  looking  like  the 
familiar  "clay  stones,"  but  very  heavy,  and  apparently  containing  a 


•  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  9,  p.  9.  1884.  «0p.  cit.,  p.  266.  »0p.  cit.,  p.  266. 
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great  deal  of  iron  pyrites.  White  gypsum,  used  for  rubbing  the  flesh 
side  of  deerskins,  is  obtained  on  the  seashore  at  a  place  called  Tu'ty6, 
*'one  sleep"  east  from  Point  Barrow. 

Bituminous  coal,  alu'a,  is  well  known,  though  not  used  for  fuel. 
Many  small  fragments,  which  come  perhaps  from  the  vein  at  Cape  Beau- 
fort,* are  picked  up  on  the  beach.  Shaly,  very  bituminous  coal,  broken 
into  small  square  fragments,  is  rather  abundant  on  the  bars  of  Kulu- 
grua,  whence  specimens  were  brought  by  Capt.  Herendeen.  A  native 
of  Wainwright  Inlet  gave  us  to  understand  that  coal  existed  in  a  regu- 
lar vein  near  that  place,  and  told  a  story  of  a  burning  hill  in  that 
region.  This  may  be  a  coal  bed  on  fire,  or  possibly  '*  smoking  cliffs,'^  like 
those  seen  by  the  Investigator  in  Franklin  Bay.^  We  also  heard  a  story 
of  a  lake  of  tar  or  bitumen,  ddngun,  said  to  be  situated  on  an  island  a 
day's  sail  east  of  the  point.  Blacklead,  mi'iiun,  and  red  ocher  are 
abundant  and  used  as  i^igments,  but  we  did  not  learn  where  they  were 
obtiiined.  Pieces  of  amber  are  sometimes  found  on  the  beach  and  are 
carried  as  amulets  or  (rarely)  made  into  beads.  Amber  is  called  aumv, 
a  word  that  in  other  Eskimo  dialects,  and  probably  in  this  also,  means 
"a  live  coal.''  Its  application  to  a  lump  of  amber  is  quite  a  striking 
figure  of  speech. 

CULTURE. 

MEANS  OF    SUBSISTENCE. 

FOOD. 

Substances  used  for  food. — The  food  of  these  people  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  animal  substances.  The  staple  article  of  food  is  the  flesh  of 
the  rough  seal,  of  which  they  obtain  more  than  of  any  other  meat.  Next 
in  importance  is  the  venison  of  the  reindeer,  though  this  is  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  dainty.^  Many  well  develoi)ed  foetal  reindeer  are  brought 
home  from  the  spring  deer  hunt  and  are  said  to  be  excellent  eating, 
though  we  never  saw  them  eaten.  They  also  eat  the  flesh  of  the  other 
three  species  of  seal,  the  walrus,  the  polar  bear,  the  ''bowhead"  whale, 
the  white  whale,  and  all  the  larger  kinds  of  birds,  gc^ese,  ducks,  gulls, 
and  grouse.  All  the  different  kinds  of  fish  appear  to  be  eaten,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  two  species  of  Lycodes  (only  a  few  of  these 
were  caught,  and  all  were  purchased  for  our  ex)lle<5tion)  and  very  little 
of  a  fish  is  wasted  except  the  hardest  parts.  Walrus  hide  is  sometimes 
cooked  and  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity.  Mollusks  of  any  kind  are  rarely 
eaten,  as  it  is  difficult  to  procure  them.  After  a  heavy  gale  in  the 
autumn  of  1881,  when  the  beach  was  covered  with  marine  animals,  mostly 
lamellibranch  mollusks  with  their  shells  and  softer  i>arts  broken  off  by 


*  Hooper  found  coal  on  the  beach  at  Nuwftk  in  1849,  showing  that  this  coal  has  not  necessarily  been 
thrown  over  fh>m  ships.    Tents  of  the  Tuski,  p.  221. 
'Discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage,  p.  100. 
"The  Eskimo  of  Iglalik  "prefer  venison  to  any  kind  of  meat."    Parry,  2d  Voyage,  p.  510. 
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tlie  violence  of  the  surf,  we  saw  one  woman  collect  a  lapftil  of  these 
"clam-heads,"  which  she  said  she  was  going  to  eat.  The  "blackskin'' 
(epidermis)  of  the  whale  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  them,  as  by 
all  the  other  Eskimo  who  are  able  to  procure  it,  and  they  are  also  very 
fond  of  the  tough  white  skin  or  gum  round  the  roots  of  the  whalebone.^ 

We  saw  and  heard  nothing  of  the  habit  so  generally  noticed  among 
other  Eskimo  and  in  Siberia  of  eating  the  half-digested  contents  of  the 
stomach  of  the  reindeer,  but  we  found  that  they  were  fond  of  the  faeces 
taken  from  the  rectum  of  the  deer.  I  find  that  this  curious  habit  has 
been  noticed  among  Eskimo  only  in  two  other  places — Greenland  in 
former  times  and  Boothia  Felix.  The  Greenlanders  ate  "the  Dung  of 
the  Eein-deer,  taken  out  of  the  Guts  when  they  clean  them ;  the  Entrails 
of  Partridges  and  the  like  Out-cast,  imss  for  Dainties  with  them.''  *  The 
dung  of  the  musk  ox  and  reindeer  when  fresh  were  considered  a  delicacy 
by  the  Boothians,  according  to  J.  C.  Ross.'  The  entrails  of  fowls  are 
also  considered  a  great  delicacy  and  are  carefully  cooked  as  a  separate 
dish.* 

As  far  as  our  observations  go  these  people  eat  little,  if  any,  more  fat 
than  civilized  man,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  by  itself.  Fat  may  occasionally 
be  eaten  (they  are  fond  of  the  fat  on  the  inside  of  duck  skins),  but  they 
do  not  habitually  eat  the  great  quantities  of  blubber  spoken  of  in  some 
other  places '  or  drink  oil,  as  the  Hudson  Bay  Eskimo  are  said  to  do 
by  Hall,  or  use  it  as  a  sauce  for  dry  food,  like  the  natives  of  Norton 
Sound.  It  is  usually  supposed  and  generally  stated  in  the  popular  ac- 
counts of  the  Eskimo  that  it  is  a  physiological  necessity  for  them  to  eat 
enormous  quantities  of  blubber  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  ot 
carbon  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  animal  heat  in  the  cold  clilnate 
which  they  inhabit.  A  careful  comparison,  however,  of  the  reports  of 
actual  observers®  shows  that  an  excessive  eating  of  fat  is  not  the  rule, 
and  is  perhaps  confined  to  the  territory  near  Boothia  Felix. 

Eggs  of  all  kinds,  except,  of  course,  the  smallest,  are  eagerly  sought 
for,  but  the  smaller  birds  are  seldom  eaten,  as  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
amnumitiou  to  pursue  them.  We  saw  this  people  eat  no  vegetable  sub- 
stances, though  they  informed  us  that  the  buds  of  the  mllow  were  some- 
times eaten.  Of  late  years  they  have  acquired  a  ftmdness  for  many 
kinds  of  civilized  food,  especially  bread  of  any  kind,  flour,  sugar,  and 
molasses,  and  some  of  them  are  learning  to  like  salt.    They  were  very 


•  Compare  Hooper,  Tents,  etc.  "Thi8,  which  the  Tnski  call  their  sugar."  p.  174;  and  Hall.  Arctic 
ResearchcB,  p.  132  (Baffin  Land). 

*Egede.  (ireenlaud,  j).  136. 

•Appendix  t4)  Ross's  2d  Voyage,  ]>.  xix. 

^Compare  the  passage  from  Egede,  just  quoted,  and  also  Kumlien.  Contributions,  etc.,  p.  20,  at  Cum- 
berland Gulf. 

*For  instance,  Scliwatka  says  that  the  NCtcIUk  of  King  William  Land  devour  enormooB  quaDtities 
of  seal  blubber,  "noticeably  more  in  summer  than  the  other  tribes,"  viz,  those  of  the  western  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay  (Science,  vol.  4,  p.  544).  Parry  sxMMiks  of  the  natives  of  the  Savage  Islands.  Hud- 
son's Strait,  eating  raw  blubber  and  sucking  the  oil  remaining  on  the  skins  they  ha<l  emptied  (2d  Voy- 
age, p.  14). 

^.S<*e  for  example  Egede's  Greenland,  p.  134;  Crantz.  History  of  Greenland,  vol.  1,  p.  144;  Dall, 
Alaska,  passim;  Hooper.  Tents  of  the  Tuski,  p.  170;  Xordenskiold,  Vega,  p.  110. 
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glad  to  i)urcba8e  from  us  eoni-meal  "mush"  and  the  broken  victuals  from 
the  table.  These  were,  however,  considered  as  8i)ecial  dainties  and 
eaten  as  luncheons  or  as  a  dessert  after  the  regidar  meal.  The  children 
and  even  some  of  the  women  were  always  on  the  watch  for  the  cook's 
slop  bucket  to  be  brought  out,  and  vied  Avith  the  ubiquitous  dogs  in 
searcliing  for  scrai)s  of  food.  Meat  which  epicures  w(mld  call  rather 
"high''  is  eaten  with  relish,  but  they  seem  to  prefer  fresh  meat  when 
they  can  get  it. 

Meanit  of  preparing)  food, — Fo(h1  is  generally  cooked,  except,  perhaps, 
whale-skin  and  whale-gum,  which  usually  seem  to  be  eaten  as  soon  as 
obtained,  without  waiting  for  a  fire.  Meat  of  all  kinds  is  generally 
boiled  in  abundance  of  water  over  a  fire  of  driftwood,  and  the  broth 
thus  made  is  drunk  hot  before  eating  the  meat.  Fowls  are  prepared  for 
boiling  by  skinning  them.  Fish  are  also  boiled,  but  are  often  eaten  raw, 
especially  in  winter  at  the  deer-hunting  camps,  when  they  are  frozen 
hard.  Meat  is  sometimes  eaten  raw  or  frozen.  Lieut.  Ray  frmnd  one 
family  in  camj)  on  Kulugnia  who  had  no  fire  of  any  kind,  and  were 
eating  ever>i;hing  raw.  They  had  run  out  of  oil  some  time  before  and 
did  not  like  to  spend  time  in  going  to  the  coast  for  more  while  deer  were 
plentiftil. 

When  traveling  m  winter,  according  to  Lieut.  Ray,  they  prefer  frozen 
fish  or  a  sort  of  pemmican  made  as  follows :  The  marrow  is  extracted 
from  reindeer  Ixmes  by  boiling,  and  to  a  quantity  of  this  is  added  2  or  3 
pounds  of  crushed  seal  or  whale  blubber,  and  the  whole  beaten  up  with 
the  hands  in  a  large  wooden  bowl  to  the  consistency  of  frozen  cream. 
Into  this  they  stir  bits  of  boiled  venison,  generally  the  poorer  portions 
of  the  meat  scraped  off'  the  bone,  and  chewed  up  small  by  all  the  women 
and  children  of  the  family,  "each  using  some  cabalistic  word  as  they 
cast  in  their  mouthful."*  The  mass  is  made  ui)  into  2-i)ouud  balls  and 
carried  in  little  sealskin  bags.  Flour,  when  obtained,  is  made  into  a 
sort  of  i)orridge,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  Cooking  is  mostly  done 
outside  of  the  dweUing,  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  or  in  kitchens  opening 
out  of  the  passageway  in  winter.  Little  messes  only,  like  an  occasional 
dish  of  soup  or  porridge,  are  cooked  over  the  lamps  in  the  house.  This 
habit,  of  course,  comes  from  the  abundant  supply  of  firewood,  while  the 
Eskimo  most  frequently  described  live  in  a  c^mntry  where  wood  is  very 
scarce,  and  are  obliged  to  depend  on  oil  for  fuel. 

Time  and  frequency  of  eating. — When  these  people  are  living  in  the 
Winter  houses  they  do  not,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  have  any  regular 
time  for  meals,  but  eat  whenever  they  are  hungry  and  have  leisure.  The 
women  seem  to  keep  a  supply  of  cooked  food  on  hand  ready  for  any 
one  to  eat.  When  the  men  are  working  in  the  kft'dyIgi,or  "  club  house,'' 
or  when  a  number  of  them  are  encamped  together  in  tents,  lus  at  the 
whaling  camp  in  18S*^,  or  the  regular  summer  camj)  at  Pe'rny&,  the 
women  at  intervals  through  the  day  x>repare  dishes  of  meat,  which  the 


'  Lieut.  Ray's  MS.  notes. 
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men  eat  by  themselves.  When  in  the  deer-hunting  camps,  according 
to  Lieut.  Ray,  they  eat  but  little  in  the  morning,  and  can  really  be  said 
to  take  no  more  than  one  full  meal  a  day,  which  is  eaten  at  night  when 
the  day's  work  is  done.*  When  on  the  march  they  usually  take  a  few 
moutlifuls  of  the  pemmican  above  described  before  they  start  out  in 
the  morning,  and  rarely  touch  food  again  till  they  go  into  camp  at 
night. 

When  a  family  returns  from  the  spring  deer  hunt  with  plenty  of  ven- 
ison they  usually  keep  open  house  for  a  day  or  two.  The  women  of  the 
household,  with  sometimes  the  assistance  of  a  neighbor  or  two,  keep 
the  pot  continually  boiling,  sending  in  dishes  of  meat  at  intervals, 
while  the  house  is  fiiU  of  guests  who  stay  for  a  short  time,  eating, 
smoking,  and  chatting,  and  then  retire  to  make  room  for  others.  Messes 
are  sometimes  sent  out  to  invalids  who  can  not  come  to  the  feast.  One 
household  in  the  spring  of  1883  consumed  in  this  way  two  whole  rein- 
deer in  24  hours.  They  use  only  their  hands  and  a  knife  in  eating  meat, 
usually  filling  the  mouth  and  cutting  or  biting  off  the  mouthful.  They 
are  large  eaters,  some  of  them,  especially  the  women,  eating  all  the  time 
when  they  have  plenty,  but  we  never  saw  them  gorge  themselves  in  the 
manner  described  by  Dr.  Kane  (2d  Grinnell  Exp.,  passim)  and  other 
writers. 

Their  habits  of  hospitality  prevent  their  laying  up  any  large  supply 
of  meat,  though  blubber  is  carefully  saved  for  commercial  use,  and  they 
depend  for  subsistence,  almost  from  day  to  day,  on  their  success  in 
hunting.  When  encamped,  however,  in  small  parties  in  the  summer  they 
often  take  more  seals  than  they  can  consume.  The  carcasses  of  these, 
stripped  of  their  skins  and  blubber,  are  buried  in  the  gravel  close  to  the 
camp,  and  dug  up  and  brought  home  when  meat  becomes  scarce  in  the 
winter. 

DRINKS. 

The  habitual  drink  is  water,  which  these  peoi)le  consume  in  great 
quantities  wlieu  they  can  obtain  it,  and  like  to  have  very  cold.  In  the 
winter  there  is  always  a  lump  of  clean  snow  (m  a  rack  close  to  the  lamp, 
with  a  tub  under  it  to  catch  the  water  that  drips  from  it.  This  is  re- 
placed in  the  summer  by  a  bucket  of  fresh  water  from  some  i)Oud  or 
lake.  When  the  men  are  sitting  in  their  open  air  clubs  at  the  summer 
camps  there  is  always  a  bucket  of  fresh  water  in  the  middle  of  the  cir- 
cle, with  a  dipper  to  drink  from.  Hardly  a  native  ever  passed  the  sta- 
tion witlnmt  stopping  for  a  drink  of  water,  often  drinking  a  (piart  of 
cold  water  at  a  time.  When  tramping  about  in  the  winter  they  eat 
large  cpiantities  of  ice  and  snow,  and  on  the  march  the  women  carry 
small  canteens  of  sealskin,  which  they  fill  with  snow  and  carry  inside 
of  their  Jackets,  where  flu*  heat  of  the  body  melts  the  snow  and  keeps 

'  "They  huvo  lu)  sot  Time  for  Meals,  but  t-vorv  <me  eatH  wImmi  be  in  hnugry,  except  when  they  go  to 
8o.'i.  and  then  their  chit^f  RepiVHt  in  u  Hiip]>6r  after  they  are  come  home  in  the  Eveuiug."  (Egede,  Green- 
land.  p.  135.    Compare  uImu,  Crantz,  vol.  1,  p.  145.) 
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it  liquid.  This  great  fondness  for  plenty  of  cold  water  has  been  often 
noticed  among  the  Eskimo  elsewhere,  and  appears  to  be  quite  charac- 
teristic of  the  race.^  They  have  acquired  a  taste  for  liquor,  and  like  to 
get  enough  to  produce  intoxication.  As  well  as  we  could  judge,  they 
are  easily  affected  by  alcohol.  Some  of  them  during  our  stay  learned 
to  be  very  fond  of  coffee,  "  ka'fe,''  but  tea  they  are  hardly  acquainted 
with,  though  they  will  drink  it.  I  have  noticed  that  they  sometimes 
drank  the  water  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  sea  ice  along  the  beach, 
and  pronounced  it  excellent  when  it  was  so  brackish  that  I  found  it  quite 
undrinkable. 

NARCOTICS. 

The  only  narcotic  in  use  among  these  people  is  tobacco,  which  they 
obtain  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  whites,  and  which  has  been  in  use 
among  them  from  the  earliest  time  when  we  have  any  knowledge  of 
them.  When  Mr.  Elson,  in  the  Blossom^H  barge,  visited  Point  Barrow,  in 
1826,  he  found  tobacco  in  general  use  and  the  most  marketable  article.* 
This  undoubtedly  came  from  the  Russians  by  way  of  Siberia  and  Ber- 
ing Strait,  as  Kotzebue  found  the  natives  of  the  sound  which  bears  his 
name,  who  were  in  communication  with  the  Asiatic  coast  by  way  of  the 
Diomedes,  already  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  1816.  It  is  not 
probable  that  tobacco  was  introduced  on  the  Arctic  coast  by  way  of  the 
Russian  settlements  in  Alaska.  There  were  no  Russian  posts  north  of 
Bristol  Bay  until  1833,  when  St.  Michael's  Redoubt  was  built.  When 
Capt.  Cook  visited  Bristol  Bay,  in  1778,  he  found  that  tobacco  was 
not  used  there,^  while  in  Norton  Sound,  the  same  year,  the  natives  "had 
no  dislike  to  tobacco.''*  Neither  was  it  introduced  from  the  English 
posts  in  the  east,  as  Franklin  found  the  "Kiinmft'dlln"  not  in  the  habit 
of  using  it — "The  western  Esquimaux  use  tobacco,  and  some  of  our 
visitors  had  smoked  it,  but  thought  the  flavor  very  disagreeable,"' — nor 
had  they  adopted  the  habit  in  1837.^ 

When  the  P^i?er  wintered  at  Point  Barrow,  according  to  Dr.  Simpson's 
account,'  all  the  tobacco,  except  a  little  obtained  from  the  English  dis- 
covery ships,  came  from  Asia  and  was  brought  by  the  Nunataiimiun. 
At  present  the  latter  bring  very  little  if  any  tobacco,  and  the  supply  is 
obtained  directly  from  the  ships,  though  a  little  occasionally  finds  its 
way  up  the  coast  from  the  southwest. 


>See,  for  instance,  Egede:  "Their  Drink  is  notliing  but  Water"  (Greenland,  p.  134),  and,  "Por- 
thermore,  they  put  great  Lumps  of  Ice  and  Snow  into  the  Water  they  drink,  U)  make  it  cooler  for  to 
quench  their  Thirst "  (  p.  135).  "Their  drink  is  clear  water,  which  stands  in  the  house  in  a  great  copper 
vessel,  or  in  a  wooden  tub.  *  *  *  They  bring  in  a  supply  of  fresh  water  every  day  ♦  *  *  and 
that  their  water  may  be  cool  they  choose  to  lay  a  piece  of  ice  or  a  little  snow  In  it"  *  *  *  (Crantz, 
vol.  1,  p.  144).  Compare,  also.  Parry,  2d  voy.,  p.  506,  where  the  natives  of  Iglulik  are  said  to  drink  a 
great  deal  of  water,  which  they  get  by  molting  snow,  and  like  very  cold.  The  sune  fondness  for  water 
was  ob8orve<l  by  Nordonskiold  in  Siberia  (Vega,  vol.  2,  p.  114) 

*  Beechey,  Voyage,  p.  308. 

»  Third  Voyage,  vol.  2,  p.  437. 
« Ibid,  2,  p.  479. 

*  Second  Exp.,  p.  130. 

*  See  T.  Simpson,  Narrative,  p.  156. 
'  Op.  cit.,  pp.,  235, 236. 266. 
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They  uhc  all  kinds  of  tobacco,  but  readily  distinguish  and  desire  the 
sorts  considered  l>etter  by  the  whites.  For  instance,  they  were  eager  to 
get  the  excellent  quality  of  "Navy"  tobacco  furnished  by  the  Com- 
missary Department,  while  one  of  our  party  who  had  a  large  quantity 
of  exceedingly  bad  fine-cut  tobac^co  could  hardly  give  it  away.  A  little 
of  the  strong  yellow  '* Circassian"  tobacco  used  by  the  Kussiaus  for 
trading  isoccsisionally  brought  up  from  the  southwest,  and  perhaps  also 
by  the  NunataHmiun,  and  is  very  highly  prized,  probably  because  it  was 
in  this  form  that  they  first  saw  toba<*x»,o.  Snuff*  seems  to  be  unknown ; 
tobacco  is  used  only  for  chewing  and  smoking.  The  habit  of  chewing 
tobacco  is  almost  universal.  Men,  women,  and  even  children,  though 
the  latter  be  but  2  or  3  years  old  and  unweaned,^  when  tobacco  is  to  be 
obtained,  keep  a  "chew,"  often  of  enormous  size,  constantly  in  the  mouth. 
The  juice  is  not  spit  out,  but  swallowed  with  the  saliva,  without  pro- 
ducing any  signs  of  nausea.  The  tobacco  is  chewed  by  itself  and  not 
sweetened  witli  sugar,  as  was  observed  by  Hooper  and  Nordenskiold 
among  the  "Chukches."*  I  knew  but  two  adult  Eskimo  in  Utkiavwlfi 
who  did  not  chew  tobacco,  and  <me  of  these  adopted  the  habit  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  whih^  we  were  there. 

Tobacco  is  smoked  in  pipes  of  a  peculiar  pattern  called  kui'nyB,  of 
which  the  collection  contains  a  series  of  ten  specimens. 

Of  these.  No.  89288  [705],^  figured  in  Ray's  Point  Barrow  Report, 
Ethnology,  PL  I,  Fig.  1,  will  serve  as  a  type.  Tlie  bowl  is  of  brass, 
neatly  inlaid  on  the  upi)er  surface  with  a  narrow  ring  of  copper  close  to 
the  edge,  from  which  lun  four  converging  lines,  00°  apart,  nearly  to  the 
center.  Round  the  under  surface  are  also  three  concentric  rings  of 
copper.  The  wooden  stem  appears  to  be  willow  or  birch,  and  is  in  two 
longitudinal  sections,  held  together  by  the  lashing  of  sealskin  thong 
which  serves  to  attiujh  the  bowl  to  the  st^m.  This  lashing  was  evidently 
put  on  wet  and  allowed  to  shrink  on,  and  the  ends  are  secured  by  tuck- 
ing under  the  turns.  The  whi])i)iiig  at  the  numthpiece  is  of  fine  sinew 
thread.  A  picker  of  ste(»l  for  ch^aning  out  the  bowl  is  attached  to  the 
stem  by  a  piece  of  seal  thong,  the  end  of  wliich  is  wedged  under  the 
turns  of  the  lashing.  The  reniainlng  pipes  are  all  of  the  same  general 
pattern,  but  vary  in  the  material  of  tlie  bowl  and  in  details  of  execu- 
tion. The  stems  are  always  of  the  same  material  and  i)ut  together  in 
the  same  way,  but  are  sometimes  lozenge-shai)ed  instead  of  elliptical 
in  section.  Tlie  lashing  is  sometimes  of  three-i>ly  sinew  braid.  The 
bowl  shows-the  greatest  variation,  both  in  form  and  material. 

Fig.  i\a  (No.  r)(\lM  [10],  frcmi  Ttkiavwln)  has  nn  iron  bowl,  noticeable 
for  the  ornamentation  of  the  shank.  The  metal  work  has  all  been  done 
with  the  file  except  the  fitting  of  the  saucer  to  the  shank.  This  has 
evidently  been  heated   and  shrunk  on.     Three   i)ipes  have  bowls  of 

•  (\Mii|>jin»  J.  Siiui>8oii,  o]>.  oit.,  p.  'J50.  and  N'onlonskioUl.  Vt'j^a,  vol.  2,  |>.  116. 

•  'rnite*.  Hi ..  p.  K3 :  Vopi,  vol.  2,  p.  1 16. 

•  TIh»  nunilKTit  first  given  aro  tluwc  of  tlM»  National  MuMntni;  the  numbtTs*  in  brackot*  an»  tlMn»e  of 
tUo  colloclor. 
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smoothly  ground  stone.  No.  89289  [1582]  (Fig.  6&  from  Utkiavwtfi)  is 
of  rather  soft  greenish  gray  slate.  No.  89290  [864]  is  of  the  same  shai)e, 
but  of  hanl  greenish  stone,  while  the  third  stone  pipe  (No.  89291  [834], 
from  Utkiavwlii),  of  gray  slate,  is  of  cpiite  a  different  pattern.  Three  of 
the  series  have  bowls  of  reindeer  antler,  lined  with  thin  sheet  brass, 
and  one  a  bowl  of  walrus  ivory,  lined  with  thin  copper.  (See  Fig.  6c, 
Nos.  89285  [954],  89286  [915],  and  89287  [1129].) 


•  ■■'■■'"■/.   a  ;;■ 
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Fin.  6.— Pipes :  a,  pipe  with  metal  Ik)w1  -,  6,  pipe  with  stone  bowl;  e,  pipe  bowl  of  antler  or  ivory. 

Antler  and  st-one  pipes  of  this  ])atti»Tn  and  rather  small  are  usually 
carried  by  the  men  out  of  doors,  while  the  more  elaborate  metid  pipes, 
which  are  often  very  large  and  handsome  (I  have  seen  some  with  a 
saucer  at  least  3  inches  in  diameter)  are  more  frecpiently  used  in  the 
house  and  by  the  women.  The  st<^m  is  usually  1  foot  or  13  inches  long, 
though  pipes  at  least  18  inches  long  were  seen. 

To  most  pipes  are  attached  pickers,  as  in  the  type  specimen.  The 
l)icker  is  in  all  cas<^s  of  metal,  usually  iron  or  steel,  but  sometimes  of 
co])per  (see  the  pickers  attached  to  ])ipes  above).  When  not  in  use  the 
point  is  tucked  under  the  lashing  on  the  stem.  The  pipes  are  readily 
taken  apart  for  cleaning. 
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No.  89292  [1752]  (Fig.  7)  is  an  extemporized  pipe  made  in  a  hurry 
by  a  man  who  wished  to  smoke,  but  had  no  pipe. 

It  is  simply  a  nmgh  willow  stick,  slightly  whittled  into  shape,  split 
and  hollowed  out  like  a  pipestem.  It  is  held  together  by  a  whipping 
of  sinew  thread  and  a  lashing  of  deerskin  thong,  fastened  by  a  slip- 


FiO.  7.— IHpe  made  of  willow  stick. 

knot  at  one  end,  the  other  being  tueke<i  in  as  usual.  A  small  funnel- 
shaped  hole  at  one  end  server;  for  a  bowl,  and  shows  by  its  charred 
surface  that  it  has  been  iu;tually  used.  This  pipe  was  bought  from  one 
of  the  "Nunatanmiun,''  who  were  in  camp  at  Pemyft  in  1883,  and  shows 
its  inland  origin  in  the  use  of  the  deerskin  thong.  A  coast  native  would 
have  used  se^d  thong. 

The  pipe  is  carritHl  at  the  girdle,  either  with  the  stem  thrust  inside 
the  breeche.s  or  in  a  bag  attached  to  the  belt.  No.  56744  [55]  (Utkiavwln) 
is  the  only  specimen  of  pipe  bag  in  the  collecti<m.  It  is  a  long,  narrow, 
cylindric  bag,  made  of  four  white  ermine  skins,  with  two  hind  legs  and 
two  tails  forming  a  fringe  round  the  bottom,  which  isof  dressed  deerskin, 
in  one  piece,  flesh  side  out.  The  band  round  the  mouth  is  of  gray  deer- 
skin, running  only  two-thirds  of  the  way  round.  The  pieee  which  fills  the 
remaining  third  nins  out  into  the  strap  for  fastening  the  bag  to  the 
belt.  The  ornamental  strips  on  two  of  the  longitudinal  seams  and 
round  the  bottom  are  of  deerskin.  The  seams  are  all  sewed  "over  and 
over"  on  the  ''wrong"  side  with  sinew  tlire^id.  This  is  an  unusually 
handsome  bag. 

Tobacco  is  carried  in  a  small  inmch  of  fur  attached  to  the  girdle,  and 
tucked  inside  of  the  breeches,  or  sometimes  worn  under  the  jacket, 
slung  nmnd  the  neck  by  a  string  or  the  necklace.  The  collection  con- 
tains three  of  tliese,  of  which  No.  89803  [889]  (Fig.  Sa)  \iill  serve  as  a 
tyi)ical  specimen. 

It  is  made  by  sewing  together  two  pieces  of  wolverine  fur,  hair  out, 
of  the  same  shape  and  size,  and  rcmnd  the  mouth  of  this  a  band  of  short- 
haire<l  liglit  (M)lore<l  <leerskin,  also  hair  out,  with  the  ends  meeting  at 
one  side  in  a  seam  coiTesi)onding  to  one  of  the  seams  of  the  wolverine 
fur.  The  month  is  ornanu»nted  \iith  a  narrow  band  of  wolverine  ftir, 
the  llesli  side,  which  is  colored  red,  turned  out.  It  is  closed  by  a 
l>iece  of  seal  thong  about  5  inches  hnig,  one  end  of  which  is  sewed  to  the 
middle  of  the  seam  in  the  deerskin  band  and  the  other  passed  through 
a  large  blue  glass  lK»ad  and  knotted.  This  string  is  wound  two  or  three 
times  round  the  neck  of  the  bag,  and  the  bight  of  it  tucked  under  the 
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turns.    Tlio  senms  are  ail  sewwl  "  over  and  over  "  on  tlie  '*  wnwin  "  side 
with  sinew  thread, 

Ttieso  tobaeco  itouciieH  are  nHually  of  a  Hiiiiilar  pattern,  ofteu  slightly 
narrowed  at  the  neck,  and  generally  fringed  round  the  mouth  with  a 
narrow  strip  of  wolverine  ftir  as  above.  They  are  often  ornamented 
with  tags  of  wolverine  fur  on  tlie  seams  fiw  in  X«,  8fl804  [1341,  Fig. 
86]),  and  borders  of  different  colored  skin.  >'<».  89805  [1350]  ia  \ery 
elaborately  ornamented.  It  is  made  of  brown  deerskin,  trrmme^I  with 
white  deerskin  clipped  close  and  bonlereil  with  narrow  braids  of  bine 
and  red  worsted,  and  little  tags  of  the  latter.  Aeeording  to  Dr.  Simp- 
son,' these  bags  are  called  "del-la-inai'-yu."  We  neglected  to  obtain 
the  pro^Msr  names  for  them,  as  wo  always  made  use  of  the  lingua  thinca 
"  tiba'  p(ikBak,"bag  for  tiba'  (tobac^w)).  No.  89903  [889]  contains  a  sjk*- 
imeu  of  tobacco  as  prejtaretl  for  smoking  by  the  Eskinto.    Tliis  consists 


Fill.  H.— Tobacco  poiichMi. 

of  common  black  Cavendish  <ir  "Navy"  t«l«K^co,  cut  up  very  fine,  and 
mixc<l  with  finely  clioppcd  w^hmI  in  the  proixirtiou  of  ubtmt  two  parts  of 
tobiUH-o  U>  one  of  wood.  We  were  infonned  that  willow  twigs  were  used 
for  ttii.-i  puiiM)S('.  Perhaps  this  may  hi^ve  some  slight  ai'omatic  flavor, 
as  well  !is  serving  to  make  the  t<>bacco  go  fiu-ther,  tliough  I  did  imt 
re<*ogni/(>  any  sncli  flavor  in  some  toba<;co  fnmi  an  Eskimo's  immicIi  that 
I  on<'e  smoked  and  foun<l  exceedingly  bad.    The  smdl  of  an  Eskimo's 

'Op.cit.,  p.241. 
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pipe  is  different  from  any  other  tobacco  smoke  and  is  very  disagreeable. 
It  has  some  resemblanc^e  to  the  smell  of  some  of  the  cheaper  brands  of 
North  Carolina  tobacco  which  are  known  to  be  adulterated  with  other 
vegetable  substances.  The  method  of  smoking  is  a«  follows:  After 
clearing  out  the  bowl  with  the  picker,  a  little  wad  of  deer  hair,  plucked 
from  the  clothes  in  some  inc()nsi)icuous  place,  generally  the  front  skirt 
of  the  inner  jacket,  is  rammed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  This  is 
to  prevent  the  fine  tobacco  from  getting  into  the  stem  and  clogging  it 
up.  The  bowl  is  then  filled  \iith  tobacco,  of  which  it  only  holds  a  very 
small  quantity.  The  mouthpiece  is  pLoced  between  the  lips,  the  tobacco 
ignited,  and  all  smoked  <mt  in  two  or  three  strong  inhalations.  The 
smoke  is  very  deeply  inhaled  and  allowed  to  pass  out  slowly  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  bringing  tears  to  the  eyes,  often  producing  giddi- 
ness, and  almost  always  a  violent  fit  of  coughing.  I  have  seen  a  man 
almost  prostrated  from  the  effects  of  a  single  pipeful.  This  method 
of  smoking  has  been  in  vogue  since  the  time  of  our  first  acquaintance 
with  these  peoi)le.* 

Though  they  smoke  little  at  a  time,  they  smoke  frequently  when  to- 
bacco is  plentiful.  Of  late  years,  since  tobacco  has  become  plentiful,  some 
have  adopted  white  men's  pipes,  which  they  smoke  without  inhaling, 
and  they  are  glad  to  get  cigars,  and,  since  our  visit,  cigarettes.  In  con- 
versation with  us  they  usually  called  all  means  for  smoking  "pai'pa,'' 
the  children  sometimes  specifying  '^lai'pa-sigya"'  (cigar)  or  ^^mdkpara- 
pai'pa,"  paper-pipe  (cigarette).  The  use  of  the  kui'nyB,  which  name 
appears  to  be  applied  only  to  the  native  pipes,  seems  to  be  confined  to 
the  adults.  We  knew  of  no  children  owning  them,  though  their  parents 
made  no  objection  to  their  chewing  tobacco  or  owning  or  using  clay  or 
wooden  pipes  which  they  obtained  from  us.  They  carry  their  fondness 
for  tobacco  so  far  that  they  will  even  eat  the  foul  oily  refuse  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl,  the  smallest  portion  of  which  would  produce  nausea 
in  a  white  man.  This  habit  has  been  observed  at  Plover  Bay,  Siberia.' 
Tobacco  ashes  are  also  eaten,  probably  for  the  sake  of  the  i)()tash  they 
contain,  as  one  of  tlie  men  at  UtkiavwTn  was  fond  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  he  told  the  doctor  was  just  like  what  he  got  from  his  pipe. 
Pipes  of  this  type,  differing  in  details,  but  all  agreeing  in  ha\ing  very 
small  bowls,  frcciuently  of  metal,  and  some  contrivance  for  opening  the 
stem,  are  used  by  the  Eskimo  from  at  least  as  far  south  as  the  Yukon 
delta  (as  shown  by  the  collections  in  the  National  Museum)  to  the  An- 


'  S**e  T.  SimpHou:  '*Xot  content  with  ohowiiig  an<l  smoking  it,  they  swiillowwl  tlio  fiinios  till  thoy 
booaiiic  Hi(;k.  and  H«M'm('(l  to  revel  in  a  nionieiitary  intoxication.'"  Point  Barrow  (18:}7).  Narrative,  p.  ISO. 
Also  Kotzebne:  "Thoy  chow,  snufT,  smoke,  and  even  swallow  the  smoke."  Kotzebne  Sonn«l  (181(5) 
Voyage,  vol.  1,  p.  '2'M.  IJe<'(hey  also  descrihfs  tlie  jn'ople  of  Hothani  Inlet  in  IH'JC  assnioking  in  the 
manner  al»ovo  described,  obtaining  the  hair  from  a  strip  of  dogskin  tied  to  the  pii>e.  Their  t<»bacco 
was  mixed  with  wood.  Voyage,  p.  .MM).  Petitot  (Monographic,  etc..  p.  xxix)  describes  a  precisely  sim- 
ilar method  of  smoking  among  the  Ma<kenzie  Kskimos.  Their  tol>acoo  was  "melang6  h  de  la  nicluro 
de  sanle"  and  the  pijx'  was  called  •' kwifiepk."  (Vo<'abulaire,  p.  54). 

»  See  Hooper,  Tent.s,  etc.,  p.  177,  an<l  Dall,  Ala.ska.  p.  81. 
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derson  River  and  Cape  Bathurst,^  and  have  even  been  adopted  by  the 
Indians  of  the  Yukon,  who  learned  the  use  of  tobacco  from  the  Eskimo. 
They  are  undoubtedly  of  Siberian  origin,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  figure  of  a  ''Chukcli"  pipe  in  Nordenskiold's  Vega,  vol.  2,  p.  117» 
Fig.  7,  and  the  figure  of  a  Tunguse  pipe  in  Seebohm's  "Siberia  in  Asia'' 
(p.  149),  with  the  pipes  figured  from  our  collection.  Moreover,  the 
method  of  smoking  is  precisely  that  practiced  in  Sib<».ria,  even  to  the 
proportion  of  wood  mixed  with  the  tobacco.* 

The  consideration  of  the  question  whence  the  Siberians  acquired  this 
X)eculiar  method  of  smoking  would  lead  me  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
present  work,  but  I  can  not  lejive  the  subjectt  of  jiipes  without  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  NordenskiolcP  has  alludc^d  to  the  resemblance 
of  these  to  the  Japanese  pipes.  A  gentleman  who  has  spent  many 
years  in  China  also  informs  me  that  the  Chinese  i)ipes  are  of  a  very 
similar  type  and  smoke<l  in  much  the  same  way.*  The  Greenlanders 
and  eastern  Eskimo  generally,  who  have  learned  the  use  of  tobacco 
directly  from  the  Europeans,  use  large-bowlcxl  pipes,  which  they  smoke 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  talking  with  us  the  i)eople  of  Point  Barrow 
call  tobacco  "  tiba' "  or  "  tibakt,"  but  among  themselves  it  is  still  known 
as  ta'wak,  which  is  the  word  found  in  use  among  them  by  the  earliest 
explorers.*  "Tiba"  was  evidently  learned  from  the  American  whalers, 
as  it  was  not  in  use  in  Dr.  Simpson's  time.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
pronounce  the  word  tobacco,  but  has  been  adopted  into  the  Eskimo 


'  This  is  an  interesting  fai^t,  aH  it  shows  that  the  Eskimo  from  Ilemarcation  Point  east  learned  to 
smoke  from  the  people  of  Point  Barrow,  and  not  from  the  En<;lish  or  the  northern  Indians,  who  use 
pipes  '* modeled  after  the  cla}*  pipes  of  the  Hudson  Buy  Company.'*  (Dall,  Alaska,  p.  81,  Fig.  A.) 
They  acquired  the  habit  some  time  between  1837,  when  T.  Simpson  found  them  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
tobacco  (see  reference  above,  p.  05),  and  1849.  when  they  were  glud  to  rix:eive  it  from  Pullen  and  Hooper. 
(Tents,  etc.,  p.  258.)  Potitot  (Monographic,  eU:.,  p.  xxvi)  states  that  the  Eskimo  of  the  Mackenzie 
informed  bim  that  the  use  of  tobacco  and  the  form  of  the  pil>e,  with  blue  beads,  labrets.  and  other  things, 
came  through  the  neighbors  from  a  distant  land  called  ''Xate'povik,"  which  he  supposes  to  mean  St. 
Michaels,  but  which,  from  tlie  evidence  of  other  travelers,  is  much  more  likely  to  mean  Siberia. 

The  Eskimo  geography,  on  which  Fr.  Petitot  relies  so  strongly,  is  extremely  vague  west  of  Barter 
Island,  and  savors  of  the  fabulous  almost  as  much  a.s  the  Point  Barrow  stories  about  the  eastern  natives. 
The  evidence  which  leads  Fr.  Petitot  to  believe  "  N'ate'povik  "  to  be  St.  Michaels  is  rather  peculiar. 
The  Mackenzie  natives  call  the  {leople  who  an.»  nearest  to  Nate'fwvik  on  tlie  north  "the  Sedentary." 
Now,  the  ptwple  wiio  live  nearest  to  St.  Michaels  on  the  nort.li  are  the  "Sinlentary  American  Tchu- 
katclii.-*  '(!);  therefon?  Xate'povik  is  probably  St.  MichocLs.  ("Le  nom  Xatipovik  semble  convenir  Ik 
Tancieu  fort  russe  MiohaiUowski,  en  ee  que  la  tribi  innok  la  plus  voisine  de  ce  ]K>ste.  vers  le  nord,  est 
d^sign^e  par  nos  Tchiglit  sous  le  nom  d'  ApkwamtrUut  ou  de  Sddentaires;  or  telle  est  la  position 
gCographique  qui  convient  aux  s6dentaires  Tchukatches  am^ric;uns,  dont  la  limite  la  plus  septen- 
trionale,  scion  le  capitaine  Bewhey,  est  la  pointe  Barrow.")  A  slight  mniuaintance  with  the  work  of 
of  Dall  and  other  modern  explorers  in  this  region  would  have  saved  Fr.  Petitot  from  this  and  some 
other  errors. 

»See  Wrangell,  Narrative  of  an  E.':p<Hlition.  eU-.,  p.  58.  'The  Russians  here  [at  Kolymsk,  1820] 
smoke  in  the  manner  common  to  all  the  jKHiple  of  northern  Asia;  they  draw  in  the  tobacco  smoke, 
swallow  it,  and  allow  it  to  escape  again  by  the  nose  and  ears  (!)."  The  tobacco  is  said  to  be  mixed 
with  "ttnely  iM»wdero<l  larcli  wo4m1.  to  make  it  go  further"  (ibid.).  See  also  Hooper.  Tents,  etc.:  "Gen- 
erally. I  belii've,  about  one-third  part  of  wood  is  used"  (pp.  176  and  177;  and  Xordonskiold,  Vega,  vol. 
2,  p.  116.) 

»  Vega.  vol.  2.  p.  116. 

*See  also  Petitot,  Monographic,  etc.,  p.  xxix. 

•See  BwHjhey.  Voyage,  p.  323;  T.  Simpson,  Narrative,  p.  156— "tobacco,  which  *  ♦  *  they  call 
tawac,  or  tawakli.  a  name  ac<iuired  of  course  from  Russian  traders;"  Hooi)er,  Tents,  etc.,  p.  239;  also 
Maguire  and  J.  Simpson,  loc.  cit.  passim.    Petitot  calls  ta'wak  "mot  franfais  corrompu  " ! 
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language  suflBciently  to  be  used  as  the  radical  in  compound  words  such 
as  "  tiba'xutika'ktftu'B,''  "1  have  a  supply  of  tobacco.''  There  is  no 
evidence  that  anything  else  was  smoked  before  the  introduction  of 
tobacco,  and  no  pipes  seen  or  collected  appear  older  than  the  time  when 
we  know  them  to  have  had  tobace^J 


HABITATIONS. 


The  winter  house  {Vglu), — The  permanent  winter  houses  are  built  of 
wood*  and  thickly  covered  with  clods  of  earth.  Each  house  consists  of 
a  single  room,  nearly  square,  entered  by  an  underground  passage  about 
25  feet  long  and  4  to  4J  feet  high.    The  8lo]>ing  mound  of  earth  which 


VCRTICAk     SCCTION. 

Fio.  9.— PlaiiH  of  Eskimo  winter  house. 

covers  the  house,  grading  off  insensibly  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  gives 
the  houses  tlu^  appearance  of  being  underground,  especially  as  the  land 
on  which  they  stand  is  irregular  and  hilly.  Without  very  carefid 
measurements,  which  we  were  unable  to  make,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  floor  is  above  or  below  the  surface  of  the  gnmud.  It  is 
certainly  not  very  far  either  way.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  space 


'  Since  tlie  above  wom  written,  the  wonl  for  pipe,  "kiiinyii,"  has  l)eeu  found  to  be  of  Siberian  origin. 
See  the  writer's  article  "On  th«;  Siberian  origin  of  8onie  customs  of  the  Western  Kskimos  "  (Amer- 
ican AnthropologiHt,  vol.  1,  pp.  :3'Ji>-33C). 

'  In  some  of  the  older  hou.ses,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  southwest  end  of  the  vil- 
lage of  rtkiavwIB,  whales'  bones  were  used  for  timbers.  Compare  Lyon  Journal,  p.  171,  where  the 
winter  huts  at  Tgliilik  are  dtvscribed  as  "entirely  constructed  of  the  bones  of  whales,  unicorns,  wal- 
ruses, and  smaller  animals,"  with  the  interstices  tilled  with  earth  and  moss. 
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at  or  near  the  top  of  a  hillock  is  simply  leveled  to  receive  the  rtoor.  In 
this  case  the  bavk  of  the  house  on  a  hill  side,  like  some  in  Utkiavwlii, 
would  be  nndergrouud. 

The  passage  is  entered  at  the  farther  end  by  a  vertical  shaft  about  6 
feet  deep  in  the  center  of  a  steep  mound  of  earth,  llound  the  mouth  is 
a  square  frame  or  combing  of  wood,  and  blocks  of  wood  are  placed  in 
the  shaft  to  serve  as  steps.  One  or  two  houses  in  Utkiavwin  had  ship's 
companion  ladders  in  the  shaft.  This  entrance  can  be  closed  with  a 
piece  of  walrus  hide  or  a  wooden  cover  in  severe  weather  or  when  the 
&mily  is  away.    The  passage  is  about  i  feet  wide  and  the  sides  and 


Fra.  10.— InlrrioTOf  iiclii.  loaklng  toward  door, 

roof  are  supported  by  timbers  of  whalebone.  On  the  riglit  band  near 
the  inner  end  is  a  goo<l-sized  room  opening  from  the  passage,  which  has 
a  wooden  roof  covered  witli  earth,  forming  a  second  small  mound  close 
to  the  bouse,  with  a  smoke  hole  in  the  middle,  and  server  as  a  kitchen, 
while  various  dark  and  irregular  recesses  on  the  other  side  serve  as 
storerooms.    The  passage  in  always  icy  and  dark. 

At  the  inner  end  of  the  iiassage  a  circular  tra])door  in  tlie  floor  opens 
into  the  main  room  of  the  house,  close  to  the  wall  at  the  middle  of  one 
end.  The  floor  is  at  such  a  height  from  tlie  bottom  of  the  tunnel  that  a 
man  standing  erect  in  the  tunnel  has  his  head  and  shouldens  in  the 
room.  These  rooms  vary  somewhat  in  dimensions,  but  are  generally 
about  12  or  14  feet  long  and  8  or  10  feet  wide.  The  floor,  walls,  and 
roof  are  made  of  thick  planks  of  driftwood,  dressed  smooth  and  neatly 
fitted  together,  edge  to  edge.  The  ridgepole  runs  across  the  house  and 
the  roof  8ioi)es  toward  each  end.  The  two  slopes  are  une<)ual,  the  front, 
or  that  towards  the  entrance,  being  considerably  the  longer.    The  walls 
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are  vertical,  those  at  tlie  ends  being  between  3  and  4  feet  high,  while 
the  sides  run  up  to  (i  or  7  feet  at  the  ridgepole.  The  wall  planks  ran 
np  and  dowu,  and  those  of  the  roof  from  the  ridge  to  the  ends  of  the 
house,  where  there  is  a  stout  horizontal  timber.  In  some  houses  the 
walls  are  made  of  paneled  bidkhea<ls  from  some  wrecked  whaler. 

In  the  front  of  the  house  over  the  trapdoor  there  are  no  planks  for  a 
space  of  about  2  feet.  The  lower  part  of  this  space  is  filled  in  with 
short  transverse  beama,  so  as  to  leave  a  square  hole  close  to  the  ridge. 
Thi.s  hole  has  a  nt^mt  transverse  beam  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  nerves 
as  a  window.  Wlien  the  house  is  occupied  it  is  covered  by  a  transliu-ent 
niembraue  miMle  of  striiis  of  seal  entrail  sewed  together  and  stretched 


I  -  /    ft-iT'W'V  T  J   1 


over  two  iin^liwl  sticks  of  light  wood — whalebone  was  used  in  Dr.  Simp- 
son's time' — ruiiniiit;  diagonally  across  from  comer  to  corner.  The  win- 
dow is  4:losed  with  a  wooflt-n  shutter  when  the  house  is  shut  up  in  winter, 
butlHith  apertures  are  left  open  iu  summer.  Just  above  tlic  window, 
close  iA\  the  ri(lgeiK>h',  is  a  little  aperture  for  ventilation.  Across  the 
biick  of  tlio  room  runs  a  platform  or  banquette,  about  ^0  inches  high  in 
front  and  sloping  biu^k  a  little,  wliic-b  serves  as  a  sleeping  and  lounging 
place.  It  is  about  5  feet  wide,  and  the  front  edge  comes  nearly  under 
the  ridg«)H)le.  It  is  mjule  of  thick  planks  running  across  the  bouse,  and 
supiwtrted  at  each  end  by  a  horizontiU  beam,  the  end  of  which  projwits 
somewhat  beyoiul  the  ben(;h  and  is  support©!  by  a  round  iiost.  At  each 
side  of  the  house  stands  a  lamp,  and  over  these  are  8us]>ended  ra<^ks  in 
tli«^  sliai»e  of  small  ladders  for  drying  clothing,'  etc,    Deerskin  blankets 
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for  the  bed,  which  are  rolled  np  and  put  under  the  bench  when  not  in  use, 
and  a  number  of  wooden  tubs  of  various  sizes — I  counted  nine  tubs 
and  buckets  in  one  house  in  Utkiavwiu — complete  the  furniture. 

Two  families  iisually  occupy  such  a  house,  in  which  case  each  wife  has 
her  own  end  of  the  room  and  her  own  lamp,  near  which  on  the  floor  she 
usually  sits  to  work.  Some  houses  contain  but  one  family  and  others 
more.  I  knew  one  house  in  Utkiavwlii  whose  regular  occupants  were 
thirteen  in  number,  namely,  a  father  with  his  wife  and  adopted  daughter, 
two  married  sons  each  with  a  wife  and  child,  his  widowwl  sister  with  her 
son  and  his  wife,  and  one  little  girl.  This  house  was  also  the  favorite 
stopping-place  for  people  who  came  down  jfrom  Nuwtik  to  si)end  the 
night.  The  fiiniiture  is  always  arranged  in  the  same  way.  There  is 
only  one  rack  on  the  right  side  of  the  house  and  two  on  the  left.  Of 
these  the  farther  from  the  lamp  is  the  place  for  the  lump  of  snow.  In  this 
same  comer  are  kept  the  tubs,  and  the  large  general  chamber  jwt  and 
the  small  male  urinal  are  near  the  trap  d(H)r.  Dishes  of  cooked  meat 
are  also  kept  in  this  cxirner.  This  leaves  the  other  corner  of  the  house 
vacant  for  women  visitors,  who  sit  there  and  sew.  Male  visitors,  as  well 
as  the  men  of  the  house  when  they  have  nothing  to  do,  usually  sit  on 
the  edge  of  the  banquette. 

In  sleeping  they  usually  lie  across  the  banquette  with  their  feet  to 
the  wall,  but  sometimes,  when  there  are  few  people  in  the  house,  lie 
lengthwise,  and  occasionally  sleep  on  the  floor  under  the  banquette. 
Petitot  says  that  in  the  Mackenzie  region  only  Inarried  people  sleep  with 
their  heads  toward  the  edge  of  the  banquette.  Children  and  visitors 
lie  with  tlieir  heads  the  other  way.^  (See  Fig.D,  ground  plan  andsection 
of  house,  and  Figs.  10  and  11,  interior,  jfrom  sketches  by  the  writer. 
For  outside  see  Fig.  12,  from  a  photograph  by  Lieut.  Ray). 

At  the  back  of  tlie  house  is  a  high  oblong  scaflblding,  made  by  set- 
ting up  tJill  poles  of  driftwood,  four,  six,  or  eiglit  in  number,  and  fasten- 
ing on  cross  pieces  abcmt  8  or  10  feet  from  the  ground,  usually  in  two 
tiers,  of  which  the  h)wer  supports  tlie  frames  of  the  kaiaks  and  the 
upper  si)ears  anci  other  bulky  property.  Nothing  except  very  heavy 
articles,  such  as  sledg<\s,  boxes,  and  barrels,  is  ever  left  on  the  ground. 
A  man  can  easily  reach  this  scaffold  from  the  top  of  the  lumse,  but  it  is 
high  enougli  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  dogs.  The  cross  ])ie(;es  are  usually 
supported  on  crotclu^s  made  ])y  lashing  the  lower  jaw  of  a  walrus  to 
the  i)<)le,  so  tliat  one  ramus  lies  along  the  latter.  Scaffohls  of  tliis  sort, 
usually  spoken  of  as  ''caches"  or  ''cache  frames,"  are  of  necessity  used 
among  the  Eskimos  generally,  as  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
protect  tlu^ir  ])ulky  pr()i)erty.^ 


1  Monogruphir,  etc.,  p.  xxiii. 

*Se«  for  iuMtance,  C'rantz,  HiHtory  of  Groonlanil.  vol.  1,  p.  141;  Franklin,  lnt  EximmI.,  vol.  2,  p.  194 
(Copp<'Tiiiinc  River) ;  2d  ExiH'd..  j).  121  (Mouth  of  tho  Mwkenzio.  whero  thoy  nro  moilo  of  drift  logs 
stuck  up  HO  tliat  tlu*  r«M)tH  h«tv«'  ha  cnitclies  to  hold  tho  cro8«  pit»c**8);  Hooper,  TeutH,  oto.,  pp.  4S,  228, 
and  343  (Plover  Itay,  Point  Harrow,  and  Toker  Point) ;  J.  Simpson,  op.  cit.,  p.  256  (Point  Barrow) ;  Xor- 
denskiold,  Vega,  vol.  2,  p.  92  (Pitlek^j). 
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Aroand  Korton  Sound,  however,  they  nse  a  more  elaborate  atnictare, 
cousUtiug  of  a  regular  little  house  6  feet  sqnare,  raised  6  to  10  feet  from 
the  ground  ou  four  ixwts.' 

Belonging  to  each  household,  and  usually  near  the  bouse,  are  low 
scaffolds  for  the  large  boats,  rows  of  posts  for  stretching  lines  of  thong, 
and  one  or  more  small  cellars  or  uudergronnd  rooms  framed  with  whales' 
bones,  the  skull  being  frequently  used  for  a  roof,  which  serve  as  store- 
houses for  blubber.    These  may  be  called  "blubber  rooms." 

These  winter  houses  can  ouly  be  occupied  when  the  weather  is  cold 
enough  to  keep  the  ground  hard  frozeu.  During  the  summer  the  pas- 
sageways are  fiill  of  water,  which  freezes  at  the  beginning  of  winter 


and  in  dug  out  with  a  jtiekax.  Tlie  i>eople  of  Utkiavwlu  began  to  come 
to  us  to  bunttw  our  pickax  to  clean  out  their  ighis  abont  September  24, 
ISS'i,  and  all  the  houses  were  vacated  before  July  I,  both  fieanoiis. 

This  partieuhir  form  of  winter  house,  though  in  general  like  those 
built  by  otlu'i-  Eskimo,  nevertlielcss  differs  in  many  respects  from  any 
descrilied  elsewlnire.  For  instance,  the  (IreiMiIand  house  was  an  oblong 
flat-roofed  building  of  turf  and  stones,  with  the  passageway  in  tlie 
middle  of  one  side  instead  of  one  end,  and  not  underground.  Still,  the 
door  and  windows  were  all  on  one  side,  and  the  buncguetto  or  "brix" 
only  on  the  side  op)M>site  the  entraiiee.  The  windows  were  formerly 
made  of  seal  entrails,  and  the  paw4age,  though  not  underground,  was 
still  lower  than  the  floor  of  the  house,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  step  ' 
up  at  each  end.* 

A  detailed  description  of  the  iKfuliar  comnuinal  lionse  of  the  Ea.st 
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Oreenlanders,  of  which  there  is  only  one  at  each  village,  will  be  found 
lu  Capt.  Holm's  paper  in  the  Geogiiifittk  Tidskrift,  vol.  8,  pp.  87-89,  Tliis 
is  the  long  house  of  West  (ireeulaiid,  still  further  elongated  till  it  will 
accommodate  "half  a  Hcore  of  tiiuiilieK,  that  is  to  say,  30  to  50  people." 
Johu  Davis  (ISSfi)  describes  the  houses  of  the  Greenlanders  "ueere  the 
Sea  side,"  wliich  were  made  nnth  pieces  of  wood  on  both  sides,  and 
croBseil  over  with  jwles  and  then  covered  over  with  earth.' 

At  Igliilik  the  permanent  hooscH  were  dome  sliajied,  built  of  bones, 
with  the  interstices  filled  with  turf,  and  hail  a  short,  low  passage.*  No 
other  descriptioiis  of  tMsrmaneut  houses  are  to  be  found  until  we  reach  tho 


people  of  the  MackeuKie  rcjfion,  who  build  houses  of  timbers,  of  rather 
a  peculiar  pattern,  cohered  with  turf,  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
of  which  three  or  all  four  of  the  arms  are  the  sleeping  rooms,  the  floor 
being  raised  hito  alow  iHiiKinctte.'  (See  Fig.  13.)  Petitot*  gives  a  very 
excelleutdetailed  description  of  the  houses  of  the  Anderson  Iiiveri»eople. 
According  to  his  account  the  passageway  is  built  uji  of  blocks  of  iee.  He 
mentions  one  li»us<!  with  a  single  alcove  like  those  at  Point  ltarn)w.' 

We  have  no  dcsi-ription  of  the  houses  at  the  villagtw  between  Point 
Barrow  and  Kotzchue  HoHnd,  hut  at  tlie  latter  pliw*  was  found  the 

'  Uiktuyl,  Voyap-H,  .■[.■.  (Ijmil.  [i,  TM. 

»I.rnn.J.ninial,  p.  171, 

■SmFiR.  13.  eruimd  plansDil  HccUon.  cupltal  fruiii  l'<stit<>l.  Miiuagniililv.  uto.,  p.  ixlil. 

*Hi»u>t!niiible,  eic.  p.  xxl. 

•Sc»  alMi  VronkUn.  -M  Eipoct.,  j>.  121  (Uuuth  nf  Ihn  Maukouiir),  uiil  pp.  ZIS  and  310  (AlkiDsuu 
Iilanil.  ItU-bsnlMjii.  A  (iniuiiil  plan  nnd  aMlluD  diiaely  nacmlillnK  Putltut'a  are  gdcii  hero) :  and 
Hoopu,  Tcnta,  etc.,  p.  US  iTukcr  Paliit). 
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large  triple  house  described  by  Dr.  Simpson,  and  compared  by  him 
with  that  described  by  Bicliardson,  thoiigh  in  some  respects  it  more 
closely  resembles  those  seen  by  Hooper.*  This  house  really  has  a  fire- 
place in  the  middle,  and  in  this  approaches  the  houses  of  the  southern 
Eskimo  of  Alaska.  According  to  Dr.  Simpson,*  "a  modification  of  the 
last  form,  built  of  undressed  timber,  and  sometimes  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions, with  two  recesses  opposite  each  other,  and  raised  a  foot  above  the 
middle  space,  is  very  common  on  the  shores  of  Kotzebue  Sound,''  but  he 
does  not  make  it  plain  whether  houses  like  those  used  at  Point  Barrow 
are  not  used  there  also. 

This  form  of  house  is  very  like  the  large  snow  houses  seen  by  Lieut. 
Eay  at  hunting  camps  on  Kulugrua.  Dr.  Simpson  describes  less  perma- 
nent structures  which  are  used  on  the  rivers,  consisting  of  small  trees 
split  and  laid  "inclining  inward  in  a  pyramidal  form  towards  a  nide 
square  frame  in  the  center,  supported  by  two  or  more  ux)right  posts. 
Upon  these  the  smaller  branches  of  the  felled  trees  are  placed,  and  the 
whole,  except  the  aperture  at  the  top  and  a  small  opening  on  one  side, 
is  covered  with  earth  or  only  snow.''*  These  buildings,  and  especially 
the  temporary  ones  described  by  Dr.  Simpson,  used  on  the  !Nunatak, 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  statement  we  heard  at  Point  Barrow  that 
"the  people  south  had  no  iglus  and  lived  only  in  tents."  The  houses  at 
Norton  Sound  are  quite  different  from  the  Point  Barrow  form.  The 
floor,  which  is  not  planked,  is  3  or  4  feet  under  ground,  and  the  passage 
enters  one  side  of  the  house,  instead  of  coming  up  through  the  floor, 
and  a  small  shed  is  built  over  the  outer  entrance  to  the  passage.  The  fire 
is  built  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  under  the  aperture  in  the  roof  which 
serves  for  chimney  and  window,  and  there  is  seldom  any  banquette,  but 
the  two  ends  of  the  room  are  fenced  off  by  logs  laid  on  the  ground,  to 
serve  as  sleeping  places,  straw  and  spruce  boughs  being  laid  down  and 
covered  with  gravss  mats.^ 

The  houses  in  the  Kuskokwim  region  are  quite  similar  to  those  just 
described,  but  are  sai<l  to  be  built  above  ground  in  the  interior,  though 
they  are  still  covered  with  sods.*  Tliere  are  no  published  accounts  of  the 
houses  of  the  St.  Lawrence  islanders,  but  they  are  known  to  inhabit  sub- 
terranean or  partly  underground  earth-covered  houses,  built  of  wood, 
while  the  Asiatic  Eskimo  have  abandonded  the  old  underground  houses, 
which  were  still  in  use  at  tlie  end  of  the  last  century,  and  have  adopted 
the  double-skin  tent  of  theChukches.'  In  addition  to  the  cases  quoted  by 
Dall,  Ca])t.  C^ook  speaks  of  finding  the  natives  of  St.  Lawrence  Bay  in 
1778  living  in  i)artly  luulerground  earth-covered  houses.^ 


'Seo  anto. 
»()p.  rit..  i>.  258. 

•Drtll,  Alanka.  pp.  13  and  14,  diagram  on  p.  13. 
*Petn»tr.  H»»iM»rt,  otc,  p. 15. 

«S*>e  Dall.  rout,  to  N.  A.  Etbn.,  vol.  1,  p.  105.    Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  U'lla  me,  however,  that  the  village 
at  KjiHt  CajH",  Siberia,  is  coni|H>H(Ml  of  real  iglus. 
« Third  Voyage,  vol.  2,  p.  450. 
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Arrangement  in  tn7/a^e«.— The  village  of  Utkiavwifi  occuiiies  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  of  Cape  Smyth,  about  1 ,000 
yards  long,  and  extending  some  150  yards  inland.  The  houses  are 
scattered  among  the  hillocks  without  any  attempt  at  regularity  and  at 
different  distances  from  each  other,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  in 
groups  of  two  contiguous  houses,  which  often  have  a  common  cache 
frame.  Nuwttk,  from  Dr.  Simi)son'8  account^  and  what  we  saw  in  our 
hurried  visits,  is  scattered  in  the  same  way  over  the  knolls  of  Point 
Barrow,  but  has  its  greatest  extension  in  an  east  and  west  direction. 
From  Simpson's  account  (ibid.)  double  houses  appear  more  common  at 
Nuwiik  than  at  Utkiavwifi,  and  he  even  speaks  of  a  few  threefold  ones. 
All  the  houses  agree  in  facing  south.  This  is  undoubtedly  to  admit 
the  greatest  amount  of  light  in  winter,  and  seems  to  be  a  tolerably 
general  custom,  at  least  among  the  northern  Eskimo.^ 

The  custom  of  having  the  dwelling  face  south  appears  to  be  a  deeply 
rooted  one,  as  even  the  tents  in  summer  all  face  the  same  way.^ 

The  tents  on  the  sandspit  at  Plover  Bay  all  face  west.  The  same  was 
observed  by  the  Krause  brothers  at  East  Cape.*  At  Utkiavwifi  there 
are  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  inhabited  houses.  The  uninhabited  are 
mostly  ruins  and  are  chiefly  at  the  southwest  end  of  the  village,  though 
the  breaking  away  of  the  cliffs  at  the  other  end  has  exi>osed  the  ruins 
of  a  few  other  old  houses.  Near  the-se  are  also  the  ruins  of  the  buildings 
destroyed  by  the  ice  catastrophe  described  above  (p.  31).  The  mounds 
at  the  site  of  the  United  States  signal  station  are  also  the  niins  of 
old  iglus.  We  were  told  that  '* long  ago,''  before  they  had  any  iron, 
five  families  who  "talked  like  dogs"  inhabited  this  village.  They 
were  called  Isft'tkwamiun.  Similar  mounds  are  to  be  seen  at  Pemyft, 
near  the  present  summer  camp.  About  these  we  only  learned  that 
people  lived  there  "long  ago."  We  also  heard  of  mined  houses  on  the 
banks  of  Kulugrua.  • 

Besides  the  dwellings  there  are  in  Utkiavwifi  three  and  in  Nuwttk 
two  of  the  larger  buildings  used  for  dancing,  and  as  workrooms  lor  the 
men,  so  often  spoken  of  among  other  Eskimo. 

Dr.  Simpson  states*  that  they  are  nominally  the  property  of  some  of 
the  more  wealthy  men.  We  did  not  hear  of  this,  nor  did  we  ever  hear 
the  different  buildings  divstinguished  as  "So-and-so's,"  as  I  am  inclined 
to  think  woul<l  have  been  the  case  had  the  custom  still  prevailed.  They 
are  called  ku'dylgi  or  kii'drlgi  (karrigi  of  Simpson),  a  word  which  cor- 
resi)onds,  mutatLs  mutandis,  with  the  Greenlandic  kagsse,  which  means, 
first,  a  circle  of  hUls  round  a  small  deep  valley,  and  then  a  circle  of 


»  Op.  cit.,  p.  256. 

*For  example,  I  find  it  mentiontMl  in  Greenland  by  Kane,  Ist  Grinnoll  Exp.,  p.  40;  atlglulikby 
Parry,  2d  Voy.,  p.  490;  and  at  tliu  month  of  the  Mackenzie  by  Franklin,  2d  Exp.,  p.  121,  as  well  as 
by  Dr.  Simpson  at  Nuwilk,  op.  cit.,  p.  250. 

*  Frobishor  says  the  tents  in  Meta  Incognita  (in  1577)  were  *'so  pitched  up,  that  the  entrance  into 
them,  is  alwaics  South,  or  against  the  Sunne."    Hakluyt's  Voyages,  etc.,  (1589)  p.  028. 

^Geographische  Blotter,  vol.  5,  p.  27. 

*0p.  cit.,  p.  259. 
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people  who  sit  close  together  (and  then,  curiously  enough,  a  brothel). 
At  Utkiavwlfi  they  are  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  village,  one 
close  to  the  bank  and  the  others  at  the  other  edge  of  the  village.  They 
are  built  like  the  other  houses,  but  are  broader  than  long,  with  the 
ridgei)ole  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  two  slopes  of  the  roof  are  equal, 
and  are  not  covered  with  turf,  like  the  dwellings,  being  only  partially 
banked  up  with  earth. 

The  one  visited  by  Lieut.  Ray  on  the  occasion  of  the  "tree  dance" 
was  16  by  20  feet  and  7  feet  high  under  the  ridge,  and  held  sixty  people. 
In  the  fall  and  spring,  when  it  is  warm  enough  to  sit  in  the  kft'dylgi 
without  fire  and  witli  the  window  open,  it  is  used  as  a  general  lounging 
place  or  club  room  by  the  men.  Those  who  have  carpentering  and  sim- 
ilar work  to  do  bring  it  there  and  others  come  simply  to  lounge  and 
gossip  and  hear  the  latest  news,  as  the  hunters  when  they  come  in  gen- 
erally repair  to  the  kft'dylgi  as  soon  as  they  have  put  away  their 
equipments. 

They  are  so  fond  of  tliis  general  resort  that  when  nearly  the  whole 
village  was  encamped  at  Imfikpftn  in  the  spring  of  1883,  to  be  near  the 
whaling  ground,  they  extemporized  a  club  house  by  arranging  four 
timbers  large  enough  for  seats  in  a  hollow  square  near  the  middle  of 
the  camp.  The  men  tiike  turns  in  catering  for  the  club,  each  man's 
wife  furnishing  and  cooking  the  food  for  the  assembled  party  when 
her  husband's  turn  comes.  The  club  house,  however,  is  not  used  as  a 
sleeping  place  for  the  men  of  the  village,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  tem- 
tory  south  of  Bering  Strait,^  nor  as  a  hotel  for  visitors,  as  in  the  !Nor- 
ton  Sound  region.*  Visitors  are  either  entertained  in  some  dwelling  or 
build  temporary  snow  huts  for  themselves. 

The  kii'dylgi  is  not  used  in  the  winter,  probably  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  warming  it,  except  on  the  occasions  of  the  dances,  festivals, 
or  conjuring  ceremonies.  Crevices  in  the  walls  are  then  covered  with 
blocks  of  snow,  a  slab  of  transparent  ice  is  fitted  into  the  window,  and 
the  house  is  lighted  and  heated  with  lamps.  Buildings  of  this  sort 
and  used  for  essentially  the  same  i>urposes  have  been  observed  among 
nearly  all  known  Eskimo,  ex(;ept  the  Greenlanders,  wlio,  however, 
still  retain  the  tradition  of  such  structures.^  Even  the  Siberian  Eski- 
mo, who  have  abandoned  the  iglu,  still  retained  the  ku'dylgi  until  a 
recent  date  at  least,  as  H()oi)er  saw  at  Oong-wy-sac  a  performance  in  a 
"large  tent,  apparently  erec^ted  for  and  devoted  to  i)ublic  pur^wses 
(possibly  as  a  council  room  as  well  as  a  theater,  for  in  pljic*e  of  the 


•  Potroff,  Kcport,  vU-.,  i».  128. 

•Dall,  AbiHka,  p.  16. 

•See  Rink,  Talcs  ami  Traditions,  i».  8;  also  Geografisk  Tidskrift,  vol  8,  p.  141.  Speaking  of  build- 
jngH  of  this  sort,  Dr.  Kiiik  Hays:  "Men  i  Greulaud  kJendcH  de  vel  kiin  afSagnet.  PaaOer  Disko  vil 
man  havo  paavist  Ruincu  af  en  nandau  Bygnini;,  som  besynderlig  nok  satrlig  sagdcn  at  have  va^ret 
benyttot  til  Fe«tligbeder  af  oroti.sk  Natnr."  Koa«,  "The Ontral  Eftkinio,"  paHflim ;  Lyon,  Journal,  p.  325 
(Iglulik);  Richardson,  in  Franklin's  2d  Exp.,  pp.  215-216  (Atkinson  Island);  Pet! t^^t.  Monographic, 
etc.,  XXX ;  ^'Kichim,  on  niaison  dcs  asscniblccs ;"  JJccchcy,  Voyage,  p,  268  (Point  Hope) :  Dall,  Alaska,  p. 
16  and  elsewhere;  Petrotf,  Rep.  p.  128  and  elsewhere. 
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nsnal  inner  apartments  only  a  species  of  beneb  of  raised  earth  ran 
round  it)."  ^  These  buildings  are  numerous  and  particularly  large  and 
much  used  south  of  Bering  Strait,  where  they  are  also  used  as  steam 
bath  houses.^ 

Snow  houses  (apuya). — Houses  of  snow  are  used  only  temporarily,  as 
for  instance  at  the  hunting  grounds  on  the  rivers,  and  occasionally  by 
visitors  at  the  village  who  prefer  having  their  own  quarters.  For 
example,  a  man  and  his  wife  who  had  been  living  at  Nuw&k  decided  in 
the  winter  of  1882-'83  to  come  down  and  settle  at  Utkiavwiu,  where 
the  woman's  parents  lived.  Instead  of  going  to  one  of  the  houses  in 
the  village,  they  built  themselves  a  snow  house  in  which  they  spent 
the  winter.  The  man  said  he  intended  to  built  a  wooden  house  the 
next  season.  These  houses  are  not  built  on  the  dome  or  beehive  shape  so 
often  described  among  the  Eskimo  of  the  middle  region  of  Dr.  Rink.^ 

The  idea  naturally  suggests  itself  that  this  form  of  building  is 
really  a  snow  tupeh  or  tent,  while  the  form  used  at  Point  Barrow  is 
simply  the  iglu  built  of  snow  instead  of  wood.  When  built  on  level 
ground,  as  in  the  village,  the  snow  house  consists  of  an  oblong  room 
about  6  feet  by  12,  with  walls  made  of  blocks  of  snow,  and  high  enough 
for  a  person  to  stand  up  inside.  Beams  or  poles  are  laid  across  the  top, 
and  over  these  is  stretched  a  roof  of  canvas.  At  the  south  end  is  a 
low  narrow  covered  passage  of  snow  about  10  feet  long  leading  to  a 
low  door  not  over  2^  feet  high,  above  which  is  the  window,  made,  as 
before  described,  of  seal  entrail.  The  opening  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
passage  is  at  the  top,  so  that  one  climbs  over  a  low  wall  of  snow  to 
enter  the  house. 

At  the  right  side  of  the  passage,  close  to  the  house,  is  a  small  fire- 
place about  2^  feet  square  and  built  of  slabs  of  snow,  with  a  smoke  hole 
in  the  top  and  a  stick  stuck  across  at  the  proper  height  to  hang  a  pot 
on.  When  the  first  fire  is  built  in  such  a  fireplace  there  is  considerable 
melting  of  the  surface  of  the  snow,  but  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  allowed 
to  go  out  this  freezes  to  a  hard  glaze  of  ice,  which  afterwards  melts 
only  to  a  trilling  extent.  Opposite  to  the  door  of  the  house,  which  is 
protected  by  a  curtain  of  canvas,  corresponding  to  the  GreenlaDdic 
ubkuaK,  *^a  skin  which  is  hung  up  before  the  entrance  of  the  house,''* 
the  floor  is  raised  into  a  banquette  about  18  inches  high,  on  which  are 
laid  boards  and  skins.  Cupboards  are  excavated  under  the  banquette, 
or  in  the  walls,  and  pegs  are  driven  into  the  walls  to  hang  things  on. 


»  Tents,  etc.,  p.  136. 

•  See  references  to  Dall  ami  Petroff.  above. 

*  Parry,  2nd  Voy.,  p.  IGO  and  plate  opposite;  Franklin,  Ist  Exped.  vol.  2,  pp.  43-47.  gronnd  plan,  p.  46; 
Boas,  "Central  Eskimo,"  pp.  53&-553;  Kumlien.  Contributions,  ct«.,  p.  31;  Potitot,  Monographie,  etc., 
p.  xrli  (a  fall  description  with  a  ground  plan  and  section  on  p.  xix),  and  all  the  popular  acoounts  of 
the  Eskimo. 

^Grttnlandsk  Onlbog,  p.  404;  Kane's  1st  Grinnoll  Exp.,  p.  40,  calls  it  a  "skin-oovered  door."  Com- 
pare, also,  the  skin  or  matting  hung  over  the  entrance  of  the  houses  at  Norton  Sound,  Dall,  Alaska,  p. 
13,  and  the  bear-skin  doors  of  the  Nunatafimiun  and  other  Kotzebod  Sound  natives,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Simpson,  op.  cit.,  p.  259. 
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As  such  a  house  is  oilly  large  enough  for  one  family,  there  is  only  one 
lamp,  which  stands  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  housed 

At  the  hunting  grounds,  or  on  the  road  thither  in  the  winter,  a  place 
is  selected  for  the  house  where  the  snow  is  deeply  drifted  under  the  edge 
of  some  bank,  so  that  most  of  the  house  can  be  made  by  excavation. 
When  necessary,  the  walls  are  built  up  and  roofed  over  with  slabs  of 
snow.  Such  a  house  is  very  speedily  built.  The  first  party  that  goes 
over  the  road  to  the  hunting  ground  usually  builds  houses  at  the  end  of 
each  day's  march,  and  these  serve  for  the  parties  coming  later,  who 
have  simply  to  clear  out  the  drifted  snow  or  perhaps  make  some  slight 
repairs.  On  arriving  at  the  hiinting  ground  they  establish  themselves 
in  larger  and  more  comfortable  houses  of  the  same  sort;  generally  for 
two  families.  Lieut.  Ray,  who  visited  these  camps,  has  drawn  the  plan 
represented  in  Fig.  14.    There  is  a  banquette,  a,  at  each  end  of  the  room, 
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Fia.  14.— Ground  plan  of  large  snow  house. 

which  is  much  broa<ler  than  long  (compare  the  form  of  house  common 
at  Kotzebuo  Sound,  mentioned  above,  p.  78),  but  only  one  lamp,  on 
a  low  shelf  of  snow,  ^,  running  a<*ross  the  back  of  tlie  room  and  excavated 
below  into  a  sort  of  cupboard.  There  are  also  simi  hir  cupboards,  c,  at  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  walls,  and  a  long  tunnel,/,  with  the  usual  storerooms, 
/,  and  kitchen,  h,  from  which  a  branch  tunnel  often  leads  to  an  adjoining 
house.  The  tioor  is  inarke<l  f/,  the  (mi trance  to  the  tunnel  g,  and  the 
door  €,  The  house  is  lighted  by  the  seal-gut  windows  ot*  the  iglu 
brought  from  the  village. 

On  going  into  camp  the  railed  sled  is  stuck  point.s  down  into  the  snow 
and  net-poles,  or  ice-picks,  thrust  through  the  rails,  making  a  tenii)o- 
rary  cache  frame,'  on  which  are  hung  bulky  articles — snowshoes  and 


*  Compare  Dr.  Simpson's  tlescription.  op.  rit.,  p.  259. 

*  Compare  tho  woo<lout  on  p.  406,  vol.  1.  of  Kano's  2<l  Exp.,  whem  two  sleds  are  represcnte<l  as  stnok 
up  OQ  end  with  their  "  upstanders  "  meeting  to  form  a  plutfonu — Smith  Sound. 
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gons.^  Small  storehouses  of  suow  or  ice  are  built  to  contain  provisions. 
In  the  autumn  many  such  houses  are  built  in  the  village,  of  slabs  of 
clear  fresh- water  ice  about  4  inches  thick  cemented  together  by  freezing. 
These  resemble  the  buildings  of  fresh- water  ice  at  Iglulik,  described  by 
Gapt.  Lyon.* 

Other  temi)orary  structures  of  snow,  sometimes  erected  in  the  village, 
serve  as  workshops.  One  of  these,  which  was  built  at  the  edge  of  the 
village  in  April,  1883,  was  an  oblong  building  long  enough  to  hold  an 
umiak,  giving  sufficient  room  to  get  around  it  and  work,  and  between  6 
and  7  feet  high.  The  walls  were  of  blocks  of  snow  and  the  roof  of  can- 
vas stretched  over  poles.  One  end  was  left  open,  but  covered  by  a  canvas 
curtain,  and  a  banquette  of  snow  ran  along  each  side.  It  was  lighted 
by  oblong  slabs  of  clear  ice  set  into  the  walls,  and  warmed  by  several 
lamps.  Several  men  in  succession  used  this  house  for  repairing  and 
rigging  up  their  umiaks,  and  others  who  had  whittling  to  do  brought 
their  work  to  the  same  place. 

Such  boat  shops  are  sometimes  built  by  digging  a  broad  trench  in  a 
snowbank  and  roofing  it  with  canvas.  Women  dig  small  holes  in  the 
snow,  which  they  roof  over  with  canvas  and  use  for  work-rooms  in  which 
to  dress  seal  skins.  In  such  cases  there  is  probably  some  superstitious 
reason,  which  we  failed  to  learn,  for  not  doing  the  work  in  the  iglu. 
The  tools  used  in  building  the  snow  houses  are  the  universal  wooden 
snow-shovel  and  the  ivory  snow-knife,  for  cutting  and  trimming  the 
blocks.  At  the  present  day  saws  are  very  much  used  for  cutting  the 
blocks,  and  also  large  iron  knives  (whalemen's  "boarding  knives,'^  etc.) 
obtained  from  the  ships. 

Tents  {tupSk). — During  the  summer  all  the  natives  live  in  tents, 
which  are  pitched  on  dry  places  upon  the  top  of  the  cliffs  or  upon  the 
gravel  beach,  usually  in  small  camps  of  four  or  five  tents  each.  A  few 
families  go  no  farther  than  the  dry  banks  just  southwest  of  the  village, 
while  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  not  gone  eastward  trading 
or  to  the  rivers  hunting  reindeer  are  strung  along  the  coast.  The  first 
camp  below  Utkiavwiii  is  just  beyond  the  double  lagoon  of  Nunava, 
about  4  miles  away,  and  the  rest  at  intervals  of  2  or  3  miles,  usually  at 
some  little  inlet  or  stream  at  phvces  called  Se'kqluka,  Nakg'drixo,  Kuos- 
u'gru,  !Nuna'ktuau,  Ipersua,  Wa'lJlkpa  (Refuge  Inlet,  according  to  Capt. 
Maguire's  map,  Pari.  Rep.  for  1854,  opp.  p.  186),  Er'nlvwln,  Sl'iiaru, 
and  Sa'kftmna.  It  is  these  summer  cami)s  seen  from  passing  ships 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  accounts  of  numerous  villages  along  this 
coast.  There  is  usually  a  small  camp  on  the  beach  at  Sl'nnyft  and  one 
at  Im^'kpftil,  wliile  a  few  go  to  Pemyft  even  early  in  the  season. 

As  the  sea  oi)ens  the  people  from  the  lower  camps  travel  up  the  coast 
and  concentrate  at  Pernyii,  where  they  meet  the  Nuwunmiun,  the  Nuna- 


>  Firoarms  can  not  bo  carried  into  a  warm  room  in  cold  weather,  as  the  moisture  in  the  air  immedi- 
ately conden8os  on  the  cold  surface  of  the  metal. 

>  Journal,  p.  204;  see  also  the  plate  opposite  p.  358  of  Parry's  2d  Voyage. 
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taflmiun  traders,  and  the  whalemen,  and  are  joined  later  in  the  season 
by  the  trading  parties  returning  from  the  east,  all  of  whom  stop  for  a 
few  days  at  Pernyti.  On  returning  to  the  village  also,  in  September, 
the  tents  are  pitched  in  dry  places  among  the  houses  and  occupied  till 
the  latter  are  dry  enough  to  live  in.  Tents  are  used  in  the  autumnal 
deer  hunts,  before  snow  enough  falls  to  build  snow  houses.  In  the  spring 
of  1883,  when  the  land  floe  was  very  he^vy  and  rough  off  Utkiavwin, 
all  who  were  going  whaling  in  the  Utkiavwin  boats  went  into  camp 
with  their  families  in  tents  pitched  on  the  crown  of  the  beach  at  Im£k 
pflS,  whence  a  path  led  off  to  the  open  water. 

The  tents  are  nowadays  always  made  of  cloth,  either  sailcloth  obtained 
from  \^Tecks  or  drilling,  which  is  purchased  from  the  ships.  The  latter 
is  preferred  as  it  makes  a  lighter  tent  and  both  dark  blue  and  white  are 
used.  Reindeer  or  seal  skins  were  used  for  tents  as  lately  as  1854. 
Elson  saw  tents  of  sealskin  lined  with  reindeer  skin  at  Refuge  Inlet,* 
and  Hooper  mentions  sealskin  tents  at  Cape  Smyth  and  Point  Barrow.* 
Dr.  Simpson  gives  a  description  of  the  skin  tents  at  Point  Barrow.^ 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  canvas  tents  were  not  common  until  after  the 
great  ^^ wreck  seasons"  of  1871  and  1876,  when  so  many  whaleships 
were  lost.  The  Nunataiimiun  at  Pernyd  had  tents  of  deerskin,  and  I 
remember  also  seeing  one  sealskin  tent  at  the  same  place,  which,  it  is 
my  impression,  belonged  to  a  man  from  Utkiavwifi.  Deerskin  tents  are 
used  by  the  Anderson  River  natives,^  while  sealskins  are  still  in  use  in 
Greenland  and  the  east  generally.*  The  natives  south  of  Kotzebue 
Sound  do  not  use  tents,  but  have  summer  houses  erected  above  ground 
and  described  as  "  generally  log  structures  roofed  with  skins  and  open 
in  front."®  That  they  have  not  always  been  ignorant  of  tents  is  shown 
by  the  use  of  the  word  "topek"  for  a  dwelling  at  ^Norton  Sound.'' 

The  tents  at  Point  Barrow  are  still  constructed  in  a  manner  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  described  by  Dr.  Simpson  (see  reference  above).  Four  or  five 
poles  about  12  feet  long  are  fa^stened  together  at  the  top  and  spread  out 
so  as  to  form  a  cone,  witli  a  base  about  12  feet  in  diameter.  Inside  of 
these  about  (J  feet  from  the  ground  is  lashed  a  large  hoop,  upon  which 
are  laid  sliorter  poles  (sometimes  spears,  umiak  oars,  etc.).  The  canvas 
cover,  which  is  now  made  in  one  piece,  is  wrapped  spirally  round  this 


*  Boochey's  Voyage,  p.  315. 
«  Tentw,  et4?.,  pp.  216,  225. 
•Op.  cit.,  p.  260. 

*  MacFarlano  MSS.  and  Totitot,  Monographic,  etc.,  p.  xx,  "dca  tentcs  coniqucH  (titppepk)  en  peaux  de 
rennc." 

*Scc  Kink,  Tales,  etc.,  p.  7  ("Rkina"  in  tluH  passage  undoubtedly  means  sealskins,  a«  thej'  are  more 
plentiful  than  deerskin.**  among  the  (Jreenlanders,  and  were  used  for  this  purinwe  in  Egede'stime — Green, 
land,  p.  117;  andKumlien,  oi).cit.,  p.li.'l.).  In  east  Greenland,  according  to  Holm,  "  Om  S<mnneren  Im)  Angs- 
magsalikemei  Telte,  dererebetniknemeddohbelteSkiiidog  have  Tarmskinds  Forha^ng."  Geogr.  Tids., 
vol.  8,  p.  89.  In  Frobisher's  description  of  Meta  Incognita  (in  1577),  he  says:  "Their  houses  are  tents 
made  of  seale  skins,  pitcheil  up  with  4  Firre  quarters,  fouro  square,  meeting  at  the  tt>ppe,  and  theskiunes 
sewed  together  with sinewe.s.  and layd  thereupon."  Uakluyt's  Voyages, etc.  (158U),  p. 628.  SeealsoBoas, 
"Central  Eskimo." 

•Potroff,  op.  cit..  p.  128. 

'  Dall,  Alaska,  p.  13. 
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frame,  bo  that  the  edgflR  do  not  meet  in  front  except  at  the  top,  leaving 
a  trian^lar  space  or  doorway,  filled  in  with  a  curtain  of  which  part  is  a 
translucent  membrane,  which  can  be  covered  at  night  with  a  piece  of 
cloth.  A  string  runs  from  the  upper  comer  of  the  cloth  round  the  apex 
of  the  tent  and  comes  obliquely  <lowii  the  front  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  edge  of  the  other  end  of  the  cloth.  The  two  edgea  are  also  held 
together  by  a  string  across  the  entrance.  Heavy  articles,  stones,  gravel, 
etc.,  are  laid  on  the  flap  of  the  tent  to  keep  it  down,  and  spears,  pad- 
dles, etc.,  are  laid  up  agaiut^t  the  outside.  (9ee  Fig.  15,  from  a  photo- 
graph by  Lieut.  Ray.) 

Inside  of  the  tent  there  ia  much  less  furniture  than  in  the  iglu,  as  the 
lamp  it)  not  neede<l  for  heating  and  lighting,  and  the  cooking  is  done 
outdoors  on  tripods  erected  over  Ares.    The  sleeping  place  is  at  the 


the  beach  M  UtkUTirtll. 


back  of  the  tent,  and  iis  usually  marked  off  by  laying  a  log  across  the 
floor,  and  spraiuling  boards  on  the  grouud.  Kot  more  than  one  family 
usually  occujiy  a  tent.  The  tents  at  the  whaling  camp  mentioned  above 
were,  at  first,  fitted  out  with  snow  passages  and  flreplaites  like  a  snow 
hut,  and  many  liad  a  low  wall  of  snow  around  them,  but  these  had  all 
nielte<l  befoie  the  camp  was  abandoned. 

These  tents  differ  considerably  in  moilel  from  those  in  use  in  the  east, 
though  all  are  made  by  strebiliing  a  cover  over  radiating  pales.  For 
exam})le,  the  tents  in  Greenland  have  the  iVont  nearly  vertical,"  while  at 
Cumberland  Gulf  two  sets  of  poles  connected  by  a  ridgepole  are  used, 
those  for  the  front  being  the  shorter,*    The  fashion  at  Iglulik  is  some- 

>  Egede,0roenland,p,111^  Cnnti.  vol.  1,  p.  141  j  ttluk.  Tales,  eta.,  p.  T. 
■  KamlleD,  op.  dl.,  p.  33. 
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what  Bimilar,'  Small  rude  tents  only  targe  onongb  to  hold  one  or  two 
people  are  used  as  habitations  for  women  during  confinement,  and  for 
sewing  rooms  when  they  are  working  ou  deerskins  in  the  autonm. 
Tents  for  the  latter  purpose  are  called  "su'dliwlil,''  the  place  for 
working. 

HOUSEHOLD   UTENSILS. 
FOR   HOLDING   AND   CABRTINO   FOOD,  WATRR,    ETC. 

Canteens  (i'mutin). — None  of  the  canteens,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
described  above  (under  "I>rink8"),  were  obtained  for  tiie  collection. 
They  were  seen  only  by  Lieut.  Bay  and  Capt.  Herendeen,  who  made 
winter  jonmeys  with  the  natives.  They  describe  them  as  made  of  seal- 
skins and  of  small  size.  I  And  no  published  mention  of  the  use  of  such 
canteens  among  the  Eskimo  elsewhere,  except  in  Baffin  Land.' 

Wallets,  etc, — Food  and  such  things  are  carried  in  roughly  made  bags 
of  skin  or  cloth,  or  sometimes  merely  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  skin  or 
entrail,  or  whatever  is  convenient.  Special  bags,  however,  are  used  for 
bringing  in  the  small  fish  which  are  caught  through  the  ice.  These  are 
flat,  about  18  inches  or  2  feet  square,  and  made  of  an  oblong  piece  of 
sealskin,  part  of  an  old  kaink  cover,  doubled  at  the  bottom  and  sewed  up 
each  side,  with  a  thong  to  sling  it  over  the  shoulders. 

Buckets  and  tubs. — Buckets  and  tubs  of  various  sizes  are  used  for 
holding  water  and  other  fluids,  blabber,  flesh,  entrails,  etc.,  in  the  honse, 
and  are  made  by  bending  a  thin 
plauk  of  wood  (spruce  or  flr)  round 
a  nearly  circular  bottom  and  sew- 
ing the  ends  together.  These  are 
probably  all  obtained  trom  the  Ku- 
natafiminn,  as  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  procure  suitable 
wood  at  Point  Barrow.  The  col- 
lection contains  four  specimens — 
two  tubs  and  two  buckets. 

No.  56764   [370]   (Fig.   16)  will 
serve  as  a  tji)e  of  the  water  bucket 
(k&tau'u).    A  thin  strip  of  spruce 
8  inches  wide  is  bent  round  a  circu- 
lar bottom  of  the  same  wood  lOJ 
inches  in  diameter.    The  wlgc  of 
the  latter  is  slightly  rounded  and 
fits  into  a  sliallf»\v  ci-oze  one  fourth  inch  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  strip. 
The  ends  ol'  tlit'  strip  overliiji  'M  inches  and  are  sewetl  together  with 
niu'row  strips  of  wlialebcme  in  two  vertit^al  seams  of  short  stitches,  one 


irii>.il"iiiTj'B2iid  Voyage, p. 271  ami  iih 
77.  ll|(ur,-i,iip.75. 
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Heam  close  to  the  outer  end,  whicli  is  steeply  chamfered  off  and  painted 
red,  and  the  other  1-C  inches  from  this.  Both  Beams  are  countersunk  in 
shallow  grooves  on  the  outer  part.  The  bucket  is  ornamented  vrith  a 
shallow  groove  running  round  the  top,  and  a  vertical  groove  between 
the  seams.  Tliese  grooves  and  the  seam  grooves  are  painted  red.  The 
bail  is  of  stout  iron  wire  fastened  on  hy  two  ears  of  white  walrus  ivory 
cut  into  a  rude  outhne  of  a  whale,  and  secured  hy  neat  lashings  of  whale- 
bone passing  through  corresponding  holes  in  the  ear  and  the  bucket. 
The  bucket  has  been  some  time  in  use. 

No.  56763  [369j  is  a  bucket  with  a  bail,  and  very  nearly  of  the  same 
shape  and  dimensions.  It  has,  however,  a  bail  made  of  rope  yarns 
braided  together,  and  the  ears  are  plain  flat  pieces  of  ivory.  Buckets 
of  this  size,  with  hails,  are  especially  used  for  water,  particularly  for 
bringing  it  from  the  ponds  and  streams.  The  name  "k&tau's''  corre- 
sponds to  the  Qreenlaudic  k&tanaK,  "  a  water-pail  with  which  water  is 
brought  to  the  house." ' 

No.  89891  [1736]  (Fig.  17),  which  is  nearly  new,  is  a  very  large  tub 
(ilull'kpftfi,  which  appears  to  mean  "acapacious  thing")  without  a  bail, 
and  is  11  inches  high  and  20  in  diameter. 
The  sides  are  made  of  two  pieces  of  plank 
of  equal  length,  whose  ends  overlap  alter- 
nately and  are  sewed  together  as  before. 
The  bottom  is  in  two  ])ieces,  one  large  and 
one  small,  neatly  fastened  together  with 
two  dowels,  and  is  not  only  held  in  by  hav- 
ing its  edge  chamfered  to  fit  the  croze,  but 
is  pegged  in  with  fourteen  small  treenails. 
The   seams,  edges,   and   two    ornamental 

grooves  around  the  top  are  i>ainted  red  as  ^^  j^  -urm  tub 

before. 

No.  89890  [1753]  is  smaller,  9-7  inches  high  and  14-5  in  diameter.  It 
has  no  bail,  and  is  ornamented  with  two  grooves,  of  which  the  lower  is 
paint«d  with  black  lead.  The  bottom  is  in  two  equal  iiieces,  fastened 
together  with  throe  dowels.  This  is  a  new  tub  and  has  the  knotholes 
neatly  plugged  with  wood.  There  nre  a  number  of  these  tubs  in  every 
house.  They  are  known  by  the  generic  name  of  inmsidru  (which  is  ap- 
plied also  to  a  barrel,  and  which  means  literally  "an  unusual  cup  or 
dipi>er,"  small  cups  of  the  same  shaiie  being  calle<l  i'musyfi),  but  have 
special  names  signifying  their  use.  For  instance,  the  little  tub  about  6 
inches  in  diameter,  used  by  the  males  as  a  urinal,  is  called  ktivwTil 
("the  place  for  urine.")  One  of  these  large  tubs  always  stands  to 
cateh  the  drip  from  the  lump  of  snow  in  the  house,  and  those  of  the 
largest  size,  hke  No.  89891  [1735),  are  tlie  kind  used  as  chamber  pots. 

Vessels  of  this  sort  are  in  use  throughout  Alaska,  and  have  been  ob- 
served among  the  eastern  Eskinm  where  they  have  wood  enough  to 

■Gmil.  Ordbog.,  p. )». 
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make  them.  For  instance,  the  Eskimo  of  tlie  Coppermine  Kiver 
*'fonn  very  ueat  disliea  of  flr,  the  sidea  being  made  of  tliin  deal,  bent 
into  an  oval  form,  necured  nt  the  enda  by  sewing,  and  fitted  so  nicely 
to  tlie  bottom  as  to  be  perfectly  water-tigbt." '  Tbete  are  specimens  in 
the  Museum  tVout  the  Mackenzie  and  Anderson  Rivers,  described  in  the 
MacFarlanc  MS.  as  ^'  imts  for  drinking  with,  pails  for  carrying  and 
keeping  Mater,  and  also  iis  chamber  (tots.  Oil  is  also  sometimes  carried 
in  them  in  winter." 

In  some  places  where  wood  is  scarce  vessels  of  a  similar  jiattom  are 
made  of  whalebone.  Vessels  "  made  of  whalebone,  in  a  circular  form, 
one  piece  being  bent  into  the  proper  shape  for  the  sides,"  are  mentioned 
by  Capt.  Parry  on  the  west  shore  of  Baffliis  Bay,*  and  "  circular  and 
oval  vessels  of  whalebone"  were  in  use  at  Iglulik.'  This  is  the  same 
as  the  Oreenlandic  vessel  called  i>ertaK  (a  name  which  appears  to  have 
been  transferred  in  the  form  prtfino  to  the  wooden  meat  bowl  at  Point 
Barrow),  "  a  dish  made  of  a  piece  of  whalebone  bent  into  a  hoop,  which 
makes  the  sides,  with  a  wooden  bottom  inaerted."*  Nordenskiold 
speaks  of  vessels  of  whalebone  at  Pitlekig,  but  does  not  specify  the 
pattern.'  Whalebone  dishes  were  used  at  Point  Barrow,  but  at  the 
present  day  only  small  ones  for  drinking-cups  are  iu  general  service. 
One  large  dish  was  collected.    (Fig.  18.    No.  89850  [1199] ). 

A  strip  of  whalebone  4^  inches  wide  is  bent  round  a  neatly  ciicnlar 
bottom  of  Cottonwood  so  as  to  form  a  small  tnb.  The  edges  of  the  bot- 
tom are  chamfered  to  fit  a 
shallow  croze  iu  the  whale- 
bone. The  overlapping  ends 
of  the  whalebone  are  sewed 
together  with  a  strip  of 
whalebone  in  lonif  stitches. 
This  dish  is  quite  old  and 
impregnated  with  groaae. 
Vessels  of  thi.s  kind  are  un- 
common, and  it  in  probable 
that  none  have  been  made 
since  whalebone  acquired  its 
present  commercial  value. 
Tliey  were  very  likely  in  nuich  more  general  use  formerly,  as  when  there 
was  ii[>  such  market  for  wlmlt'boiic  iis  at  present  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
make  tnl>fi  iif  this  matcriiil  than  to  buy  wooden  ones.  In  corroboration 
of  this  view  it  may  1k'  noted  that  Dr.  Simpson  does  not  mention  wooden- 
ware  iiniong  tlie  iirtielcs  brouglit  for  sale  by  the  Xunataumiun.'  The 
small  whalebone  vess<']s  will  be  described  under  drinking  cnps,  which 
see. 

'  rraiikliii.  Ul  r.\j>.,  vol.  2.  [..  ISl.  'Grml.  Ordbog.,  p.  293. 

'FirnI  Viiy.,  p.  280.  'Vogo,  Tol.  2,  p.  134. 

■Seconil  Ya;.,  p.S03.  'Op.clt.,  p.2H. 
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Meat  bowls. — (PI't&iSo,  see  remarks  oii  p.  88.)  Large  v^ooden  bowls 
are  used  to  hold  meat,  fat,  oto.,  both  raw  and  cooked,  which  are  gen- 
erally served  on  tray».  These  are  of  local  manufactare  and  carved 
&om  blocks  of  soft  driftwood.  The  four  specimens  collected  are  all 
made  of  eottouwood,  and,  excepting  So.  73670  [408],  have  been  long  in 
use  and  are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  grease  and  blood. 

No.  89S64  [1322]  (Fig.  19)  will  serve  as  the  type.  This  is  deep  and 
nearly  circular,  with  flat  bottom  and  rounded  sides.  The  brim  is  orna- 
mented with  seven  large  sky-blue  glass  beads  imbedded  in  it  at  equal 
intervals,  except  on  one  side,  where  there  is  a  broken  notch  in  the  place 
of  a  bead. 

Another,  No.  89863  [1320],  is  larger  and  not  flattened  on  the  bottom, 
and  the  brim  is  thinner. 

It  is  also  provided  with  V 

a  bail  of  seal  tbung,  very 
neatly  made,  as  follows: 
One  end  of  the  thong 
is  knotted  with  a  single 
knot  into  one  of  the  holes 
BO  as  to  leave  one  long 
part  and  one  short  part 
(about  3  inches).  The 
long  part  is  then  carried 
across  and  through  the 
other  hole  fVum  the  outside,  back  again  through  the  first  hole  and  again 
across,  so  that  there  are  three  parts  of  thong  stretohed  across  the  bowl. 
The  end  is  then  tightly  wrapped  in  a  close  spiral  round  all  the  other 
parts,  including  the  short  end,  and  the  wrapping  is  finished  off  by 
tucking  the  end  under  the  last  turn.  The  specimen  shows  the  method 
of  mending  wooden  dishes,  boxes,  etc.,  which  have  spUt.  A  hole  is 
bored  on  each  side  of  the  crack,  and  through  the  two  is  worked  a  neat 
lashing  of  narrow  strips  of  whalebone,  which  draws  the  parts  together. 

In  No.  89865  [1321],  which  has  been  split  wholly  across,  there  are  six 
such  stitohes,  nearly  equidistant,  holding  the  two  parts  together.  This 
bowl  is  strengthened  by  neatly  riveting  a  thin  flat  "strap"  of  walrus 
ivory  along  the  edge  across  the  end  of  the  crack.  These  three  bowls 
are  of  neiirly  the  same  shape,  wliicli  is  the  common  one.  The  new  bowl 
(No.  73570  [408] )  is  of  a  less  common  shape,  being  not  so  nearly  hemis- 
pherical as  the  others,  but  shH]>eil  more  like  a  common  milk  pan.  It  is 
ornamented  with  straight  line!)  drawn  in  black  lead,  dividing  the  sur- 
face into  quadrants.  These  were  probably  put  on  to  catoh  the  white 
man's  eye,  as  the  bowl  was  made  for  the  market.  Dishes  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  common  throughout  Alaska  (see  the  National  Museum  collec- 
tions) and  have  been  noted  at  Plover  Bay.' 

■  Ewper.  TeoM,  stc,  p.l47. 
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Pota  o/stane  and  other  materials  {n'thmin). — In  former  timea,  pots  of 
soapstone  I'CHembling  those  employed  by  the  eastern  Eskimo,  and 
probably  obtained  fii)m  the  same  re^on  as  the  lampH,  were  used  for 
cookiug  food  at  Point  Barrow,  but  the  natives  liave  so  long  been  able 
to  procure  metui  kettles  dii-emtly  or  indirectly  from  the  whites  (Elson 
found  copi)er  kettltw  at  Point  Barrow  in  1826)'  that  the  former  have 
gone  wholly  out  of  use,  and  at  tlie  i)re8ent  day  firagmente  only  are  to  be 
found.  There  are  four  su<;h  fragments  in  the  collection,  of  whicii  three 
are  of  the  same  model  and  one  quite  different. 

No.  89885-6  [1G59]  (Fig.  20}  is  sufRcieutly  whole  to  show  the  pattern 
of  the  first  ty|>o.  It  is  of  soft  gray  soapstone.  A  large  angular  gap  is 
broken  from  tlie  middle  of  one  side,  taking  out  about  half  of  this  side, 

and  a  small  angular 
1^  piece  from  the  bot- 

■*  torn.    From  the  cor- 

ner of  this  gap  the 
pot  has  been  broken 
obliquely  across  the 
bottom,  and  mended 
in  three  places  with 
stitches  of  whale- 
Hu.  ai.-suinB  poi  l>one    made    as    de- 

scribed under  No. 
89865  [1321J.  One  end  is  cut  down  for  about  half  its  height,  and  the 
e<lge  carried  round  in  a  straight  line  till  it  meet«  the  gap  in  the  broken 
side.  This  end  appears  to  have  been  pieced  with  a  fresh  piece  of  stone, 
as  there  are  boles  for  stitches  in  tiie  edge  of  the  whole  aide  and  in  the 
npi)cr  edge  of  the  broken  side.  There  are  also  two  "stitch  holes"  at 
the  other  side  of  the  gap,  showing  how  it  was  originally  mended.  A 
low  tnmsverse  lidgt;  :ii-ross  the  middle  of  the  whole  end  was  probably 
an  ornjuneiit,  IIiilcs  fiiv  strings  by  whicli  the  jwt  was  hung  up  are 
bored  oue-fimrtli  to  one-halt'  inch  from  tlie  brim.  Two  of  thes<'  are 
bored  obiiiiuely  thrimgh  tlit-  conn'is,  which  are  n()W  broken  ofl'.  The 
holes  in  the  sides  dose  to  the  corners  were  ]»robably  made  to  take  the 
place  of  these.  The  pot  is  neatly  and  smontlily  made,  and  the  briiii  is 
aUghtly  rounded.  It  shows  signs  of  great  age,  and  is  blackened  with 
soot  and  <nisted  with  oil  and  dirt.' 

No«.  81I8S(;  |(i8(l|  and  8!l8(iS  [10!l«]  are  much  less  complete.  They  are 
the  broken  ends  of  jKits  slightly  sinuller  than  the  above,  but  of  pi-e- 
cisely  the  saiiio  jiutteni,  even  l<i  the  ornamental  transverse  ridge  aeniss 
the  end.'    The  strinfr  hoh-s  are  bored  throufrh  the  corners  as  before,  and 

'Ui.i«liey'»Vuyinp-,  p.  S7.'. 
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in  both  pots  are  1iole»  showing  where  they  have  been  mended  by  whale- 
bone KtitcheH,  fragments  of  which  are  still  Hticking  in  one  pot  This 
method  of  mending  soapstone  vessels  by  sewing  is  mentioned  by  Gapt. 
Parry  as  practiced  at  Iglnlik.' 

ITo.  89883  [1097]  (Fig.  21)  is  a  smaU  pot  of  a  quite  different  shape, 
best  nuderutood  Ituul  the  figure.  Itonud  the  edge  are  eight  holes  for 
strings  nearly  equidistant  Tlie  outside  is  rougli,  especially  on  tlie 
bottom.  One  of  the  sides  is  miicli  gapped,  and  the  acute  tip  lias  been 
broken  off  obUquely  and  mended  with  a  stitch  of  whalebone.  The  care 
used  in  mending  these  vessels  shows  that  they  were  valuable  and  not 
easily  replaced.     I  can 

find  no  previous  mention  ^ 

of  the  nse  of  stone  ves- 
sels for  cooking  on  the 
western  coast,  and  there 
are  no  siiecimena  in  the 
National  Museum  collec- 
tions. The  only  Eskimo 
stone  vessels  are  aconple 
ofsmall  stone  bowls  from 
Bristol  Bay.  These  are 
very  much  the  shax>e  of 
the  wooden  bowls  above  described,  and  appear  to  have  been  used  as  oil 
dishes  and  not  for  cooking,  as  the  inside  is  crusted  with  grease,  while  the 
outside  is  not  blackened.  On  the  other  hand,  stone  cooking  pots  are 
very  generally  employed  even  now  by  the  eastern  Eskimos,  and  have 
been  frequently  described.*  The  close  resemblance  of  the  pots  from 
Point  Barrow  to  those  described  by  Capt  Parry,  taken  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Simpson's  statement'  that  the  stone  lamps  were  brought  from 
the  east  renders  it  very  probable  that  the  kettles  were  obtained  in  the 
same  way.  The  absence  of  this  utensil  among  the  southern  Eskimo  of 
Alaska  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  being  inhabitants  of  a  well 
wooded  district  they  would  have  no  need  of  contrivances  for  cooking 
over  a  lamp. 

I  obtained  three  fragments  of  jrottery,  which  had  every  appearance 
of  gretit  age  and  were  .said  to  be  pieces  of  a  kind  of  cooking-pot  which 
they  used  to  make  "long  ago,  when  there  were  no  iron  kettles."  The 
material  was  said  to  Iw  earth  (nu'na),  bear's  blood,  and  feathers,' 
and  appears  to  have  been  baked.    They  arc  irregular  fragments  (No. 


'2d  Voyngo,  p.  5M. 

'I  Dcisl  only  wfirr  tn  Crantz,  who  dwicribifl  thu  -luuitiirJ-niBrblo  knttle,"  hanirine  "by  four»triDKB 
bstoDiil  tfl  Uio  riHif,  wliii-liki-ttloiHafuut  lime  Buil  liair  u  r<i»tbruiul.  iiiiil  ulialx'il  likoa  IodkIiLi  boi" 
(vol.  1,  p.  110);  th<i  iMiwiaee  from  runy'ii^ 
bortunil  Gnlt):  Itnvi.  "Cvntml  Eakiino." 
orUudHinBay). 

•Op.  cit.,  pp.  X^-2^9. 

'Compare  Uiecoment  for  Joining  piMU  of  g<ispiito»eT»BiielB  meiitlonod  by  BooBCOntn]  Bsklan,'' 
V-fttSfaimiUtJugof  "Hal'*  bluod.  akiud  of  clay,  and  dog'*  hair." 
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89697  [1589],  Fig.  22)  of  porhapH  more  than  one  veesel,  which  appears 
to  have  been  tall  aud  cylindrical,  perhaps  shaped  like  a  beau-pot,  pretty 
Bniooth  iiiKide,  and  coated  with  dried  oil  or  bIt>od,  black  from  age. 
Tlie  outside  is  rather  rough,  and  marked  with  faint  rounded  trimaverBe 
ridges,  us  if  a  large  cord  had  been  wound  roond  the  vessel  while  Btill 
soft.  Tlie  largest  shard  has  been  brokeu  obliquely  across  and  mended 
with  two  stitches  of  sinew,  and  all  are  very  old  and  black. 

Ileechey  (Voyagei  i).  29.^)  Bi>eaks  of  "eartheu  jars  for  cooking"  at 
Hotham  Inlet  in  1826  and  1827,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Ifelson  has  collected  a 


few  jars  from  the  Norton  H<aind  reffiou,  very  like  what  those  used  at 
Point  liannw  must  liave  been.  Clioris  figiiies  a  stuiihir  vessel  in  bis 
Voyage  l'ittiiics<[iH',  I'l.  in  (I'll),  Fig.  2,  tViiiu  Kotzebiie  Sound.  Metal 
kettles  of  variuns  sorts  aie  now  cxchisively  used  for  cooking,  aud  jue 
<;all<Hi  by  the  same  name  as  the  old  soupKtone  voasels,  which  it  will  be 
observed  coiresiHnids  to  the  name  used  by  the  cii-steni  Eskimo.  Light 
sheet-iron  camp-kettles  are  eagerly  jmn'ltaMtd  anil  they  juc  very  glad 
to  get  any  kind  of  small  tin  cans,  such  us  preserved  meat  tins,  wliieh 
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they  use  for  holding  water,  etc.,  and  sometimes  fit  with  bails  of  string 
or  wire,  so  as  to  use  them  for  cooking  porridge,  etc.,  over  the  lamp. 
They  had  learned  the  vahie  of  these  as  eariy  as  Maguire's  time,^  as  had 
the  i>eople  of  Plover  Bay  in  1849.* 

Bone  crushers. — In  preparing  food  it  is  often  desirable  to  break  the 
large  bones  of  the  meat,  both  to  obtain  the  marrow  and  to  facilitate  the 
trying  out  of  the  fat  for  making  tlie  pemmican  already  described.  Deer 
bones  are  crushed  into  a  sort  of  coarse  bone-meal  for  feeding  the  dogs 
when  traveling.  For  this  purpose  heavy  short-handled  stone  mauls  are 
used.  These  tools  may  have  been  formerly  serviceable  as  hammers  for 
driving  treenails,  etc.,  as  the  first  specimen  obtained  was  described  as 
"8avik-pidj(ik-nunamisinI'ktui?-kau'tB^  (literally  "iron-not-dead-ham- 
mer''), or  the  hammer  used  by  those  now  dead,  who  had  no  iron.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  they  are  wholly  superseded  by  iron  hammers, 
and  are  now  only  used  for  bone  crushers.  The  collection  contains  a 
large  series  of  these  implements,  namely,  13  complete  mauls  and  13 
unhafked  heads.  All  are  constructed  on  the  same  general  plan,  con- 
sisting of  an  oblong  roughly  cylindrical  mass  of  stone,  with  flat  ends, 
mounted  on  the  expanded  end  of  a  short  haft,  which  is  applied  to  the 
middle  of  one  side  of  the  cylinder  and  is  slightly  curved,  like  the  handle 
of  an  adz.  Such  a  haft  is  frequently  made  of  the  "branch"  of  a  rein- 
deer antler,  and  the  expanded  end  is  made  by  cutting  off  a  i)ortion  of 
the  "beam"  where  the  branch  joins  it.  A  haft  so  made  is  naturally 
elliptical  and  slightly  curved  at  right  angles  to  the  longer  diameter  of 
the  ellipse,  and  is  applied  to  the  head  so  that  the  greatest  thickness 
and  therefore  the  greatest  strength  comes  in  the  line  of  the  blow,  as  in 
a  civilized  ax  or  hammer.  The  head  and  haft  are  held  together  by  a 
lashing  of  thong  or  three-ply  braid  of  sinew,  passing  through  a  large 
hole  in  the  large  end  of  the  haft  and  round  the  head.  This  lashing  is 
put  on  wet  and  dries  hard  and  tight.^  It  follows  the  same  general  plan 
in  all  the  specimens,  though  no  two  are  exactly  alike.  The  material  of 
the  heads,  with  three  exceptions  (No.  56631  [222],  gray  porphyry;  No. 
89654  [906],  black  quartzite,  and  No.  89655  [1241],  coarse-grained  gray 
syenite),  is  massive  pectolit^e  (see  above,  p.  60),  generally  of  a  pale  greenish 
or  bluish  gray  color  and  slightly  translucent,  sometimes  dark  and  opaque. 
No.  56635  [243]  will  servo  as  the  tyi)e  of  these  implements.* 

Tlie  head  is  of  light  bluish  gray  i)ex5tolite,  and  is  lashed  with  a  three- 
ply  braid  of  reindeer  sinew  to  a  haft  of  some  soft  coniferous  wood,  prob- 
ably spruce,  rather  smoothly  wliittled  out  and  soiled  by  handling.  The 
transverse  ridge  on  the  under  side  of  the  butt  is  to  keep  the  hand  from 
slipping  off  the  grip.  The  whole  is  dirty  and  shows  signs  of  consider- 
able age. 


>  See  Further  Papers,  etc.,  p.  909. 

*  Hooper,  Tents,  etc.,  p.  57. 

*  Wo  saw  this  done  on  No.  56634  [83],  the  head  and  haft  of  which  were  brought  in  separate  and  pat 
together  by  an  Eskimo  at  the  station. 

♦Figured  in  Ray's  Point  Barrow  Report,  Ethnology,  PI.  u,  Fig.  6. 
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Fia  23  — Stono  nuul. 


Tbene  mauls  vary  considerable  in  size.  The  largest  is  74  incties  long 
and  2-5  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  2-1  inclLes  long  by  2-4.  This  is  a 
very  small  hammer,  'So.  56GS4  [83]  having  a  haft  only  4*7  inches  long, 
Tlio  haft  is  usually  about  5  inches  long.  The  longest  (belonging  to  one 
of  the  smaller  he^ds,  4  inches  ty  2)  is  7-3  inches  long,  and  tlie  Bhorteet 
(belonging  to  a  slightly  larger  head,  4*7  by  3-1  inches]  is  4-5  inches.  The 
largest  two  beads,  each  7-1  by  2-5  inches,  have  hafts  5  inches  long. 

The  lashing  of  all  is  put  on  in  the  same  general  ^ay,  namely,  by  se- 
caring  one  end  nmnd  the  head  and  through  the  eye,  then  taking  a  varia- 
ble number  of  turns  round 
the  bead  and  through  the 
hole,  and  tightening  these 
np  by  wrapping  the  end 
spirally  round  all  the  parts, 
where  they  stretch  fitim 
head  to  haft  on  each  side. 
Seal  thong,  uarrow  or  broad, 
is  more  generally  used  than 
Binew  braid  (only  three  specimens  out  of  the  thirteen  have  lashings  of 
sinew)  Wlien  broad  thong  is  used  the  loop  is  made  by  splicing,  as 
follow  s  A  slit  18  cut  about  1 J  inches  from  the  end  of  the  thong,  and 
the  end  is  doubled  in  a  bight  and  passed  through  this  slit.  The  end  is 
then  slit  and  the  other 
end  of  the  thong  passed 
through  it  and  drawn 
taut,  making  a  splice 
which  holds  all  the 
tighter  for  drawing  on 
it.  A  simple  loop  is  tied 
in  sinew  braid. 

The  following  figures 
will  illustrate  the  most 
iiii|M)i-tant  viii'iiitions  in 
the  fiirni  of  this  iiiiple- 
nicii  t.  l'"ig.  L>;{,  Xo.  muM 
[S3)  from  T^tkiavwW.has 
a  hciul  of  light  gray 
poctolitc,  slightly  trans- 
lucent, and  evidently 
gmuiid  flat  on  the  ftiees. 
and  the  haft  i.i  of  reindeer 
square  piece.of  Imekskin  is  doubled  lUid  inserted  between  the  head  and 
haft.  The  lashing  is  of  line  sealskin  twine,  and  the  spiral  wrapping  is 
carried  wholly  round  the  head.  This  was  the  first  stone  maul  collected, 
and  was  put  together  nt  the  station,  as  mentioned  above.  It  is  rather 
smaller  than  usual.     Fig.  24,  No.  56637  [I'M],  from  UtkiavwIQ,  has  the 
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head  of  grayisli  j)ectolite,  roagh  and  nniiBiially  large.  The  baft  U  of 
some  soft  couiferoiis  wood  soaked  witli  greiise.  It  is  nearly  round,  in- 
stead of  elliptical,  with  an  irregular  knob  at  the  bntt,  and  not  curved, 
but  fastened  obliquely  te  the  head.  Tlie  looj)  of  double  thong  attached 
to  the  haft  is  probably  to  go  round  the  wTist. 

Fig.  25,  Ko.  56C39  [161],  from  Utkiavwin,  is  of  i>e<;tolite,  tlio  upper 
and  lower  faces  abnost  blaek  and  the  sides  light  gray.    The  haft  is  of 


hard  wood  and  unusually  long  (7-3  inches).  It  is  noticeable  for  bping  at. 
tached  at  right  angles  to  the  head,  by  a  very  stout  lashing  of  thong  of 
the  usual  kind,  and  further  tightened  by  a  short  flat  stick  wedged  in 
below  the  hea<l  on  one  side.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  similar  "  key  " 
on  tlie  other  side.    Tliis  is  an  unnsaal  form. 

Fig.  2G,  No.  H9«54  [006],  is  from  Nuwftk.  Tlie  bead  is  an  oblong, 
nearly  cylindrical,  water- 
worn  pebble  of  black 
quartzite,  7-1  inches  long; 
thehaft  isof  reindeer  ant- 
ler, and  the  lashing  of  seal 
tbong. 

Fig.  27,  No.  80C55 
[1241],  from  T;ikiavwm. 
Tlie  head  of  this  maid  is 
a  htng  i)ebblc  of  rather 
coarse-grained  gray  sy- 
enite, and  is  jHtculiar  in 
having  a  shallow  groove 
i-oughly  worked  out 
round  the  middle  to  keep 
the  lashing  from  sUp- 
ping.  It  is  4-7  inches 
long  and  3-1  in  diameter. 

The  haft  is  of  reindeer  antler  4-5  inches  long,  and  the  lashing  of  seal  thong 
peeuhar  only  in  the  large  number  of  turns  in  the  spiral  wrappings. 
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Fig.  28,  No.  89657  [877J,  from  Nnwfik.  Thia  is  peculiar  in  having  the 
haft  fitted  into  a  deep  angiHar  groove  on  one  side  of  the  head,  which  ia 
ofpectolite  and  otherwiHe  of  the  common  pattern.  The  haft  of  reindeer 
antler  andthelashingof  broad  thong  are  evidently  newer  than  the  head 
and  are  cltunaily  made  and  put  on,  the  latter  malcing  several  turua 
about  one  side  of  the 
haft  as  well  aa  through 
it  and  round  the  hca<l. 
None  of  the  unmount- 
ed heads,  which  are  all 
of  pectolite,  are  grooved 
in  thia  way  to  receive 
the  haft,  but  Ko.  56658 
[205]  has  two  aliaUonr, 
incomplete  grooves 
round  the  middle  for 
laahinga,  and  No.  56655 
[218],  which  ie  nearly 
square  in  sectiou,  has 
shallow  notches  on  the  edges  for  the  same  purpose.  One  specimen  of 
the  series  cornea  ii-om  Sidani,  but  differs  in  noway  from  specimens  from 
the  northern  villages. 

Stonemanls  of  thia  type  have  previonaly  been  seldom  found  among 
the  American  Eskimo.  Tlie  only  specimens  in  the  Museum  from  America 
are  two  small  uuliiiftod  maul  licafls  of  pectolite,  one  from  Ilotham  Inlet 
and  the  otlier  from  Cape  Nome,  and  a  roughly  made  maul  from  Norton 
Sound,  all  collected  by  Mr.  Nelson.  Thelastiaanoblongpieceof  dark- 
colore<l  jiide  rudely  lashed  to  the  end  of  a  short  thick  atick,  which  has  a 
lateral  ])rojection  round  which  the  lashing  passes  instead  of  through  a 


hole  in  the  Imft.  Among  (lie  "Ohukches"  at  rithkiij,  however,  Nor- 
denskiiild  found  stone  mauls  of  pi-ci-iscly  the  same  model  as  ours  Jind 
also  used  OS  bone  crusherH.  He  obKcrvcd  that  the  natives  tbciriselvea 
ate  the  crushed  bone  nftcr  boiling  it  witli  blood  and  water.'  Lieut.  Kay 
saw  only  dogs  fed  with  it  in  tlie  interior.     Nordenskiold  does  not  men- 
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tioii  ttio  kind  of  stone  used  for  these  Umln,  bnt  the  two  in  the  National 
Musenni,  collected  by  Mr.  Nelson  lit  Cape  Waukarem,  are  both  of 
granite  or  syenite  and  have  a  groove  for  the  lashing.  (Compare  No. 
89655  [1241],  fig.  27.) 

In  addition  to  the  al>ove-de»erilH>il  Ktone  maatx,  tliero  are  in  the  col- 
lection five  nearly  similar  mania  of  heavy  bone,  which  have  evidently 


8ervc<l  the  same  purjioKe.  Tliey  were  all  brought  over  for  sale  from 
Utkiavwlfi  at  about  tlie.  same  time,  and  from  tlieir  exceedingly  oily  con- 
dition were  evidently  brought  U>  light  in  rummaging  round  in  the  old 
"blubber-rooms,"  where  they  have  long  Iain  forgotten.  Four  of  these 
differ  in  no  respect  from  the  stone  mauls  except  in  having  the  heads 
made  of  whale's  rib;  the  fifth  is  all  in  one  piece. 
The  following  figures  will  illustrate  the  general  form  of  these  imple- 


ments: Fig.  29,  No.  8JW47  [104fi]:  The  head  is  a -section  of  a  small  rib, 
4-8  inches  hiiig,  and  haw  a  deep  notch  on  Biwh  side  to  receive  the  lashing. 
The  haft  is  probably  of  spruce  (it  is  so  impregnated  with  grease  that  it 
9  ETH 7 
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is  iiiiiioHsible  tt>  be  sure  about  it),  aud  \s  rougli  and  somevliat  knobby, 
with  a  rouriiled  knob  on  tlio  butt  and  two  shallow  finger  notches  on  the 
nnder  side  of  the  grij).  It  is  attached  by  a  lashing  of  stout  thong  of  the 
ordinary  ])atteni.  Fig.  30,  No.  89849  [1047]:  Tlie  hea<I  is  a  straight 
four-sided  blotk  of  whale's  rib,  6  incliea  long.  The  (lec|»  not^rlies  for  the 
lashing,  one  on  eiieli  side,  are  1  inch  behind  the  middle.    The  haft  is  a 


roughly  whittled  knotty  picre  of  sitnice,  and  instead  of  a  knob  has  a 
thick  Hange  on  the  lower  side  of  the  butt.  The  huthing  is  of  fourteen  or 
flfteeu  turns  of  seal  twine,  and  keyed  upon  each  side  by  a  roughly  split 
stick  thrust  in  under  tlie  heatl.  Fig.  31,  Ko.  808Ki  [1048] :  This  is  pecul- 
iar in  having  tlie  faafb  not  attached  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  head, 
but  at  one  end,  whi<rh  is  Nlioiilderetl  to  receive  it.  The  haft  in  of  the  com- 
mon pattern  and  atta<!he<]  as  usual,  the  lashing  being  made  of  very  stout 


.'^inew  bmid.  Tho  hciid  is  a  sirtion  of  a  sinall  rib  (i  inches  long.  Fig.  32, 
No.  SOfUr,  [I049J:  This  is  made  in  one  picH^c,  anil  loughly  i-iirvcd  with 
broad  cuts  from  n  piece  of  wlialc's  Jaw.  The  gr(«)ves  and  holes  in  the 
bone  are  the  natural  ciinals  of  hlooil  vessels.  All  these  mauls  are  bat- 
tered on  the  striking  fine,  sliowing  that  they  have  been  used. 

At  the  first  glance  it  sccins  as  if  we  ha<l  here  a  series  illustrating  ttie 
development  of  the  stone  humuier.     Fig.  3-  would  be  the  first  form,  while 
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the  uext  t«t«p  would  be  to  iucrenHci  the  weight  of  tlio  liea<l  hy  lashing  a 
large  piece  of  bone  to  the  eiulof  the  haft,  irtHtt^ul  of  carving  the  whole 
laboriously  out  of  a  larger  piece  of  bone.  The  Kubstitution  of  tlie  Htill 
heavier  stone  for  the  bone  would  ob\'iously  isiiggust  itself  next.  Tlio  w«ik 
point  in  this  arguuient,  however,  is  tliat  the  julvantflge  of  the  transition 
from  the  first  to  the  next  fonn  is  not  sufliiiently  obvious.  It  seems  to  me 
more  natural  to  supi>ose  tliat  the  hattiul  stone  hammer  lias  been  de- 
veloped here,  as  is  believed  to  have  bet-ii  the  cast*  elsewhere,  by  simply 
adding  a  handle  to  the  jwbble  which  liiul  alrea^ly  been  used  as  a  hammer 
without  one.  These  btine  implements  are  then  to  hv.  considered  as  make- 
shift or  substitutes  for  the  st4>ne  hummer,  when  stones  suitable  for 
making  the  latter  could  not  be  procured.  Now,  such  stones  are  rare  at 
Point  Barrow,  luid  must  bo  brought  from  a  distance  or  pnn^haseil  fl'om 
other  natives;  lieuce  the  occ^isional  use  of  such  makeshifts  jw  these. 
This  view  will  aecouut  for  the  rarity  of  these  bone  haimnei's,  as  well  as 
thenidcncss  of  their  construction.  No.89845  [1049]  woidd  thus  be  merely 
the  result  of  ludividuul  fancy  and  not  a  link  in  the  chain  of  development. 

FOB   SBBVING   AND   EATINU  POOU, 


Cooked  KkmI  is  generally  scrv^'d  in  large  shallow  trays  more  or  less 
neatly  carved  fhim  driftwood  and  nearly  circular  or  oblong  in  shape. 


The  colUtetion<'(nituins  twos])eeimensof  thecircidar  fiu'iuaml  throe  ob- 
long onen.  All  but  one  of  tliese  liave  been  long  in  use  and  are  very 
greasy.    No.  73576  [392j  (Fig.  33}  has  been  selected  as  the  type  of  the 
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circular  diKlies  (i'libin).  This  is  very  smoothly  carved  fnnn  a  aio^^le  jnece 
of  piit»  wood.  Tlio  brim  is  rouii(le4l,  with  a  large  roniidtul  gap  in  oue 
Bide,  wli<;re  li  picco  lias  probably  been  hn>keii  out.  The  brim  is  slightly 
CTa<'ko4l  and  <-hipped.  The  vessel  is  very  greasy  and  shows  marks  in- 
side where  meat  lias  been  cut  up  in  it.  No,  898C7  [1323]  is  a  very  simi- 
lar dish,  and  made 
of  the  same  mate- 
rial, but  elliptical 
instead  of  circular, 
and     larger,    bi-ing 

.„.-„      h  ■     -  23.5  iiK-hes  long,  l'r5 

broatl,  an<l  1^*1  deep.    It  lias  been  split  in  two,  and  mended  with  whale- 
bone stitches  in  tho  manner  previously  described. 

Su.  7357.1  [223]  (Fig.  34)  is  a  t.vp'''iil  oblong  dish.  It  is  neatly  hol- 
lowexl  out,  having  a  broad  margin  painted  with  red  ocher.  It  measures 
24  inches  in  length,  is  nnwle  of  pine,  rather  roughly  carved  on  the  oiit- 
Bide,  and  is  new  and  clean.    This  is  a  common  form  of  dish.     Fig.  35,  So, 


t  »       — OI>    u),  lu  a 


8!I8((H  |1.iii|,  IS  ail  old  tray  of  an  unusual  fonn.     It  is  nidely  hewn 

(nit  iif  a  stiaifiht  jiii'ce  of  phiiik.  34-8  inches  hmg,  showing  inside  and  out 

ll(emaiksofinlulla(I>!,<iiIled  by  thi-  Keller  "ksiu'dh)  tii'tnai,"  "the  f<H»t- 

priiits  i>f  thir  stinni  (siil,  adz)."    The  ewavation  is  s!iallt>w  and  h'aves  a 

margin  iil'  2  iiii-lii-s  at  one  end,  auil  the  outside  is  iiiiighly  beveled  off 

at  tlie  sides  and  ends,    Tlie  holes  near  tlie  ends  were  evidently  for 

handles  of  thong.    The  material  is  spruce,  discolored  and  soniewliat 

greasy.      Via.  Mi,    No.    tS!).S(Hi 

[l.(7lli.  was  said  by  the  native 

whobnnitrlit  it  over  foi'  sale  to 

be  especially  intended  for  lisli- 

It  is  much  the  shai>e-  of  No. 

7357;!      [223],     but     broiulev,  pj^  M_Ki»iicii»h 

slightly    deeper,    and     moi-e 

curved.    The  brim  is  narrow  and  rounded  and  the  bottom  smoothly 

rounded  ofi'.    It  measuix-s  23-3  inches  in  length,  and  is  made  of  pine. 

It  has  been  deeply  split  in  two  places  aud  stitched  together  with  whale- 


DRINK[NG    VESSELS. 


bono  in  tins  iisiiivl  way.    Trays  and  dinlies  of  tbi«  sort  arp  in  geiierahiso 
among  all  Eskimo,'  ntid  are  iwmetimes  niadv  of'taunMl  sealskins.' 


ni 

F10.3T.— Wli»]eboiiB  cup. 


Wknlebonc  Cup  {I'muityii], — One  of  tlie  coinmoiicst  forms  of  drinking 
vessels  is  a  little  tub  of  wbiUebon©  of  pweisely  tlie  same  sbape  as  tbe 
largR  whalebone  dish  dest^ribed  above  (p.  JW),    Of  tliesu  tbere  are  five 
si>eciineus  in  tbe  eoUec-tiou,  all  fVoni  Ut- 
kiavwin.    No.  H9S5^  [i;W)2]  (FiK.37)  h 
serve  as  tbe  tyi>e.    It  is  4-6  iiielies  long 
and  luiule  by  binding  a  strip  ot  blaek 
wlialebone  runnd  a  spriK'e  Ixittom,  and 
sewing  higether  the  ends,  whicli  over- 
lap each  other  about   1^  iiicbe 
coarse  strips  of  whalebone. 

There  are  two  vorticiU  seams  three- 
fourths  ineli  aiKirt.  The  bottum  is  held 
ill  by  fitting  its  slightly  chamfered  edge 
into  a  shallow  croze  cut  in  the  whalebone.  All  these  enps  are  made 
almost  exactly  alike,  and  nearly  of  the  same  size,  varying  only  a  frac- 
tion of  an  ineb  in  height,  and  from  4-2  to  5-5  inches  in  len((t.h.  Tbe 
only  variation  is  in  the  distance  the  ends  overlap  and  the  number  of 
stiti^hes  in  the;  steams.  Such  cui)s  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  house, 
and  one  is  generally  kept  conveniently  near  the  water  bucket.  Though 
the  pattern  is  an  ancient  one,  tlmy  are  still  mannfacturetl.  No.  5C560 
|654]  was  found  among  the 
debris  of  one  of  the  ruine4 
houses  at  UtkiavwItI,  and 
differs  from  the  nioileru 
Clips  only  in  having  the 
ends  sewed  together  with 
one  seam  insteml  of  two, 
while  No.  80851  [1300], 
though  it  has  been  in  ac- 
tual use,  was  nimle  after 
our  arrival,  as  the  bottom 
is  made  of  a  piece  of  one  of 
onr  cigar  boxes. 

DippcT's  of  horn  are  in  very  general  use  for  drinking  water.  These 
are  all  ()f  essentially  the  same  slia|K-,  and  ai-c  made  of  the  light  yellow 
translucent  liorn  of  the  nitmntflin  slieep.  There  are  three  si)ecimens  in 
our  collection,  of  wlii<'h  No.  50534  [28)  (Fig.  38)  lias  been  selected  as  the 
type.    This  is  iiiiule  of  a  single  ])ieco  of  ]>ale  yellow  translucent  horn, 


'See  rnr  eianiplc,  Cninti.  viil.  1, 
rvDlx,  em.,  p.  ITD,  Plover  Hay. 
■  BMoula,  Hatunllit,  Sept.  ISM,  p 


I,  Gr>ii'Dliuid{  Purry.  3d,  Voy.,  |i.  SV3,  IgluUk;  i 
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.appaj^ntly  softened  and  molded  into  8bai)e,  cut  only  on  the  edges  and 

tt*e  handle.    A  stout  peg  of  antler  is  driven  through  the  handle,  1  inch 

;-,'*4T6ni  the  tip,  and  projw.ts  behind,  serving  as  a  hook  by  which  to  hang 

/ '--'the  dipper  on  the  edge  of  a  bucket.    The  other  two  are  similar  in  shape 

'. '     and  size,  but  No.  89831  [1293]  has  no  peg,  and  has  one  side  of  the  handle 

cut  into  a  series  of  slight  notcrhes  Uy  keep  the  hand  from  8lii>ping,  while 

No.  898,32  [1577]  is  rather  straighter  and  has  a  smaller^  shallower  bowl, 

and  the  grip  of  the  handle  roughened  with  transverse  grooves.    Fig. 

39,  No.  89739  [774 1,  is  a  horn  dijjper,  but  one  that  is  very  old  and  of  a 

pattern  no  longer  in  use.  The  bowl, 
which  is  nuich  broker,  and  gapped, 
is  oval  find  deep,  with  a  thick  handle 
at  one  end,  running  out  in  the  line 
of  tho  axis  of  the  bowl.  This  handle, 
which  is  the  thick  part  of  the  horn, 

Fio.  39.— Horn  dippor.  xi       x-       •     ^    x     t.  -»     i 

near  the  tip,  is  flat  above,  rounded 
below,  and  has  its  tip  slightly  rounded,  ai)parently  by  a  stone  tool. 
Just  where  the  bowl  and  handle  meet  there  is  a  de^p  transverse  saw- 
cut,  made  to  facilitxite  bending  the  handle  into  its  plaee.  The  material 
is  horn,  apparently  of  the  mountain  sheep,  turned  brown  by  age  and 
exposure.  The  si)ecimen  had  been  long  lying  negleeted  round  the  vil 
lage  of  Utkiavwiii. 

Horn  dippers  of  the  same  general  pattern  as  these  are  common 
throughout  Alaska.  The  Museum  collection  contains  a  large  series  ol 
such  utensils,  collected  by  Mr.  Nelson  and  others.  The  cups  and  dip- 
pers of  musk-ox  horn  found  by  Parry  at  Iglulik  are  somewhat  diflferent 
in  shape.^  Those  nuide  of  the  enlarged  base  of  horn'  have  a  short 
handle  and  a  nearly  Sfjuare  bowl,  while  the  hollow  top  of  the  horn  is 
used  for  a  cup  without  alteration  beyond  sometimes  bending  up  the 
end,  which  serves  as  a  handle.^  Curiously  enough,  cups  of  this  last 
pattern  appear  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  except  at  Plover  Bay, 
eastern  Siberia,  wIumc  very  similar  vessels  (as  shown  by  the  Museum 
collections)  are  made  from  the  horn  of  the  Siberian  mountain  sheep. 
An  unusual  form  of  dipper  is  beautifully  made  of  fossil  ivory.  Snch 
cni)s  ar(^  rare  and  highly  prized.  We  saw  only  three,  one  from  each 
village,  Nuwiik,  Utkiavwln,  and  Si<laru,  and  all  were  obtained  for  the 
(H)lleetion.  They  show  signs  of  age  and  long  use.  They  (lifter  some- 
what in  shape  and  size,  but  each  is  carved  from  a  single  piece  of  ivory 
and  has  a  large  bowl  and  a  straight  han<lle.  No.  5()535  [371]  (Fig.  40), 
which  will  serve  as  tlie  type  of  the  ivory  <lii>per  (i'nmsyii,  kTng\vu'garo), 
is  neatly  carved  from  a  singl(»  jHeee  of  line-graine<l  fossil  ivory,  yel- 
h)wed  by  age.  The  handle,  i)olished  by  hmg  use,  terminates  in  a  blunt, 
recurved,  tapering  hook,  which  serves  the  i)ur])ose  of  the  ]>eg  in  the 


'  S4'<'()1hI  Voyago,  p.  503. 

»St;o  Fifi.  26,  i)latc  oppoait<»  p.  550. 

*Sc€  Figs.  8  and  0,  opposite  p.  548. 
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hom  dipper.  The  roanrtod  gap  in  the  lirim  opposite  tlio  handle  is  an 
accidental  break,  Anotlier,  No.  S9S30  [1259J,  from  Sidarn,  is  a  long 
trough-like  cnp,  with  roanded  ends  and  aKiiurt  flat  handle  at  one  eod, 
made  of  a  Rhoft  transverse  section  of  n  rather  small  tusk,  keeping  the 
natural  roundness  of  the  tusk,  but  cut  off  flat  on  top  and  esi;avatcd.  A 
wooden  \H'g,  like  those  in  the  horn  dijtpers,  is  iiiseiteci  in  the  end  of 
the  handle.  Tliis  Ka\>  is  e.s]ie(dally  interesting  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  one  obtained  by  Beechey  {Voyage,  PI.  i,  Pig.  4}  at  Eschscholtz 


Bay,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  being  about  2  inches  shorter  and 
deeper  in  proportion.  Thomas  Simpson  siieaks  of  obtaining  an  ivory 
cup  from  some  Point  Barrow  natives  at  Dease  Inlet  exactly  like  the  one 
figured  by  Beechey,  but  with  the  handle  broken  off.'  Fig.  41,  No.  89833 
[933|,froin  Nuwfik,  has  a  large  bowl,  nearly  circular,  with  a  broad, 
straight  handle  and  a  broad  hook.  The  i>art  of  the  bow)  to  which  the 
handle  is  attached,  a  semicircular  piece  3  inches  long  and  1|  wide,  has 
been  split  out  with  the  grain  of  the  tusk,  and  mended  with  three 
stitches,  in  this  <;ase  of  sinew,  in  the  usual  manner.  Tliere  was  an  old 
gap  in  the  brim  opposite  to  the  handle,  and  tbe  edges  of  it  have  been 


Fi(t,  41.— DiiipiT 


freshly  and  roughly  whittled  down.  The  ornamentation  of  the  outside 
and  haiiille,  consisting  of  narrow  incised  lines  and  small  circles,  each 
with  a  d<»t  in  the  center,  is  well  shown  in  the  figure.  These  engrav- 
ings were  originally  coloreil  with  red  ocher,  but  arc  now  filled  with 
dirt  and  are  nearly  eft'acKl  by  wear  on  the  handle.  This  dipper  is  not 
of  such  fine  quality  of  ivory  as  the  other  two.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
all  these  ve~ssels  were  matle  by  the  natives  around  KotJ'.cbiie  Sound, 
where  ivorj-  is  plenty,  and  where  Bee<!hey,  as  quoted  above,  found  one 
so  like  one  of  ours.  We  were  informed  by  the  owner  that  No.  56635 
[371]  was  obtaintui  from  the  Nunataiindun. 

>  NanMlva,  p.  U8. 
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Hpoont  and  ladle*. — Each  family  ban  Hereral  spoons  of  Tarionft  axes, 
and  narrow  Hhallow  ladles  or  hom,  bone,  etc.  The  large  »poon  is  for 
fitirring  and  ladling  nnnp,  etc.  There  is  only  one  specimen  in  the  col- 
lation, No.  Hfl'.'ffl  jl35i!]  (Fiji,  42).  ThiH  is  a  new  one,  made  by  a  nati%-e 
of  Utkiavwiii,  whom  I  asked  to  make  himself  a  new  siKwn  and  bring 
me  his  old  one.  He,  how- 
ever, misnnderstood  me  and 
bronght  over  the  new  one, 
which  Lieut.  Ray  par- 
chased,  not  knowing  that 
I  had  especially  asked  for 
y  \^|^B^|t -'^^^'S^^    the  old  one.    These  Bpocos 

seem  to  be  in  sncli  constant 
nse  that  the  natives  did  not 
offer  them  for  sale.  This 
specimen  is  Hir)«M)tbly  car\-e<l  fn)ni  a  single  piece  of  pioe,  and  painted  all 
over,  except  the  inside  of  th<!  1m)w1,  with  red  ocher.  A  cross  of  red  ocher 
is  marked  in  the  middlt;  of  tlu;  bowl,  and  there  is  u  shallow  groove,  colored 
with  bla<rklead,  along  the  middle  of  the  handle  on  top.  Tlie  length  is  13-2 
inches.  A  small  H[HMin  of  liglit-ttolored  bom,  No.  89416(1379),  has  a  bowl 
of  the  common  H|K>on  shape  with  a  short,  flat  handle.  Spoons  of  this  sort 
were  not  seen  in  use,  and  as  this  is  new  and  evidently  made  for  sale  it 


may  be.  moant  for  ii  copy  "f '» 
or  Ihhic  niiiy  foniicrly  li!iv<'  1 
g..ttiiii.ots,I.iitnt|.n'si-iit  a 
tilling' tlK^liiiiip.    Tlii'r.illiT 


'  (if  otir  spoons.  Tlie  narrow  ladles  of  horn 
en  used  for  catiny  boftn-e  it  was  no  oiisy  to 
'  (;liicflyiised  for  dippiiifi  oil,  especially  for 
OH  (-oiitains  one  of  hurii  and  tbur  of  1)o]h>. 


.  S!).|ir.  |in7<l|.  V\-i.  V.K.  is  iinidf  of  a  sinjjle  |)i('i'C  of  inmuitain-slicfp 
ii'ii,  <lark  brown   I'lorn  a^c  am]  iisi>,  sottviicil  and  nioidnl  into  shape. 


It  is  iinpri'cnalrd  willi  oil,  .showing  tliat  it  lias  been  long  in  use.  This 
iilcrisil  cJosi'ly  rcsenilili's  a  great  nnniber  of  spcciiiiens  in  tlie  Miisciiin 
fnnii  the  more  .simtliern  partw  of  Alaska.     No.  89411  [1294]  (Fig.  44)  is 
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a  typical  bone  ladle.  The  material  is  rather  coarse-gmned,  compact 
bone  from  a  -whale's  rib  or  jawbona  No.  89414  [1013]  closely  resembles 
this  but  is  a  trifle  larger.  The  other  two  specimens  are  interesting  as 
showing  uii  attempt  at  ornamentation.  No.  89412  [1102]  {Fig.  45,  from 
Nuwtlk)  is  cai-ve<\  smoothly  into  a  rude,  flattcneil  figure  of  a  whale  (Ba- 
laena  mystieetus).  The  fiakes 
form  the  handle  and  the  belly 
is  hollowed  out  into  the  bowl 
of  the  ladle.  No.  89413  [934] 
(Fig.  40,  from  UtkiavwICi)  has 
the  handle  carved  into  a  rude 
bear's  bead,  which  has  the  eyes, 

nostrils,    and    oiitliue   of    the  

month  incised  and  filled  in  with 

dark  oil  dregs.  All  these  ladles  have  the  curved  side  of  the  bowl  on  the 
left,  showing  that  they  were  inesnit  to  be  use<l  with  the  right  hand.  The 
name,  kniu't^,  obtiiineil  for  these  l!u11e»  is  given  in  the  vocabulary  col- 
lected by  Dr.  OIdnii\on  as  "  scrai)er,''  which  seems  to  be  the  etymological 
meaning  of  the  word.  These  iinplementj^  may  be  used  for  scraping 
blubber  from  skiu.i,  or  the  name  may  correspond  in  meaning  to  the 
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cognate  Grcenlandic  kiliortfit,  "a  scraper;  est)ecially  a  mussel  shell  (a 
natural  si^mper)."  The  roi^emblance  of  these  hulles  Ut  a  mussel  shell  is 
sufficiently  apparent  for  the  name  to  be  applied  to  them.  Indeed,  they 
may  have  been  ma^le  in  imitation  of  mussel  shells,  whicti  the  Eskimo, 
in  all  probability,  like,  so  many  other  savages,  used  for  ladles  as  well  as 
scrapers. 


LampH  (k6dlo). — Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  stone  lamps 
or  oil-burners  u^i'd  for  lighting  and  warming  the  houses,  which,  in  Dr. 
Simpson's  time,  were  obtained  by  triuling  from  the  " Kfiiimft'dllil,''  who 
in  turn  |H(K',nred  them  from  other  Eskiirio  far  to  the  east.  These  are 
flat,  shallow  dishes,  usually  like  a  gibbous  moon  in  outline,  and  are  of 
two  sizes:  the  larger  house  lamp,  18  inches  to  3  feet  in  length,  and  the 
small  traveling  lamj),  6  or  8  inches  long.  The  latter  is  used  in  the  tem- 
Xtorary  snow  huts  when  a  halt  is  made  at  night.  In  each  house  are 
nsnally  two  lamps,  one  standing  at  each  side,  with  the  curved  side 
against  the  wall,  and  raised  by  blocks  a  few  inches  from  tlie  floor.  lu 
one  large  house,  that  of  old  Yuksl'ua,  the  so-called  "chief,"  at  Nuwdk, 
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tbt'rc  were  tlitod  lumps,  tlie  tliinl  standing  in  tlic  right-hand  fh>nt  cor- 
ner (»f  thf  house.  The  dish  in  filial  with  nil,  wliich  is  biu^ie^l  by  means 
of  ji  wick  of  moss  filKTs  arranged  along  the  onter  edpre.  Large  lamps 
arn  usually  divided  into  threticompartnicntA,  of  whieh  the  middle  is  the 
largest,  by  wotxli-u  partitions  called  sii^ixttln  (eorres^wnding  to  the 
Greeulaudic,  sajmtit,  "(I)  a  dam  across  a  stream  for  catching  flub,  (2)  a 
dam  01-  (like  in  general "),  along  whieh  witika  <!au  also  be  arrangc<l.  The 
wonu'u  tend  tb<^  lanijis  with  gn-at  care,  trimniing  and  arranging  the 
wick  with  littki  stit^ks.    The  lamp  bnms  with  scarcely  any  smoke  and  a 


liri"lit  tlaiiK-.  Ilic  si^i>  111'  wliifli  ix  n-gnbited  by  kindling  more  or  less  of 
llii"«Lik.  :iM.l  is  (isiiiilly  ii.'i.l  lill.-d  by  the  drii>  IV..m  a  lump  of  iihil.ber 
siiic-k  <iii  iisliiiii.sii.k  (a.ti"i'ksi'i\)twTri)  piiijccling  froni  rlic  wall  alwrnt  a 
!'...>!  iilx.vc  Iht-  riiid.llc  of  till- lamp.' 

Ill  MiDsi  iK.LiMi's  th.iv  is  a  h.n;r  sh-tid.T  stick  (kukun.  -a  lighter"). 
wlii.li  I  111-  mail  of  III.-  I s.-  uses  ti.  liglit  his  pipi-  willi  when  sitting  (ni 

tll.-l .[,tc((r.  wit  la. Ill   lllr  tl  nul.lc  ..f  ;.'.-tlMlg  di.Wll.  by  .lil)pillg  IllC  Clld 

ill  (la- oil  .if  111..  laiN|>  Mil. I  iiglitiiiglliisat  tin-  Manic.  TIa-  sticks  used 
f.,rtriamiii.;;  III.-  wi.'k  als..  s.tvc  as  i.ip..-ligIit.Ts  aii.l  for  carrying  five 
a.r..ss  Ilie  r.H.ni  in   Uic  same  way.^     N"  food,  cxcpt  aa  occusioiial 
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luDclieou  of  porridge  or  nomctliing  of  the  sort,  is  now  cooked  over  tlies(< 
lampci:  Two  Hiich  tamps  bunitiig  at  the  ordinary  rat«  give  ligbt  onoiigli 
to  enable  one  to  read  and  write  with  ease  when  sitting  on  the  ban- 
quette, and  easily  keep  the  temperatnro  between  50°  and  60°  F.  in  the 
coldest  weather.  In  tlio  collection,  are  three  house  lamps,  two  complete 
and  one  merely  a,  fragment,  an<l  three  traveling  lamps. 

Fig.  47  (No.  89879)  [872]  i^  a  typical  lionse  lamp,  thongti  rather  a 
small  siiecinien.  It  is  carved  out  of  soft-  gray  soapstone  and  is  17  inches 
long.  The  biick  i»  nearly  vertical,  while  the  front  flares  strongly  ont- 
ward  The  back  wall  is  cnt  down  vertically  inside  with  \  narrow 
rouudwl  brim  and  the  fiont  « at\  es  grathially  in  fnim  the  \cry  e-dge  to 
the  bottnm  of  thecavit},  whiih  is  1}  imhes  deep  m  the  middle,  Tlie 
posterior  thud  of  the  cavity  is  occupied  by  a  fl  it,  straight  shelf  with  a 
sloping  cil^  ibout  0  7  iiicli  high     Abont  i  third  of  one  end  of  the  lamp 


has  been  broken  off  obliquely  and  mended,  as  usual,  with  stitches. 
There  are  two  of  these  neatly  countersunk  in  channels.  The  specimen 
has  been  long  in  use  and  is  thoroughly  incnistod  with  oil  and  soot.  No. 
89880  [1731]  (Fig.  4^)  is  peculiar,  from  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 
This  is  a  coarse,  gritty  stone,  rather  soft,  but  much  more  diiftcult  to  work 
than  the  soapstone.  It  is  rudely  worked  into  something  the  same  shape 
as  the  type,  bnt  Inis  the  cavity  but  slightly  hollowwl  out,  without  a  shelf, 
and  only  a  little  steeper  behind  than  in  fnuit.  The  idea  at  once  sug- 
gests itself  that  this  lamp,  which  is  very  old  and  sooty,  was  made  at 
Point  itarrow  and  was  aii  attempt  to  imitate  the  imiMtrted  lamps  with 
stone  obtaiiml  fn>m  the  beds  reported  by  Lieut.  Ray  in  Kuliigrua. 
There  is,  of  coiii-se,  no  means  of  proving  this  supposition.  There  is 
no  mention  of  any  material  except  soapst4>ne  being  made  into  lamps 
by  the  (iieeiilanders  or  other  eastern  Eskimo,  but  the  lamps  fh)ii) 
Kadiakand  Bristol  Bay  in  the  National  Museum  are  made  of  some  hard 
gray  stone. 

Fig.  -I!),  No.  .5fiC73  [1.13],  is  a  traveling  lamp,  and  is  a  miniature  of  the 
large  lamp,  No.  89879  [872],  8-7  inches  long,  4-2  wide,  an<l  1  inch  high,  also 
of  soapstone  and  ttnthont  a  shelf.  The  front  also  is  straighter,  and  the 
whole  mon*  longhly  made.  No.  89882  f  1298]  is  nnotlier  traveling  lamp, 
also  of  soapstone,  and  luiule  of  about  half  of  a  large  lamp.     It  hits  been 
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n««I  Uttif  if  »t,  stJl  Mwf  if  wak  made  frtw,  a^  the  im-idt  w  a 
whilft  rh«!  fmr.Mk\^.  m  lynttMl  wirh  wiot  aiwl  f^n^iw.  If  in  A-3  inelMM  bwj;- 
Xo.  8aml  [I^nO]  t!*  a  Buni- 
.^^      ^  ^^    a(nnr  «f  ^o.  jWHHO.  A-1 

in«rb#«  Ion;;,  aiwl  U  made 
of  thft  jiam«T  gritty  stone. 
HnitaMf.  mat»-rial  U  not 
at  baod  f<ir  the  |trr>[ieT 
nnnr>ari?<on  of  the  lampn 
nw^l  by  tiif  'litffTfHt.  innnt-iM^  tif  tlie  Eskimo  ra^e.  All  tra^rlerH  who 
hftvfr  writtfu  »tM>Tit.  tIrA  Kitkinio  ttpeak  of  the  one  of  .■nn-h  lamjii*.  wfak-h 


Hftrfe,  in  ixiriK  tfhaUitw,  ohUmn  «linbefl  of  Kt/me. 

»  )»rn(f  'if  WMfRttone  fr'iin   lt»,  Hniitti 

H*»(iml,  *l*^(y  r»-sM-iiil.1in(t  No.  «W«l, 

fiiiff  (I  little.  )»iii|)  ill  tli(^  Mri.-M'riiri  froni 

iiTM^tlutui  lA  i>T  ewteiitiHlly  thft  nami: 

Klifi|H%  lull  (Icf^Kf,    The  famf.  fttnii  ap- 

[Mr»rM  fit  lliiflwiii  Htrait  in  Mil-  laniiM 

(•oriwf«-.l  hy  Mr,  r..  M,  Tiiniw,  while 

Mifrwr  ii<>ei]  lit   iKliilik  nri:  nntrly  mrmi- 

riri^iilur.'     H«nith  of  KolMrlnift  Hound 

tHin[rH  of  (he  hIiiiih;  ho  i-^nnmoii  in  the 

eimt  lire  iiwri),  lint  thi-He,  Mr,  Turner  fn- 

forniH  me,  iin^  never  niiide  orMiiijpHtoni^ 

lint.  iilwii.VH  or  miliiixfohe,   Kimie,  et4i. 

Tlie  |>i>ii|tliwit'  Knilliik  iiimI  (lie  AleiitM 

iiiji'if'iitly  imefl   laiii|iH  ol'  liui-(l  Hl^nie, 

(reiiiTJilly  oviil  In  M]i]i|ie.  iiiiil  HonietiiiieH 

Miiiile  liy    Kllirlitly  liollnuinK  <»it.  one 

Hlile  III'  IJ   Unuf  itxirxl   |>i-l>li}e.'     Hiic.h 

II    Kiiii;])   I |i  HUM  l>n>ii^]il   hy  Licnt. 

Ml.inr\.    r.    M.    Ntny,    rr.mi    Kolwlme 

HiMitiii.      Nil  Hiirl,    liiulily  llniHiie.l  >itii]       |h' [' i[]l'.. 

rhil>M,-„lr    l,.i,.|H    .IH    11,,.    l.irj-r    l,„ii«e      |H':''[3l 
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ble  of  the  ancient  Aleut  and  the  elaborate  lamp  of  the  Point  Barrow 
Eskimo  are  evidently  the  two  extremes  of  the  series  of  forms,  but  the 
intermediate  patterns  are  still  to  be  described. 

Fig.  50,  No.  50492  [108],  is  a  peculiar  article  of  which  only  one  specimen 
was  collected.  We  were  given  to  understand  at  the  time  of  purchasing 
it  that  it  was  a  sort  of  socket  or  escutche^m  to  be  fastened  to  the  wall 
above  a  lamp  to  hold  the  blubber  stick  described  above.  No  such 
escutcheons,  however,  were  seen  in  use  in  the  houses  visited.  The 
article  is  evidently  old.  It  is  a  flat  piece  of  thick  plank  of  some  soft 
w(K)d,  11*4  inclies  long,  4-2  broad,  and  about  1^  thick,  very  nidely  carved 
into  a  human  head  and  body  without  arms,  with  a  large  round  hole 
about  H  inches  in  diameter  tlirough  the  middle  of  the  breast.  The  eyes 
and  mouth  are  incised,  an<l  the  nose  was  in  relief,  but  was  hmg  ago  split 
off.  There  is  a  deep  furrow  all  around  the  head,  perhaps  for  fastening 
on  a  hood. 

CLOTHING. 

MATERIAL. 

The  clothing  of  these  people  is  as  a  rule  made  entirely  of  skins,  though 
of  late  years  drilling  and  calico  are  used  for  some  part«  of  the  dress 
which  will  be  afterwards  described.  Petroff*  makes  the  rather  sur- 
prising statement  that  *^  a  large  amount  of  ready-made  clothing  linds  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  these  people,  who  wear  it  in  summer,  but  the  ex- 
cessive cold  of  winter  compels  them  to  resume  the  fur  gannents  fonnerly 
in  general  use  among  them."  Fur  garments  are  in  as  general  use  at 
Point  Barrow  as  they  ever  were,  and  the  cast-off  clothing  obtained  from 
the  ships  is  mostly  pa<'ked  away  in  some  corner  of  the  iglu.  We  landed 
at  Gape  Smyth  not  long  after  the  wreck  of  the  Daniel  WebsteVy  whose 
crew  had  abandoned  and  given  away  a  great  deal  of  their  clothing. 
During  that  autumn  a  good  many  men  and  boys  wore  white  men's  coats 
or  shirts  in  place  of  the  outer  frock,  especijiUy  when  working  or  loung- 
ing about  the  station,  but  by  the  next  spring  these  were  all  packed 
away  and  were  not  resumed  again  except  in  rare  instances  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  <»-hief  material  is  the  skin  of  the  reindeer,  which  is  used  in  various 
stages  of  pelag(\  Fine,  short-haired  summer  skins,  especially  those  of 
does  and  fawns,  are  used  for  making  dress  garments  and  un<lerclothes. 
The  heavier  skins  are  used  for  everyday  working  clothes,  while  the 
heaviest  wint^jr  skins  furnish  extra  warm  jackets  for  cold  weather, 
warm  winter  stockings  and  mittens.  The  white  or  siwttM  skins  of  the 
tiime  Siberian  reindeer,  obtained  from  the  "Nunataiimiun,"  are  espe- 
cially valued  for  full-dress  jackets.  We  heard  no  mention  of  the  use  of 
the  skin  of  the  unborn  reimleer  fawn,  but  there  is  a  kind  of  dark  deer- 
skin used  only  for  edgings,  which  appears  to  be  that  of  an  exceedingly 
young  deer.  This  skin  is  extremely  thin,  and  the  hair  so  short  that  it 
is  almost  invisible.     Siberian  deerskins  can  always  be  recognized  by 
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kitviiiK  titf.  1U*h  t^idie  wAtirtA  red,'  whik!  AmericaD-dreMed  skins  uc 
wmM*^  M»n  nuA  ruMwd  witb  ehalk  or  ^'pmin,  giving  a  beandfid 

Ill*;  »kiii«  iff  tlur  white  nwfuntaiii  idieep.  wbtM  and  blue  fox.  toIL  doe. 

Mt»tii«r,  »ii«J  l}'tix  !ir«;  iftHntdimtM  wttd  tar  ckitbing.  aud  nnder  jacket* 

mmU:  »f  I'jil'^r  iluck  MkJim  airH  rarely  aM«d.    Seabikin  drexKed  vitb  the 

\iitirmt  ifiaiuti  <»t\y  die  breMrbiw  and  Ixiotis  aiid  for tbwte  rarely.    Black 

lirmmwl  ttcttbikiit— tliat  in,  with  t)i<t  efiideniiw  left  («  and  the  hair  shared 

iiff~-i)t  iweJ  for  waterproof  borrts.  while  the 

-^'-  white  Heabtkiu,  tanned  in  orine,  with  the  epi- 

f^Bjk  lUftiu'm  reniovet],  i»  wted  for  the  soles  of  winter 

^^E  lNNft«,    Waterpniof  boot  Holett  are  made  of  oU- 

^  ^^^  ilrt'Hut-tl  Hkinit  of  the  white  whale,  bearded  seal. 

WfiJniit,  or  polar  bear.    The  laitt  material  is  not 

UNiutlly  mentioned  att  Herviiig  for  w>]e  leather 

Hiiioiif;  the  KKkiino.    XordenHkiiild,*  however, 

found  it  in  una  among  the  ChnkvheH  for  this 

\mr\Hmii.    It  iii  coiiHidered  an  excellent  uia- 

t^triiil  for  Hokw  at  I'oiiit  Barr(>w,  and  is  Home- 

tim(;H  uw!<l  to  make  boat  covers,  which  arc 

Ix^uutifiilly  white.     Heavy  Diittenx  for  the  win- 

t<^r  are  made  of  the  fur  of  the  polar  hear  or  of 

(logKkiii.     WaterpHMtf  outer  fiiickH  arc  of  seal 

tfutrailM,  Hplit  and  ilrinl  anri  kcwmI  tof^etlier. 

For  trininiiiitfH  arc  iwwl  deerskin  of  difterent 

4H>lorH,  iriountHin-Hlieep  skin,  and  black  and 

white  MtalHkin,  wolf,  wolverine,  and   marten 

hir,  luid  whole  eniiinc  Hkintt,  as  well  ait  red 

woi'Hted,  and  o<»;aaionally  beads. 

STYLE  ii¥  DBKSB. 

1  )r.  HinipHon^  Ki»ve  an  excellent  Ki'icial  de- 
m'ri|)tioii  of  llin  dicwH  of  these  ix^ojile,  wliii-h  is 
r...  :.i    M,...  I..  ..niihiiry  .i.'..r    ,]„.  „.„,„,  ^^l  J],,,  picsi'iit  (lay.     Wliili'  Mu^Naiin; 

"" ■"  ill  ;,'rii»-ral  piiltcrn  an  tliat  worn  l»y  nil  otluT 

Nkiiiio,  itiliDi'i-Hin  many  lifliulH  IVoin  tliat  Morn  l>y  lliiM-iiKteni  Kskinio,' 
ikI  iniml  <'l<>m'ly  rcHeitilili-H  t)i<' Hty]<- in  Vo^mic  at  and  nrar  Norton  Smiii<l.'> 

I iaii'Hdn-K!4(l<'iF;.-'>l,t'i'<>in  a  l>lMili>;;iai>li  of  A]iai<l,va<>)(-onsistK<>f  riii^ 

iMiil  looHi'  IkhhIi-iI  IV<M-li,  willi.iiil  c)|icniiif.'  t'\(T|il  al  rijc.  neck  and  wi'isls. 
hi^  n-iu-lii'Mjimt  ovvi-  llji>  Jiips,  I'lirely  alxnil  to  niiil-tljifrli,  wlicn'  it  is  cut 
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off  square,  and  is  usually  conftnod  by  a  girdle  at  the  waist.  Under  this 
garment  is  worn  a  similar  one,  usually  of  light-er  skin  and  sometimes  with- 
out a  IkkkI.  The  thighs  are  clad  in  (me  or  two  pairs  of  tight-fitting  knee 
breeches,  confined  round  the  hips  by  a  girdh^  and  usually  secured  by  a 
drawstring  beh)w  the  knee  which  ties  over  the  tops  of  the  boots.  On 
the  legs  and  feet  are  worn,  first,  n  pair  of  long,  deerskin  stoi^kings  with  the 
hair  inside;  then  slippers  of  tanned  seiilskin,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is 
spread  a  layer  of  whalelxme  shavings,  and  outside  a  pair  of  close-fitting 
boots,  held  in  place  by  a  string  round  the  ankle,  usually  reaching  above 
the  knee  and  ending  \\ith  a  rough  edge,  which  is  covered  by  the  breeches. 
Dress  boots  often  end  with  an  ornamental  border  and  a  drawstring  just 
below  the  knee.  The  boots  are  of  reindeer  skin,  with  wliite  sealskin 
soles  for  winter  and  dry  weather,  but  in  summer  wat<»rproof  boots  of 
black  sealskin  with  soles  of  white  whale  skin,  etc.,  are  worn.  Over- 
shoes of  the  same  material,  reaching  just  above  the  ankles,  with  a  draw- 
string at  the  top  and  ankle  strings,  are  sonu*times  worn  over  the  winter 
boots.  When  traveling  on  snowshoes  or  in  soft  dry  snow  the  boots 
are  rephiced  by  stockings  of  the  same  sha]>e  as  the  under  ones,  but  made 
of  very  thick  winter  deerskins  with  the  flesh  side  out. 

Instead  of  breeches  and  b<x)ts  a  man  occasionally  wears  a  pair  of 
pantaloons  or  tight-fitting  trousers  terminating  in  shoes  such  as  are 
worn  by  the  women.  Over  the  usual  dress  is  worn  in  very  cold  weather 
a  circular  mantle  of  deerskin,  fiistened  by  a  thong  at  the  neck — such 
mantles  are  nowadays  fH'casionally  made  of  blankets — and  in  rainy 
weather  both  sexes  w(»iir  the  h(K)ded  rain  frock  of  seal  gut.  Of  late 
years  both  sexes  have  adopt(»d  the  habit  of  wearing  over  their  clothes 
a  loose  h(M)dless  frock  of  cott4)n  ch)th,  usually  bright-cohired  <*ali<*o, 
especially  in  blust(»ring  weather,  when  it  is  useful  in  keeping  the  drift- 
ing snow  out  of  their  furs. 

Both  m(»n  and  women  wear  gloves  or  mittens.  These  are  of  deer- 
skin for  onlinary  use,  but  in  extreme  weather  mit- 
t4»ns  of  i)olar  bear  skin  are  worn.  When  hunting  in 
winter  it  is  the  custom  to  w(»ar  gh)ves  of  thin  deer- 
skin under  tlie  bearskin  mitten,  so  that  the  rifle  can 
be  handled  without  touching  the  bare  hand  to  the 
cold  iron.  The  women  have  a  common  tri<'k  of  wear- 
ing only  one  mitten,  but  keeping  the  other  arm  with- 
drawn from  the  sleeve  and  inside  of  the  jjwket. 

The  dress  of  the  women  cxmsists  of  two  fr<H*ks, 
which  (litter  from  those  of  the  men  in  being  con-     .,,    ...    ,„         ,,     , 

•^  If  Hi.  52.— Womans  hood. 

tinned  from  the  waist  in  two  rather  full  rounded 
skirts  at  the  front  and  back,  r(»a('hing  to  or  b(»low  the  knee.  A  womjin's 
frock  is  always  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  rounded  bulge  or  |K)cket  Jit 
the  nape  of  th(»-  neck  (see  Fig.  52,  from  a  sk(»tch  by  the  writer),  which  is 
intended  to  hmumvc  th(»  head  of  the  infant  when  carri(»d  in  th(i  jtu'ket. 
The  little  peak  at  the  top  of  the  IkmkI  is  also  characteristic  of  the 
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Ob  hoc  Itffi  a  WMhun  v-eant  n  pair  nC  lig)l^firting 
t  Ifaf  Hkiii,  »ml  (lulHulo  (iriliK>i4-  a 
r  Made  flf  the  akmB  of  deer  l«i)^,  witli  tlie  hair  out,  and  lm\-itij> 
aoksof  aeaUie,  bat  no  miIImIi  iii^a.  Tlie  onU-r  paiitaltimifl  am  lumally 
teid  aade  in  rngtiag,  and  wtMjuuof  iMxits  lik«  tho  nw»\  but  foxtoiiMl 
bdow  the  kaee  wiA  diamtriBgi,  a>e  wuni  over  tbv  undtr  pnutiiloooii. 
Ib  the  Baancr  ftiloone  iAoI|r  of  n-aterpntof  tu:»il«kiii  ant  olleu  |»ut 
OB.  mw  iw*B  penhiVMBe,  like  Que  men's  farcecbi-H,  are  rantenetl  with 
a  giidle  jtiBt  above  tbe  hipa.  It  afiptarK  that  they  do  not  xtay  up  vcr>- 
vdD,  as  tka  wdbmd  am  oontinnally  **  Litchitig ''  them  np  ami  ti£:ht«-iilng 


Until  thigr  leaA  BMnlwod  the  bOjf*  wear  pantaloons  like  the  witmeii, 
hat  fteir  jaAeta  am  eat  jost  like  tttose  of  tliv  mon.  The  dress  of  the 
gifls  is  a  eoaqilete  wmtatnre  of  that  of  the  women,  pvpd  to  rhv  |tot-ket 
tor  the  chil^  bead.  l%oseiriM>  am mtU-tn^lo  geamaitrawn  several 
aaai]iletesiiita  of  dothee,  and  present  a 
gagedio  dir^  wixk.  "nie  pooi 
tin  it  beetaneo  ahabl^-    Ker  dotbea  am  eddmi  pot  on  till  winter. 

ne  oatir  frock  is  not  crfteo  wwn  in  Oe  igla,  bnag  nsuallr  taken  off 
betaecateriag  tbe  room,  and  tbe  uDdflT  one  is  geo«iraIlr  di^msed  with* 
Men  bafaitsaDy  leave  off  their  boots  in  the  holls^  and  nn^r  their 
etffffcineii  and  iMeecbes,  retaining  Miljr  a  pair  vt  Oin  deenkin  diaweta. 
TUacnBtOBitfflfari^Hng  in  thehoaae  bas  beai  notieed  anongaUBs- 
knaos  whose  balrits  have  been  desnibed,  from  GreealaDd  to  Sibena. 
The  nativeB  are  slow  to  adi^  any  modilratioBS  in  the  style  of  dress, 
Oe  exoeHence  and  convenieoee  of  whid  has  been  so  freqaeoUy  ooit- 
■uited  npon  that  it  is  mmcceasiy  to  mfcr  to  it.  One  or  two  youths 
leat»edfroai  ■esoriafinn  with  os  the  conveni^wettf  poctaits,  and  accorj- 
tn^  had  *•  patch  poekets*  of  doth  sewed  OB  the  OBtride  of  the  skirt  of 
the  inner  froc^  and  one  yoong  man  in  1883  won  a  pair  of  nralnkfa 
hip  boots.  «videoUyc«^iieBfnMn  oor  india-mbtm  wading  boots.  I  now 
proceed  to  the  description  of  the  ctothing  in  detail. 

Semd  tiatiim^. — The  only  head  eoTning  a»ially  worn  is  the  lHH>d  o€ 
the  frock,  which  reaches  to  about  the  middle  of  the  head,  the  front 
being  eovered  by  the  hair.  Women  vbo  are  eanyiiig  children  in  the 
jarkrt  KMnrtimeK  wrap  the  bead  in  a  cloth.  (I  hare  an  indistinct  rec- 
cAertioo  of  once  li^eing  a  woman  with  a  deer>ikio  hood,  bat  was  too 
bosy  at  the  time  to  make  a  note  iir  ttketeh  of  it.)  One  man  at  f  tki< 
arwfn  (Nagawaa'ra.now  dereaK«d|.  who  wm  quite  bald  on  the  forehead, 
ofed  to  piotert  the  front  erf"  hiit  head  with  a  sort  of  Mse  frnnl  of  deer- 
skin, tied  roond  like  a  fillet.  Xo  ^tectmens  of  any  of  these  articles 
were  obtained.  Fancy  conical  capH  are  woni  in  the  daiice>  and  theat< 
rical  perfonnanccai.  hot  theiwr  belong  more  properly  nnder  the  hestd  i>f 
Games  and  PaslinM«  iwfatre  tbey  will  be  described)  than  nnder  ibal  t»f 
Clothing. 
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Frockn  (atigf). — Two  fnicks  in'«  ulwiiyK  woni  oy  lM)tli  sexes  exi'-ept  in 
the  house,  or  in  wiiriii  weather,  the  inner  (ilnpit)  mth  the  hair  next  the 
skin,  and  the  outeT  (kalflni'nt) 
with  the  liiiir  out.  The  outer 
frock  is  ah«)  HoiuetiineB  worn  with 
the  hair  in,  especially  when  it  is 
new  and  the  flesh  side  clean  and 
white.  This  side  is  often  orna- 
niented  witli  little  tufts  of  marten  ' 
fur  aiyl  8trii>es  of  red  oclier.  The 
difference  in  slmpe  between  the 
frocks  of  the  two  sexes  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  man's 
f^o(.^k  is  a  loose  shirt,  not  fitted  to 
the  body,  widening  at  the  bottom, 
and  i-eaching,  when  unheltetl,  just 
below  the  hii>s.  The  Kkii-te  are 
cutoffwiiiaro  or  slightly  rounded, 
and  are  a  little  longer  behind 
than  in  front.  The  hood  is 
roundetl,  loose  around  the  ne<!k, 
and  fitted  in  more  on  the  sides 
than  on  the  nape.    Tliefrontedge  ""  w-««""^>'- 

of  the  hoo<l,  when  drawn  up,  comes  a  little  forward  of  the  t«p  of  the 
head  and  runs  round  under  the  ehin,  covering  the  ears. 

There  are  in  the  <;olle<:tiun  three  Npeeimens,  all  rather  elaborate  dress 
frocks,  to  1)0  worn  outside.  All  have  been  worn.  No.  50751  [IS1| 
(Fig.  53),  brown  deerskin,  will  serve  as  the  type.    The  pattern  can  best 


MifninB'Hilt'vnikiiirrui.'k. 

be  explained  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  diagrams  (Fig.  54). 
The  biKiy  consists  of  two  pieces,  front  and  biick,  each  made  of  the 
9  ETH » 
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grvator  ptirt  of  Mh;  Hkiii  nf  »  reindeer  fawn,  with  tbf)  back  in  the 
middle  and  tho  sidcH  utul  belly  voniiug  at  the  edges.    The  head  of  the 
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no,  SB.— Detail  ortrlmml 

animal  i»  made  into  the  hood,  which  i»  continnous  with  the  back. 
Each  KJeevc  in  in  two  pie4',et<,  front  and  ba«k,  of  the  same  shape,  which 
are  sewed  together  along  the  npper  edge,  but  separated  below  by  the 
arm  iiap  of  the  fn>nt,  which 
is  bent  down  and  inserted 
like  A  gnsset  Itoni  the  arm- 
pit nearly  to  the  wrist.  A 
band  of  deerskin  an  inch 
broad  is  sewed  round  the 
edge  of  the  bood,  flesh  side 
ont.  The  trimming  com^ists, 
first,  of  a  nari-ow  strip  of  long- 
haired wolfskin  (taken  IVoiu 
the  middleof  the  back)  sewed 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  bind- 
ing of  the  hood,  its  ends  sep- 
arated by  tbe  chin  piece,  so 
that  the  hing  hairs  fonn  a 
friiigeai'onnd  theface.  Sim- 
ilar strips  ari'  sewed  rt>uud 
eiicli  wrist  with  the  fnr  in- 
wanl,  Thi'  binding  rtnind 
the  skirt  (Fig.  r,5a}  is  L'J 
inches  broad.  The  light- 
colored  strijis  are  (■lii)|je(l 
mountain  slice])  skin,  the 
narrow  pijiings  art;  of  tlic 
dark  brown  skin  of  a  very 
yoiiug  fawn,  tlic  little  lags 
on  the  second  strip  are  of  red 
worsted  aiul  the  fringe  is  of 
wolverine  fur,  scweil  on  wiHi  the  tiesh  side,  which  is  col()red  red,  prob- 
ably with  ochcr,  outward.     A  band  of  similar  materials,  arranged  a 
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little  differently  (Fi^.  HHb)  mid  1^  inches  bi-otul,  is  iuHerte<l  into  the 
botly  at  each  shoulder  tteiuti,  so  that  the  fringe  makes  a  sort  of  epaulet. 
This  jacket  is  24-5  inches  long  from  the  chin  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt, 
21  inches  wide  across  the  shoulders,  and  '2i-5  inches  wide  at  the  bottom. 

Apart  from  the  trimming  this  is  a  very  simple  pattern.  There  are 
no  seams  except  tliose  absolutely  necessary  for  pnxlucing  the  shape, 
and  the  best  part  of  ea«h  skin  is  brought  where  it  will  show  most, 
while  the  iMxirer  iwrtions  are  out  of  sight  under  the  arms. 

The  chief  variation  in  deerskin  frocks  is  in  the  trimming.  All  have 
the  hood  fitted  to  the  head  and  throat,  with  cheek  and  throat  pieces, 
and  these  are  invariably  white  or  light  coIorcMi,  even  when  the  frock  is 
made  of  white  Siberian  deer  skin.     When  possible  the  head  of  the  doer 


Fio.  57.— Hui'4  tmclL  of  luoantAln  abrepskli 


is  always  used  for  the  btu^k  of  the  hood,  as  Capt.  Parry  observed  to  bo 
the  custom  at  Iglulik.'  A  phiin  fhK-k  is  sometimes  used  for  ntugh 
work,  hunting,  etc.  This  has  no  Mnge  or  trimming  round  the  hood, 
skirt,  or  wrists,  the  first  being  smoothly  hemmed  or  bound  with  deer- 
skin and  the  hist  two  left  raw-edged.  Fig.  56  shows  such  a  ja4;kct, 
wliicli  is  often  made  of  very  heavy  winter  deerskin.  Most  frocks,  how- 
ever, have  tln!  Ikn-der  to  the  IwkmI  eitlier  of  wolf  or  wolverine  skin,  in 
the  latter  case  esi>ecially  having  the  end  of  the  strips  hanging  down 
like  tassels  under  the  chin.  The  long  hairs  give  a  certain  amount  of 
protection  to  the  face  wtien  walking  in  the  wind.*  Insteiul  of  a  fringe 
the  hood  sometimes  has  three  tufts  of  fur,  one  on  eaeh  8i<le  and  one 
above. 


'  Second  Vof.,  p.  £37. 


■  Compu*  DaU.  Aluka,  p.  22. 
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TriiiiitiiiiK»  nf  Allying  Ijki-  Uiat  iibov<<  licacTilM*!],  iir  i»f  filuJ"  wirlvc 
fiir  niiilHl  tlif  nkirtJt  lunl  wmtn,  ure  rDmiiioii,  »riil  [lie  nlioiililvr  xliitilS 
ratbf-r  iHHh  Ml,  Fnit-kN  luc  HoiiH-ritui'H  «lwi  rniigcd  mi  the  8kir(K»tiit 
wHiiiiM  wiMi  litUw  Hti-ijiH  of  ili<i>r>tklii,  iifter  wlmt  tlic  I'oiiit  llarniw  ))ni|>la 
vnlUtl  tht\  "KdTunMUii''  f»»]iiim.'  Ni-arly  all  the  nattvra  wt^ar  mitvr 
frwkH  ijf  lU-i-mkiii,  liiil  on  grcjit  uci-iwiiiiiiH  eliilmrjiti-Iy  iii;mIi'  j^iiniicitbt 
cif  other  iiiiitunalA  aris  M)Uii<titii<w  m^u.  Niw.  TiHToH  jS7I  (Fig..'>7,  «  iiiiil 
b)  iiiici  50757  [  1 1 1  ( l-'it:.  58,  a  aiirl  <!>)  im>  two  kiii-)i  riiK-k>«.  No.  5t!7.'>K  |M7} 
Ik  of  imiiiiitttin  Hlie«i>  Kkiii,  iiraiHy  wliilc.  Ah  kIiowii  in  the  diatn'iuus 
(Fig.  50,  0,  h,  (t,)  trtic  gt-imnil  jiathM-ii  i^  not  itnltkv  t)iv  typ<t  titwc-rilied, 
Imt  there  are  inoro  iiiwcB  iii  thw  hotxl  and  n«vcral  anjall  giissBlH  an'  in- 
HerbHl  Ut  iiupiiiv<>  tb<>  »ot  of  th(^  ^iirnipnt.    The  ti-iriitiiiii;;t4  arv  rthouldw 
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straps,  niid  a  Ntnlor  niiiiid  thf  dkirt  of  edging  like  that  described  above, 
and  the  mmiidh  of  tht^  throat  pieces  are  pi]»ed  witli  the  dark  almost 
liairlottK  diM'i^kin,  which  aetM  thuni  off  t^m  the  rest  of  the  coat.  The 
wrists  have  imirow  Uinlers  of  wolf  fiir,  and  there  was  a  wolfskin  friage 
to  the  hiHHl,  which  was  n-movwi  l>efore  the  garment  was  ofTered  for  Rsile, 
No,  .'Wi757  [ll]  is  a  very  handsome  garment  (Fig.  58),  The  body 
and  sU-eves  are  of  wliite  and  browii  (winter  ami  summer)  ermine  skins 
amingtHl  in  an  i-legiitit  imttem,  and  the  hood  of  reindeer  and  mountain 
shiH-p  skin.  This  is  the  only  frock  swn  in  which  the  hood  is  not  flttwl 
to  (he  sides  of  the  throitt  by  cnrvwl  and  jxiinted  throat  pieces,  after  the 
fashion  nnivcrsal  among  the  western  Eskimo,  (Wan  Cape  Bathurst  at 
leaat  to  Xorlon  8<Hind.     The  ]ktittem  of  the  hood  is  shown  by  the  dia- 

*  Kuioail  UoMSBt,  Ah  tke  llaekcBile  aad  Aattnam 
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gram  (Fig.  60  a).  The  middle  piece  is  the  skin  of  a  reindeer  head, 
the  two  cheek  pieces  and  median  chin  piece  of  mountain  sheep  skin. 
When  the  hofxl  is  put  togetlu^.r  the  lower  e<lge  of  it  is  sewed  to  the  neck 
of  the  body,  which  has  the  biwk  and  front  of  nearly  the  same  size  and 
8hai)e  (diagram,  Fig.  GO  &),  though  the  back  is  a  little  longer  in  the 


Fio.  59.— Pattern  of  Hkeepskiu  fn>ck. 

skirt.  There  is  no  regular  seam  on  the  shouhlers,  where  irregular  bits 
of  wliit^*.  ermine  skin  are  pie<;ed  together  so  as  to  fit.  From  the  armpit 
on  etudi  side  runs  a  narrow  strip  of  sheei>skin  between  back  and  front. 
The  sleeve  is  a  long  ])iece  made  of  three  white  ermine  skins  put  together 
lengthwise,  doubled  above,  with  a  straight  strip  of  sheepskin  let  in  be- 
low, and  enlarged  near  the  binly  by  two  triangular  gussets  (front  and 
back)  let  in  b(^tween  the  (Tmine  and  sheepskin.  The  wristbands  are 
broad  ])ieces  of  sheepskin.  The  skirts  are  of  whit<^  ermine  skins  i>ie<5ed 
together  irregularly,  but  the  skins  composing  the  front,  biWik,  and 
sleeves  are  split  down  the  ba<*k  of  the  animal  and  neatly  cut  into  long 
rexitangular  i)ieces,  with  the 
feet  and  tails  still  attiu'hed. 
They  are  arranged  in  a  pat- 
tern of  vertical  stripes,  two 
skins  fastened  together  einl 
to  end  making  a  stripe, 
which  is  the  same  on  the 
front  and  the  back.  There 
is  a  brown  stripe  down  the  mi<l(lle,  then  two  white  stripes  on  each  side, 
and  a  brown  stri]>e  on  eju'h  edge.  The  IkkmI  is  bcmnd  round  the  edge 
with  white  sheepskin  and  bordered  with  wolfskin.  There  are  shoulder 
straps  and  a  border  round  the  skirt  of  edging  of  the  usual  materials,  but 
slightly  diti'erent  arrangement,  and  tugged  with  small  rexl  glass  beads. 


Jim4tK 
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in  to  the  waixt  and  made  to  ■*  bag  *  tmiiiewbat  in  the  bark,  id  order  to 
give  room  for  carrying  tbe  ehild.  Tbe  pattem  is  eoDsidcrably  diffM'ent 
from  Ibat  of  tbe  mao'it  (roek,  as  Till  be  eeeo  from  Ibe  desrriplioa  of  Ibe 
type  speeimeD  (tbe  <Hily  ooe  in  tbe  cnlleetioD).  No.  74041  [IT91J  iPi|:. 
61.  a  and  b),  vbicb  in  of  de««kiD.  Tbe  bood  is  raised  into  a  little  |ia>nt 
on  top  and  bnlgnt  oat  into  a  «Mt  of  roonded  poetet  at  tbe  nape.  This 
iff  a  boiiday  garment,  made  of  strips  of  skin  from  tbe  sbanks  ami  belly 
of  tbe  reindeer.  iMeced  together  so  as  to  make  *  pattern  of  altematini; 
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light  and  dark  stripes.  The  pattern  ia  sliown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  62. 
The  sleeves  are  of  the  same  pattern  as  those  of  No.  5C751  [184].  The 
edge  of  the  hood  ia  bound  with 
deerakin,  hair  outwards.  Trim- 
ndng:  a  strip  of  edging  (Fig.  03) 
in  whieh  the  light  stripes  are 
clipped  white  mountain  sheep- 
akin,  the  dark  pipings  brown, 
almost  hairless,  fawnskin,  and  the 
tags  red  worsted,  is  inserted  in 
the  seam  between  7  on  each  side 
and  6  and  2,  and  a  similar  strip 
between  the  inner  edge  of  3,  2,  7, 
9,  and  1,  A  broader  strip  of  simi- 
lar insertion,  fringed  below  with 
marten  fur,  with  the  flesh  side  out 
and  colored  re<l,  nins  along  the  short  seam  ^ffff".  The  seam  between  9 
and  7  has  a  narrow  piping  of  tliin  brown  deerskin,  tagged  with  red 
worsted.  A  strip  of  edging,  without  tags  and  fringed  with  marten  fur 
(Fig.  64),  is  inserted  in  the  seam  gggg.    The  border  of  the  skirt  ia  1  inch 

wide  (Fig.  04).    The  dark  stripe  is  brown  deerskin, 
I,  the  white,  mountain  sheep,  and  the  tar,  mart«n,  with 

_,  ,^..^__., ., ^,.   the  red  flesh  side  out.    The  fringes  are  double  strips 

,  of  white  deerskin  sewed  to  the  inside  of  the  last  seam, 

about  3  inches  apart.    The  shoulder  straps  are  of 

edging  like  that  at  g,  bat  have  the  fhr  sewed  on  so 
ine  womm'sfrocii"      ^    83  to  show  the  red  flosh  side.    The  hood  has  a  fringe 

of  wolfskin  sewed  to  the  outsideof  the  binding.  This 
frock  measures  45  inches  in  the  ba«k,  32  in  the  front,  19  across  the 
shonlders,  and  17  at  the  waist.  The  skirts  are  21  inches  wide,  the 
front  18,  and  the  back  20  inches  long.  The  pieces  7,  8,  and  9  of  the 
hood  are  whit«.    This  is  an  unusually  handsome  garment. 

.1.  ., .^1..  H  ■Hn__i,H> 

^aiffi^a  ^^m  ^^1^ 
^PPP^. -fppfpw  f^pipp 

Flu.  04,— Ih'liiilii  at  trimiDiDg,  woman's  Track. 

Deerskin  garments  randy  liave  the  ornamcntid  piecing  seen  in  this 
frock.  Eac;h  one  of  the  numberwl  parts  of  the  pattern  ia  generally  ia 
one  piece.  The  i»iec('s  8  and  fl  are  almost  universally  white,  and  7  is 
often  so.  About  the  same  variety  in  material  and  trimming  is  to  be 
found  as  iu  the  mt^n's  frocks,  thougli  deer  and  inountaiu  sheep  skins 
were  the  only  miiterial.-*  s<!eii  used,  and  the  women's  fi-ocks  are  less  often 
seen  without  the  fringe  round  the  hooil.  I'lain  deerskin  frocks  are 
often  bordered  round  the  skirts  with  a  fringe  cat  fi-om  deerskin.    The 


'iifis^fiiifitmiim 
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wmen  novad^s  often  line  tlu  oiiti-r  fnirk  with  drillitm,  brigfat  ralico, 
or  era  bedtiddng,  and  Oen  wear  ii  with  tlii.«  siile  ntti. 

TtM  froeks  jtmr  boUi  sezw,  lAilo  uukIk  on  tlie  Kumv  fieiivra]  putt^ra 
M  tluwe of  Um  other  EaUBio^  diffi-r  in  luauy  details  fmm  tltuneaf  east- 
em  Anwrka.  Vor  ingtMwe,  Um  IkhuI  U  not  littM  in  mnnd  tlie  throat 
wiUi  Uie  ptrinied  throat  piecws  nr  triiiKfd  witU  wolf  or  wolverine  skin 
nntQ  we  leaeh  the  EaUmo  of  the  Anderson  River.  Hore,  a»  kIiowii  by 
the  gpwdmwM  in  Qie  National  Miiscnni,  ttiv  tlinmt  ]iie(:c8  are  Knmll  and 
wide  ^part^  and  the  men's hoodft  only  »■-«'  frin^'il  >\-ith  wolverine  skin. 
ThaWomm'B  Iioods  areveiylarc.- vvcrywhcn-iM  tlicuiistror  tUubetlur 
aecomnodation  <rf  the  diild,  whit-h  is  sometimes  carried  wholly  in  the 
hood.' 

^Rie  hind  flap  <rf  the  skirt  of  the  wnninnV  fhx-k,  vxoept  In  Greenland, 
has  derehiped  into  a  long  narrow  Intin  rt-uchin);  thi<  grouiul,  while  the 
front  flap  is  very  ntaofa  decreased  in  .size  (st>u  rt'tVn>ncps  juMt  quoted). 
The  modem  frock  in  Oreenlaod  in  viiy  short  and  has  very  small  flaps 
(see  illustrationB  in  Bink'a  Talet^.  etc..  pji.  8  and  0).  but  llie  ancient 
fuhitm,  judging  fivm  the  plate  in  diintz't*  ITUtory  of  Urct-nland,  re- 
fined to  above,  was  mttehnune  like  tliat  worn  by  the  we«t«M-n  RHkimo. 
In  the  Anderson  and  MackenaieT4'Kiou»i  tbu  IbipH  ore  short  and  ruuud(>d 
and  the  front  flap  considerably  the  smaller.  Thi're  is  le.<ts  diiferonce  in 
the  graieral  shape  of  the  men's  froiks.  Tho  bood  is  generally  rounded 
and  eloee  flttlng,; except  in  Labiailor  nml  Buffln  Land,  where  it  is 
pointed  on  the  crown.  The  skirt  \k  soinetinx^s  iirolongi'd  into  rounded 
flaps  and  a  slunt  scallop  in  front,';i»  at  1».'lii1ik  urn]  souk-  i^irts  <if  iJiiHin  , 
Land.*  Petitot*  gives  a  ftall  desorii>tJ.)n  •>■'  tin-  iln-sn  of  a  -rlitr'!'*  from  ] 
the  Anderson  Biver.  Hecallsthettm)ka"bloo8e&ihancrfeparoAt£efc 
termini  en  qneaes  airondies  par  devant  et  par  derrltee."  TfaestTleof 
frock  worn  at  Point  Beutow  is  the  prevident  one  along  the  western  coast 
of  America  nearly  to  the  Knakokwim.  On  this  river  long  hoodless 
frocks  reaching  nearly  or  qait«  to  the  gronnd  are  worn.*  The  fi?ock 
worn  in  Kadiak  was  hoodless  and  long,  with  abort  sleeves  and  large 
armboles  beneath  these.* 

The  men  of  the  Siberian  Eskimo  and  sedentary  Cbukcbes,  as  at 
Plover  Bay,  wear  in  summer  a  loose  straigbt-bottomed  froi^k  without  a 
bood,  but  with  a  frill  of  long  fur  round  the  neck.  The  winter  iVock  is 
described  as  havinp  "a  square  hood  without  trimmings,  but  capable  of 
being  drawn,  like  the  mouth  of  a  bag,  around  the  face  by  a  string  in. 


'  BEed&p.  131 :  CmnU,  1,  p.  1*7  and  PI.  m.  (Greenlimdl ;  BmmIj,  op.  ell.,  p,  6«5  (Smith  .Sannd— nmrrlwl 
iroiiunalil7):P>ITy.^dVoy.,p.4M,iuir1niiiiieraiisillnatr«tiana,  puiim  (IglaHkli  Packanl,  Nrtnnllrt 
Vol.  IB,  p.  S.  Pl.Ilin  (Labrador),  oncl  Kuinll™,I,c..li.S3  (Cnmborliuid  Galf).  S™  alM  soTornl  specl. 
meni  In  the  National  Uiueam  rrum  UiiKava  (oollBrtod  by  L,  M.  Tamer)  and  the  Mirlienile  and  Ander. 
»n  rlTwa  (ooUectod  Ij)-  MacFnrlano).  The  hooda  from  tho  lial  region,  whilo  "till  ninch  larger  and 
wider  tl>an  IhoH  in  fashion  nt  I'olnt  Harrow,  am  not  no  enormooii  a»  the  mora  oa«lemon«.  The  little 
peak  on  tlw  top  of  (ho  woman'a  houd  at  I'oiat  Borrav  maj-  be  a  reminiaoenca  of  the  pointed  hood  vem 
by  the  women  mentioned  by  n«ae1a,op.ril, 

'  Parry.  2d  Toy.,  p,  *»l.  aoil  let  Vuj-.,  p,  M3. 

•  HoBogiKphie,  etc.,  p,  ilv, 

•Pclniir.np.ril.  p.131,  Ple.4iuid&,    Si'«  Blao  spwlmeiw  in  Ihe  National  MnBetun. 

<  Petroir,  op.  elt.,  p,  130.  and  Liacansky,  Voy.,  Bl4-„  p.  IM. 
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serted  in  the  edge,"'  According  to  NordenakiSld,'  the  men  at  Pitlek^ 
vear  the  hoodteHs  frock  Bumuier  and  winter,  putting  on  one  or  two  Hep- 
arate  hoods  in  winter.  The  ander  hood  api>ear8  to  be  like  one  or  two 
which  I  saw  worn  at  Plover  Bay,  namely,  a  cloHe-litting  nightcap  of 
thin  reindo«r  skin  tied  under  the  chin.  The 
dreBS  of  the  Siberian  women  consists  of  frock 
and  baggy  kneebreeches  in  one  piece,  sewed 
to  tightfltting  boots  reaching  to  the  knees.' 
Mantles. — "Circular"  mantles  of  deerskin, 
fastened  at  the  neck  by  a  thong,  and  put  on 
over  the  head  like  a  iwuclio,  are  worn  by  the 
men  in  very  cold  weather  over  their  other 
clothes  when  lounging  in  the  oiwn  air  aboat 
the  village  or  watching  at  a  seal  hole  or  tend- 
ing the  seiti  nets  at  night.  The  cloaks  are 
especially  alfeitted  by  the  older  men,  who, 
having  grownup  sons  or  sons-in-law,  do  not 
hnve  to  go  sealing  in  winter,  and  spend  a 
great  deal  of  their  time  in  bright  weather 
chatting  together  out  of  doors.  There  is  i^6.«6.-«»n'«  eioiikof.it 
one  specimen  in  the  colleittion,  No.  56760  [94]  (Fig.  65).  It  is  made  of 
fine  summer  doe-reindeer  skin,  in  tlire*  pieces,  bm-k  and  two  sides  of 
dark  skin,  sewe^l  to  a  collar  of  white  skin  from  the  belly  of  the  animal. 
For  pattern  see  diagram 
(Fig.  66).  The  seams  at  a 
are  gored  U}  make  the  cloak 
hang  properly  from  the 
shoulder.  Tlie  collar  is  in 
two  iiieces.  Joined  in  the 
middle,  and  the  edge  c  is 
turned  over  towani  thehair 
side  and  "run"  down  in  a 
narrow  hem.  The  points  6 
of  the  cxillnr  are  bn)nght 
together  in  the  middle  and 
joined  by  a  little  strap  of 
deerskin  about  an  inch 
long,  so  that  the  edge  e 
makes  a  round  hole  for  the 
neck.  The  width  of  the 
mantle  is  60  inches  and  its 
*''"''''■  depth  39.     It  is  worn  with 

indicated  by  the  se^ms  being  sewed  "over 


inull,  A1iuikn.|>.37ft. 
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and  over"  on  the  hair  side,  in  thr  mnntlfw  nnrin  wfiin  nnnrnfliHf  nf 
the  same  pattern.  The  edge  is  sometimes  cot  into  an  omanMsntnl 
fringe,  and  the  flesh  side  marked  with  a  few  nanow  stripes  of  led  oehsr. 
This  garment  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  northwestern  America.  Bb  men- 
tion is  to  be  found  of  any  snch  a  thing  ezeept  in  Mr.  MaeBsriaMns 
MS.  notes,  where  he  speaks  of  a  deerskin  blanket  ^attached  with  aline 
across  the  shoulders  in  cold  weather,"  among  the  Anderson  Bivcr  Hs- 
kimo.  We  have  no  means  at  present  of  knowing  whether  soch  doaks 
are  worn  by  the  coast  natives  between  Point  Barrow  and  KoCseboe 
Sound,  but  one  was  worn  by  one  of  the  ITunate'fiminn  who  wen  aft 
Nnwiik  in  the  autumn  ot  1881. 

Bain-frocki,— The  rain-frock  (silft'fia)  is  made  of  strips  of  seal  or  walr 
rus  intestines  about  3  inches  broad,  sewed  together  edge  to  edge.  This 
material  is  light  yellowish  brown,  translucent,  very  lights  and  quite 
waterproof.  In  shape  the  frock  resembles  a  man's  frock,  but  the  hood 
comes  well  forward  and  fits  closely  round  the  fiiee.  It  is  generally  l^sin, 
but  tibe  seams  are  nowadays  sewed  with  black  or  colored  cotton  linr  orna- 
ment. The  garment  is  of  the  same  shape  for  both  sexes,  but  the  women 
frequently  cover  the  flesh  side  of  a  deerskin  frock  with  strips  of  entrail 
sewed  togettier  vertically,  thus  making  a  garment  at  once  waterproof 
and  warm,  which  is  worn  alone  in  summer  with  the  hair  side  in.  These 
gut  shirts  are  worn  over  the  clothes  in  summer  when  it  rains  or  when 
the  wearer  is  working  in  the  boats.  There  are  no  specimens  in  the  col- 
lection. 

The  kaiak  jacket  of  black  sealskin,  so  universal  in  Oreenland,  is  un- 
known at  Point  Barrow.  The  waterproof  gut  frocks  are  {peculiar  to  the 
western  Bskimo,  though  shirts  of  seal  gut,  worn  between  the  inner  and 
outer  frock,  are  mentioned  by  Egede  (p.  130)  and  Grants'  as  used  in 
Oreenland  in  their  time.  Ellis  also*  says :  ^^  Some  few  of  them  [i.  c,  the 
Eskimo  of  Hudsons  Strait]  wear  shifts  of  seals'  bladders,  sewed  to- 
gether ill  pretty  near  the  same  form  with  those  in  Europe.'^  They  have 
been  dewrribed  p:eiH»ralIy  under  tlH»  name  kamleika  (siiid  to  be  a  Siberian 
word)  by  all  the  authoiH  who  have,  treatwl  of  the  nativcHof  this  repfion, 
Eskimo,  Sib<»rians,  or  Aleutn.  \Vi»  Haw  them  worn  by  nearly  all  the 
natives  at  Plover  Jiay.  One  handwmie  one  was  obsei^vetl  trimmed  on 
the  seams  with  rows  of  little  red  nodules  (pieees  of  the  beak  of  one  of 
the  ])uffins)  and  tiny  tufts  of  ])Iaek  feathers. 

The  eotton  fnn^k,  already  alluded  to  Jis  worn  to  keep  the  driving  snow 
(Hit  of  the  furs,  is  a  lon^,  hnjse  shirt  re^wjhin^'  to  abcmt  midleg,  with  a 
round  hole  at  the  neck  lar^c^  <»nou^h  to  admit  the  head.  This  is  ^rener 
ally  of  bri^ht-eolored  ealieo,  but  shirts  of  white  c^otton  are  sometimes 
worn  when  hunting,'  on  the  ice  or  snow.  Similar  frocks  are  worn  by  the 
natives  at  Pitlekaj.' 


•Vol.  1,  p.  137. 

'  Voyiiji;!)  Ill  HiidfloiiM  Bay,  p.  136. 

"Nordunnkiold,  Vega,  vol.  2.  p.  98. 


ARM  CLOTHISC, 

Mitt^m. — The  hands  are  usually  protected  by  mittens  (aitka'ti)  of 
different  kinds  of  fur.  The  comnioneat  kind  are  of  deerskin,  woni  with 
the  flesh  side  out.  Of  these  the  <.>olI(H-.ti<)ii  eoutaiiis  one  pair,  No.  8982S 
[973]  (Fig.  07).  They  are  made  of  thick  winter  reindeer  skin,  with  tlie 
white  tiesli  aid©  outward,  in  the  shape  of  ordinary  mittens  but  short  and 
not  uarroweil  at  the  wrists,  with  the  tliumb  sliort  and  clumsy.  The 
seams  are  all  sewed  "over  and  over"  on  the  hair  side.  These  mitt«ua 
are  about  7J  inches  long  and  4j  broa<l.  The  free  part  of  the  thumb  is 
only  24  inches  long  on  the  out«r  side.  Such  mittens  are  the  ordinary 
hand  covering  of  men,  women,  and  children.  In  extreme  cold  we^itbcr 
or  dui-iiig  winter  bunting,  very  heavy  niittena  of  the  same  shape,  but 
gathered  to  a  wristband,  are  worn.  These  are  mside  of  white  bearskiu 
for  men  and  women, 
for  children  of  dog- 
skin, with  the  hair 
out.  When  the  hand 
covered  with  such  a 
mitten  is  held  aix>n 
the  windward  sideof 
the  face  in  walking, 
the  long  hair  affords 
a  very  efficient  pro- 
tection against  the 
wind.  The  long  stiff 
hair  of  the  bear- 
skin also  makes  the 
mitten  a  very  con- 
venient brush  for  re- 
moving snow  and  boar  frost  from  the  chithes.  It  is  even  sometimes 
used  for  brushing  up  the  floor.  ■.    «.  ■ 

In  the  Ma<;Farlaiie  collect uju  Are  similar  mittens  from  the  Mackenzie 
region.  Petit^it'  says  th^Jlnderstm  Kiver  "chief"  wore  pualuk  "mi- 
tainescn  i>eait-de  morse,  anissi  blanches  et  aussi  soyeuscs  que  de  belle 
laine."  Tlies^  were  pi-obably  of  bearskin,  as  a  mitten  of  walrus  skiu 
is  not  likely  to  be  "blanche"  or  "soyeuse."  Gloves  aw,  worn  under 
these  as  at  I'oint  Harrow,  AH  these  mittens  are  short  in  the  wristr, 
barely  incetiuR  the  fi'oek  sleeve,  and  leaving  a  crack  fiir  the  cold  to  get 
in,  which  is  partially  covered  by  flw^  usual  wolf  or  wolverine  akin  fringe 
of  the  sleeve.  I  have  alirady  nmntionwl  the  common  habit  among  tlie 
women  of  carrying  only  one  mitten  and  drawing  one  arm  inside  of  the 
frwk.*  The  men,  ex<!e])t  when  hnntiiig,  fi-eqnently  wear  only  one  of 
these  heavy  mittens,  which  are  called  pu'abi.  Waterproof  niittens  of 
bla«k  sealskin,  coming  well  up  over  the  forearm,  were  also  observed,  biit 
not  obtaincil.     I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  them  in  use. 

"M.munriiiiliKoKj.,  |i.  IV, 

•Coui|iuv  PwT)'.  3d  Vay..  f,  4H.  where  ■  slmlliL.  babit  la  nentloDed  al  IglnUk. 
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0IOVM. — (!Ii»vt>8  (if  tliiii  titwrskiii,  wrtrii  with  tlie  hair  in,  and  often 
fllegmtly  oriuinutiitf^il,  un*.  us44<l  with  full  r]re!s»,  CHpecinlly  at  the  datiecs. 
Al  alreftdf  xtut^'d,  lliu  inuu  wi;ur  kiil-Ii  g\uvvM  iiiirltT  tUo  [itialii  wbpn 
■booting  In  the  wiiilur.  Whon  nivly  to  »hitol,  thf  hiiiit#r  slips  off  tlio 
mitten  Euid  iioldn  it  Iii'tww-ii  his  U-gn,  while  th«  gUivn  euiibltM  liim  to 
eook  theriJln  iiml  linnvtln-  hinficr  without  tmirliiiii- thocohl  mctiil  with 
Ma  bare  hands.  Tlicic  iin-  !«..  pairs  of  sl'ACH  ill  th.'  .olh'clinii.  No. 
SeeSe  [974]  {V\si.  (:■><)  lllnslvnti-s  i.  vfi'y  .■..iraiiou  wt.yle  ciillfd  a'drigCidrlii. 
Tbey  an  ntiiiih-  of  tliiii  ivitidoci-  nkin,  witii  llic  wliitc  Hp^b  si<lo  ont,  itiid 


are  rightB  and  lefts.  The  ahort  and  rather  ohunsy  flngen  aaA  thamlM 
are  separate  pieoes  from  the  palm,  vhloh  is  one  Btraight,  bioad  pleoe, 
doableil  80  as  to  bring  the  eeam  on  the  same  side  as  the  tiinmb.  The 
tbnmbs  are  not  alike  on  both  hands.  The  outaide  piece  of  the  thomb 
niDS  down  to  tlie  wrist  on  the  left  glove,  bnt  is  shorter  on  the  right, 
the  lower  2  inchos  of  the  wige  HPain  bcinp  between  the  edjires  of  the 
palin  piece.  Ktwrh  finger  is  a  single  piece  doubled  lengthwise  and 
Hcweil  over  the  tip  and  down  one  side.  Th(^  wrlRts  are  omameuted  with 
nn  etlgingof  two  narrow  strips  of  clipped  mountain  sheep  skin,  bordered 
witl^  a  nsirmw  Htrip  of  wolverine  fiir  witli  the  reddened  fle^ih  side  out. 
Those  gloves  were  made  for  sale  and  are  not  well  niatetl,  one  being  S^ 
inches,  with  fingers  (all  of  the  same  leugth)  4^  inches  long,  while  the 
other  is  8  inches  long  with  Augers  of  3^  inches.  No.  56747  [I2S|  is  a 
IHxir  of  gloves  imule  in  the  sinne  way  but  more  elaborately  ornamented. 
There  is  a  band  of  deerskin  but  no  fringe  round  the  wrist.  The  back 
of  the  hand  is  cevered  with  brown  deerskin,  hair  out,  into  which  is  iu- 
sertc<l  the  square  ornamental  pattern  in  which  the  light  stripes  are 
white  deerskin  and  the  dark  pipings  tlie  usual  almost  hairless  fowu- 
skin,  tlloves  like  this  tyjw  are  the  most  common  and  almost  univer- 
sally have  a  fringe  round  the  wrist.  They  are  also  usually  a  little 
longer- wristed  than  the  mittens. 
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Mitteii»  are  univeiMilly  employed  among  the  Eskimo,  but  f^lnves 
witli  fiiigcTH,  wliivli,  AM  is  well  known,  are  a  miicb  Icsh  warm  covering 
for  tlie  hiiud  than  niitt«nH,  are  very  rare.  Tliey  are  in  nse  at  Kortoii 
Sound '  and  in  the  Ma<;keiizie  district,*  and  have  even  be^jn  observed 
among  the  Arctic  Ilighlanders  of  Smith  Soniul,  who,  however,  genei'- 
ally  wear  mitt«iis.'  Dr.  Siiniison*  mentions  both  deerskin  and  bear- 
skin mittens  as  used  at  Point  Biu-ntw,  bnt  nnikes  no  refeivnce  to 
gloves.  The  natural  infei'enee  from  this  is  that  the  fashion  of  wearing 
gloves  has  been  introduced  since  his  time.  It  is  i[uit«  iiiiibable  Unit 
the  intrcMiuctionof  liieaims  bas  favoiuithi  general  idoptitm  of  gloves. 
The  following  hypothesis  may  Ite  suggested  w  to  the  way  the  fiuthion 
reachcii  Point  Barrow  ^\  e  may  sHitiH)si  th  it  the  Maliinuit  of  Nort*)n 
Sound  got  the  idea  directly  from  tin  Kussi  ins  They  would  ( arry  the 
fashion  to  the  NnnaUinmimi  at  Kotztbiit.  Sound  who  in  then  turn 
would  tea«^'h  it  t<i  the  Point  Birrow  trulcrs  it  the  Colville,  and  these 
would  cjirry  it  on  to  the  eastern  n  itives 


Jtreechex  {M'kli). — ^T he  usual  legi.o\eniig  of  the  men  is  one  or  two 
jiairs  of  knee  bi-i'e^ihes,  ratbei 
loose,  but  fitted  to  th©  sb  ipe  of 
the  leg.  They  are  very  low  in 
front,  barely  covering  thepubes 
but  nin  up  much  bight  i  behind, 
sonietimet^  as  high  as  tiii.  small 
of  the  back.  Tliey  ait,  held  in 
jilace  by  a  girdle  of  thong  round 
the  waist,  and  arc  usually  f  is 
teiied  below  the  knee,  o\ei  the 
b(KJt»,  by  a  drawstring  Thin 
is  one  imir  in  the  <iolIe(  tion  No 
5Gir>V  [ill).  Fig.  09.  Tbty  Uf 
of  short -haired  brown  uindeir 
skin,  from  the  txuly  iit  tin  am 
mal,  worn  with  the  h  iir  out 
The  waist  is  higher  behind  th  in 
in  fixnit,  and  each  leg  i-.sliglitl> 
gathered  to  a  band  |iiit  bt 
low  the  knee.  Pattern  (sec 
diagram.  Fig.  7(1):  'ilifn,  irt 
two  pieces  in  each  kg  tht  m 
si<ln  and  the  outside.  The 
Hpaees  iHitween  the  edges  e  <tf  the  two  legs  is  tilled  by  the  gusset, 
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made  of  Ave  pieces,  which  ooTera  the  pobes.  Tbe  ciotoh  U  niaSimed 
hy  ft  aqnare  patch  of  white  deerskin  sewed  <m  Oie  inside.  Tlie  trim- 
ming consists  of  strips  of  eAgmg.  The  fixst  strip  {Fig.  71)  is  1}  indiM 
wide,  and  runs  along  the  front  seam,  inserted  in  the  oatride  ^eoe^  to 
the  bnee-baod,  beginning  5  inches  frcnn  flie  waist.  n»  light  strips 
are  of  elim>^  moontaiit  sha^MUn; 
the  dark  oaeoidaA.  brown  dearAin; 
the  iripiiigs  of  tlw  tliin  Ikwn  lUn,  aiDd 
the  tags  of  red  worsted.  The  edges 
of  tiie  Bbrip  are  tMsged  with  narrow 
doable  strips  of  mooatain  dieepAin 
2  inolies  k»>g,  pat  oo  aboat  1|  teehes 
apart.  Ast»igIitstrip,2iDclte8«idi^. 
is  inserted  obUqody  across  theoataide 
piece  from  seam  to  sewn.  It  is  of  the 
game  materials,  bat  dUToi!  aUghtly  in 
pattern.  The  knee-band  is  of  the  swne  mat«rialB  and  2}  inches  deep. 
The  length  from  waist  to  knee  is  2i  inches  behind,  23  in  front;  the 
girth  of  the  leg  24  inches  roand  the  thigh  and  14  ronnd  tibe  knee. 
These  represent  a  common  style  of  ftdl-dress  breeches,  and  are  wmch 
with  a  pair  of  trimmed  boots  held  ap  by  drawHbrings 
They  are  always  worn  with  the  hair  ont  and  nsaaDy 
over  a  pair  of  deerskin  drawers.  The  ordinary 
breeches  are  of  heavier  deerskin,  made  perfectly 
plain,  being  xmially  worn  alone,  with  the  hair  tnmed 
in.  Wlien  a  pair  of  nnder  breeches  is  worn,  however, 
the  hair  of  the  outer  ones  is  turned  ont  Trimmed 
tveecbes  are  less  common  than  trimmed  frocks,  as 
the  pitin  breeches  when  new  are  often  worn  for  fbll 
dress.  The  clean,  white  flesh  aide  presents  a  vety 
neat  appearance.  The  skin  of  the  rough  seal  is  fio.  ti -TrimmiDg 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  um-d  for  summer  breecliesi  ofmsnabroechM. 
whicli  are  worn  with  ttielmir  out.  Witli  tliis  exception,  brtwches  seem 
to  be  invariably  made  of  (Icerskiu.  Thin  garment  is  practically  nui- 
versal  among  the  Eskimo  and  varies  very  little  in  jtattern. 

Pantalooim  (kumuH), — The  women  and  children,  and  occasionally  the 
men,  wear  pantaloous  (striely  speaking),  i.  c,  tight-fitting  trousern  cim- 
tinuons  with  the  foot  covering.  Of  the  two  pairs  of  panbiloons  in  the 
collection,  No.  74042  |1793]  (Fig.  72)  will  serve  a»  the  type.  The  shoes 
with  sealskin  moi;casin  soles  and  deerskin  uppem  are  sewed  at  the 
ankles  to  a  pair  of  tiglit-fittint;  tloerskin  trousers,  reaching  above  the 
hips  and  higher  behind  than  in  front.  I'attem  (diagram,  Fig.  73a): 
Each  leg  is  composwl  of  four  long  pieces  (tront  1,  outside  2,  back  3, 
and  inside  4),  five  gussets  (one  on  the  thigh  5,  and  four  on  the  calf, 
6,  6,  6,  R),  which  enlarges  the  garment  to  fit  the  swell  of  the  calf  and 
tliigit  and  the  half-waistbaud  (7).    The  two  legs  are  put  together  by 
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joining  the  wlgcs  d  d  d  uf  tlic  iipimsiti'  i<?g«  iiinl  wwing  the  gtisnet  (H) 
into  the  hjiiu'v  in  front  witli  itj»  hiiw  joiiiptl  to  tht'  e(lg««  e  e  of  the  two 
legH.  The  mile  of  envh  wlioe  i«  n  (tingle  piot^e  r>f  wliite  tiiniietl  sunlskin 
with  the  ffnviii  side  out,  bent  np  altoiit 
I^  iiii;lie^  all  round  the  foot,  ronnded 
at  the  tiH<  and  liecl  and  broa<leHt  ufiroNu 
the  ball  of  the  foot.  The  toe  and  heel 
aru  "  gathertMl"  into  Khit^ie  by  eriinping 
the  edge  vertii-ally.  A  npa^^e  of  about 
3J  inches  is  left  nn<!rim[>cd  on  eiu:h 
Blile  of  the  foot,  (The  iittxtcss  of  primp- 
ing these,  MolCH  will  be  «le»cribe<l  under 
the  hea^l  of  bootM  and  Nhoe.s,  where  it 
properly  belongs).  Around  the  top  of 
tliis  Mole  is  seweil  a  narrow  band  of 
whit«i  sealskin,  sewwl  "over  and  over" 
on  the  edge  of  the  unertriiped  «i)a(X', 
but  "run"  through  the  gathers  at  the 
ends,  MO  as  to  tlriiw  them  up.  The 
upper  is  in  two  piet^^es  (heel,  t),  and 
toe,  10).  The  hetl  piece  is  folded  roiin<1 
the  h<-el,  and  the  t<w  pie^^e  doubled 
along  the  liTie/,  and  the  curvwl  edge.s 
gg  joined  to  the  straight  (Higcjt  k  A, 
which  makes  the  folded  edge  /,  tit  the 
outline  of  the  instc]).  The  tmttoni  is 
then  cut  ofY  iieenrat^-ly  to  fit  the  sole 
andsewe«lt4ithee<lpeof  tlu'bund.  The 
trousers  and  shoes  are  sew<'d  together 
at  the  ankles.   Thewhohusniadeof  the 

short-haired  skin  from  the  deei-'s  legs.  Pieces  2,  4,  7,  S,  ft,  and  t(>  are  of 
dark  bniwii  skin  (10  put  on  so  tluit  the  tuff  of  eoarsohairon  the  deer's 
ankle  4iomes  on  the  outside  of  the  wearer's  ankle),  while  the  remain- 
ing picfies  are  white,  making  a  pleasing  pattern  of  bntad  stripes.  The 
inner  e4lge  of  il  is  piped  with  <laik  brown  t'awnskin,  and  a  r4nnid  pieee 
of  white  skin  is  inserted  at  the  l»>ttom  of  2.  No.  5(t74S  [i;«;]  is  a 
pair  of  pantaloons  of  nearly  the  sjime  patteni  (see  diagram,  Kig.  T.ih) 
and  put  together  in  a  similar  way.  Tliese  jiantaloons  have  soles  of 
se^ilskiii  with  the  hair  lelY  on  luid  worn  inside,  and  are  made  of  diH-r 
leg  skin,  wholly  <lark  bniwn,  <'xcept  the  gussets  on  the  calf,  which  are 
white.  There  is  a  [He^'e  of  white  skin  let  out,  2,  as  before,  and  the 
suikle  tutt  is  in  the  same  position. 

From  the  geuei-al  fit  of  tliese  garments  they  appt^ar  to  be  all  n)a<1e  <in 
essentially  the  same  pattern,  probably  withoat  greater  variations  than 
those  already  described.  When  worn  by  the  wtnnen  the  material  is 
usually,  if  not  always,  the  skin  of  reindeer  legs,  ami  most  commonly  of 
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OtB  pattern  of  No.  5674J*  (130),  tiH]ii<>ly,  brown,  witli  wliit*  Ii-g  g[Utt>et«. 
Pant^ilooDH  wholly  of  broim  nkin  nr(>  qnite  <u)nuiioii.  ofiiwiult)'  for  t<v<T>'- 
-  day  vfiMtr,  wliile  Htriiwtl  uuw,  IJlut  N«i.  HM2  |1792j,  nn>  niiu-h  [t-iv,  nsiial 
and  woni  H]MciuUy  for  full  Arvjw.  ChiUlran'*  \mntaUwtf.  nru  always 
brown,  tuid  I  buvv.  ntxii  <jiir  |>tiir,  worn  by  a  yuuni;  lad.  uf  ]ynx  nitin. 
The  two  or  tlim^  \m'm  whic-li  we  saw  worn  by  men  witv  wEioUy  brown. 
fRwAL'  ])aiitaloon>t  nf  U-i^  Hkiii  witli  nntUkin  lutleH  arc  iiIwHyx  woni  with 
Uie  liair  out  aiitl  iiHiialiy  ovvr  a  pair  uf  nnder  jKiMtaliNtiix  «f  the  aamo 
■hi^ie,  but  iiiatk-df  Knftwr  skins  with  longer  bair.  wlijeh  iis  worn  next 
the  skill,  itiiil  with  stocking  fe«-t.    Tlio  oat4^r  pantaloons  arc  dJHuinlHl 
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in  Bommer  and  tbe  inner  ones  only  worn,  tbe  feet  being  protected  by 
Bealskin  waten>roof  boots,  as  already  stated.  The  waterproof  sealskin 
pantaloons  mentioned  in  the  same  connection  do  not  fit  so  neatly,  as 
tbey  are  made  with  as  few  seams  as  possible  (nsnally  only  one,  np  tbe 
leg)  to  avoid  leakage.  They  are  sewed  with  the  waterproof  seam,  and 
held  up  round  the  ankle  by  strings,  like  the  waterproof  boots  to  be  de- 
scribed further  on.  This  last-mentioned  garment  seems  to  be  peculiar 
t4>  the  Point  Barrow  region  (tncluding  probably  Wainwright  Inlet  and 
perhaps  the  rest  of  the  eoast  down  to  Kotzebue  Sound).  So  mention 
of  such  a  complete  protection  against  wet  is  to  be  fonnd  in  any  of  tbe 
published  accounts  of  the  Eskimo  elsewhere,  nor  are  there  any  speci- 
mens in  the  Museiun.' 

'Dr.  BimpHp's  Uagiuge  (op.  clt..  p.  U3)  i«  a  little  IndeflniU  ("Tb>  Ibct  mod  lega  *n  inowed  In 
wiUr-tlgbt  iwUskia  bwls"!,  bnt  probably  reren  lo  tbsw  m  weU  u  to  tlia  koee  boota.  Tb«  '-ODtAlde 
HutDttheumemilfirii]."  und  the  boots  utd  eutalde  «ul"ni>d«  all  in  one,  witb  ■  dnwliig  itrlog 
rooDd  tb»  tboe."  loeDtloned  in  the  iiune  place,  appeara  to  bave  gone  wholly  out  of  fashloD  ilnoe  bis 
time.  At  all  evonta,  we  Haw  neither,  thongh  wo  coatlDUall]-  MW  tbe  natlvea  wbeo  worhlnK  In  the 
boati.  and  tbeae  garraente.  upeoiallj  tbe  Utler,  oonld  hardly  baT«  failed  to  attract  oar  attention. 
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Boots  and  breeches  united  in  this  way  so  its  to  form  pantaloons  are 
peculiar  to  the  west  of  America,  where  they  are  universally  worn  from 
the  Mackenzie  district  westward  and  southward.  We  have  no  speci- 
mens of  women's  leg  coverings  from  the  Mackenzie  district,  but  Petitot* 
describes  tliem  thus :  "Lepantalon  *  ♦  ♦  faitcoq)s  avec  la  chaus- 
sure."  In  the  east  the  women  always  wear  bree<;hes  separate  from  the 
boot«,  which  usually  differ  fi*om  those  of  the  men  in  their  size  and  length, 
often  reaching  to  the  hips.* 

Stockings, — Next  to  the  skin  on  the  feet  and  legs  the  men  wear  stock- 
ings of  deerskin,  usually  of  soft,  rather  hmg-haired  skin,  with  the  hair  in. 
These  are  usually  in  three  i)ieces,  the  leg,  1, 
toe  piec^e,  2,  and  sole,  3  (see  diagram.  Fig. 
74).  A  straight  strip  about  1  inch  wide  often 
runs  round  the  foot  between  the  sole  and  the 
other  pieces.  Stockings  of  this  pattern,  but 
nmde  of  very  thick  winter  deerskin,  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  outer  boots  when  deer-hunt- 
ing in  winter  in  the  dry  snow,  esi)ecially 
when  snowshoes  are  used.  They  are  warm ; 
the  flesh  side  sheds  tlu»  snow  well  and  the 
thick  hair  acts  as  a  sort  of  wadding  which 
keeps  the  feet  from  being  galled  by  the  bars 
and  strings  of  the  snowslioes.  Many  of  .the 
deer-hunters  in  1883  made  nmgh  buskins 
of  tliis  pattern  out  of  the  skins  of  freshly 
killed  deer  8imi)ly  dried,  without  further 
l)reparation. 

BootH  and  nhocH. — Over  the  stockings  are 
worn  boots  or  shoes  with  uppers  of  varicms 
kinds  of  skin,  \^ith  the  hair  on,  or  black 
tanned  sealskin,  always  litte<l  to  heelless 
crimped  mocc^asin  soles  of  some  different 
leather,  of  the  pattern  whi<h,  with  srmie 
slight  modifications  of  form,  is  universal 
among  the  Eskimo.  These  soles  are  made 
a^  follows:  A  *'blank"  for  the  sole  is  cut 
out,  of  the  sliape  of  the  foot,  but  a  couple 
of  inches  larger  all  rouuil.  Then,  begin 
ning  at  one  side  of  tlie  ball  of  the  foot,  the 
toe  part  is  doubled  over  toward  the  inside  of  the  sole,  so  that  the 
edges  just  mat<*h.     The  two  i)arts  are   then   pin<*hed   together  with 


Fi«.  74.— Pattern  of  stocking. 


'  Monographie,  ote.,  p.  xv. 

>  BeHrtols,  NatiiraiiHt,  vol.  18,  p.  865,  Smith  Sound:  Kgode,  p.  131,  ami  Crantz,  vol.  1,  p.  138,  Greenland; 
Parry,  2d  Voy.,  ]).  495  and  496,  I<j:lulik.  and  Kiinilien.  op.  cit.,  p.  23,  Cuinborland  Gulf.  Also  in  I^bra- 
dor.  see  PI.  xvii.  Xatundifit,  \o\.  19,  No.  6.  The  old  couple  wluun  Franklin  met  at  tlio  Bloody  Fall  of 
tho  Coppermine  apiiear  to  have  worn  ]>autaloon8.  for  he  apeaka  of  their  "tight  leggings  aewed  to 
shoes"  (Ist  Exp.,  vol.  2,  p.  180). 
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ttw  teeth  Bkmg  a  line  iiiirallel  u<  the  fiild«I  edge  and  at  a  distuiKre 
tmai  it  equal  to  tb."  (i.-|)tli  of  the  intended  fold.  Tliis  bitten  line  runa 
fttHB  the  edge  of  t  lir  l<-;itlier  an  tar  »n  it  is  lut«nde<l  to  turn  up  tbu  side 
oftile  aaUi.  Aaetio  nt'siiuilar  folds  in  fftnied  round  the  toe  to  a  point 
on  tiie  aOtiex  side  of  the  sole  opposite  tlie  HtMrting  imiut  In  the  «anie 
Tfay  a  aeriW  of  crimps  is  earned  foiiu'l  Ihi-  h<'('l,  leuving  an  iinerinii>ed 
^aceoTaorSiiMberton  emOi  sidenf  lln-  f.n.l.  The  «Mile  is  then  sewed 
tp  a  boQd  or  to  the  e<lge  of  the  upper,  witli  the  thread  run  thi'oiit;li  (^ach 
tc3A  of  the  eiimp»4.  This  gatheits  the  sole  in  at  the  heel  and  toe  and 
ptingi  the  tuusrimiK'd  part  straight  iiii  on  each  side  of  the  tiliank.  \VLen 
UiefiddsareaUof  the  same  length  and  but  slightly  gathered  the  sole  is 
tnraed  up  nearly  Htraight,  as  at  the  heel  usnaUy.  and  at  the  toe  also  of 
waterproof  boots.  When  thefoldx  are  long  and  much  gathered  thesole 
dopes  veil  in  over  the  foot,  ^ome  buot^t,  especially  thot^e  intended  for  fiiU 
dress,  haye  the  sole  dt'eper  on  the  sides  than  at  the  toe,  ko  that  the  top  uf 
the  sole  comes  to  n  iioint  ut  the  toe.  The  ordinary  pattern  is  about  the 
same  height  all  ronnil  and  follows  the  shape  of  the  foot,  being  rather  more 
gatiiered  in  over  the  Un-  tlmn  at  the  heel.  The  "  blank  "  for  the  sole  is  cut 
oat  bymeaaoringtlK'  si/.eof  the  foot  on  the  leather  and  allowing  by  eye 
the  margin  which  is  Ui  be  turned  ui>.  The  crimping  is  also  done  by 
'eye.  Any  irregidiirity  in  the  length  of  the  crimiw  cjin  be  remedied  by 
pressing  oat  the  crease.  I  have  never  seen  at  Point  Barrow  the  ivory 
knives,  snob  as  are  used  at  Norton  Sound  for  arranging  the  crimps. 

Different  kinds  of  leiither  are  used  lor  the  soles,  and  each  kind  is 
sapposed  to  be  best  snitcd  for  a  particular  purpose.  The  beautiful 
white  nrine-tanned  sealskin  is  used  for  winter  weiir  when  the  snow  is 
dry,  bnt  is  not  soited  for  standing  the  roughness  and  dampness  of  the 
salt-water  ice.  For  this  purpose  sealskin  dressed  with  the  hair  on  and 
worn  flesh  side  out  is  said  tu  be  the  very  best,  preferable  even  to  the 
varlonB  waterproof  skins  used  for  snmmer  boot  soles.  For  waterproof 
soles  are  used  oil-dressed  skins'  of  the  walrus,  bearded  sciil,  polar  bear, 
or,  bestof  all,  the  white  whale.  This  last  makes  a  beautiful  tight  yellow 
translucent  leather  about  O-l  inch  thick,  which  is  quite  durable  and 
keeps  out  wat«r  for  a  long  time.  It  is  highly  prized  and  quite  an  article 
of  trade  among  the  natives,  a  pair  of  soles  usually  commanding  a  good 
price.  These  Eskimo  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  who  have  discovered 
the  excellence  of  this  material  for  waterproof  soles,  as  there  is  no  men- 
tion to  be  found  of  its  use  elsewhere.  The  "narwhd  skin"  spoken  of 
by  Ur.  Simpson'  is  probably  this  material,  as  he  calls  it  "  Kel-lel'-lu-a," 
which  is  the  ordinary  word  for  white  whale  at  Point  Barrow.  The  nar- 
whal is  very  rare  in  these  waters,  while  the  white  whale  is  comparatively 
abundant.  Dr.  Simpson  api>ears  not  to  have  seen  the  animal  from  which 
the  skin  was  obtained.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible  that  some 
skins  of  the  narwhal,  which  when  dressed  would  be  indistinguishable 

'  I'TobHlily  inretwred  like  th«  iHiut  iMJTem  deacrlbed  by  Cnuiti,  col.  1,  p.  IBT.  b;  drying  them  wllhont 
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from  the  white  whale  skins,  iiic  obtained  fmin  the  easti'in  iintnes  or 

elsewhere.    Such  erimped  wihw  me  in  use  iirnoiifr  the  Enkiiiio  eveiy- 

where,  varying  hut  little  in  general  i>at- 

terii,    Tlie  Greenland  boots  are  M)»e«!i«lly 

noticeable  for  the  neatness  of  the  crimp- 
ing, while  sp»H-iniens  in  the  Musenni  fnmi 

the  central  region  are  decidedly  sloveidy 

in  their  workmanship.    The  bootH  worn 

by  the  natives  of  Plover  Bay  have  the 

Hole  narrowed  at  the  nhunk  and  hardly 

eoming  over  the  toot  except  at  the  toe 

and  heel,  where   they  are  <'rinii)ed.  but 

leaa  deeply  than  usual.   This  style  of  sole 

very  unnrh  resendiles  those  of  a  jiair  of 

Kamehatdale  boots  in  the  Xational  ^lu- 

seatn,  which,  however,  are  tuine<l  up  with- 
out crimping,  as  is  the  case  with  the  b»H)ts 

used  by  the  Aleuts  on  the  Connnander 
'  iRlandn,  of  which  Dr.  L.  Stiyneger  has 

kindly  shown  me  a  spe<!inien.    There  is  a 

folded  "welt"  of  sealskin  in  the  seam  be- 
tween the  u|iiier  and  sole  of  the  Plover 

Bay  boots.  I  ant  informed  by  <  'apt,  Heren- 

deen  that  the  imtii-es  have  been  taught  to 

jHit  this  in  by  the  whalemen  who  every 

year  purchase  large  numbers  of  boots  on        *^"'' "— **'° " ''™'  "f  "oenmin. 

the  Siberian  coast,  for  use  in  the  Arctic.     Similar  welts,  which  arc  very 

luiusiial  on  Kskiino boots,  are  to  he  seen  on  some  brought  by  Mr.  N4'lson 
from  Kings  Island  and  Norton  Simnd.  The 
winter  boots  usually  have  upiiei-s  of  deer- 
skin, genenilly  the  short-lmired  skin  from 
the  legs.  MoQutiun-sheepskin  iswmietimes 
used  tor  full-dress  boots,  and  sealskin  with 
the  hair  out  for  working  lx)Ot*t.  The  latter 
is  not  a  good  material,  as  the  snow  stiirka 
to  it  badly.  There  are  four  pairs  of  men's 
winter  boots  In  the  eolleetion,  from  which 
Xo.  56750  [111]  (Fig.  75)  has  beeti  selectt-d 
as  the  tj-pe  of  the  everyday  patterTi.  They 
are  made  of  deer-leg  skin  with  white  seal- 
skin soles.  Leg  and  upjier  arc  in  four 
pieces,'  back  1,  two  sides  2  2,  and  front  3; 
1  and  3  are  gored  nt  a  a  a  to  fit  the  swell 
i:  of  dark  skin,  and  2  2  lighter  colored,  espiM'ially 

along  the  middle.    The  bottom  is  cut  off  accurately  to  fit  the  sole  but  the 

top  is  left  irregular,  as  this  is  concealed  by  the  breeches.    The  boots  are 

'  8««  diagram,  Fiit.Tfl. 


of  the  calf;  I  and  3  a 
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lidd  ii]i  i-oimd  Mil'  iiiikli'M  by  two  tic-striiigK  of  waltlioug,  sewed  in  be- 
tween the  sole  iind  tlie  baud,  one  iin  i?m-Ii  «ide  Jn«t  under  the  middle 
of  till'  iuikle.  Tliey  ai-e  lonj;  enoii(;li  to  (-i-oaH  above  llie  heel,  pass  once  or 
twi<-e  round  tlie  ankle,  wliiclt  fits  more  loosely 
tbiin  the  rest  of  the  l»o«>t,an(l  tie  in  front.  On 
eiieli  heel  is  a  hirge  round  puteh  of  sealskin 
with  the  hair  on  and  |>oiiittnf;  toward  tbe  toe 
(tu  iireveut  slippiug).  Tliese  patches  are 
carefully  "blind-atitclied"  on  so  that  the 
stit<-lies  do  not  show  on  the  outside. 

BiK)ts  111'  this  style  are  the  eommon  every- 
day \t'eur  of  the  men,  soinetiuieH  made  wholly 
of  dai-k  (leej-flkin  and  .sometimes  variegated. 
They  ai-e  often  made  of  a  pattern  like  that  of 
the  lower  jtart  of  the  woineu's  pantaloons; 
thut  is,  with  the  upjiers  separate  from  the  leg 
pieces,  which  are  brown,  with  foni'  white  gus- 
sets on  the  calf  Fig.  7T,  No.  .WTSO  [91],  is 
line  of  a  pair  of  fidl-clress  iHiots  of  a  slightly 
ditl'ereut  jiattern.  The  leg  pieces  are  the 
same  in  nnnibi-r  as  in  So.  .W750,  and  put  to- 
gether ill  the  same  way,  but  2  an<l  3  are  of  a 
ditt'erent  shaiH*.'  They  ai-e  nwide  of  deer- 
leg  skins,  ea<-h  piece  with  a  lighter  streak 
down  the  middle.  The  soles  are  of  white 
se^ilskin.  liiiely  ci-iniped,  with  the  e<]ge  com- 


ing to  a  point  at  the  tee,  and  the  five 
skill,  alternately  black  and  white,  .\ 
strip  of  edgiiijf  three-fonrtli!*  of  an  inch 
wide  is  inserted  in  the  scam  la-tween 
l'an.l:ion  each  side,  Tlieliglit  stripes 
are  in.iiiiLta{iL.slK-e|>  skin  and  tlie  dark 
.me.s  the  nsujil  yoiiiij;  rawiiskin,  lajrged 

Jnsl  below  ihe  knee,  and  is  liemnied 
over  on  (he  inside,  to  lu.ld  the  draw- 
string. «hirh  eomcs  ..Lit  beh(l.<l.      There 


inentfll  bands  are  of  seal- 


I'  stri 


t  the 


I'll 
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tain-»lieep  akin  aiidartarkbrowiideerskiii,  tagged  witli  red  worsted,  witli 
the  edge  wliicli  laps  over  the  side  [liece  cut  into  oblique  tags.  There  are 
DO  ticBtriDgs,  a»  the  soles  are  titruetl  up  high  enough  to  stay  in  place 
without  them.  These  boots  were  brought  from  the  east  by  one  of'the 
Nuwftk  trading  parties  in  1882.  Fig.  80,  No.  a>749  [110],  is  also  a  full- 
dress  bout,  with  soles  like  the  last  and  no  tiestrings.  The  leg  is  of  two 
pieces  of  dark  brown  deerskin  with  the  hair  clipjied  short.  These 
pieces  are  shaiied  like  2  In  No.  .5075)),  and  the  inner  is  larger,  so  that  it 
laps  round  the  leg,  bringiuff  the  scjitn  on  the  outside.  The  leg  is  en- 
larged to  fit  the  swell  of  the  calf  by  a  large  triangular  gusset  fn)m  the 
knee  to  the  midlcg,  meeting  the  in- 
side piece  in  an  obliqae  seam  across 
the  (!alf.  Instead  of  a  hem,  the 
top  of  the  leg  has  a  half-inch  band 
sewed  round  it  and  a  binding  tor 
the  drawstring  above  this.  Edging 
is  inserted  in  the  fW>nt  seam,  and 
obliquely  acn>ss  the  outside  of  the 
leg.  Thatin  tliefrontsGflni  is  three 
narrow  strips  of  deerskin,  dark  in 
the  middle  and  light  on  each  side. 
Tlie  other  is  of  mountain-sheep  skin 
in  three  strips,  piped  with  fan'uskiu 
and  tiigged  with  worsted. 

The  boots  belong  with  the 
brewhes,  No,  i'iC75fl.  They  fairly 
repi-esent  the  style  of  fiUl-dress 
boots  w<»ni  with  the  loose- bottomed 
breeches.  They  all  have  draw- 
strings just  below  tlie  knee,  and 
often   have  no  tie-strings  at   the  " 

ankles.  The  eivsteni  IDskimo  are  everywhere  l(  scribed  it  w  ini  g  the 
boots  tied  sit  the  top  with  n  drawstring  andtl  i  bitt*  msof  the  brtecbes 
usually  loose  and  hanging  down  on  them.  Tmi  g  lown  tl  e  breeches 
<iver  the  toi)s  of  the  hoots,  as  is  done  at  P«unt  B  irrow  is  an  in  j  r  ve 
ment  on  the  eastern  fashion,  as  it  closes  the  g.iimtnts  at  the  knee  so  as 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cold  air.  The  same  result  i.s  obt^itned  in  an 
exactly  opiM)site  way  by  the  people  of  Smith  Sound,  who,  lU'cording  to 
ISessels  (Naturalist,  vol.  18,  p.  K(>.5).  tie  the  boots  over  the  breeches. 

All  fur  gurmeiits,  including  boots,  ai-e  sewed  in  the  same  way,  usually 
with  reindeer  sinew,  by  fitting  the  edges  t^igether  and  sewing  them 
"over  and  over"  on  the  "wmng''  side.  The  waterpnn)f  boots  of  black 
sealskin,  however,  are  sewed  with  an  elaborate  double  seam,  which  is 
quite  waterprcMif.  ami  is  made  as  follows:  Tlie  two  pietres  are  put  to- 
gether, flesh  side  to  flesh  side,  so  that  the  edge  of  one  projects  beyond 
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tlip  other,  which  is  then  "bliiul-stitched"  down  by  Hewiuf;  it  "over  and 
over"  on  the  ecige,  taking  paiue  t«  run  the  stitrliee  only  part  way 
through  the  otlier  pitM-e.  The  seam  is  then  turned  and  the  edge  of 
the  outer  piece  is  tnmeil  in  aud 
"mil"  down  to  the  grain  side 
of  fh('  under  with  fine  stitcliea 
which  do  not  run  through  to 
tlie  tieah  side  of  it.  Thus  in 
neither  scain  are  there  lioles 
tlu'ougli  both  pieces  at  ouce. 
Tlie  sewing  is  done  with  flue 
Hiupw  thread  and  very  flue 
round  needles  (the  women  UHe<I 
to  ask  for  "little  needles,  like 
a  hair"),  and  the  edge  of  the 
leatlier  is  softened  by  wetting 
it  in  the  mouth.  A  similar  wa- 
teqiroof  seain  is  used  in  sewing 
together  boat  covers. 

There  is  one  pair  of  water- 
pn>of  boots  in  the  colhsction 
(No.  7C183  [1794]  Fig.  81).  Tlie 
tops  are  of  black  dressed  seal- 
skin, reuehiiig  to  the  knee  aud 
especially  full  on  theiustepand 
ankle,  which  results  from  their  l)eing  made  with  the  least  jMisaible  num- 
ber ol  scaniH,  t«  reduce  the  ehanci-  of  leaking.  The  soIch  are  of  white 
whale  skin,  turned  iij)  about  1  ^  iix'hes  all  around.  The  leg  aud  upper 
are  made  all  in  one  piece  so  that  the  double  water-tight  seam  runs  down 
the  ti-oiit  of  the  leg  to  the  instep,  and  then  diagonally  across  the  foot 
fai  the  quarter  on  one  side.  The  bottom  is  cut  iiff  accurately  to  fit  tlie 
to|>  .if  the  sok-.  The  edj.'cs  of  the  upper  and  the  sole  are  jmt  to<rcHier 
so  that  tlie  inside  ..f  tin-  lonner  i-.mies  afraiiist  the  inside  of  the  latter, 
and  the  two  are  -nui"  Icgethei'  with  line  stiteh.-s.  with  a  stout  double 
iinder-tliivad  nuiiiiM^r  ilM-.aif^li  tlieni  aloiit;  tlie  siirt'are  of  the  uj'per. 
The  -unameiitiil  l<aiid  at  the  lop  is  of  white  sealskin  -nui"  on  with 
strouK  dark  llin-ail.  and  tlie  eheekered  i.atteiii  is  niadi-  by  drawiny  a 
sliip  or  l.laek  skin  thnm^;li  slits  in  the  white.  Houtid  the  toj.  of  the 
band  is  sewed  a  bJadtn^'  of  liha-k  sealskin,  whirh  holds  a  drawstring 
of  sinew  liraid.     Tlie  sole  is  k<']>t  u]>  iti  shape  and  the  boot  made  to  fit 


lid  t 


ankle  by  a 


(1  tliroujich  lour  loops, 
'  the  ball  of  the  fool,  and  one  oti  each 
lie  of  little  strti)s  of  white  whale  skin. 
le  edge  of  the  sole  on  the  outside.  The 
tltrou^^h  the  front  l<H>p  so  that  the  biglit 
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C01IK.-H  ai^roRs  the  l»all  of  tbe  foot,  then  through  the  hinder  loopH,  and 

arc  crossed  above  the  heel,  ctirried  once  or  twice  aronnd  the  ankle,  aud 

ticil  hi  front. 
Such  boots  are  uiiiversHlIy  worn 

in  Kuiumer.    The  nien'«  bootH  aie, 

usually  left  with  an  irregular  edge 

at  the  top,  and  are  held  nji  by  the 

breeches,  while  the  women's  nsually 

have  white  bands  an>und  tlie  tops 

with  drawstrings.     Half-bcMrts  of 

the  same  material,  rea^.-hing  to  mid- 
leg,  withont  drawstrings,  or  shoes 

reaching  just  above  th*"  ankle  with 

a  string  round  the  to|i  are  some- 

timi'K  worn  over  the  deerskin  boots. 

Similar  shoes  of  deerskin  arc  some- 
times worn  in  place  of  boots. 
Waterproof  bootfl  of  black  seal 

skin  are  nniveraally  employeil  by 

Eskimo  and  by  the  Aleuts.    Tliewe 

bouts  stand  water  for  a  lung  time 

without  getting  wet  through,  but 

when  they  become  wet  they  must 

be  tunie«l  inside  out  and  dried  ver,\' 

slowlv  to  prevent  tbeiu  from  tdirink- 

ing,  and  worked  soft,  with  a  stone       t^asi -«„■„«>.>  „at^rp™,r«*i-Kh,i™t. 

^kin-dressing  t4K>l  <jr  the  teeth.    The  natives  pi-cter  to  dry  them  in  the 

sun.     When  the  bhick  epidermis  wears  olf  this  leathei'  is  no  lunger 

waterproof,  so  that  the  women  are  always  on  the  watch  for  white  spots, 

which  ai-e  niendetl  with  wnt«r-tiglit  ]Hitehe«  as  soon  as  i>ossible. 

In  Hie  early  spring,  beloie  it  Hiaws  cnoiigli  U>  render  wateii)root'  boots 
necessaiy,  the  surface  of  the  snow  becomes 
very  sTriootli  and  slipj)ery.  To  (enable  them- 
selves to  walk  on  this  snrt'ace  without  fjiU- 
iiig,  the  natives  make  a  kind  of  "creeper" 
ont  of  strips  of  si-alskin.   Thej*e  are  doubled 

F[o.tH.-sin-irh..r"i«-creeper» 'Mil    length wise.  and  generally  bent  into  a  lialf- 
iMwtwi*.  moon  or  horseshoe  shape,  with  the  folded 

edges  on  the  outside  of  the  I'uive,  sewed  on  the  t<ie  and  heel  of  the 

sealskin  sole,  as  represented  in  Fig.  82. 


Hfltn  {tapai). — The  belt  which  is  used  to  hold  up  the  pantaloons  or 
breeches  is  sirnply  a  st^mt  strip  <if  skin  tied  round  the  waist.  The  gir- 
dle, which  is  always  worn  outsiile  of  the  frock,  except  when  the  weather 
is  warm  or  the  wearer  heated  by  exercise,  is  very  often  a  similar  strap 
of  deerskin,  or  perhaps  wolfskin.     Often,  however,  and  especially  for 
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fall  dreRM,  tbe  men  wear  a  bandsnnie  belt  woven  fVom  featbers,  aud  th» 
women  one  made  of  wolveriiios'  toes,  Thei-e  are  in  the  collection  two 
of  tbe  former  iuicl  one  of  the  latter. 

No.  8!>.'>44  [1419]  (Fig.  SSa)  has  been  chosen  a*t  the  type  of  a  man's 
belt.  It  JFt  3~t  ineht^s  bm^i;  iin<l  1  in<:h  broad,  and  made  of  tbe  fibalts  of 
featbei'H  woven  into  an  elegant  [lattern,  bordered  on  tbe  edges  witb 
deernkin,  and  terminatin^i;  in  a  l»itber  loop  at  one  end  and  a  braided 
string  at  tbe  otbcr.  The  loop  is  a  flat  piece  of  skin  of  the  bearded  seal, 
in  which  i«  cut  a  large  oblong  eye.  The  weaving  begins  at  tbe  square 
end  of  tbe  bwp  The  warimraaistH  of  nine  long  strands  sewed  through 
the  inner  iiiee  ot  tbe  leather  so  as  to  (ome  out  on  tbe  hinder  edge. 
The  middle  strand  is  of  stout  sinew  braid,  ending  in  a  knot  on  tbe 


inner  siile  of  thi-  Irath.-i'.  The  loin-  on  i-jii-h  side  an-  of  rtne  rot  ton  ■ 
twine  or  stoiii  tlir(-;id,  ciK'li  tw.j  l)ciii<r  <.ni'  i-oiitinmius  tlirwid  passiufj- 
tbroiijrli  till'  loallii-r  and  onl  again.  The  w<h>I' is  the  shafts  of  sinati 
fealhiTs  irgiilarly  «ov<-n,  th.-  lirst  strand  wovni  over  and  under,  end- 
ing over  tlie  wai'p,  llie  ne\t  nnilei'  iiikI  over,  ending  uinlcr  tbe  wai'p, 
and  so  on  alternalety.  eaeh  sM'aTnl  exteiidioy  ahont  oiie-fonrth  ineli 
beyond  the  outer  warii-stian.l  on  cai-li  side.  This  inake.s  the  |iatlern 
shown  ill  l-'iti.  Xih.  :i  lony  stiteli  on  eaeli  sirle.  tliree  very  slioit  ones 
on  eaeb  side  of  thi^  middle,  and  a  sUgJitly  loii;;er  one  in  llie  mid- 
dle. Tiie  strips  of  teatliers  lbijuin«  tin-  woof  are  not  .joimKl  tog.'tlier, 
but  one  strip  is  woven  in  as  tar  as  it  will  fio.  eiidint,'  always  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  ])elt,  a  new  stiip  hejiiiining  win-i'e  tlie  otiier  ends, 
Tbe  shafts  of   blaek   leathers,  with  a   lew  of  the  barl)s  atta.died.  are- 
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woven  into  the  woof  at  tolerably  regular  intervals.  Eacli  blark  Btraiid 
starts  under  the  flrat  strand  of  the  warp,  making  the  outer  and  inner 
of  the  three  short  stitches  on  eavh  side  black.  This  produces  a  checkered 
pattern  along  the  middle  of  the  belt  (see  enlarged  section,  Fig.  83ft). 
The  woof  strands  are  driven  home  tightly  and  their  ends  are  secured 
OD  each  side  by  a  double  thresid  of  cotton  sewed  into  the  corner  of  the 
leather  loop.  One  thread  nuis  along  the  out- 
side of  the  belt  and  the  other  along  the  inside, 
passing  between  the  ends  of  the  feathers  about 
every  ten  feathers  and  making  a  turn  round 
the  outer  thread,  as  in  Fig.  84.  The  edges  of 
the  belt  are  trimmed  oif  even  and  bound  with 
a  narrow  strip  of  deerskin  with  the  flesh  side  out  and  painted  red. 
The  binding  of  the  upi>er  edge  niukes  an  irregular  loose  lining  on  the 
inside  of  the  belt.  Across  the  end  of  the  belt  is  sewed  on  each  aide  a 
narrow  strip  of  sealskin,  au<l  the  ends  of  the  warp  are  gathered  into 
a  three-ply  braid  16  inches  long,  which  is  used  to  fasten  the  belt  by 
drawing  it  throngli  the  loop  and  knotting  it.  An  ancient  bone  s[)ear- 
head  is  attached  to  the  belt  as  an  amulet  by  a  stout  strap. 

No.  89543  [1420]  is  a  similar  belt  worn  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
but  with  the  black  feathers  introduced  in  a  different  patt«m.  The 
weaving  is  done  by  hand  with  the  help  of  some  little  tools,  to  be 
described  under  imph-ments  for  making  and  working  fiber.     Belts  of 


Fio.   84.  —  DJagTam   ahaviiig 

melhixl    of    rutenlDg    llin 
nndii  »r  feathers  In  b«lt. 


this  style  appear  to  1m' iK-culiar  to  the  Point  Harrow  region.  Indeed, 
girdles  of  any  kind  are  seldom  worn  over  the  jiicket  by  the  men  in  the 
eastern  regions. 

The  women  never  wesir  anythint:  cx(^»'i»t  a  simjilc  strip  of  skin  or  the 
wolvervirie  belt  mentioned  above.  Xo,  S9542  [1421],  Fig.  85,  is  one  of 
these.  It  is  made  of  nine  strips  of  dark  bniwn  skin  from  round  the 
foot  of  the  wolverine,  sewed  together  end  to  end.  Each  strip,  except 
the  one  at  the  eiid,  has  a  claw  at  the  lower  corner  (on  some  oi  the 
strips  the  bit  of  skin  bearing  the  claws  is  piec-cd  in)  so  that  there  are 
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eight  nearly  equidistant  claws  making  a  fringe  round  the  lower  edge 
of  the  belt.  There  is  a  hole  at  each  end  into  which  is  half-hitched  the 
end  of  a  narrow  strip  of  deerskin  about  8  inches  long.  These  strings 
serve  to  tie  the  girdle.  This  btilt  is  33  inches  long  and  1 J  inches  wide, 
and  has  been  worn  so  long  that  the  inside  is  very  dirty.  Such  belts 
are  very  valuable  and  highly  prized,  find  are  worn  exclusively  by  the 
women. 

Fig.  H(J,  No.  89718  [1055],  is  an  object  which  is  quite  uncommon  and 

seldom  if  ever  now  seen  in  use.  It* is  of  walrus  ivory, 
very  old  and  yellow.  It  serv^ed  as  a  belt-fastener  (tdp- 
s!g«).  I  have  seen  a  brass  clock  wheel  used  on  a  girl's 
belt  for  the  same  puipose.  This  specimen  is  very  old, 
FiQ  80 —Belt-fast,  neatly  made,  and  polished  smooth,  probably  from  long 

use.- 
Ornaments, — In  addition  to  the  trimmings  abov<»  described  there  are 
certain  ornamental  appendages  which  belong  to  the  dress,  but  can  not 
be  (M)nsidered  as  essential  parts  of  any  garments,  like  the  trimmings. 
For  instance,  nearly  every  male  in  the  two  villages  wears  d.angling  from 
his  ba(;k  between  the  shoulders  an  ermine  skin  either  browni  or  white, 
or  an  eagle's  feather,  which  is  transfeiTcd  to  the  new  garment  when  the  old 
one  is  worn  out.  This  is  perhaps  an  amulet  as  well  as  an  ornament,  as  Dr. 
Shnpson  states.  *  An  eagle's  feather  is  often  worn  on  the  outside  of  the 
hood,  x>endant  fi'om  the  crown  of  the  head.  Attached  to  the  belt  are  vari- 
ous amulets  (to  be  described  under  the  head  of  ^'Religion'')  and  at  the 
back  always  the  tail  of  an  animal,  usually  a  wolverine's.  Very  seldom 
a  wolfs  tail  is  worn,  but  nearly  all,  even  the  boys,  have  wolverine 
tails,  which  are  always  saved  for  this  pui*i)ose  and  used  for  no  other. 
This  habit  among  the  Eskimo  of  western  America  of  wearing  a  tail  at 
the  girdle  has  been  noticed  by  many  travelers,  and  i)revails  at  least  as 
far  as  the  Anderson  River,  since  Petitot,'^  in  descrribing  the  dress  of  the 
Anderson  River  "chief,"  says:  ''par  derriere  il  pcn-tait  aux  reins  une 
<iueue  ^])aisse  et  ondoyaute  de  renard  noir."  According  to  him**  it  is 
the  /ro?/«^?/foftliat  rc<::ioii,  wlio  wear,  '*  j\  titre  de  talismans,  dcs  defroques 
empaill^es  ch*  corbeau,  de  faucon,  on  d'heriniiic.-'  The  <'Ustom  of  wear- 
ing an  enninc  skin  on  the  jacket  was  observed  ])y  Dr.  Armstrong  of  the 
InvvHtigaior  at  ('a])('  l>at]iurst/ 

PKnsONAL  ADORNMKNT. 

SKIN    ( )KNAM KNTATION  . 

Tattooinff. — The  custom  of  tattooing  is  almost  universal  among  the 
women,  but  the  marks  an*  conlincMl  almost  exclusively  to  the  (?liin  and 
form  a  very  simple  pattern.    This  consists  of  one,  three,  live,  or  i)erhaps  as 


'  op.  <it..  p.  •J4:{.  3  ji,i,i 

'  Monograph  •«•.  fU..  j).  xiv.  *  Prrsonal  Xarrativ**.  p.  176. 
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many  as  seven  vertical  lines  from  tlie  under  lip  to  the  tip  of  the  chin, 
slightly  radiating  when  there  arc  more  than  one.  When  there  is  a 
single  line,  which  is  rather  rare,  it  is  generally  broiwl,  and  the  middle 
line  is  sometimes  broader  than  the  others.  The  women  as  a  rule  are 
not  tattooed  until  they  reach  a  marriageable  age,  though  there  weie  a 
few  little  girls  in  the  two  villages  who  had  a  single  line  on  the  chin. 
I  remember  seeing  but  one  married  woman  in  either  village  who  was 
not  tattooed,  and  she  hswl  come*  from  a  distant  settlement,  from  Point 
Hope,  as  well  as  we  could  understand. 

Tattooing  on  a  man  is  a  mark  of  distincti<m.  ThOvSe  men  who  are,  or 
have  been,  captains  of  whaling  umiaks  that  have  taken  whales  have 
marks  to  indicate  this  tattooed  somewhere  on  their  persons,  sometimes 
forming  a  definite  tally.  For  instance,  Afioru  had  a  broad  band  a<»ro8S 
each  cheek  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  87,  from  a  sketch  by  the 
writer),  mivde  uj)  of  many  indistinc^t  lines,  whi(?h  was  said  to  indicate 
"many  whales."  Amaiyuna  had  the  "flukes"  of  seven  whales  in  a  line 
across  his  chest,  and  Mft'nialu  hiwl  a  croupleof  small  marks  on  one  fore- 
arm. Niftksdra,  the  wife  of  Ailcnni,  also  luul  a  little  mark  tattooed  in 
each  corner  of  her  mouth,  which  she  said  were  ^•"-"^^^ 

"whale  marks,"  indicating  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  a  successful  whaleman.  Such  marks,  accord- 
ing to  Petitot  (Monographic,  ct^*.,  p.  xv)  are  a  part 
of  the  usual  pattern  in  tin*  Mackenzie  district — 
"deux  traits  aux  commissures  de  la  bouche."    One  / 

or  two  men  at  Nuwilk  had  each  a  narrow  line  p^o.  87.-Man  with  tatto<HMi 
across  the  face,  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  which  chc^jkn. 

were  i)r()bably  also  "  whale  marks,"  though  we  never  couhl  get  a  definite 
answer  concerning  them.^ 

The  tattooing  is  done  with  a  needle  and  thread,  smeare<l  with  soot  or 
gunpowder,  giving  a  peculiar  i)itted  api>earance  to  the  lines.  It  is 
rather  a  painful  operation,  xnoducing  considerable  mflammation  and 
swelling,  which  lasts  several  days.  The  [irac^tice  of  tattooing  the 
women  is  almost  universal  among  the  Eskimo,  from  Gre^inland  t^) 
Kadiak,  including  the  Eskimo  of  Siberia,  the  only  exception  being  the 


'Compare  the  castom  obacrved  by  H.  M.  S.  Invegtigator,  at  Cap«  BathtirHt,  where,  arcording  to  Mc- 
Clure  (I)iK<rovery  of  the  Northwest  PaHsuge,  p.  93),  a  snccciiaful  harpooner  haa  a  bin©  line  drawn  acrosa 
his  fac<?  over  the  briilj^e  of  the  nose;  or,  according  to  Armstrong  (Personal  Narrative,  p.  J7(J).  ho  haa  a 
line  tatt<K>e<l  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  across  the  check,  a  new  one  being  abided  for  every  whale 
ho  strikes.  Petitot,  however  (Monographie,  etc.,  p.  xxv),  says  that  in  tliis  region  whales  are  "scared  "  by 
tatt(K)ing  crosses  on  tlic  Hhoiild<T,  and  that  a  murderer  is  marked  across  the  nose  with  a  couple  of  liori- 
zoutal  lines.  It  is  intewsting  Ui  note  in  tins  connection  that  one  of  the  "striped"  men  at  Xuwftk  told 
us  that  he  ha<l  killed  a  man.  Acconling  to  Holm,  at  Angmagsalik  (east  Greenland),  "Mamdene  ere 
knn  undt^igelsvis  tat^)verede  og  da  knn  med  enkelto  niindre  Stregor  paa  Armeog  Haandled,  for  at 
kunuo  harpunere  godt  '  (Geogr.  Tids.,  vol.  H.  p.  K8).  Comparts  also  Hooper,  Tents,  etc..  p.  37,  "Men 
only  make  a  i>ermanent  mark  on  the  face  for  an  act  of  prowess,  such  as  killing  a  bear,  <;apturing  a 
whale,  etc. ;"  and  Parry,  2d  Voyage,  p.  449,  where  some  of  the  men  at  Tglulik  are  said  to  l>e  tattooed 
on  the  b^ck  of  the  hand,  as  a  souvenir  of  some  distant  or  deceased  person. 
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in  either  sex  is  rare.  1  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  a  bald  woman,  and 
there  were  only  two  bald  men  at  the  two  villages.  Neither  of  these 
men  was  very  old. 

Head-band^, — Some  of  the  men  and  boys  wear  across  the  forehead  a 
string  of  large  blue  glass  beads,  sometimes  sewed  on  a  strip  of  deer- 
skin. Occasionally,  also  a  fillet  is  worn  made  of  the  skin  of  the  head 
of  a  fox  or  a  dog,  with  the  nose  coming  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
Such  head-dresses  are  by  no  means  common  and  seem  to  be  highly 
prized,  as  they  were  never  offered  for  sale.  Ma<*Farlane  (MS.)  speaks 
of  a  similar  head-dress  worn  at  the  Anderson  River,  •*  generally  made 
of  the  skin  of  the  fore  jiart  of  the  head  skins  of  wolves,  wolverines,  and 
marmots.  Very  often,  however,  a  string  of  beads  is  made  use  of  in- 
stead." Another  style  of  hea^l-dress  is  the  badge  of  a  whaleman,  and 
is  worn  only  when  whaling  (and,  1  believe,  at  the  ceremonies  in  the 
spring  preparatory  t4)  the  whaling).  This  seems  to  be  very  highly 
priz(xl,  and  is,  perhaps,  •'l(H)ked  upon  with  sui)erstitious  regard."' 
None  were  ever  offered  for  sale  and  we  had  only  two  or  three  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  it.  It  (consists  of  a  broad  fillet  of  mountain-sheep 
skin,  with  pendants  of  flint,  jasper,  or  crystal,  rudely  flaked  into  the 
shape  of  a  whale  (set^  under  "Amulets,"  where  specimens  are  describe<l 
and  figured),  one  in  the  middle  of  the  brow  and  one  over  each  ear. 
Some  of  them  are  also  fringed  with  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  mountain 
she4»p  attached  by  means  of  a  small  hole  drilled  through  the  end  of  the 
root,  as  <m  the  dancing  cap  (see  under  "  Games  and  Pastimes").  The  cap- 
tain and  hari)Ooner  of  a  whaling  crew  which  I  saw  starting  out  in  the 
spring  of  1882  each  wore  one  of  these  fillets.  The  harjKwner's  had. 
only  the  whale  x>endants,  but  the  captain's  was  also  ft-inged  with  teeth. 
This  ornament  closely  resembles  the  fillet  fringed  with  deer's  teeth, 
observwl  by  Cai)t.  Parry  at  Iglulik,^  which  "  was  understood  to  be 
worn  on  the  hca<l  by  men,  tli<mgh  we  did  not  learn  on  what  ix'casions." 

I'Jarriuffx  (HOffohi). — N(»;uly  all  the  women  and  girls  i)erforate  the 
lobes  (»f  the  (»iirs  and  wvav  earrings.  The  commonest  i)attern  is  a  little 
hr>ok  o\'  ivory  to  wliicli  mv  attai'lied  pendants,  short  strings  of  beads, 
etc.  Lar^c,  ohloii*;,  daik-hhie  beads  an<l  bugles  are  specially  desired 
for  this  j)urj)os<*.  Clu^ap  ])rass  or  "  ])nuiniiagein  "  earrings  are  sonie- 
tiiiies  worn  nowadays.  The  fashion  in  earrings  seems  to  have  rhauged 
somewhat  since  I)i-.  Sinii)son's  time,  as  I  do  not  remem])er  ever  having 
seen  the  long  strings  of  l)<*a<ls  hanging  across  the  breast  or  looi)ed  iij) 
behind  as  lie  describes  them.'  At  present,  one  earring  is  much  more 
frecpiently  worn  than  a  \ni\v.  Then*  are  in  the  collection  two  ])airs  of 
the  ivory  hooks  for  earrings,  which,  tlumgh  made  for  sale,  are  of  the 
ordinary  i)attern.  Of  tliese  No.  <S<K^S7  [LUO]  (Fig.  \H))  will  serve  as 
the  tyi)e.     They  art*  of  coarse,  white  walrus  ivory. 

'  S«M*  Dr.  SiiDpMoii.  op.  <it..  j>.  *J43.  runi])an- jiIho  HnKUM-tk.  •  NacliO.'^ton  '  (p.  23).  Spniking  of  '  tin 
Kopl"  <mIit  Stiriihaml,"  h<' HavH:  •  Vielh-Uht  n'lU  «*8  ilmcii  al.s  t-iiu- Art  von  ZaulH»r8<hut7.iuittel.  deun 
t'H  iHt  uni  k«'in  <iel(l  zu  habcn.     Dranjrt  man  sit*,  no  .sageu  ni**  wolil.  *Mi  »ei  nii'lit  ihr  ei^eii." 

'SiM'oml  Voy..  ]».  498  and  Fig.  7,  pi.  opjxwito  p.  J>48. 

>Op.  cit..  p.  241. 
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No.  89386  [1340]  is  a  similar  pair  of  earrings,  in  which  the  hook  pro- 
jects at  right  angles  and  terminates  in  a  flat,  round  button.  Both  of  the 
specimensare  of  the  usual  pattern,  but  very  roughly  ma<le.  Thecustom  of 
wearing  earrings  is  very  general  among  the  Eskimo.  I  need  only  refer 
to  the  descriptions  of  dress  and  ornaments  already  (|Uoted. 

Liihrets. — ^As  has  been  stated  by  all  travelers  wiio  have  visited  Point 
Barrow  since  the  time  of  Elson,  all  the  adult  males  wear  the  labrets 
or  stud-shaped  lip  ornaments.  The  discussion  of  the  origin  and  extent 
of  this  habit,  or  even  a  compariscm  of  the  forms  of  labrets  in  use  among 
the  Eskimo,  would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work.* 
They  are  or  have  been  worn  by  all  the  Eskimo  of  western  America, 
including  St.  Lawrence  Island  and  the  I)i<miedes,  from  the  most  south- 
ern i)oint  of  their  range  to  the  Mackenzie  and  Anderscm  district,  and 
were  also  worn  by  Aleuts  in  ancient  times.*  East  of  the  Ma<»kenzie  dis- 
trict no  trjw^es  of  the  habit  are  to  be  observed.  Petitot^  says  that  Cape 
Bathurst  is  the  most  eastern  i)oint  at 
which  labrets  are  woni.  The  custom  of 
wearing  them  at  this  plaee  is  i)erhaps 
recent,  as  Dr.  Armstrong,  of  the  fnvesti- 
gator,  expressly  states  that  he  saw  none 
there  in  1850.  At  Plover  Bay,  eastern 
Siberiii,  however,  I  noticed  one  or  two 
men  ^ith  a  little  cross  or  circle  tattoed 
under  ea<;h  corner  of  the  mouth,  just  in 
the  iH)sition  of  the  labret.  This  may  be  a 
reminiscence  of  an  ancient  habit  of  wear- 
ing labrets,  or  nuiy  have  been  done  in  imi- 
tation of  the  i)eople  of  the  Diomedes  jukI 
the  Americ4in  coast. 

At  Point  Barrow  at  the  present  day  the  lip  is  always  pierced  tor  two 
labrets,  one  at  ejieh  corner  of  the  mouth,  though  one  or  both  of  them 
are  ft^equently  left  out.  They  told  us,  however,  that  in  ancient  times 
a  single  labret  only  was  worn,  for  which  the  lip  was  pierced  direcrtly  in 
the  middle.  (k»rtain  old  and  large-sized  labrets  in  the  collei»tion  are  said 
to  have  been  thus  worn.  The  incisi(ms  for  the  labrets  appear  to  be  made 
about  the  age  of  imberty,  thougii  I  knew  one  young  man  who  had  been 
married  for  some  months  before  he  ha<l  the  operation  performed.  From 
the  ycmng  man's  character,  I  fancy  shyness  or  timidity,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Simpson,^  had  something  to  do  with  the  delay.  Contrary  to  Dr. 
Simpson's  experience,  1  did  not  see  a  single  man  above  the  age  of  18  or 
19  who  did  not  wear  the  labrets.     It  seems  hardly  probable  that  ability 


Fio.  90.— EarringH. 


'  Tliia  Hubject  hua  been  thoronphly  troatwl  by  Mr.  W.  H,  Dall  In  his  admirable  paper  in  tbo  Report  of 
the  liureau  of  Etbnology,  No.  3  for  1881-82.  pp.  07-203. 

*Soe  Dall,  Contrib.,  etc.,  vol.  1,  p.  87,  and  the  {lapor  Jii8t  referred  to. 
'  Monographie,  ot<;.,  p.  xxvi. 
<Op.  cit..  p.,  241. 
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t()  take  a  seal  entitles  a  boy  to  wear  labrets,  as  he  suggests.  We  knew 
a  number  of  boys  who  were  excellent  seal  hunters  and  even  able  to 
manage  a  kaiak,  but  none  had  their  lips  pierced  under  the  age  of  14  or 
15,  when  they  may  be  supiM)sed  to  have  reiiched  manhood.  The  in- 
cisions are  at  first  only  large  en<mgh  to  admit  a  flat-headed  pin  of  wal- 
rus ivory,  about  the  diameter  of  a  crow  quill,  worn  with  the  head  rest- 
ing against  the  gum.  These  are  soon  replace<l  by  a  slightly  stouter 
pair,  anpi  these  again  by  stouter  ones,  until  the  holes  are  stretched  to  a 
diameter  of  about  one-half  inch,  wh<»n  they  are  ready  for  the  labrets. 

We  lie^ird  of  no  spe<5ial  ceremonies  or  festivals  connected  with  the 
making  of  these  incisions,  such  as  Dall  observed  at  Norton  Sound,^  but 
in  the  one  case  where  the  operation  was  performed  at  the  village  of 
Utkia\^vlii  during  our  stay,  we  learned  that  it  was  done  by  a  man  out- 
side of  the  family  of  the  y<mth  operated  upon.  We  were  also  informed 
that  the  incisions  must  be  made  with  a  little  lancet  of  slate.  The  em- 
ployment of  an  implement  of  ancient  form  and  obsolete*,  material  for  this 
purpose  indicat<is,  as  Dall  says  in  the  i)assage  referred  to  above,  "some 
greater  significancje  than  mere  ornamentation." 

The  collection  contains  two  specimens  of  such  lancets.  No.  89721 
[1153]  (figured  in  Kept.  Point  Barrow  Expedition,  Ethnology,  PI.  v. 
Fig.  4)  is  the  ty|)e.    A  little  blade  of  soft  gray  slate  is  carefully  inclosed 

in  a  neat  case  of  cott<mwood.  The  blade  is  lanceolate, 
1-3  inches  long,  0-0  broad,  and  0*1  thick,  with  a  short, 
broad  tang.  The  faces  are  somewhat  rough,  and  ground 
with  a  broad  bevel  to  very  sharp  cutting  edges.  The 
case  is  made  of  two  similar  pieces  of  wood,  flat  on  one 
side  and  nmnded  on  the  other,  so  that  when  put  together 
they  make  a  nmnded  body  '^  inches  h>ng,  slightly  flat- 
tened, and  tajiering  toward  the  rounded  ends,  of  which 
I'lo.  91— Plug  for  one  is  somewhat  hnger  than  the  othei'.  Round  each 
riiiarging labrot  ^»^jj]  j^  .^  iianow,  doci),  trausv(M*sc  <^ro(»v(»  fov  a  string  to 

hold  the  two  ])arts  together.  A  shallow  iinHliaii  groove 
i'oniuM'ts  these  cross  grooves  on  one  i)i(M'(\  which  is  hollowed  out  (Hi  the 
flat  face  into  a  rough  cavity  of  a  sliajx*  and  size  suitable  to  receive  the 
blade,  which  is  produced  into  a  narrow,  deep  groove  at  the  i)oiiit,  in'ob- 
ably  to  k(M»]>  the  i)oint  of  the  blade  from  being  <liilled  by  touching  the 
wood.  The  otlicM-  ]>i<'ce,  which  st'ives  as  a  co\ cr,  has  merely  a  rough, 
shallow,  (►val  deiaessioii  near  the  middle.  Tin*  whole  is  <n'identlv  verv 
old,  and  the  cast'  is  browned  with  age  and  dirt. 

No.  80570  [I2()()J  is  a  similar  blade  of  reddish  purjde  slate,  mounted 
in  a  rough  haft  of  bone.  Fig.  lU,  No.  «S<)71.">  [1211  J,  is  one  of  a  pair  of 
boiK*  mcKlels,  made  tor  sale,  of  the  ivory  ])lugs  us(mI  for  enlarging  the 
hol(\s  tor  the  labrets,  coriesj)onding  in  size  to  about  the  second  ])air  used. 
It  is  roughly  whittled  out  (»f  a  coarse-grained  C()ini)act  bone,  and  closely 

'  AljLska.  i>.  141. 
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resembles  the  plugs  tifirured  liy  Dull  fioni  Ni>it(m  Soaiid,'  but  lacks  tlie 
Lole  ill  t.be  tip  for  tlie  transverse  Troodeii  ])eB,  which  is  not  used  ^t  Point 
BiUTow.  One  yonth  was  wearing  the  final  size  irf  plugs  when  we  landed 
at  the  station.  Tliette  were  brought  to  a  point  like  the  tip  of  a  walrus 
tusk,  and  had  exiictly  the  apiK'arani^e  of  the  tusks  of  a  young  walrus 
when  they  first  protrude  beyond  the  lip.  The  labrets  worn  at  Point 
Barrow  at  the  )>resent  day  are  nsnnily  of  two  patt«ru8.  One  is  a  large, 
flat,  circular  disk  about  1  ^  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  flat  stud  on  the 
back  something  like  tliat  of  a  sleevebuttou,  and  tlie  other  a  thick 
cylindrical  pIugalHmt  1  inchloiig,  and  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  with  the 
protruded  eiwl  r<nnide<J  and  the  other  exjianded  into  an  oblong  tlange, 
presenting  a  slightly  <;urved  surfa<^e  bi  the  gum.  These  plug  labrets 
are  the  c4>minon  fashion  fiir  trveryday  wear,  and  at  the  present  day, 
as  in  I>r.  Simpson's  time,  are  almost  without  exception  made  of  stone. 
Granite  or  syenite,  jxirphyry,  white  marble,  and  sometimes  <:oal  (rarely 
jade)  are  ii8<'4  for  this  purjxtse. 

One  of  the  Xunatafiminn  wore  a  glass  cmet-st«>pper  for  a  labret,  and 
iiiaHy  natives  of  IJtkiavwIfi  took  the  ghvss  sbipples  of  Worcestershire 
sauce  bottles,  whi<;h  were  thi'own  away  at  the  st-ation,  and  inserted  them 
in  the  lahi'et  holes  tor  everyday  wear,  sometimes  grinding  the  round 
top  into  an  oblong  stud.  There  is  one  si>ecJnien  of  the  plug  labrct 
in  the  <!ollection.  Labrets  of  all  kinds  are  very  highly  prized,  and  it 
was  almost  iin]>ossible  f4>  obtain  them.'  Tliimgli  we  repeatedly  asked 
for  them  an<l  pnimised  t4i  pay  a  goo«l  price,  genuine  labrets  that  bad 
been  worn  or  that  were  intended  for  actual  use  were  very  rarely  ofiiered 
for  sale,  though  at  cme  time  a  large  number  of  nmghly  made  models  or 
imitations  were  brought  in.  The  single  specimen  of  the  plug  labret 
(tii'tn)  is  No.  897))0  [IKW]  (figured  in  Point  Barrow  Report,  Ethnology, 
PI.  V,  Fig.  S).  It  is  a  cylindrical  jtlug  of  haitl,  bright  green  titone 
(jade  or  hyp(H-,hh»rite),  I-l  inches  long  and  0-(i  in  diameter  at  the  enter 
end,  which  is  rounded  oJf,  tajiering  slightly  inwanl 
and  expande<l  at  the  bas«^  into  an  ellijiticAl  di.-<k  1-:^ 
inches  long  and  0-9  broad,  shghtly  ctoncave  on  the 
surface  whi<rh  i-ests  against  the  teeth  and  gum.  The 
s]>ecimen  is  old  and  of  a  material  very  unusual  at 
Point  BaiTow.  Fig.  m.  No.  S!l7Ii»  [IUMi],  fmm  Nu- 
wHk,  may  also  be  c^illeil  a  plug  labret,  but  is  of  a 
very  unusual  jiattern,  and  said  to  be  very  old.  It 
has  an  obloug  stud  of  walrus  ivorj-  siimiounted  by 
a  largo,  transparent,  slightly  gn-onish  glass  bead,  •''"'■  w.— Lahrei  ..f  ixm«i» 
on  top  of  which  is  a  small,  translucent',  sky-blue  ""^' 

bead.  The  be^ids  are  held  on  by  a  short  wooden  )>eg,  running  through 
the  perforations  of  the  bea<ls  and  a  bole  drilled  through  the  i^'ory. 
There  is  a  somewhat  similar  labret  in  the  Museum  collection  (No.  48302) 
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frmn  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  also  vwy  tdd.    ItunmnotmtedbraBmgle 
obkatg  blue  bead. 

I  saw  bat  one  othn  labret  made  of  whole  beadfl,  and  UiJB  bad  tlizee 
good  sized  oral  blue  beads,  in  a  duster,  prqjeotiiig  from  tiie  hoSa.  It 
was  worn  by  a  man  from  Knwttk..  This  may  be  compared  with  a  sped- 
men  from  the  Mackenzie  district,  "So.  7714,  to  which  two  dmOar  beads 
are  attaehed  in  the  same  way.  The  disk  labrct  is  the  pattern  worn  on 
ftall-drest  occasions,  seldom  when  working  or  hunting.  One  disk  and 
one  ping  labret  are  freqaently  worn.  Disk  htbrets  are  made  of  sfane, 
sometimes  of  syenite  or  porphyry,  bnt  the  most  foshionable  kind  Is  made 
of  white  marble,  and  has  half  of  a  large,  bine  glass  bead  cemented  on 
tba  center  of  the  disk.  These  are  as  highly  prized  as  th«y  were  in  Dr. 
Simpson's  time,  and  we  consequently  did  not  Huooeed  in  pnwoilng  a 
specimen. 

I  obtained  one  pair  of  syenite  disk  labrets,  ITo.  66716  [197]  (figured  in 
Point  Barrow  ttept,  Ethnology,  PI.  T,  Fig.  2).  Bach  is  a  flat  oirvnlar 
disk  (1*7  and  1*6  inches  in  diamel^:,  respectively)  of  rather  coarse-grained 
black  and  white  syenite,  gionnd  very  smooth,  bat  not  polished.  On  the 
back  of  each  is  an  elliptical  atnd,  like  that  of  a  sleeve-bntton,  1>2  and 
1-1  inches  long  and  0-S  and  0-6  broad,  respectively. 

Fig.  93,  So.  2083,  is  one  of  the  bine  and  white  disks  said  to  oomefrom 
the  Anderson  Biver.  This  is  introdaced  to  represent  those  worn  at 
Point  Barrow,  which  are  of  precisely  the  same  pattern.  The  disk  is  of 
white  marble,  1}  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  center  of  it  is  cemented, 
apparently  with  oil  dregs, 
half  of  a  transparent  bloe 
glass  bead,  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  uound 
the  middle  of  which  is  cut  a 
shallow  groove.  Similarmar- 
ble  diskB  withont  the  bead 
arc  soiiietiiDoa  worn.  TtiBse 
blue  and  white  labrets  jii»iicar  to  be  worn  from  Cape  Bathurat  to  the 
Kiiuiag  petiinKula,  iiurJudiDg  ttie  Diomede  It>laiidi4  (see  figure  on  p. 
140  of  Dall's  Ahiskii).  There  are  HpecinieoH  in  the  Museum  from  the 
Anderson  Kiver  anil  from  the  north  shore  of  Norton  Sound  and  we 
saw  theiu  worn  by  the  NunittaiiDiiun,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  Point 
Barrow  and  Waiuwright  Inlet.  The  beads,  which  are  larger  than  those 
sold  by  the  Anieriean  tiiulcrs,  were  undoubtedly  obtained  from  Siberia, 
a.s  Kotzebue,  in  18IU.  tnuiid  the  [>e<>ple()f  the  sound  which  bears  bis  name 
wearing  labrets  "ornjiiiionted  with  blue  glass  beads,'"  The  high  value 
set  on  these  blue-bead  labrets  has  been  mentioued  by  Franklin*  anil  T. 
Sinipsou,^  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Sinqison.'     The  last  named  seems  to  be  the 

'  Voyigp,  Tot.  I,  |i.  !10.    Lslirptii  or  pnriiKly  1h>-  lame  patlem  m  Ihn  one iIch ribed  arelSgund  inlhi 
ftmitliplKn  or  Ihiii  vulnnie.    (See  iilu  Cboris.  Vojagx  Pi(IoI¥>qa«). 
'Id  Eip.,  p.  IIS. 
■tIamtlTe.p.  119. 
•  Op.  cit..  p.  2S». 
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flrnt  to  retrogiiize  tliat  tliu  disks  u'om  mad(^  of  inarblv.     All  |ii-v\'ioiia 
writers  s)x.>iik  of  them  as  iiiaile  of  walrus  ivory. 

There  are  still  at  Point  ItaiTowivfiswlabretsof  a  veryaui'ient  [wttteni, 
such  as  aro  said  to  have  Ikwii  worn  in  the  middle  of  the  lip.  These  are 
very  rarely  i»ut  on,  but  are  often  carried  by  the  owners  on  the  fwlt  as 
amulets.  All  that  we  siiw  were  tif  light  fiix»eii  tniiisliiceritjade.  highly 
iwlisbeil.  I  obtiiinwl  one  siieciinen,  No.  K»70o  [fWtfi]  (figurtHl  in  I'oint 
Ban-ow  Rept.,  Kthnohigy,  I'l.  v.  Fig.  1 ),  a  tbin  oblong  disk  of  light  gi(H>n, 
translucent,  ixiliithed  Jade,  2-<>  tiu-hes  long,  1-1  wide  in  the  middle,  and 
0-8  wide  at  the  ends,  with  the  outer  fa^se  slightly  o«nve\.  On  the  bju;k 
is  an  oblong  stud  with  rounde<l  ends,  slightly  curvwl  to  lit  the  gums. 

Labrets  of  this  material  and  jjattern  do  ;iot  seem  to  be  eoinmon  any- 
where. IJeetdiey  saw  one  in  Kotzebue  Sound  3  iuelie^  long  aud  1^  wide,' 
au<1  tliere  is  a  large  and  handsome  cue  in  the  Museum  bi-onght  by  Mr. 
Nelson  tVoiii  the  lower  Yukon.  A  similar  one  has  ret'ently  been  re- 
ceived from  Kotzebne  Hound. 

Fig.  94,  No..Sfl71L'  1116!)],  fnmi  Sidani  is  a  bibret  of  similar  sLape,3 
inebes  long  and  1^  broa^l.bnt  made  of  compiict  Iwme,  rather  neatly 
^■arveil  and  gi-ound 
smooth.  It  shows 
Komo  signs  of  having 
been  worn.  There 
aremarksonthcstud 
where  it  apiiears  to 
have  been  rubbed 
against  the  teeth,  and  it  is  probably  genuine.  The  purtdnise  of  this 
Hi)ceimeD  apparently  started  the  manufacture  of  bone  labrets  at  I'tki- 
avwlil,  where  no  bone  labretw,  old  or  new,  had  previously  bet^n  seen. 
For  several  days  alter  we  bought  the  specimen  from  Hidani  the  natives 
(rontiuued  to  bring  over  bono  labrets,  but  all  so  newly  and  rlumsily  made 
that  we  declined  to  pnri'ha:se 
any  more  than  four  specimens. 
About  the  same  time  they  began 
to  make  oblong  laiiretN  out  of 
soitpstone  (a  material  which  we 
never  saw  used  for  genuine  la- 

[1215],   The  purchase  of  three  specimens  of  these   started   a  whole- 
sale manufacture  of  them,  and  we  stopiH'<l  purclinRing. 

Tlie  oblong  labrct  apiH;ars  to  have  beeu  still  in  f^bion  as  lat<^  as  l«2tt, 
tor  Elstm  saw  many  of  the  men  at  Point  Barrow  wearing  oblong  labrets 
of  bone  ((/.  No.  W>712  [ll(i9]  and  stone,  U  inches  long  and  1  br»a*i.'  Un- 
fortuuattdy,  be  dcR's  not  specify  whether  they  were  worn  in  iiairs  or 

'  Voyage,  p.  2M.  >B«chey'K  Voy..  p.  308. 
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singly,  and  if  singly,  »,s  would  hv  iiutimiJ  from  tlu'ir  siw  iitid  sliiipts 
whetlier  in  the  middle  of  tlit-  lip  or  at  oiio  side, 

Nos.  89304  [1713J,  89716  [1042],  and  89717  |1031|(Kp.  !«i|  are  very  old 
labretfi,  which  are  intj>restiug  froDi  their  rpswnhlaiice  to  the  ani'iftiil. 
Aleutian  single  labrets  found  by  Ball  in  the  vave  uii  Aniakuak  Island.' 
No.  89304  fl713)  is  an  elliptictil  phig  of  bitruuluou»  coal,  with  a  projecting 
tlaiige  roand  the  bftHe,  which  is  alightly  concavo  to  tit  the  curve  of  the 
Jaw.  Tliis  labret  i«  very  old  and  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  one  of 
the  ruined  honsea  in  Utkiavwlfl,  The  other  two  labrets  ar^  of  walntx 
ivory  and  of  similar  shape,  hut  have  the  flange  only  at  the  ends  of  the 
baae.     All  of  tliose  three  are  large,  the  Inigest  being  2'3  inehuK  wide  and 


0-"  thick,  and  the  sniiillfst  1  -,'1  by  ll-.jj  so  thai  they  rct^nircd  ii  nincli  larger  i 
incision  in  the  lip  than  ie  at  present  made.  In  coimection  vlth  what 
has  been  said  of  the  ancient  habit  of  wearing  labrets  in  the  middle  of  the 
lip,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Nordenskiold  saw  men  at  Port  Clarence 
who  bad,  besides  the  ordinary  hibret  holes,  "a  similar  hole  forward  in 
the  lip."*  The  various  portraits  of  natives  previously  inserts  show  the 
present  manner  of  wearing  the  labrets  at  Point  Barrow. 


Most  of  the  wome^  and  girls  wear  necklaces  made  of  strings  of  beads, 
large  or  small,  frequently  strung  together  with  much  taste.  The  tobacco 
pouch  is  often  atta<!hed  to  this  necklace. 


Sraeeleta. — The  women  all  wear  bracelets,  which  are  sometimes  strings 
of  beads,  but  more  lommonly  circles  of  iron,  brass,  or  copper  wire,  of 
which  several  are  often  worn  on  the  same  wrist,  after  the  fashion  of 
bangle-s.    The  men  also  sometimes  wear  bracelets.    These  consist  of  cir- 


( wo  upper  flgur 
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cles  of  narrow  tboug,  upon  which  are  strung  one  or  two  large  beads  or 
a  couple  of  Dentalium  shells  (pft'tu).^ 

We  brought  home  one  pair  of  men's  bracelets  (newly  made),  one  of 
which  (89;i88  [135r>] )  is  figured  in  Point  Banow  Rept.  Ethnology,  PI.  i, 
Fig.  4.  They  are  made  of  strips  of  seal  thong  {)'2  inch  broad,  bent 
into  rings  (9*4  and  8*6  inches  in  circumference,  respectively),  with  the 
ends  slightly  overlapping  and  sewed  together.  On  each  is  strung  a 
cylindiical  bead  of  soapstone  about  one-half  in(»h  long  and  of  the  same 
diameter.    A  single  bracelet  is  generally  w^orn. 

Finger-rin^s. — Both  sexes  now  frequently  weiir  brass  finger-rings, 
called  katiVkqlfirftfi,  from  katft'kqlun,  the  middle  finger,  \\\m^>u  which 
the  ring  is  always  worn. 

MISCELLANKOrS   ORXAMEXTS. 

Beads. — In  addition  to  the  <n*naments  already  des(»ribed,  the  women 
use  short  strings  of  bejuls,  buttons,  etc.,  U>  ornament  various  parts  of 
the  dress,  especially  the  outer  side  of  the  inner  frock  (i'lupa),  and 
strings  of  bea<ls  are  often  attiichcid  to  various  objec*ts,  such  as  pipes, 
tobacco  p<mches,  et<%  One  or  two  women  were  also  observed  to  wear 
large  bunches  of  beads  and  buttons  attiiched  to  the  inner  girdle  in 
front  so  as  to  hang  down  between  the  legs 
inside  of  the  pantaloons.  A  similar  strange 
custom  was  observed  by  Beechey  atliotham 
Inl(»t,  where  a  young  woman  wore  a  good- 
sized  metal  bell  in  the  same  uncomfortable 
manner.'*  These  i)eople  appeiir  to  have  at- 
tempted themanufa<*ture  of  beads  in  forn'ier 
times,  when  they  were  not  so  easily  obtained 
as  at  present.    T)iere  is  in  the  colle<».tion  a  fig.  97.-Bcad8  of  amber, 

string  of  four  small  beads  ma<le  from  amber  picked  up  on  the  beach 
(Fig.  97,  No.  897(M)  [1710] ).  They  are  of  dark  honey-colored  transparent 
amber,  about  one-third  inch  long  and  one-half  inch  diameter  at  the 
base.  Such  beads  are  very  rare  at  the  present  day.  The  above  speci- 
mens were  the  only  ofies  seen. 

nULKr    AHTICLES. 

The  only  object  in  use  among  these  peophi  that  ran  be  considered  a 
toilet  article  is  the  small  hair  comb  (rMai'utln),  usually  made  of  walrus 
ivorv. 

The  (collection  contains  ten  specimens,  from  whicli  No.  r)<>.5006  [1^^^] 
(Fig.  98ri)  has  been  s(»lected  as  the  type.  It  is  made  of  walrus  ivory 
(from  near  the  root  of  the  tusk).  When  in  use,  it  is  held  with  the  tip  of 
the  forefinger  in  the  ring,  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  resting  on  each 

'Thcro  18  in  tin?  collection  a  hunch  nf  five  of  theso  Ahelln  (No.  89530  [1.'157],  whicharo  scarce  and  highly 
valued  uh  ornamentH.  Mr.  K.  E.  C.  SN'arnM.  of  the  U.  S.  National  Mufienm.  luw  idontitiod  the  8j)ocie^ 
»H  Dentaliam  ludianornm  (?pr.  (probahly  =  />.  prrtio#M»n.  Sby.),  calW  "aUkotci'k"  by  the  Indiann  of 
northwest  California,  and  "hiqua"  (J.  K.  Lonl)  or  "hya-qua"  (F.  Whympor)  oy  the  Indians  round 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

*Voyago,  p.  295. 
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sidf  ol'  tbe  iiefk.  Tliis  is  jjerlinps  tlic  conimoiu'st  forin  of  the  I'oml), 
thoiigli  it  iw  often  made  with  two  ciirvi-d  anna  at  the  top  iiistoad  of  a 
ring,  an  in  Fig.  08{i,  No.  665<{0  [1!*4],  or  M)iui<limoii  with  a  plain  top,  like 
No.  56572  [210]  (Fig.  98c).  Nuic?  of  the  ten  combs,  all  from  I'tkiavwln, 
an^  of  walrns  ivory,  but  No.  89785  [lOWi],  which  was  the  property  of 
ilfl'liwga,  the  Niiiiatiinmiuii,  who  spent  the  winter  of  1882-'8;i  at  Utki- 


avwTB,  is  tnmle  of  roiiiileer  autJer,  This  waa  probably  made  in  the 
interior,  wliere  antler  in  more  pleritifiil  than  ivor>'.  All  tlietw  conibH  are 
made  with  gi«tit  eare  and  iwtienee.  The  t*eth  are  iisnally  cut  witJi  a 
8»Wj  but  on  one  Rpecimeu  the  maker  nsed  the  shai-p  edge  of  a  piece  of 
tin,  as  we  had  retiise^l  to  loan  him  a  flne  saw.  This  kind  of  comb  is  very 
tike  that  described  by  Parry  from  IglnlikJ 

IMPLEMENTS   FOB   QEKEBAL   USE. 


Knives. — All  the  men  are  now  supplied  with  excellent  knives  of  civil- 
ized manufa^rture,  mostly  buteher  knives  or  sheath  knives  of  various 
patterns,  which  they  employ  for  numerous  purposes,  such  as  skinning  and 
butchering  game,  cutting  up  food,  and  rough  whittling.  Fine  whittling 
and  carving  is  usually  done  with  the  "crooked  knife,"  to  be  described 
farther  on.  In  whittling  the  knife  is  grasped  so  that  the  blade  projects 
on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand  and  is  drawn  toward  the  workman.  A 
pocketknife,  of  which  they  have  many  of  various  patterns,  is  used  in 
the  same  way.  I  observed  that  the  Asiatic  Eskimo  at  Plover  Bay  held 
the  knife  in  the  same  manner.     Capt.  Lyon,  in  describing  a  man  whit- 

I  and  Vsyigi-,  p.  IH,  Ftg.  12.  PI.  opp.  p.  H8. 
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tliiitt  at  Winter  Island,  aaya :  "As  is  customary  witli  negroes,  h«  cat  to- 
ward the  luft  hand  and  never  used  the  thumb  of  ttie  right,  an  we  do,  for 
a  check  to  the  knife."'  This  apparently  refers  to  a  similar  manner  of 
holding  the  knife.  Before  the  iQtrodu<'tion  of  iron,  knives  appear  to 
hitve  been  always  niwle  of  state,  worked  by  grinding.  We  obtained 
twenty-six  more  or  less  eomplett;  knive^  most  of  which  are  genuine  old 
implenieuts,  which  have  been  preserved  as  lieirlooma  or  amulets.  These 
knives  are  either  single  or  double  edged,  and  the  double- e*lffed  knives 
may  be  divided  into  tour  i^hisses,  according  to  tlieir  shat>e.  The  first  class 
consists  of  ratlier  small  knives  with 
the  edges  straight  or  only  slightly 
curved,  tapering  to  a  sharp  or  tnm- 
cated  point,  with  the  butt  termina- 
ting in  a  sliort  broad  tang  slightly 
narrower  than  the  blade,  which  is 
inserted  in  the  end  of  a  straight 
wooden  lialt,  at  least  as  long  as 
the  blade.  The  commonest  mate- 
rial is  a  hard,  dark  purjilc  slate, 
thougli  some  are  of  black  or  dark 
gray  slate.  Of  this  class  wo  have 
three  complete  knives  and  five 
blades  without  tlie  liaft. 

N.>.8i>584  [1107|  {figured  ill  Point 
Barrow  Bi'pt.,  Ethnology,  PI.  in, 
Fip-  3),  will  represent  this  class 
It  is  a  blade  of  dark  jiurple  slate, 
ground  smooth,  .3*5  inches  long, 
tapering  from  a  width  of  1  -3  inclies 
at  the  butt,  witii  curved  edges  to 
a  sharp  iKiint.  and  beveled  on  Imth 
fiices  from  tlif>  middle  line  to  the 
edges,  and  the  fiat  tang  is  inserted 
into  a  clett  in  the  end  of  a  straight 
haft  of  spruce.  The  blade  is  se- 
cured by  a  whippingof  about  fifteen 
turns  of  sinew  braid  h)dged  in  a  no.  w,-si.w  knt™., 

broadsbidlow  groove  round  the  end  of  the  liaft.  Innhole  in  the  other  end 
of  the  haft  is  looped  a  short  huiyard  of  sesil  thong.  Fig.  JKM,  No.  Slt-Ml 
[1011],  is  a  knife  of  the  same  class  and  about  the  same  size,  having  a  haft  4 
inches  and  a  blade  .3  inches  long.  The  bla<le  is  secured  by  two  lashings, 
of  which  the  first  is  a  mirrow  striji  of  whalebone,  and  the  other  of  sinew 
braid.  The  materials  of  blade  and  haft  are  the  same  as  befoi'c.  No. 
8ft>8.">  (1710]  (Fig.  mb],  has  a  bla<le  of  dark  gray  slate,  and  the  iiaft, 
which  appears  to  be  of  cotton  wood,  is  in  two  longitudinal  sections.     The 
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lashini;  which  hoItU  thenc  two  sections  togetlier  is  of  braided  sinew.     Of 

the  blades,  the  only  8harp-tK)inted  one,  No.  56684  [228]  (Fig.  100),  is  like 
the  blade  of  89r»84  JII07],  but  rather  larger.  The  others, 
all  have  rounded  or  tnineatetl  points  and  are  not  over  3J 
inches  long,  including  the  tang,  but  otherwiBe  closely 
resemble  the  blades  already  described.  They  all  show 
signs  of  considerable  age  and  several  of  them  are  nicked 
and  gapped  on  the  edge  li'om  use.  Knives  of  this  rlass 
are  not  like  any  in  use  at  the  present  day,  and  it  wa» 
not  imssiblc  to  lenni  defiuitely  whether  tliis  shape  ser\'ed 
any  s]iecial  purjiose.  We  were,  however,  given  to  under- 
staud  that  the  sharp-pointed  ones  were  sometimes,  at 
least,  used  for  stabbing.  Perhaps  they  were  nsed  specially 
for  cutting  np  the  smaller  animals. 

The  second  class,  of  which  there  are  four  specimens,  is. 
not  unlike  the  first,  but  the  blade  is  short  and  broad, 
with  strongly  curved  edges,  and  always  sharp  pointed, 
while  the  liaft  is  always  much  longer  than  the  blade. 
^k  if'^iiuiilr'"  Instead  of  being  evenly  beveled  oft'  on  both  faces  from  the 
middle  line  to  the  edges,  they  are  either  slightly  convex, 

worke<l  down  gra<lually  to  the  edge,  or  flat  with  narrowly  beveled 

«lges.     They  ai-e  all  small  knives,  the  longest  being  8-3  inches  long, 

with  the  blade  i)roJe(-tiiig 

3-1  inches  from  the  luift,     ^ 

and  the  shortest  -l-!t  inches. 

with  the  blade  proJtK'ting 

only  1-4  inches. 

Fig.Hll.So.S058:t[I305), 

is  a  knife  of  this  class,  witli 

the  blade  a  nearly' 

eral  tnani;h- il-4 


rsUlshnntlne-kuire. 
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isli  Hlat*,  6  inulies  long  aud  2-6  inches  broad,  witli  the  edgea  broadly  bev- 
eled on  both  fa^res.  The  haft  of  spruce  in  in  two  longitudinal  Bections, 
put  together  b»  as  to  inclose  the  short  tang  of  the  blade,  and  is  secured 
by  a  tight  whipping  of  eight«eti  turns  of  fine  seal  twine,  and  painted 
with  r&d  ochcr.  Tliis  knife  is 
new  aiHl  wa»  mmle  for  sale,  %  , 
but  is  undoubtedly  a  correct 
model  of  an  an<'ient  pattern, 
as  Uo.  56076  [2(M|  (Fig.  104), 
which  is  certmiily  ancient,  ap- 
penrs  to  be  tlie  bWle  of  just 
sucli  a  knife.  We  were  told  that  the  latter  was  intended  for  cutting 
blubber.  This  perhaps  means  that  it  was  a  whaling  knife.  Mr.  Nelson 
brought  lioine  a  magnificent  knife  of  jirecisely  the  same  pattern,  made 
of  light  green  jade. 

Tlie  two  kni\efl,  representing  the  fourth  class,  are  both  new  aud 
made  for  sale,  having  hlailcs  uf  soft  slate.  As  wo  obtaineil  no  genuine 
knives  of  this  pattern,  it  is  jiossihle  that  they  are  merely  commercial 
fabrications.    The  two  knives  are  very  nearlj'  alike,  but  the  larger,  No. 

^^^^ 89590  [98i]  (Fig.  105),  is 

%  ,;^^^^^^^iK3SBMWMB^^^^S^    the  more  carefnJJy  made. 
Tlie  blade  is  of  light  green- 
ish gray  slate,  6-2  inches 
Zr~r,    ',        ',     .   „  long,  and  2  inches  broad. 

Fin.  105..-LtiD(B  nUle  knife.  =  ' 

and  IS  straight  nearly  to 
the  tip,  wliere  it  curves  to  a  sharp  point,  making  a  blade  Uke  that  of 
the  Roman  gladius.  The  liaft  is  a  piece  sawed  out  of  the  beam  of  an 
antler,  and  has  a  cleft,  sawed  in  one  end  to  receive  the  short  broad 
tang  of  tlie  blade.     The  whipping  is  of  sinew  braid. 

The  fiiugle-edgwl  knives  were  proliably  all  meant  specially  for  cut- 
ting food,  and  are  all  of  the  same  genenil  jiattern,  varying  in  size  from 
a  blade  only  2J  inches  long  to  one  of  7  inches.  The  bla<le  is  generally 
more  stningly  curve<l  along  the  edge  than  on  the  back  and  is  usually 
8har])-l)ointed.  It  is  fitted  witli  a  hniad  tang  to  a  straight  haft,  usually 
shorter  than  the  blade.  Then' 
are  in  the  collection  four  complete 
knives  and  five  nnliafted  blades. 
N"o.  89597  [la^ia]  (Fig.  lOfi)  isa  typ- 
ical knife  of  thiskiud.  Thebhide 
is  of  black  slate,  rather  rough,  aud 
is  I)-6  inches  long  (including  the  tang), 
inch  long  and  the  same  breadth,  is  lashed  against  one  end  of  the  fiat 
haft  of  hone  which  is  cut  away  to  retreive  it,  with  Ave  turns  of  stout 
seal  thong.  No,  80504  [1053J  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  hav- 
ing the  tang  inserted  in  a  cleft  in  the  cud  of  the  haft,  and  No.  89589a 


^?*%«*"*i^ 


Lar)^  Hingle-edged  slalo  kuifo. 

The  tang,  which  is  about  one-half 
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[lUTr^J  luts  tbe  b^ck  nwin*  riir\'e<l  tliau  the  «ilg(%  the  haft  f>f  iuitler  atiA 
tlif  Iw^tiui;  of  wlialcboiip.  All  Dirre  arp  of  very  mile  wofknutDKlii]*. 
No.  Kt.V(7  (lii47]  in  u  (oniill  kiiife  with  u  truncated  i>oiiil  and  the  tung 
bobeddMl  vitbunt  btniiiu^  in  tbv  end  at  a  roaehly  made  liaft  of  Imnp. 

Slofit  of  I)m>  hlad49  iire  lltoxe  of  knives  iiimilur  tu  the  t)-iM>,  more 
HUMittily  Sniitbf>d,  but  No.  ■'iCTIL'  [TJIi\  {Fig.  107ii)  in  iu>tH-4«lil<«  for  tlt« 
cxtrenip  "Iiell)-'"  of  tlie  edge  and  the 
srooutbneKt  witli  whieli  llie  faucet*  «re 
berelwl  tttmt  tjawk  n>  vAgv,  Sm-li 
kniv»t  »l>)irtH«i-)i  llir  MuiaitnVninnd 
knifv  (ulu.  uln'ni).  No.  StNIOl  [Ilti] 
(Fig.  107ft)  in  aluHtKt  dnnblp-cil)^!, 
the  Iiwk  being  roniided  off.  Fig. 
1(«,  So.  aOKtl  [1081},  16  a  verj-  re- 
iDiirkahle  fimii  t»f  sbite  kuife,  of 
which  thin  watt  (he  only  Rpet-'iBieu 
sivn.  Ill  )diH|te  it  :«oi»ewb»t  resem. 
bli-K  H  liHtrhet,  having  a  bnuid  tri- 
Mjnilor  blade  with  a»itrungly4-urv-edfnttiu(:»l(!e.HlouellH>barkof  which 
ia  fittud  a  atuul  haft  of  bone  11^  inches  lon^;.  llie  liludeisof  »ofl.  dark 
parple  Hlate.  ground  sniouth.  and  reHeinbleH  the  nioderu  knives  in  haWug 
the  liliarp  tiitting  edgv  Ix-veled  alniottt  wholly  on  one  face^  The  liania 
the  foretihafl  of  an  t>l<l  whale  hur)HM>n,  and  in  made  ot  whale's  lH>n& 
The  iKU'k  or  the  blade  is  Rttcil  into  a  dee|i  iL-initw  saw  t'ut,  and  held  on 
l.y  tin.-'-  v.-ry  i.ial  lu-hiit-^of  narr.iw  stiii.^  ..f  «  lial.-lw.ii.-.  t-.u-h  ..I  whi.h 
passes  tluoai^  »  hole  drflted  thnm^  the  blade  lOose  to  the  haft  and 
thnm^  a  pair  of  vertical  holes  in  the  haft  on  each  aide  of  the  Idade^ 
meee  holes  eonTerge  towards  the  bai^  ai  the  haft  and  aie  Joiaed  hr 
a de^  channel,  so  that  the  lashing  is eountetsuBk  below  the— tfiiee of 


lut.—pFciilbmiUui  knife. 


the  haft.  This  implement  was  brought  down  &om  Nuwttk  and  offered 
for  sale  aaa  knife  anciently  used  for  cutting  off  the  blubber  of  a  whale. 
The  pnrcbaeer  got  the  imprertHiun  that  it  was  formerly  attached  to  a 
hm^  pole  and  used  like  a  whale  Kpade.  On  more  careful  examination 
alter  our  return  it  wuh  discovered  that  the  haft  was  reallj'  part  of  an  old 
harpoon  and  that  the  laabingtt  aud  holea  to  receive  them  were  e\idently 
newer  than  the  haft 
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It  is  possible  that  the  blade  may  have  be^n  long  ago  fitted  to  the 
haft  and  that  the  tool  may  have  been  used  as  described.  That  knives 
of  this  sort  were  occasionally  used  by  the  Eskimo  is  shown  by  a  speci- 
men in  the  Museum  from  Norton  Sound.  This  is  smaller  than  the  one 
described  but  has  a  slate  blade  of  nearly  the  same  shape  and  has  a 
haft,  for  hand  use  only,  put  (m  in  the  same  way. 

With  such  knives  as  these  the  cut  is  made  by  drawing  the  knife  toward 
the  user  instead  of  pushing  it  away,  as  in  using  the  round  knife.  We 
found  no  evidence  that  these  Eskimo  ever  used  knives  of  ivory  (except 
for  cutting  snow)  or  ivory  knives  with  bits  of  iron  inlaid  in  the  edge, 
such  as  have  been  observed  among  those  of  the  East. 

Fig.  109,  No.  89477  [1422],  is  a  very  extraordinary  implement,  which 
was  brought  down  from  Point  Barrow  and  which  has  evidently  been 
exposed  alongside  of  some  corpse  jit  the  cemetery.  The  blade  is  a  long, 
flat,  thin  piece  of  whale- 
bone wedged  between 
the  two  parts  of  the 
haft,  which  has  been 
sawed  lengthwise  for 
6J  inches  to  receive  it.  ^*^-  '^^"^'^^  -*^^  wUai.bono  i,iaae. 

The  haft  is  a  slender  i)iece  of  antler.  No  other  specimens  of  the  kind 
were  seen,  nor  have  similar  implements,  to  my  knowle<lge,  been  observed 
elsewhere.  The  natives  insisted  that  it  was  genuine,  and  was  formerly 
used  for  cutting  blubber. 

I  have  introduced  four  figures  of  old  iron  or  steel  knives,  of  which 
we  have  six  specimens,  in  order  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  natives 
in  early  days,  when  iron  was  scarce,  utiUzed  old  case-knives  and  bits  of 
tools,  fitting  them  with  hafts  of  their  own  make.  All  agree  in  having 
the  edge  beveled  on  the  upper  fa<!e  only.  All  the  knives  which  they  ob- 
tain from  the  whites  at  the  present  day  are  worked  over  with  a  file  so  as 
to  bring  the  bevel  on  one  fiice  only.     Fig.  110,  No.  89290  [970],  from 

Nuwiik,  has  a  blade 
of  iron,  and  the  fiat 
haft  is  made  of  two 
longitudinal  sec- 
tions of  reindeer 

Fio.  110— Small  inm  knife.  ._        ,     ,  ,  ^  ,. 

antler,  held  together 
with  four  large  rivets  nearly  e(iuidistant.  The  two  whi(*h  x)ass  through 
the  tang  are  of  brass  and  tlie  other  two  of  iron.  The  blade  is  3-6  inches 
long,  the  haft  4-1  long  and  0-9  broad.  Fig.  110,  No.  89294  [901],  from 
Utkiavwlfi,  has  a  short,  thick,  and  sharp-pointed  blade,  and  is  hafted 
in  the  same  way  with  antler,  one  section  of  the  haft  being  cut  out  to 
receive  the  short,  thick  tang.  The  first  two  rivets  are  of  iron,  the  other 
three  of  brass  and  not  (piite  long  enough  to  go  wholly  through  the  haft. 
The  blade  is  barely  2  inches  long.  Fig.  111«,  No.  89297  [1125],  from 
Nuwuk,  has  a  short  blade,  2^  inches  long,  and  the  two  sections  of  the 
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baft  arv  tirld  togfiluT^  not  by  rivets,  bnt  by  a  <-Iom»  spiral  lasliiutr  of 
■toot  t^«l  tliotig  ext4-n(liDg  the  whole  len^b  nf  the  bafl.  'ifn.  8n293 
{1330J,  Fig.  1116.  from  Utkwvwifl,  hait  a  peculiarly  sbapwi  blade,  whii-h 
ift  a  bit  n(  Mome  ntev]  ttxtl  imbt-ilded  in  the  euil  of  a  Htraight  bit  of 
ant1<^  i  inches  Kmg.  Ook  of  tbp*M'  knives,  not  fi^ired,  in  evidently 
partof  thi-  hladoof  an  old-taHhioniHl  i-urved  eattp  knife.     It  itt  stam]ied 


with  the  nanxo  "Wilduii,"  and  iinderueath  this  are  three  ti^ires.  of 
whit^h  only  <>  can  be  made  out.  Tliis  may  1h!  a  table  knife  bought  or 
Htolen  from  tbn  I'lorvr  in  1852-'54. 

There  ih  in  the  collection  one  large  double-edgetl  knife  (Kig.  U2,  No. 
HO:iflft  [ll((2])0f  prei'isely  the  flame  foi-m  an  the  Mlate  limiting  knife  (l^ig. 

103) and  Mr.NelwmNjiuli'  kiiilV  previously ntiontil.    Tlie  bhideiti.f 

thiek  itbeet  iron,  whieli  has  in  it  u  <-onple  of  rivet  bolcii,  mid  the  butt 
of  reindeer  antler  in  two  sectiona,  held  together  by  a  large  copper  rivet 


% 


■wmWm&W' 


Ht  eaeli  end  nud  a  marline  of  ninew  braid.  Ea«h  edge  has  a 
bevel  on  one  face  only,  the  two  edges  being  beveled  on  opposite  faces. 
There  are  a  small  number  of  such  knives  Htill  in  use,  especially  as  hunting 
knives  (for  cutting  up  walrus,  one  man  waid).  They  are  considered  to 
be  better  than  ino<lern  knives  for  keeping  oif  evil  spirits  at  night.  As 
is  not  unusual,  the  antiquity  of  the  object  has  probably  invested  it  with 
acertain  amount  of  suiierstitions  regard.  These  knives  are  undoubtedly 
the  same  as  the  " donble-edged  knivea  (pan'-na)"  mentioned  by  Dr. 
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Simpson  (op.  cit.,  p.  266)  us  brought  for  sale  by  the  Nuuatanmiuii,  who 
obtained  them  from  the  Siberian  natives,  and  which  he  believes  to  be 
carried  as  far  as  the  strait  of  Fury  and  Hecla.  It  would  be  interestilig 
to  dexiide  whether  the  stone  hunting  knives  were  an  original  idea  of  the 
Eskimo,  or  whether  they  were  copies,  in  stone,  of  the  first  few  iron 
knives  obtained  from  Siberia;  but  more  material  is  needed  before  the 
matter  can  be  cleared  up. 

The  natives  of  Point  Barrow,  in  ordinary  conversation,  call  all  knives 
savik,  which  also  means  iron^  and  is  identically  the  same  as  the  word 
used  in  Greenland  for  the  same  objects.  If,  then,  there  was  a  time,  iis 
these  people  say,  when  their  ancestors  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  iron — and  the  large  number  of  stone  implements  still  found  among 
them  is  strongly  cx)rroborative  of  this — the  use  of  this  name  indicates 
that  the  first  iron  was  obtained  from  the  east,  along  Avith  the  soap- 
stone  lamps,  instead  of  from  Siberia.  Had  it  first  come  fiom  Siberia,  as 
tobacco  did,  we  should  expect  to  find  it,  like  the  latter,  called  by  a 
Eussian  or  Siberian  name. 

Like  all  the  Eskimo  of  North  America  from  ('ape  Bathurst  westward^ 
the  natives  of  Point  Barrow  use  for  fine  whittling  and  carving  on  wood, 
ivory,  bone,  etc.,  '* crooked  knives,"  consisting  of  a  small  blade,  set  on 
the  under  side  of  the  end  of  a  long  curved  haft,  so  that  the  edge,  which 
is  beveled  (mly  on  the  upi)er  face,  prqjec^ts  about  as  much  as  that  of  a 
spokeshave.  The  curv(*  of  blade  and  haft  is  such  that  when  the  under 
surface  of  the  blade  rests  against  the  surface  to  be  cut  the  end  of  the 
haft  points  up  at  an  angle  of  about  45^.  This  knife  ditt'ers  essentially 
from  the  crooked  carving  knife  so  generally  used  by  the  Indians  of 
North  America.  As  a  rule  the  latter  has  only  the  bhule  (which  is 
oft^n  double  edged)  curved  and  stuck  into  the  end  of  a  straight  haft. 
These  knives  are  at  the  present  time  made  of  iron  or  steel  and  are  of  two 
two  sizes,  a  large  knife,  mi'dllfi,  with  a  haft  10  to  20  inches  long,  intended 
for  working  on  wood,  and  a  small  one,  savigro'n  (lit.  **  an  instrument  for 
shaving"),  with  a  haft  6  or  7  inches  long  and  intended  specially  for  cut- 
ting bone  and  ivory.  Both  sizes  are  handle<l  in  the  same  way.  The 
knife  is  held  close  to  the  blade  between  the  index  and  second  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  with  the  thumb  over  the  edge,  which  is  toward  the  work- 
man. The  workman  draws  the  knife  toward  him,  using  his  thumb  as  a 
check  to  gauge  the  depth  of  the  cut.  The  natives  use  these  knives  with 
very  great  skill,  taking  off  long  and  very  even  shavings  and  i)roducing 
very  neat  workmanship.* 

There  are  in  the  collecti(m  four  large  knives  and  thirteen  small  ones. 
No.  89278  [787]  (Fig.  113)  will  serve  as  the  type  of  the  large  knives. 
The  haft  is  a  piece  of  reindeer  antler,  flat  on  one  face  and  rounded  on 
the  other,  and  the  curve  is  toward  the  rounded  face.  The  flat  faee  is 
hollowed  out  by  cutting  away  the  cancellated  tissue  from  the  bend  to 


•  Compare  this  with  what  Capt.  Parry  sayK  of  the  workmanship  of  the  people  of  Iglulik  (2d  Voy.,p. 
336).  The  almost  exclasive  use  of  the  double-edged  pan'na  is  the  reason  their  work  is  so  "remarkably 
coarse  and  clumsy." 
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tbc  tdp,  and  tlit>'l<)wer  ttlf^u  i»  slujiul  i)&  »o  tliut  the  t^iid  of  tlit>  hall  in 
flat,  and  narrow,  with  a  slight  twist.  The  blade  in  rivt?ted  U>  tlit'  flat 
fiiw  (if  the  haft  with  three  iron  rivets,  and  is  a  piece  of  a  saw  counter- 
sunk flush  with  thi'  surface  iif  the  haft,  bo  that  it  follows  its  cumitiire. 
The  cutting  c<lf.'e  iw  beveled  only  on  the  upper  face.  The  lower  edge  of 
th«  halt,  finm  thebliwlefothe  place  where  it  begiusto  narrow,  is  pienied 
with  eleven  eqiiidtstaut  hole«,  through  which  is  laced  li  piece  of  seal- 
skin thong,  the  two  parts  crossing  like  a  shoe-lacing,  to  prevent  the 


hand  from  slipping.  The  oniamental  patt<^ru  on  the  upper  face  of  the 
halt  is  ini-ise<l  and  was  originally  colored  with  red  ocher,  but  is  n(iw 
micd  with  dirt. 

Fig.  ll-l,  No.  8fl7*(  [10C4d),  is  a  veiy  long  hafted  knife  (the  haft  is 
12-3  inches  long),  but  otherwise  resembles  the  type,  though  not  so 
elaborately  ornameutcMl.  The  blade  is  al-so  a  bit  of  a  saw.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  sheath  3^  inches  long,  made  of  black  sealskin  with  the 
black  side  out,  doubled  over  at  one  side,  and  9*'we<l  "over  and  over" 
down  the  other  side  and  round  one  end.  To  the  open  end  ia  sewed  a  bit 
of  thong  with  a  alit  in  the  end  of  it,  into  which  one  end  of  a  lanyanl  of 
seal  twine  15  inches  long  is  fastened  with  a  becket-hitth.    When  the 


14.— Large  crooked  knire, 


sheath  ih  fitted  over  the  blade  the  lanyard  is  passed  through  a  hole  iu 
the  haft  and  made  fast  by  two  or  three  turns  around  it.  Such  sheaths 
are  often  used  by  careiul  workmen.  This  particular  knife  was  the 
property  of  the  "  inlander"  Ilft'bwgif,  previously  mentioned.  No.  89283 
[967|,  ironi  Nnwiik,  is  interesting  as  being  the  only  left-handed  tool  we 
obtained.  The  fourth  knife  has  a  blade  with  a  cutting  edge  of  3^  inches, 
while  that  of  each  of  the  others  is  3  inches. 

The  small  knife  differs  little  from  the  ml'dllii  except  in  haviug  the 
haft  very  much  shorter  and  not  tax)ered  off  at  the  tip.  Fig.  116o,  No. 
36552  [145],  fi^m  UtkiavwIS,  shown  a  common  form  of  this  kind  of 
knife,  though  the  blade  usually  has  a  sharp  point  like  those  of  the  large 
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knives,  projecting  beyond  the  end  of  the  haft.  This  knife  has  a  blade 
of  iron  riveted  on  with  two  iron  rivets  to  a  haft  of  reindeer  antler.  The 
edges  of  the  haft  close  to  the  blade  are  roughenexi  with  crosscuts  to 
prevent  shpping. 

The  blades  of  the  small  knives  are  frequently  inserted  into  a  cleft  in 
the  edge  of  the  haft,  as  in  Fig.  115ft,  896:^2  [827],  and  89277  [1172].  The 
blade,  in  such  cases,  is  secured  by  wedging  it  tightly,  with  sometimes  the 
addition  of  a  lashing  of  thong  through  a  hole  in  the  haft  and  round  the 
heel  of  the  blade.    The  blade  is  usually  of  steel,  in  most  cases  a  bit  of 


a 


Flo.  115. — Siuall  rnKiked  kiiivon. 


a  saw  and  the  haft  of  reindeer  antler,  generally  plain,  unless  the  circular 
hollows,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  No.  89277  [1172],  which  are  very  com- 
mon, are  intended  for  ornament.  Fig.  110,  No.  89275  [1183],  from  Ut- 
kiavwln,  is  a  rather  pex^uliar  knife.  The  haft,  Avhich  is  the  only  (me 
seen  of  walrus  ivory,  is  nearly  straight,  and  the  unusually  long  point 
of  the  blade  is  strongly  bent  up.  The  rivets  are  of  copper.  This  knife, 
the  history  of  which  we  did  not  obtain,  was  very  likelv  meant  both  for 
wood  and  ivory.    It  is  old  and  rusty  and  has  been  long  in  use. 


Fro.  lie— Crtiokeii  knife. 


All  of  the  crooked  knives  in  the  <*ollection  are  genuine  implements 
which  have  been  a<*tually  in  use,  and  do  not  differ  in  type  from  the 
crooked  knives  in  the  Museum  from  the  Mackenzie  district,  Kotzebue 
Sound,  and  other  parts  of  Alaska.  Similar  knives  appear  to  be  used 
am(mg  the  Siberian  Eskimo  and  the  Chukches,  w^ho  have  adopt(»d  their 
habits.  rioo])er  (Tents,  etc.,  p.  175),  mentions  "a  small  knife  with  a 
bent  blade  and  a  handle,  generally  made  of  the  tip  of  a  deer's  horn,''  as 
one  in  general  use  at  Plover  Bay,  and  handled  in  the  same  skillful  way 
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a8  at  I'uiiit  Baii-uw.'  Atiiiiii};  tbi-  KKkiinu  ol'  thf  ceiitTHl  ivgiiPU  tliuy 
ait'  almost  eutu'ely  uuknowii.  Tlie  only  mention  I  have  seiea  of  such 
ttK>\»  ia  in  Parry's  Scx'tiiid  Voyaffc  (p.  5*)4),  where  he  sjMiakii  of  >te>eiug  nt 
Iglulik  "8evt»ral  opcu  kuiven  with  crooked  wooden  liauiUes,"  whicli  lie 
thlukH  "laiist  have  been  ol)tHin»l  liy  cnnuutuiiL-aticm  alougHiioi-e  with 
HudHoiiBay."  lean  tiinl  ni)h;|iivii[ii-ri,tigiit-e,(irde»Hinptionof  thestv'iiut 
("tool"),  (Ac  t^X)l  |iur  i-\ii'!liMi('c  ol'  tlin  Green  landers,  except  the  follow- 
ing definition  in  Kleiuschjiiiilfs  ■■Gr(*nlaii(isk  Ordbog";  "2.  Spet^iaily 
a  uaiTow,  longhatl^^d  knil'f,  wliitli  iH  HLariieut^U  on  om>  wide  und  slightly 
curveil  at  the  tip  (ami  wliicli  \h  a  Greenlandor's  ehii>l'  tool)."  Thit*  rieeiiiH 
to  indiciite  that  thim  knife,  m  coniroon  in  tbt>  West,  is  ef|nally  eniuriion 
m  Greenland.' 

Whether  thefle  i>eople  used  ci-ooked  kiiivtsw  before  the  introdnetionof 
iron  is  by  iiu  menus  eertEtin,  though  not  iiuprobubh'.  Fig,  117a,  No. 
89C33  [119(iJ,  fi-oin  Utkiavwin,  is  a  knife  made  by  imbedding  a  flake  of 
gray  flint  in  the  lower  edg»!  of  a  hail  of  n>indwr  antler,  of  the  pi-oper 
shape  and  eurvatnre  for  a  mldlln  handle.  Tin-  liaft  in  koiIhI  and 
iiiKhiubtedly  old,  whilu 
rheflakedsurfat^^esoftlje 
flint  do  not  HWim  fhjsli, 
Dud  the  edge  showti 
sliglit  nickut,  as  if  it  had  been 
used.  Had  this  knife  la-^n  fu). 
lowed  by  others  ec)uul)ygc'iiuinB 
loukiQg,  I  should  hitve  no  hes- 
itation in  prunoiuuaog  it  a  pre- 
bistori*-  knife,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  present  stttel  rnu-.  The  fa4-t,  how- 
ever, tliiit  its  purehiise  pave  rise  to  tlic  ni!»unfa«'lure  of  n  liost  of  dint  J 
knives  !ill   obviously   new   iind   more  .md  mure  ehim.sily  roii.le.  iiiili 

refliaed  to  bny  any  more,  leads  me  to  soapect  that  it  vas  fftbricsted 
with  very  great  care  from  old  material,  and  akillftilly  Roiled  by  the  maker. 
Ten  of  these  knives  of  flint  were  piirehased  wittun  a  fortnight  before 
we  detected  the  deceit.  Fig.  1176,  No.  89630  [1212]  is  one  of  the 
best  of  these  counterfeits,  made  by  wedging  a  freshly  flal[e<l  flint  blade 
into  the  haft  of  au  old  savigrou,  which  has  been  somewhat  trimmed  to 
receive  the  blade  and  soiled  and  charred  to  make  it  look  old.  Other 
more  carelessly  made  ones  had  clumsily  carved  handles  of  whale's  bone, 
with  roughly  flaked  flints  stuck  into  them  and  glued  in  with  oil  dregs. 
All  of  these  came  from  UtkiavwTii.  Another  auspicious  circumstance 
is  that  a  few  days  previously  two  slat«-bladed  crooked  knives  had  been 
brought  down  from  Nuwilk  and  accepted  without  question  as  ancient. 
On  examining  the  specimens  since  our  return,  I  tlud  that  while  the 
hafts  are  certainly  old,  the  blades,  which  are  of  soft  slate  easily  worked, 


disk  Id  IBOS. 
kolts  in  piitteni. 


naked  knlfa"  (Toyice,  p.  lai),  u  one  nt  the  tools  nied  In 
■t  ttas  NatloDkl  MnMUDi.    It  In  mmirkablj  like  tl>«  In 
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are  «»  «;ertaiiily  new.  Fig.  ilHu,  IIHd,  i-epi-eHent  tli«8o  two  kiiivea 
(89r>HI»[  1002],  81)580  [lOfil]),  which  have  the,  bliulm  laHlatl  ou  with  diter 
sinew.  It  is  wortliy  «f  note  ill  tliis  nonnci-tion  tliiit  there  are  no  stoue 
knivpH  of  thiu  pntttirii  in  tho  niaHeiim  from  any  other  Iw^ality. 

The  wonieu  einphty  for  all  i>uri>0HeH  for  whii-h  ii  kniff  or  HcittnorK  could 
be  iiHcd  a  Hcinimrcular  knife  of  the  uiinte  ^iioral  ty]ic  as  thoH<Ml<'Hmt)ed 
by  every  writer  ftom  tlic  daya  of  Bgede,  who  has  had  to  deal  with  the 


'  m,  ^rif^^^mm^a 


Etikinin.  The  kuive»  at  the  present  day  are  in»<le  of  Kteei,  usually,  and 
perliapH  always,  of  a  pie^Mi  of  a  saw  hlade,  which  gives  a  sheet  of  steel  of 
the  pi-oiier  lireadth  and  thickness,  and  are  mannfaiitiireil  by  the  natives 
themHclves.  Dr.  Simpson  says'  that  in  his  time  they  were  bnmglit 
from  Kotxebue  Sound  by  tlie  Nunatailniinn,  who  obtaincil  them  from  the 
Siberian  Kskiino.  There  ai'C  in  the  collection  three  of  these  steel  knives, 
nil  of  the  small  size  generally  called  ulurn  ("little  fihi").  No.  .'Mir)4«  [I4J 
has  b<H'n  picked  <nit  for  dcscripthm  (Fig.  119). 
Tlie  blaile  is  wedged  into  a  handle  of  walnis 
ivory.  The  omanientntioii  on  the  handle  is 
of  incised  lines  and  ilots  bhuikenwt.  The  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  bladt^  is  bcveletl  on  one  fiice 
only.  This  knife  represents  the  gencnil 
shape  of  knives  of  tliis  sort,  but  is  rather  ' 
smaller  than  most  of  them.  I  have  seen  some  knives  with  blades  fully 
5  or  0  inches  long  aiul  deep  in  pro))ortion.  The  handle,  is  almost  always 
of  walnis  ivory  and  of  the  shaiM)  figure<l,  I  do  not  remember  over 
seeing  an  (ilu  blade  secured  otherwise  than  by  fitting  it  tightly  into  a 
narrow  slit  in  the  handle,  except  in  one  c^tse,  when  the  handle  was  part 
of  tlie  original  handle  of  the  saw  of  which  the  knife  wiui  math',  left 
still  rivetwl  on. 

It  is  not  iKHressary  to  specify  th<!  vaiions  pur|)osi^s  for  which  the^e 
kni\-es  are  used.  Whene\er  a  woman  wishes  to  c at  anything,  from  her 
IVhmI  to  a  thread  in  her  sewing,  she  uses  an  ulu  in  ])refcreuce  to  anything 
else.  The  knite  is  handh^  precisely  as  descrilwd  among  the  cnstern  , 
K.skimo,  making  the  cut  by  pushing  iush-ad  of  drawing,' thus  dill'cring 
fi-om  the  hmg-hiindled  nmnd  knife  mentioned  above.     Knives  of  this 
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|j;ittj'ni  ar«  very  geiiemlly  iiswl  iiinont;  tli«  wust^ni  bj^kimo,  Iml  iu 
tin-  ea»t  tliii  Itliidn  iH  iilwuyit  ito{)ai'aI«<l  fnnii  tJie  tmiiiUe  by  a  «hoil  (thiviik. 
:m  in  onr  raiiicinf^  kiiivox. 

Tlii^  uafives  of  i*oiiit  liarrctw  iined  rounil  kiiiv(^H  long  Iwfiiro  tlip  intro* 
duction  of  iron.  Tliere  are  in  tin-.  rolleAjtioii  tweiity-tliii'i-  iiioro  tir  \vm 
I'liriif i1(>U-  I'uuiid  knives  of  mUiik'^  moat  nf  wliiuti 
iiri-  ncniiiiic  implements  that  iiiive  bt-tm  iiiwd. 
<.)!'  tlii'Mi'  ;i  few,  which  ave  perbaps  the  more 
ret't^iit  oiit^sjiavt^  IdmU-R  not  unlike  the  niodepu 
«t«»elknife.  Foriiistanoc,  No.8»680[lHWl  Fir. 
130,  ha8  A  hlftile  of  h»nl  ppray  mica  Hlat«  nf  al- 
most piwisely  the  iftiMlern  «)i;iiie,  l>rit  both 
tiwcw  lire  griiiiiijilly  w.nkeil  down  fu  the  iiit- 
tinn  edfie  witlKiiit  u  hevel  on  eilhei'.  The 
'''^'''  handle  in  very  Isirjje  and  stont  and  maile  of 

(ioarw  whale'B  bone.  Tbia  knife  WiW  saiil  t-u  havB  rome  from  tlie  ruined 
viilaftt'  'It  Pernyw.  Fiy.  121,  No.  fi!Wi7!)  [Jt7t],  from  NiiwElk.  was  made 
for  sale,  but  is  gierbaps  it  model  of  a  form  Hometinien 
used.  The  shape  of  the  hliwie  is  quit*^  diffeient  fVoiri 
those  now  in  use,  in  liaviiig  the.  cutting  edge  turiiul 
HO  strongly  to  the  front.  The  handle  is  of  oak  and  t  he 
blade  of  rather  hard,  dark  pnrple  slate.  Fig.  122,  Sfmm 
[985J,  also  from  \nwttk,  and  made  for  the  market,  in 
intrmiuced  to  show  a  nietliod  of  hafting  whi<;h  may 
have  been  formerly  employed.  The  haft  is  of  leindew  'fi.^JZJ^SS^'* 
antler  in  tvo  longitudinal  sectional,  betveen  which 
the  blade  Ib  wedged.  These  two  seotjoos  ue  held  together  by  tadiioga 
of  sinew  at  each  end,  passing  through  h<des  in  each  {dece  and  roond  the 
eaUs.  These  lashings  being  put  on  wet,  have  shrank 
a  that  the  blade  is  very  tightly  clasped  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  handle.  The  commoner  form  of 
these  stone  knives,  however,  has  tlie  bavk  of  the 
bla^le  nnich  longer,  so  that  the  sides  are  straight  in- 
,  stead  «)f  oblique  and  usually  round  off  graduiilly  at 

the  einls  of  the  cutting  edge  without  being  produced 

vZl^kiiifts,  int"  'I  l)oiut  at  either  end.     No.  89GS2  (958]  is  a  torni 
""■"  '''^"-  intermediate  between  this  and  the  modern  sltape, 

having  a  blade  with   a   h>ng   biwk,  bnt    pro- 
duce<l  into  a  sharp  i>oint  at  one  end.    The  han- 
dle is  of  reindeer  antler  and  tlie  blaile  rather 
soft  black  slate.    This  specimen  is  a  very  cleverly   ! 
counterfeited  antique. 

No.   HiHiSG   [1122],   Fig.   123,  approaches   yet     v^  kt' 
nearer  the  ancient  shape,  but  still  hats  one  end 
slightly  produced.    Thehandleisalsoofreindeer  -i..i.  --uiu-'. 

antler,  whieli  seems  to  have  been  very  commonly  used  with  the  slate 
blades.    The  lashing  round  the  blade  close  to  the  handle  is  of  seal 
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tbciDtf,  with  till'  end  w«nu<i  spimlly  nnmd  nil  tlu'  imrts  on  Iwtli  sidof* 
and  neatly  tiiekt-d  in.  It  swiun  to  wtrvi^  no  ])nrp(we  Iteyoiid  eiilHrtjinft 
tlit^  liiiiuUe  m>  H»  to  make  it  lit  tlio  hand  iHtttcr.  One  beautiAil  bhule 
of  1J);1it  (divo  gr<'«ii,  clouded  jade, 
No.  «W75  [117(11,  belonged  to  a 
knife  of  this  pattcni.  Tlie  older 
pattern  in  ivpresented  by  Net. 
89070  [158(>].  a  itmall  knife  blade 
from  Jlkiavwin,  wliicli  lias  been 
kept  iis  an  amulet.  No.  5fifif><> 
jltiO],  i»a  bladtioftheHanie  type, 
imt  elongated,  Imiig  7j  indies 
lonp  and2bnmd.  Thisisaverj-bcantiftil  implement  of  pale  olive  ja<lc, 
ground  Hnuwtli.  The  bevel  along  the  backofeiich  of  these  bhules  indl- 
eates  that  they  were  to  be  fitttHl  into  a  narrow  slit  in  a  loug  haft,  like 
that  of  No.8!»684  [88(iJ,  Fig.  124,  fnini  Xuwflk.  Though  both  blade  and 
handle  of  thi.s  specimen  are-  very  old,  and  have  been  piit  together  in  tbeir 
present  shajie  for  a  long  time,  the 
handle,  whieb  is  of  whale's  bone,  evi- 
dently btdongcd  to  a  longer  blade, 
which  titted  iu  the  <deft  withont  the 
need  of  any  lashing.  Fig.  125,  No. 
Fio.  ias.-Ai.LL.iit  i™,..  bHii<ii«  for  ««u«i.-  sOGiW  |S74],  shows  a  form  of  handle 
evidently  of  very  great  antitinity, 
as  the  sjH'eimen  showr*  signs  of  great  age.  It  was  pnicltaseil  Irom  a 
native  of  ITtkiavwIn.  It  is  made  of  a  single  piw^e  of  eoarse  whale's 
bone.     It  was  int^^-nded  for  a  blade  at  least  7  inches  long. 

Fig.  lai,  No.  .WC72  [191],  Ihini  Utkiavwlii,  is  a  very  <Tnde,  large  knife, 
intended  for  use  without  a  banille.     It  is  of  rough,  banl,  ilark  puriilisb 


Large  tnitv  oCaUlv. 


slate.  The  upiier  threi'-fpiiirters  of  l)oth  faces  are  almost  untouched 
cleavage  siirfiutes,  but  the  lower  quurt<ir  is  pretty  smoothly  ground  downi 
to  a  setnieirculur  cutting  edge,  which  is  somewhat  nicked  from  use. 
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Tli'v  iiiigiiliir  groovea  on  the  two  fiw*8  w«n^  evidently  iHtfni'i  witli  the 
iiiteDtioii  of  flitting  thii  knife  in  two.  \Vc  were  toltl  tliiit  tliw  Inrgo 
knife  was  speciiilly  for  rutfinp  blubber.     It  ih  a  genuine  Hiitif[ue. 

Whilt^  gi-oiiii(l  islatc  in  a  quite  coniinttn  tnaterinl  for  ronnil  knivctt.  Hint 
api)earM  to  ba^-e  lieeii  nuely  useil.  We  obt^int^  only  tliree  of  this  mate- 
rial. No.  8!MHtO  [1311  ]  is  a  flint  knife  hatted  with  a  nnigb,  irreyiilar  hunp 
of  eoarBD  wlialo'«  bone.  Tbe  blade  is  a  nither  thin  "  sitall "  of  light  gray 
flint,  flaked  rounil  tbe  fdges  into  the  shapu  of  u  nio<lern  uliini  blade, 
with  a  very  strongly  curved  cutting  edge.  Though  tbe  bundle  ii^  new, 
tbe  flaking  of  the  hbub'  (hn's  not  s»'cni  fresh,  so  that  it  is  iH>ssibty  a 
genuine  old  blade  fitted  with  a  new  haft  for  tbe  nnuket.  A  similar 
flint  bliide,  more  ni>utly  fluked,  was  brought  fnini  Kotzebne  Sound  by 
Lient.  Stoney,  II.  8.  Navy,  in  1SS4.  Tbe  other  two  flint  knives  are  in- 
tercssting  from  being  made  for  use  witliont  handle:^. 

No.  SflliOl  [1360],  Fig.  lliT,  from  Sidani.  is  au  oblong,  wi-dge-shaped 
Hpall  of  gray  flint,  of  which  tlu>  back  still  itresi-rves  the  natural  surface 
of  the  iK'bble.  It  is  slightly  sIuijimI  l>y  warse  flaking  along  the  back 
and  one  end,  and  tlie  4>dg('  is  finely  flakeil  into  a  <-nrved  outline  round- 
ing up  at  tbe  eiuls.  The  Kpocinien  is  old  and  dirty,  and  was  probably 
pn'8erve<l  lu*  a  sort  of  beirlooni  or  amulet.  No,  8iK(i»:i  1 1 178]  is  a  similar 
K])an  from  a  iimnd  i>ebble.  Sucb  knives  as 
these  are  evidently  the  first  steps  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  round  kiiil'e.  The  8li»i>e 
of  the  si>alls,  pi'oduced  by  breaking  a  round 
or  oval  i>ebble  of  flint,  would  naturally  sug- 
gest usnig  them  as  knives,  and  the  next  step 
would  be  to  improve  the  i^gc  by  tlaking. 
The  greater  a<laptability  of  slate,  tVom  its 
softness  ami  easy  cleavage,  for  makbig  such 
knives  wouhl  soon  be  recognized,  and  we 
vedo,  knives  like  No.  .'ifHiTl' |llll].  The  next 
I  provide  sueli  a  knife  with  a  liat't  at  tlic  point 
.ed  by  IIlc  liaml.  while  ivdneiiig  this  haft  so  us 
to  leave  oidyjnst  ennugU  fur  the  grasp  an<l  cutting  away  the  siipertlnons 
corners  of  llie  bla<le  would  give  us  the  modern  foi'ni  of  the  blade.  Itonnd 
knives  of  sbite  ;irc  not  |ie.'uliar  lo  I'oiul  Ilairow.  but  have  been  collected 
in  many  other  pluees  in  norlliwi'sti'iii  America.' 

The  n'liilionsliip  belwceti  tliese  knives  iind  the  semilniiai'  slale  l>hi<les 
found  in  tlie  North  .\tlaiitie  States  bus  alri>ady  been  ably  diseuss<'d  by 
1>]'.  Charles  Kan.'  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  iiiLiid  iJiat  wbile  thes<r 
ai'c- sullieieiitly  "(isli-cnttcrs"  to  warrant  their  admission  into  a  book 
on  fishing,  the  cutting  of  fish  is  bnt  a  smiill  p;irt  of  llie  work  they  do. 
Tiie  nann'  "lish-entter."  as  applied  to  these  kniv<-.s.  would  be ore 


.shoulil  expect  to  limU  : 

ste|.  would  natunilly  b. 
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for  a   Yankee'H   jack- 


iliHtiiKitivfi   than    the   iiaiiif    "tobjM-fi)-riitt4ir 
knife.' 

Adzeii  {udlimau). — p]v«u  at  the  jirewiit  day  thn  Kskiino  of  I'oiiit  Bar- 
row use  no  toiil  lor  xhapiuf;  largt;  piifiiw  i»f  wtHxIwork,  oxcept  a  short- 
haudletl  iidr.,  hafU^l  in  the  santi;  manner  iih  tlie  old  stone  tooln  whicli 
were  employed  before,  the  intrtKlucthtn  of  iron.  Thonf^h  axes  and  liat^h- 
etM  are  frtMinently  obtained  by  tnwliug,  they  are  never  niwHl  a»  Biieh, 
but  the  heail  in  removed  an<l  rehafttnl  so  as  to  make  an  nth.  of  it.  This 
babit  in  not  peculiar  to  the  jHtople  of  Point  Barrow.  There  is  a  hatt^bet 
head,  mtmnted  in  tbe  same  way,  from  the  Anderson  Biver,  in  the 
Mnnenni  <;oIlectinn,  and  the  same  thing  wa«  noteil  in  {Indson's  Htrait 
by  ('apt.  Lyon'  and  at  Iglnlik  by  Capt.  I'arry.'  Mr.  L.  M.  Turner  in- 
forms nie  that  tbe  Eskimo  of  tTugava,  r>n  tbe  south  side  of  Hudson's 
Strait,  wlio  have  been  long  in  <!onta<!t  with  the  wbit«M,  liavi^  learned  to 
use  axes  The  ctdlectioii  contains  two  sucb  ail/es  made  fn>m  small 
hatehets  Xo  8!»87t  ['>72|  Fig  U8,is  tlu  num  tvpnal  of  the  two.  The 
bhwle  IS  tin  head  of  a  small  hat4  lu  t  or  lom  dla^v  k  lashed  to  the  haft 
ot  oak  nitb  a  stout  tboug  ot  seal  hub      The  lashing  is  one  pieee,  and 


is  put  on  wet  and  shrunk  tightly  on.  This  tool  is  a  little  longer  in  the 
haft  tligin  thos4>  i-oininnidy  used,  and  tbe  sbajHt  ami  material  of  the  haft 
is  a  little  unusual,  it  being  generally  elliptittal  in  st^'tiou  and  ina^le  of 
suit  w<K>d. 

Fig.  1211,  No.  5«638  [309],  from  lltkiavwiu,  is  a  similar  adz,  but  the 
head  has  been  narrowed  by  (tutting  off  pities  from  the  sides  (done  by 
filing  part  way  through  and  breaking  the  pietre  off),  and  a  deep  trans- 
verse groove  has  been  <iut  on  the  f\-ont  fat^e  near  tbe  butt.  Part  of  the 
lashing  is  held  in  this  gnmve  as  well  as  by  the  eye,  the  lower  half  of 
wbivli  is  filled  up  with  a  wooden  plug.    Tbe  haft  is  jieeuliar  in  being  a 
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jfipco  of  reindeer  iiutler  which  Iiim  been  reduoed  in  tiiirkncits  by  xuwiug 
out  a  Hlicu  for  iS  intrhus  from  llic  butt  and  bringitijj;  lliu  twu  partn  t«t;t^Ui(sr 
with  four  Htout  wooden  treenails  about  IJ  iachcfi  apart.  This  is  pref- 
erable to  trimming  it  down  to  u  proper  thiikne-sH  (rom  the  siirfa^^e,  ao 
the  latt*>r  procens  would  remove  tlie  comi>tict  tiHKue  of  the  outside  nnd 
exiHMC  the  soft  inrnde  tisHue.  The  wbippin^r  of  seal  thong  Just  above 
thu  flauge  of  the  butt  helps  to  give  n  l>etti'r  grip  and,  at  the  »ame  time. 
t«  hohi  the  parts  together.  A«  t>o(bre,  there  are  two  largt^  holes  for 
the  lashing.  Adzes  of  this  sort  are  awed  for  all  large  pieces  of  wood 
work,  such  as  timlM^^»  for  boat*,  plaiikt),  and  l>e.imH  for  houses,  et*-. 
After  rouglily  dre«Hing  tliese  out  with  the  adz  they  are  neatly  Hmnothed 
off  with  tlie  crooked  knife,  or  aometiiiiea,  of  hit*  years,  with  tho  plane. 
The  work  of  -'getting  out"  the  large  pieces  of  wood  is  almost  always 
done  where  the  drift  log  lies  on  the  bea^li.  When  a  man  wants  a  new 
stem  or  stei-npost  for  his  nmiak,  or  a  plank  U)  repiiir  his  lionse,  be 
searches  along  the  beiwli  until  he  finds  »i  suitable  ])iece  of  driftwood, 


i_ 


which  he  claims  by  putting  a  mark  an  it,  and  sonit'times  hauls  np  out 
of  tiie  way  of  the  waves.  Then,  when  he  has  h-isun'  t<i  go  at  the  work, 
he  goes  out  with  bis  adz  and  spends  the  day  getting  it  into  shape  and 
reducing  it  t«  a  convenient  size  to  carry  home,  either  slung  on  his  back 
or,  if  too  large,  on  a  dog-sled.  A  man  seldom  takes  the  trouble  to  carry 
home  more  of  a  piece  of  timber  than  he  actually  needs  for  the  purpose 
in  hand. 

The  a<lz  was  in  general  use  long  before  the  introduction  of  iron. 
There  is  in  the  collection  a  very  interesting  series  of  ancient  tools, 
showing  the  gradual  development  of  the  implement  from  a  mde  oblong 
block  of  stone  worked  down  to  a  cutting  ed^  on  one  end,  to  the 
steel  iMlzes  of  the  present  day.  They  have,  however,  not  even  yet 
leanietl  to  make  an  eye  in  the  head  of  the  tool  in  whi<;h  to  insert  the 
hiift,  but  all  tools  of  this  class — lulzes,  hammers,  picks,  and  matttH^ks — 
■  are  lashed,  with  one  face  resting  against  the  expanded  end  of  the  haft. 
Firmness  is  obtained  by  putting  the  lashing  on  wet  and  allowing  it  to 
shrink  tight.  Nearly  all  these  ancient  adzes  are  of  jaile,  a  material 
well  lutapCed  for  the  purpose  by  its  hardness,  which,  however,  renders 
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it  difficult  to  work.  Probably  the  old&st  of  these  lulzcs  ia  Sc).  5IJfi75 
[fiy],  Fi(j.  i;H),  wliii-li  lias  hceii  Molccted  iis  the  fcyiKi  of  tho  earhest  form 
we  have  re|)ro!Wiiti>d  in  the  collitctioii.  Thin  in  of  d»rk  olive  green, 
almost  bliu'k,  jade,  7*2  iticUt-it  loiifi.  2*8  wide,  and  I  ••t  thick,  and  smoothly 
frmund  oil  the  bniader  fiices.  Tlie  i-iittintr  edjre  i«  iniieii  hmken  fi-om 
loiif;  WHO.  Ouo  broad  fiive  is  pretty  smoothly  groaiid.biit  h-t)  roii^h  at  the 
hiitt  end.  Tlie  other  is  rather  flatter,  but  more  tliaii  half  of  it  is  irn>gu- 
larly  (-oneave,  the  natural  Im-qiialities  being  lianlly  toiielied  by  grinding. 
Like  the  otiier  darkicolored  jade  tools,  this  siieciinen  is  very  much 
liglitcr  on  a  firj^lily  fractured  surfa«re.  The  <]ark  color  is  lielieved  to  Im' 
due  to  long  eontiict  witli  greasy  »iil>Ktuuc<rs. 


iliifJiHie, 


No.  i^HOIili  ['.MHtj,  tVom  Siiwflk,  is  an  exceedingly  rough  iwlz  of  ntmilar 
shape,  but  so  slightly  ground  that  it  is  probably  one  that  was  laid  aside 
iinlitiislied.  From  tlie  batti'ri'd  appcarai-e  of  the  ends  it  stTniH  to  have 
l)eeu  nseil  for  a  lianmier.  It  is  of  tlie  same  dark  jii<le  as  the  preceding. 
Xo.  SiMW!)  [732|,  fntni  t'tkiavwlh.  is  of  nitlier  light  olive,  opaque  jade 
and  a  trifle  better  linisliwl  than  the  type,  while  Xo.  SOfifil  [Uuo],  Fig. 
1-'(1,  also  from  rtkiavwlfi,  is  a  still  better  piece  of  workmanship,  the 
ciuve  of  the  faces  to  the  cutting  edge  being  very  graceful.  The  inter- 
esting jMiint  about  tliis  s])ecinien  is  that  a  straight  piece  has  been  cut 
<ilf  fmm  one  side  by  sawing  down  smoothly  from  each  face  almost  to  the 
niiildle  and  breaking  the  jiiece  off.  We  were  informed  that  this  was  <l<ine 
t<i  procure  vodsof  ja<le  formaking  knife  shaiiieners.  We  wei-e  informed 
that  these  stones  were  cut  in  the  same  way  as  marble  and  fitM^stoue  are 
cut  witli  as.  namely,  by  .sawing  with  a  flat  blade  of  iron  and  Mind  and 
water.  .V  thin  lamina  of  hard  bone  was  jmihably  umhI  befon^tbe  intro- 
duction of  iron.     I'ossihiy  a  mndeer  s4-apida,  <'Ut  like  the  one  made 


flcribed  only  in  dimetisioiiB,  being  4  inclios  long,  2'1  wide,  and  1*7  thick. 
The  liaft  i**  of  reindeer  autier  and  in  shape  mnch  like  that  of  No.  56638 
[309],  but  haM  only  one  hole  for  tlie  laKliliig.  The  liishiii^'  i»  of  tlie  osual 
stout  s(.'iil  thiiiiK  luid  put  on  in  the  nsiuil  fiisliimi.  No, 
awiili  [14:£5J  18  an  old  black  ailz  trom  tiidara  at  tiie  Mme 
pattern  aa  thoae  described,  bat  very  loooothly  wad 
neatly  made.  Abont  one-Italf  of  this 
specimen  has  been  cot  off  fiff  wfaet- 
Btones,  etc. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  tJie  lash- 
ing more  eecnre  by  onttinif  trans- 
veree  grooves  on  the  apper  foce  of  the 
head  to  hold  the  thong  in    place. 
This  lias  been   done  on  No.    56667 
[21."i|,  fiBiirwi  in  I'oiiit  Barrow  Eept^ 
EthuoloKyi  I'l- "» Fig-  S)  "11  adz  of  dark 
olive  green  jade,   from    [JtkiavwTn, 
which  HhowH  two  such  grooves,  broad 
and    Rh allow,    mnning    acrosti    the 
upiK'r  face.    Of  these  two  elaases  the 
collection  contains  thirteen  nnliafted 
o  i   ean       '■■      specimens  ftiul  one  haft«d  Hpei-imeu,       •""">■". 
all  of  Jfl4le.    As  cutting  these  grooves  in  the  wtone  i«  a  laboriouK  process, 
the  device  of  substituting  some  more  eiisily  worked  substance  for  the 
bitck  {lart  of  tlie  heail  would  naturally  suggest  itself. 

Fig.  13.1,  No.  8fl658  [1072],  from  iTtkiavwiri,  has  a  long  blade  of  black 
stone  with  the  butt  slightly  tapere<l  otf  and  iinbed4le(l  in  a  body  of 
whale's  lK)ne,  wliich  has  a  chauuel  1  inch  wide,  for  the  lashing,  cut  round 
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it  and  a  shallow  MH'ket  on  the  fuce  to  itn^'ivit  the  cuil  of  thi;  liuft.  Adz 
headH  of  this  siime  type  contiuu»d  in  use  till  after  the  intiwhuition  ot 
iron,  whit'h  was  at  tintt  utilized  by  itisertin;ra  flat  blade  of  in>ii  into 
jiiBt  Biurh  a  body,  as  is  shown  in  Fijj.  134  (Xo.  8U877  [7r»2],  from  the  ecwi- 
et4ny  at  Utkiavwifl). 

From  this  type  to  that  shown  in  Fis-  W">  (So.  SflSTC  [600]  broiishl 
by  the  natives  from  the  niins  on  tiie  Knlu;n'nii}  the  transition  iw  fiisy. 
Siipiiose,  for  the  fn^^ter  x>rot<^ction  of  the  lashinf^s,  we  iHclone  the  cliau- 
nels  on  the  sides  of  the  head  —  in 
other  words,  bore  holesinstead of  <-ut- 
tinK  grimves — we  have  exiK-tly  tl|is 
jiatteni,  namely,  vertical  eyes  on  each 
side  of  the  head  Joined  by  transverse 
(channels  on  the  npper  fitee.  The 
si>e(.'.iuu>n  figured  has  on  each  side  two 
oblong  slots  with  a  round  eye  be. 
twcen  them.  The  blade  is  of  iron, 
Fig.  l-Ki.  Xo.  r»«r>4«  (2fHtj  has  two  eyes 
on  ea«'li  side,  ami  shows  a  ditlcnnit 
methml  of  attaehitig  the  blatle,  which 
is  countersunk  Hush  with  the  up)ier 
surface'  of  the  lM>*ly  and  st'eunnl  with 
three  stout  inxiiivets.    Thenextstep  _ 

«itii  i"-rtkai'i'yt!»!'"'  '"  t'>  Hubstitute  liorizontaleycsfortlie  V""", ,"]"'  }"'"■  *""' 
ViTtical  ones,  bo  as  to  have  only  one 
set  of  holes  to  thread  the  lashings  thnnigh.  This  is  seen  in  No.  81)8^9 
[878],  Fig.  1.HT,  fn»m  Snwflk,  which  in  general  pattern  closely  i-esenibles 
Xo.  8987«  [iHNi],  but  has  three  Lirge  horizontal  i^yes  instead  of  the  ver- 
tical ones.  The  blade  is  of  inm  and  the  haft  of  whale's  Imne.  The 
lashing  is  (essentially  tlie  sjnin>  as  that  of  the  ni<nlern  ailz,  Xo.  rtTAOS 
f30»]. 


Tliat  this  final  ty)H^  of  hafting  was  reitclKMl  liefoi-e  st4)ne  had  gone 
out  of  nse  for  such  implements  is  shown  by  Fig.  l.'(8,  Xo,  808.'!!)  [7(W(|, 
from  IJtkiavwin,  which,  wiiile  very  like  the  last  in  sha]>e,  has  a  blade 


fwC  Im*  lbi>  •hnrt  rtMl  kltonM  tn  Ihr  Imitr  ptkrt  »ft#T  mUteg  th^  ir** 
L  iwcewl  of  >»ii»ff  *fic  t/>  rmrre  cIm  IsSto.  fMMnriK  it  t*  cf 
Mnl  falimt.    Th**  cmnpni^  adxe*  4f  bonr  and  kmw  «r  «■ 

w/lmtfwiy  «vH  mhI  wWn  mm  ftn>(  come  inii*  we-  in  tmM  qMnCftim. 

MWl  «  jffm4  mmmj  h*T«  hnm  pmwrmi  ann1  chr  pfv«rat  fUj-.    Wv 
tt^awtirA  trmt  ImIIimI  ami  m%  mbaftnl  ■prnmiii*.  IfoWlr*  wrw  jm1>* 


y» 


tli'Ir  ortiiill  niw  nritl  thr)r  tl)tap^.  Th«)'  iirv  timiHlly  hmitd  uod  rather 
Oilri,  mill  iKirroinxl  t«  tliii  Inilt,  an  in  "ecu  iu  Fig-  I'W.  So.  .«tieH5  [71).  a 
iNfiiillfdl  hill'-  mix  of  hritflit  enwti  jtwia  2-K  tncliMt  loiiff  and  l!-3  wkle, 
rnNii  I'lhtMvwrfl.  No.  n»A7n  \2W\  aXm  ttnm  UtkiavwlA,  U  a  Mtnilar 
I)Iiulv  iif  firMfninli  jade  slightly  larger, 
being  .'>-4  inches  long  atui  2  inches  wide. 
N».  rmn  \\\«H\  ih  a  tiny  blade  of  litud, 
fine  Ki'uiiK'tl  It!a<'k  »toiie,  i>roI>ali1y  oil- 
Miiiikiul  Jiule,  only  1-7  iiiclieHlong  »nd  1-5 
widi'.  It.  IM  very  Hiiiootlily  ground.  Snch 
littli<  iidxeM,  we  were  told,  were es|>evially 
iiMcil  for  <^iittiitg  Iwne.  The  implement,' 
whii'li  Niirdciiskjold  (iilU  Ji  "stone 
cliini'l."  t'liiml  in  tlio  ruins  of  an  old  Es- 
kimo UoiiHe  lit  ('ape  JVortli,i8evidentfy  the 

""'"  ""—""""  """ '  "'""J-"-    in.,|,i„fyii^of  these  little  bone  adzes,  as  is 

|)liiiiilyKi-enim  i-oiii|mi-iiigl)iiKflf;iire  with  the  larger  adzes  figured  above. 

I  hiivi-  (Igiirt'il  t\vii  iiiiii'c  <-om|Hmite  mizes,  wiiieh  are  quite  different 

tVoiii  llio  ■■■•«(.     No,  HliaiS  {Illl1l|,  Fig.  140,  haeabhuleof  neatly  Haked 

gniy  lltiil.  lint  tliin  tw  well  us  tlic  unusually  straight  haft  is  newly 


^'••yugeur  II 
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madu.  Tliew  are  fitted  to  a  very  old  boue  bo<ly,  which  when  whole 
was  iiot  over  li  inclien  lotif;,  and  waa  probably  part  of  a  litUe  boue 
adz.  There  in  no  evideiu-e  that  these  people  ever  used  flint  iidzes. 
Fig.  141,  No.  80872  f78ij],  isintiiiduccdtoshowliowtheiiHtiveliasiitilized 
an  old  ('oo[)er'i!i  lul/.  of  wbicli  the  eye  wivs  jirobably  brokuu,  by  fitting  it 
with  a  bone  body. 


^Vhile  the  adzes  alreiidy  described  appear  to  have  been  the  predoini- 
uatiii);  ty|»e»,  anotlicr  form  was  soinctinies  used.  Pig.  142,yo.Sll874  [!N>4|, 
from  Nuwnk,  rejiresi^nts  this  form.  Tlie  haft  is  of  whale's  rib,  1  fmtt 
long,  and  tlie  head  of  bone,  apparently  whale's  sc^apuln,  o-O  iu<^heJ4  long 
and  2-H  iuc-bes  wide  on  the  edge.  There  is  an  atlze  in  the  Musenni  from 
the  Mackenzie  River  r«'gion  with  a  Hteel  blade  of  prec^isely  the  same 
pattern.     That  adzes  of  this  patteru  souietinu'S  Lwl  stone  bliules  is 


in-obable.  No.  Nlls4(t  |i;tl7|.  is  a  cluuiKily  uiach^  commercial  UnA  of  this 
type,  with  a  small  head  of  greenish  slate.  It  has  an  unusually  straight 
haft,  which  is  <lisproportionar4'iy  long  ami  thick. 

All  tlicsi-  adzes,  ancient  and  modern,  are  hafted  ujion  esseutiaily  the 
same  i>attcrn.  Tiie  slmrt  curved  baft,  the  shaiH^  of  which  is  suUi<'ieHtIy 
well  indicated  by  rlie  fignivs.  seisms  to  have  been  genentlly  made  of 
whah-'s  rib  ov  i-eindeer  antler,  botli  of  wbieli  have  a  natural  curve  suited 
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hf  ^nirmg  (WT  «  4fN-.*n  «>ini»mtT  nl  th*  "bean*  wba 
ahirfit  fmnt  rl,  r/>  n>»k#  *  tfitnirr  of  »  enwvMinH  Aa^ 
hM4,  Aa(I^  III  rx^jnilot  «^Mill;  AhcahtM.  »nC  uoIj  < 
kfn«>if  flrrr  IamI,  tmt  liy  ffwkinjy  np  •bmt  *nlJpr»  tm  ll 
iViiTMM|nf>itlfyMnp4t>ynl  ^rninkny  |*nrjn«nt.  Tin  hifl  ■iillljl  fcw  ■  llrfl 
«f  H>»  tif  itt  1i*-*Ti  ihf  lnn«l  frnm  nftiiiHnir.  a>a4  thv  friy  h  ■HnetMes 
fnnirAnrMi  wMh  rr'pM  mb  iif  «fMiiHl  with  tlMmff.    TVrv  an  ■iBilli'  ■& 

ll*'<  oorfiKiM  f'<  wM'-t(  Ih'T  tijifr  to  Mjiplln]  Mwt  ftK  ••b»nnH>  f'tr  thr  faMfe- 
idft"  >■'"  nm^itlMirK'))  wllli  rrfiw*  mtM  u>  pm-tnit  Mllrfpinic.  Thr  bMhtee 
NlwMy*  follown  lb«  •Miri'-  tfMt^rial  plitn,  tb'iifrii  no  two  ailzm  ai*  buked 
fiit*«lly  itlllio,    TIfM  )iliin  nifij'  Ix-  vummariM^I  a.*fi)l)onA:  Ihw md of  tli« 


fta.lU.-AdiwtlkbMiU 


thrniR  mftltw  n  turn  tlirontrti  on«  of  tbe  holes  in  tb«  hsft,  uid  annmd  or 
thnitiirli  till'  lii'iul.  Tlitn  turn  In  then  eecnred,  oaoally  by  paaslng  the 
Iniiir  I'tiil  tlihUiKli  »  <*)l(  III  tlx'  Nliort  eiitl  aiul  hiuiliiig  this  Inop  taut, 
niinii'lliin'M  1i\  kiiiitMii|it  llii>  Hliint  I'lid  lo  tliti  Itiii^  |uirt,  or  by  ciitvUiug 
(tiv  n)iii||  i'iiiI  ilowti  iiii(t«>i'  the  w\\  turn.  Tlio  \a\i\f  )mrt  then  iimki's 
Ni'M't'ttlliii'tiNmutiil  iti'lliiiiiiKl>  Mirlu'iitl  iiiul  thnmgh  (ht'haft^iwiuetiiiK^ 
iilmi  i>hiN!>iiitt  iHiniiul  the  tiitti>i'.  mid  the  wliolo  is  thtni  llmslie«l  off  by 
wnittliliiK  III*'  i'ikI  I^^"  *'■'  Itiiiv  ttiiicM  uiiiiiiul  (he  turns  on  ont*  »iile  and 
hlt'Klnti  It  n>>«tl,v  iiiuli'iiivittli,  ThiH  it*  vory  like  tht-  uit'thml  of  hu4iin(!r 
on  (In'  loMul"  of  Ww  \\\»\\\*  iilixtnly  il*>!«t'nlH>4l.  hnt  tht>  niHuls  hHV(>  only 
ouo  1>oU>  In  I  ho  hull,  uml  xWw  mv  novlji- tiii>- hims  «rtmn«l  the  latU'r. 

.Imlo  ml»  blmh'M.  like  tU>wv  <ili>>tnly  (KwritHHl,  haw  Uvn  ItrtHtshl  by 
Mr.  Nolsou  Ihwi  Kotvt'ltnt-  Stmnd,  tho  I>ioiiw<»b'w.  St>  Mieh»t>K«>l(\.amt 
onv  \iono  l\'*Mn  «)» (in-  M>utU  us  the  Kin(k«H)nim  Ki\vr. 

» 'fctx»*'.— \V»'  i>vUrt'1»>il  ;(  )on»N'r*>f  smmH  shtvpt  humlhni  <rhiseK  re- 
wmtmnii  tlw  iw(J«'m»H»is  vsUrti  "Uinkei  «M»krr?t,'«>f  whirh  iht>tv  ]UV!«> 
«w«»>  iMth»'N«l»imal  MnsMim.  \Vi>m>\-wlm|n*en«lt«!af«i«rt»ei«iwa*-Hwl 
«»\  Wu  w^Mv  iwlxHWe^l  th*t  tlw'.x  «>■««  esiifMvikll)''  iktiiptnt  S*r  wxvtiiifr 
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on  reinileer  antk'r.  Of  the  cifrlit  HpwiiiiciiH  rollt^ctcd  Sii.  S0;tO2  [884], 
Fig.  143,liiiH  l)eeii  wO«!te«I  a«  a  tyjit-  ttf  tiw  iiiitUrr  Hiim^l  (klTiiiusii).  Tim 
blade  in  of  steel,  and  the  haft  in  of  ri-imiwr  autlcr,  in  two  loii^itiuliiial 
sections,  put  together  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  blade,  held 
together  by  »  Htoiit  round  bone  treenail  24  iriehes  fitiiii 
the  butt.  The  square  tip  of  the  blude  is  beveled  on  both 
faces  to  a  rough  euttiiig  edge.  Fig.  144 
(No.  K<):Utl )  [  1IHH)|  has  a  small  blade  with 
all  oblti|uo  tip  not  beveh'd  to  an  edge, 
ai>d  a  haft  of  walrus  ivory  yellowed  froin 
age,  and  oninniented  with  rows  of  riiig^, 
eaeh  with  a  dot  in  the  eciitor.  all  incised 
and  eoloiiMl  witli  red  ocher.  Tlie  two 
IKirtsof  the  hiift  are  fastened  b>gether 
by  a  stout  wooden  treeiiiiiland  aWiVcAof 
whalelmne. 

Tbe  rest  of  the  steel-bhuled  ehisels. 
four  in  miniber,  are  all  of  about  the 
Hanie  size  and  batted  with  antler.  The 
blades  are  soniewliiit  irregular  in  sha)H>, 
but  all  have  scptaiv  vr  oblicpie  tips  and  i 
no  sharp  edge.     Three  of  them    have  '*''"*' 

the  seetions  of  the  liatt  |>nt  bigether  as  des<Tibe<i,  and  fastened  by  a 

treenail  and  a  whipping  of  seal  twiiu'  or  sinew  brai<l  at  the  tip.     One 

huHtlie  two  sections  |mt  together  in  the  jdane  of  the  bhule  iind  fastened 

with  a  large  copiwr  rivet,  which  also  passes  tlu'ough  the 

butt  of  the  bliwle,  ami  three  stout  iron  ones.    The  bafts 

of  all  these  tiHils  show  »igns  of  nineh  handling.    Tbe 

reinnniing  two  spftrimenshave  blades  of  blaek  tliiit.    No. 

81M>;tT  |lliOT|,  has  a  halt  of  walrus  ivory,  of  tbe  usual 

IHittevn,  fasteniHl  together  l»y  a  bone  treenail  and  two 

stitches,  one  of  sinew  biaid   and  one  of  seal  thong. 

The  lashing  of  seal  twine  near  the  tip  serves  to  nieiul 

a  eriu'k.     The  halt  is  old  and  rusty  about  the  slot  into 

whieh   th<^  blade  is  titted.  showhig  that  it  originally 

had  an  iron  blade.     The  Hint  blade  was  probably  put 

in   to  nuike  it  seem   ani-ient,  as  theiv  was  ii  special       i«'i.  Him  m.ui.'. 

demand  for  pivhistorie  articles.     Xo.  '<!lti.'V[  |l-'!t(l|.  Fig,  I4.'i,  is  nothing 

but  a  fanciful  twd  ma<le  to  meet  this  demand.    Tbe  halt  is  of  liglit- 

bn>wn  mountain  sheep  lioni,  and  the  blade  nf  black  Hint.     Such  Hint- 

bla<kMl  tools  may  liave  been  used  formerly,  but  there  is  no  proof  that 

they  wt!re. 

WhiiUlHiHf  nbareH. — Theif  is  in  u.se  at  I'oiTit  IJarrow,  and  a|>p)m;ntly 
not  el.sewlierc  among  I  he  Kskinio,  a.si)ccial  tool  for  shaving  whalebone, 
a  substance  which  is  very  much  used  in  the  form  of  long,  thin  strips 
for  fattteniug  together  boat  tindiers,  whijtping  sjwar  ahafts,  etc    The 
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thin,  long  sbttTings  vluch  oorl  np  like  "  cnried  hair,"  UQ  oaicAillr  WTsd 
and  lued  fior  the  padding  between  etooking  and  boot.  WhaMione  la 
alio  sometimea  shaved  fi>r  this  special  ptupose.  The  tool  is  fumnntiany 
a  little  apokstibMn  about  4  inchw  long,  vhioh  Is  held  by  the  Index  and 
aeoond  Anger  of  tiie  right  hand,  oiw  on  each  handle^  with  the  thnmb 
pressed  against  one  end^  imd  is  ^wn  toward  tbe  wwkmaa.  ^le  ool- 
lection  contains  three  spedmeas  of  the  ordinary  fbnn  (sirlgv),  repre- 
sented by  No.  80306  [8851  (figured  in  Point  fiainnr  Beport,  Etimology, 
PLiii,Fig.6).  TliishaaasteelbladeandahaftirfwalnisiTory.  The 
n]i|>er  fiMM  of  the  baft  ia  oouvez  and  the  nnder  flat,  and  the  blade, 
wUch  is  beveled  only  on  tiie  apper^fiHie,  is  art  at  a  slight  inclination  to 
the  flat  &ce  irf  tiw  haft.  The  edge  of  the  blade  pn^ects  0-2  inch  bom 
Oie  baft  above  aod  0-3  below.  The  hole  at  one  end  of  tihe  haft  is  fte  a 
lanyard  to-  bang  it  ap  by.  The  other  two  are  of  essentially  the  same 
pattern,  bat  have  hafts  of  reindeer  antler. 

The  oolleetion  also  contains  six  tools  of  this  description,  with  atone 
blades,  bnt  th^  are  all  new  and  very  caidessly  made,  with  hafta  of 
coane-grained  bone.  The  sh^ie  of  the  tools  is  shown  in  Pig,  146,  No. 
89619  [1313J,  frwn  UtMavwIii,  which  has  a  rongh  blade  of  soft,  light 
greenish  slate.  The  oUier  five  have  bladee  vi 
black  or  gray  flint,  rdiit^ly  flaked.  All  these 
'  blades  are  glued  in  with  (^  dregs.  No.-  896S2 
'  )i  '[1225]  is  like  the  others  in  ahi^te,  bat  man 
I  neatly  made,  and  is  pecnliar-in  having  a  blade 
of  bard,  compact  bone.  This  is  inserted  by  saw- 
ing a  deep,  narrow  slit  along  one  side  of  the  h^  from  end  to  end.  The 
blade  is  wedged  into  the  middle  of  the  slit,  tiie  ends  of  which  are  neatJy 
filled  in  with  slips  of  the  same  material  asthe  hi^  This  was  tbe  only 
tool  of  the  kind  seen.  It  is  very  probable  that  shaves  of  stone  were 
Ibrmeriy  osed,  though  we  obtained  no  genuine  specimens.  The  use  of 
obloug  chips  of  flint  for  tliis  purpose  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to 
a  savage,  aud  the  coiiveuieiice  of  fltting  these  flakes  into  a  little  haft 
wonld  soon  occur  to  htm.  Xo.  89(ilU  [IITOJ  is  sucli  an  oblong  flit)t< 
flaked  to  an  edge  on  one  face,  which  i«  evideutly  old,  anil  which  was 
uaid  to  liave  been  uswl  for  sbanng  whalelwne.  Tlie  material  is  black 
flint.  Whalebone  is  often  shaved  nowadays  with  a  common  knife.  The 
slab  of  bone  is  laid  uintn  the  tliigli  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  presseil 
flniily  against  it,  with  the  blade  i>eri>endiculnr  to  the  surface  of  tlie 
slab,  which  is  drawn  rapidly  under  it. 

fSuKK. — If  the  Kskiuo  had  not  already  invented  the  »aw  before  they 
became  acquaintwi  with  the  whites  they  readily  adopttnl  the  tool  even 
when  they  )ia4l  scanty  materials  for  making  it.  Orautz'  sjteaks  of  "  a 
little  lock  siiw"  as  one  of  a  Greeulamier's  n-gnlar  tools  in  his  time,  and 
Egedc*  mentions  hanilsitws  as  a  regular  article  of  trade.    Capt.  I'arry^ 

■Hi*MC7arGn«iluHl.Ti)Ll.p.lM.  ■  GteeaUnib*.  17$.  •  Sd  ru}Hg>\  p.  i3«. 
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Fig.  147.— Saw  ina<le  of  (Uh'f'h  Hi-aimln. 
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found  tbe  natives  of  Iglulik^in  1821-1823,  using  a  sawmaclo  of  a  notched 
piece  of  iron.  On  our  asking  Nikawa'alu,  one  day,  what  they  had  for 
tools  before  they  got  iron  he  said  tliat  they  had  drills  nuide  of  si>al  bones 
and  saws  luiide  of  the  shoulder  blade  of  the  reindeer.  Some  time  after- 
wards he  brought  over 
a  model  of  such  a  saw, 
which  he  said  wa«  ex- 
actly like  those  for- 
merly used.  Fig.  147, 
No.  89476  [1206],  repre- 
sents  this  si>ecimen.  It 
is  made  by  cutting  off  the  anterior  edge  of  a  reindeer's  scapula  in  a 
straight  line  panUlel  to  the  posterior  edge  and  cutting  tine  saw  t^eth 
on  this  thin  edge.  The  s])ine  is  also  cut  off  nearly  flat.  This  makes  a 
tool  very  much  like  a  carpenter's  hacksaw,  the  narrow  i)art  of  the 
scapula  fonning  a  convenient  handle. 

Fig.  148,  No.  56550  1 15],  shows  how  other  imi)lements  were  utilized 
before  it  was  easy  to  obtain  saws  in  plenty.     It  is  a  common  case  knife 

stamped  on  thebla<le,  '*  Wilson,  llawksworth, n  &  Co.,  Sheffield," 

which  iierhaps  came 

from  the  Plover,  with 
saw  teeth  cut  on  the 

edge.    It  was  picked 

up  at  the  rtkiavwiu 

cemetery,    where    it 

had  been  exposed  with  a  <»,orpse.     Saws  are  now  a  regular  article  of 

trade,  and  most  of  the  natives  are  provided  with  them  of  various  styles 

and  makes.    Tlie  name  for  saw  is  ulusl'ktun. 

DrillH  and  borern. — The  use  of  the  bow  drill  ap]>ears  to  be  universal 
among  tlu»  Eskimo.  Those  at  present  emidoyed  at  Point  Harrow  do 
not  differ  from  the  large  series  collected  at  the  Mackenzie  and  Ander- 
son rivers  by  MacFarlane.  The  drill  is  a  slender  rod  of  steel  worked  to 
a  drill  point  and  imbedded  in  a  stout  wooden  shaft,  which  is  taperiHl  to 
a  rounded  tii).  This  fits  into  a  stone  socket  imbedded  in  a  wooden  Idock, 
which  is  held  b(^tweeii  the  teeth,  so  that  the  point  of  the  drill  can  be 
pressed  down  against  the  object  to  be  drillcMl  by  the  head,  Iciiving  both 
hands  free  to  work  the  short  bow,  which  has  a  hM)S(>  string  of  thong  long 
enough  to  make  one  turn  round  the  shaft.  The  colle<!ti(m  contains  ten 
of  these  nuxlern  steel  or  iron  drills,  fifteen  bows,  and  seven  m()uthpie(*es. 
No.  80502  [Holi],  figured  in  Point  Barrow  Kept.,  Ethnology,  PI.  ii.  Fig.  1, 
has  been  selected  as  a  typical  drill  (nia'ktun).  The  drill  is  a  cylindrical 
rod  of  steel  beaten  out  into  a  small  lanceolati^  i>oint,  which  is  filed 
shar]>  <m  the  edges.  The  shaft  is  mmle  of  hard  wood.  The  remaining 
drills  are  of  essentially  the  same  pattern,  varying  in  total  length  from 
ab(mt  11  inches  to  16 J. 

Fig.  140,  No.  80400  [068]  shows  a  somewhat  unusual  shape  of  shaft. 
The  lashings  round  the  large  end  are  to  keep  it  from  splitting  any  more 


Fig.  148.— Saw  made  of  a  case-knife. 
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tlinn  it  liax  ilnne  already.    Tlie  drill  in  of  iron  iiimI  Ihi'  hIdiIY  of  npnirc, 
wbirli  wan  iHice  |>Hiiit4>fl  with  red  ocher. 

No.  HIMJIT  [819|  (Fifi.  150)  has  ji  femilu  (if  coarse  (.'raiiuHl  Imiiii-  iiciitly 
iwgged  oil  with  two  rnnall  pegs  of  tlie  Haiiit-  material.    This  i»  uuuniiiid 

with  tiUii-]  d]-lll8.    Tht^  nhaft'  in  of 

Hpriice  and  uf  Ihe  Mitinc  Kiiupi-  h»  ■ 

ill  tliu  ]tre(!4iding  NiRi-iiriin.     No. 

mmo  [«7r»)  (Fig.  I5i)  is  liinuLd  to 

show  the  way  in  whirli  ilu-  hIiuH 

haHlifeu  mended.  A  wc<l>;t>-Mtijiiicil 

pim-e  ^  inches  long  Jind  IKI  to  ll-4 

ijieli  wide  ha«  been  .split  out  of  the 

l»rg«  end  and  rcplaceil  by  a  fresli 

piece  of  wooii  neatly  fitted  in  and 

Bwured  by  two  tight  whijipiiigs  of 

ttinew  braid,  eucb  in  a  deep  groove, 
No.89ril5  [801 1,  flgured  in  Point 

Barrow  Repint,  Ethnology,  1*1.  ii, 

Fig.  a,  if  a  tj'iiical  txiw  (pizTksiiA) 

for  use  with  these  drillx.     It  is  of 

walrus  ivory,  IB  inches  long  and 

ovaliu  section.    Tlirough  eiu'li  end 

is  drilled   a  traneverHe  bole.    A 

»triiigof  senl  tbong^l  inches  long 

is  looped  into  one  of  thwie  liolett 

by  passing  one  end  of  tbo  tliong 

througlt  the   holt*,  euttiu)?  a  slit 

in  it,  and  pausing  tlu>  other  ^ud 

through  this.    Tiie  otbor  end   is 
^"  liriir'*"*   1""""^'^  tlimugb  the  other  hol«  and 

knotted  at  the  tip. 
These  Ikiws  vary  slightly  in  dimciisionH-,  but 
aro  not  less  than  a  foot  or  more  tbnu  16  inches 
long,  and  are  almost  always  of  walnis  ivory. 
No.  89508  [9r>C|  (Fig.  152),  is  an  old  and  radeiy 
niiule  Imjw  of  whalebone,  which  is  more  strongly 
arched  than  usual,  and  has  the  string  atta«bed 
t«  nutclies  at  the  ends  instead  of  into  holes. 
Thia  was  said  to  belong  with  an  old  bone  drill, 
No.  8»498  [956].  Both  came  from  Nuwftk. 
Thiise  bows  are  often  liighly  ornainfiite<l  bolli 
by  carving  and  with  incised  patteins  colored 
with  red  OL-lior  or  soot.  The  follotviug  Hguitxi 
are  introduced  to  sIk»w  some  of  the  different  *""■  '^"^J^^^"  ""'  '"'"'^ 
styles  of  ornamentation. 

Fig.  153(1,  No.  5(>5(Mi  [298]  is  unusually  broad  and  flat  and  was  prob- 
ably made  for  a  handle  to  a  tool  bag.    Such  handles,  however,  appear 
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to  be  also  used  for  drill  bows.  The  tips  of  this  bow  represent  seals 
heads,  and  have  good  sized  sky-blue  glass  beads  inserted  for 
eyes.  The  rest  of  the  ornamentation  is  incised  and  blackened. 
Fig.  1536,  No.  89421  [1260],  from  Utkiavwifi,  is  a  similar  bow, 
which  has  incised  on  the  back  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
which,  perhaps,  tell  of  some  real  event.  Mr.  L.  M.  Turner 
informs  me  that  the  natives  of  Norton  Sound  keep  a  regular 
record  of  hunting  and  other  events  engraved  in  this  way  upon 
their  drill  bows,  and  that  no  one  ever  ventures  to  falsify  these 
records.  We  did  not  learn  definitely  that  such  was  the  rule 
at  Point  Barrow,  but  we  have  one  bag-handle  marked  with 
whales,  which  we  were  told  indicated  the  number  killed  by 
the  owner.  Fig.  153c,  No.  89425  [1732],  from  Utkiavwlil,  is  a 
similar  bow,  ornamented  on  the  back  with  simply  an  incised 
border  colored  red.  On  the  other  side  are  the  figures  of  ten 
bearded  seals,  cross-hatched  and  blackened.  These  are  per- 
haps a  "score.''  Fig.  153d,  No.  89509  [914],  from  Nuwtik,  is  a 
bow  of  the  common  pattern,  but  ornamented  by  carving  the 
back  into  a  toothed  keel. 

Fig.  153e,  No.  89510  [961],  from  Utkiavwin,  is  ornamented 
on  one  side  only  with  an  incised  pattern,  which  is  blackened. 
Fig.  153/,  No.  89511  [961],  also  from  Utkiavwin,  has,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  incised  and  blackened  pattern,  a  small  transparent 
sky-blue  glass  bead  inlaid  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  Fig. 
153^,  No.  89512  [836],  from  the  same  place,  is  a  flat  bow  with 
the  edges  carved  into  scallops.  The  incised  line  along  the 
middle  of  the  back  is  colored  with  red  ocher.  The  string  is 
made  of  sinew  braid. 

Fig.  154,  No.  89777  [10046],  which  belongs  in  the  "kit"  of  fio.  m.- 
Hft'bw'ga,  the  Nunatanmiun,  previously  mentioned,  is  inter-    ^^*^'^- 
esting  from  having  been  lengthened  3^  inches  by  riveting  on  a  piece  of 
reindeer  antler  at  one  end.    The  two  pieces  are  neatly  joined  in  a  "lap 
splice"  about  2  inches  long  and  fastened  with  three  iron  rivets.    The 
owner  appears  to  have  concluded  that  his  drill  bow  was  too  short  when 


Fio.  152.— Drill  bow. 

he  was  at  home,  in  the  interior,  where  he  could  obtain  no  walrus  ivory. 
The  incised  pattern  on  the  back  is  colored  Avith  red  ocher. 

The  mouthpiece  (kITimia)  consists  of  a  block  of  hard  stone  (rarely 
iron),  in  which  is  hollowed  out  a  round  cup-like  socket,  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  tip  of  the  drill  shaft,  imbedded  in  a  block  of  wood  of  a  suit- 
able size  to  hold  between  the  teeth.    This  block  often  has  curved  flanges 
9  ETH 12 
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on  each  side,  which  rest  against  the  cheeks.  Su(;h  mouthpieces  are 
common  all  along  the  coast  from  the  Anderson  Biver  to  Korton  Sound, 
as  is  shown  by  the  Museum  collection.  No.  89500  [800],  figured  in  Point 
Barrow  Beport,  Ethnology,  PL  ii,  Fig.  3,  is  a  type  of  the  flanged  mouth- 
piece. The  block  is  of  pine,  carved  into  a  thick,  broad  arch,  with  a 
large  block  on  the  inside.    Into  the  top  of  the  arch  is  inlaid  a  piece  of  gray 
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Fio.  153.— Drill  bows. 


por])h>Ty  with  black  spots,  which  is  slightly  convex  on  the  surface,  so  as 
to  jiroject  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  wood.  In  the  middle  of  the 
stone  is  a  cup-shaped  cavity  one-half  inch  in  diameter  and  of  nearly  the 
same  depth.  This  is  a  ratlier  lar^e  inouthpieee,  being  G  inches  across 
from  one  end  of  the  airli  to  the  other. 


Fkj.  154.— Split  1(1  drill  bow. 

There  are  two  other  speeimeiis  of  the  same  i)attern,  botli  ratlier  smaller. 
No.  SlKmJ  [SIH  J,  Fi«r.  ir)(),  from  Xuwuk,  has  the  stone  of  black  and  white 
syenite.  This  speeimen  is  very  old  and  dirty,  and  worn  through  to  the 
stone  on  one  sides  whert^  the  teeth  have  eome  ajirainst  it.  No.  S0787 
[1004(?],  Fig.  153,  is  almost  exactly  the  same  shape  as  the  type,  but  has 
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for  a  Bocfaet  a  piece  of  irou  1-1  iuches  equare,  hollowed  out  as  usual. 
The  outside  of  the  wood  has  been  painted  with  red  ocher,  but  this  is 
mostly  worn  off.    This  mouthpiece  belonged  to  Ilfl'bw'ga. 

Fig.  156,  Mo.  89505  [892 1,  from 
UtkiavwIS,  repreeentB  the  pat* 
tern  which  is  perhaps  rather 
commoner  than  the  preceding. 
The  wood,  which  holds  the 
socket  of  black  and  white  sy- 
enite, is  simply  an  elliptical 
block  of  spruce.    The  remain-  ^     ' 

Ing  three  specimens  are  of  the  same  pattern  and  of  the  same  material  as 
the  last,  except  No.  89507  |908],  from  NuwHk,  in  which  the  wood  is  oak. 
As  it  appears  very  old,  this  wood  may  have  come  from  tlie  Plover. 

When  not  in  use,  the  point  of  the  drill  is  sometimes  protected  with  a 
sheath.  One  such  sheath  was  obtained,  No.  89447  [1112],  fig- 
ured  in  Point  Barrow  Report,  Ethnology,  PI.  ii,  Fig.  I.  It  is  ^ 
of  walrus  ivory,  3-6  inches  long.  The  end  of  a  piece  of  tbong 
is  passed  through  the  eye  and  the  other  part  &steoed  round 
the  open  end  with  a  marline- hitch,  catching  down  the  end. 
This  leaves  a  lanyard  9^  inches  long,  which  is  hitched  or 
knotted  round  the  shaft  of  the  drill  when  the  sheath  is  fitted 
over  tlie  point. 

The  drUts  above  described  are  used  for  perforating  all  sorts 
of  material,  wood,  bone,  ivory,  metal,  etc.,  and  are  almost  the 
only  boring  implements  used,  even 
awls  being  unusual.    Before  the  in- 
troduction of  iron,  the  point  was  made 
of  one  of  the  small  bones  from  a  seal's  i, 
leg.    We  obtained  fonr  specimens  of  * 
these  bone  driltw,  of  which  two,  at 
least,   appi^ar  to  be  geuaine.      'So. 
no,  iM.-Driii  moutLpieoe  wfih-  89498  [95C],  Fig.  157,  is  one  of  these, 
ouiwmgs.  j^jii  Nuwftk.    The  shaft  is  of  the 

ordinary  pattern  and  made  of  some  hard  wood,  but  the  point 
is  a  roughly  cylindrical  rod  of  bone,  expanding  at  the  point, 
where  it  is  convex  on  one  face  and  concave  on  the  other  and 
beveled  on  both  fai'es  into  two  cutting  edges,  which  meet  in 
an  ai-ute  angle.    The  larger  end  of  the  shaft  has  been  split 
and  mended  by  whipping  it  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  with  sinew  braid.    No.  89518  (1174],  is  apparently  alHo 
genuine,  and  is  like  the  prcce<ling,  but  beveled  only  on  the 
concave  face  of  the  jioint,  which  is  rather  obtuse.     No.  89519     Ym.  157— 
[1258]  was  made  for  the  market.    It  has  a  nide  shaft  of  whale's  Boncrpobbid 
bone,  but  a  carefully  made  bone  jwint  of  precisely  the  pattern       ^""' 
of  the  modern  iron  oue.s.    No.  89520  [1182]  has  no  shaft,  and  appears  to 
be  an  old  uuiiuished  drill  fitted  into  a  carelessly  made  bone  Curule. 
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The  drill  at  the  present  day  is  always  worked  with  a  bow,  which  allows 
one  hand  to  be  used  for  steadying  the  piece  of  work.  We  were  informed, 
however,  that  formerly  a  cord  w  as  sometimes  used  without  the  bow,  but 
furnished  with  a  transverse  handle  at  each  end. 

We  collected  six  little  handles  of  ivory,  carved  into  some  ornamental 
shape,  each  with  an  eye  in  the  middle  to  which  a  thong  could  be  attached. 
All  were  old,  and  we  never  saw  them  in  use.  The  first  two  were  col- 
lected at  an  early  i)eriod  of  our  acquaintance  with  these  people,  and  from 
our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  we  got  the  impression  that 
they  were  handles  to  be  attached  to  a  harpoon  line. 

We  were  not  long,  however  in  finding  out  that  the  harpoon  has  no 
such  appendage,  and  when  the  other  four  came  in  a  year  later,  at  a  time 

when  the  press  of  other  work  pre- 
vented careful  inquiry  into  their 
use,  we  supposed  that  they  were 
meantfor  handles  to  the  lines  used 
for  dragging  dead  seals,  as  they 
somewhat  resemble  such  an  im- 
plement. On  our  return  home, 
when  I  had  opportunities  for  mak- 
ing a  careful  study  of  the  coUec- 
tion,  I  found  that  none  of  the  drag 
lines,  either  in  our  own  collection 
or  .in  those  of  the  Museum,  had 
handles  of  this  description.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  found  many  sim- 
ilar implements  in  Mr.  Nelson's 
collection  labeled  ''drill -cord  han- 
dles," and  finally  one  pair  (No. 
3G319,  from  Kashunuk,  near  Cape 
Romanzoff ),  still  attached  to  the 
drill  cord.  Those  handles  are  al- 
most identical  in  shape  with  No. 
89458  [8351,  from  Utkiavwifi.  This  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  so  called  '^  drag'  line  handles"  in  our  collection  are  nothing  more  than 
handles  for  drill  cords,  now  wholly  obsolet^i  and  supplanted  by  the  bows 
already  described.  I  have  figured  all  six  of  these  handles  to  show  the 
different  ])atterns  of  ornamentation.  They  are  all  made  of  walrus  ivory, 
and  are  all  ^Mxld"  handles,  no  two  being  mates.  Fig.  158^  (No.  r)()526) 
[8()J,  is  5'L*  inches  h)ng,  and  light  blue  beads  are  inserted  for  ey(\s  in  the 
seal's  Innuls.  The  eye  i'or  the  drill  cord  is  made  by  boring  two  median 
holes  at  the  uiicbUe  of  one  side  so  that  they  meet  under  the  surface  and 
make  a  h)ngitudinal  channel. 

Fig.  158^  (No.  5(1527  [23|  from  Utkiavwifi),  is  4-3  inches  long,  and  is 
very  accurately  carved  into  tin*  image  of  a  man's  right  leg  and  foot, 
dressed  in  a  striped  deerskin  boot.     The  end  opposite  to  the  foot  is  the 


Fig.  158.  — Uaudles  for  <lrill  cords. 
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head  of  some  animal,  i)erhap8  a  wolf,  with  bits  of  dark  wood  inlaid  for 
eyes.    The  eye  is  a  simple  large  transverse  hole  through  the  thigh. 

Fig.  158o  (No.  89455  [929]  from  Nuwftk),  is  5-9  inches  long.  The  eye 
is  drilled  lengthwise  through  a  large  lump  projecting  from  the  middle 
of  one  side.  Small  blue  beads  are  inlaid  for  the  eyes,  and  one  to  indi- 
cate the  male  genital  opening. 

Fig.  imd  (No.  89456  [930]  from  Nuwiik)  is  like  No.  56527  [23],  but 
represents  the  left  foot  and  is  not  so  artistically  carved.  It  is  3'7  inches 
long. 

Fig.  inSe  (No.  89457  [925]  from  Nuwtlk)  is  4-7  inches  long,  and  re- 
sembles No.  89455  [929],  but  has  instead  of  the  seal's  tail  and  flippers 
a  large  ovoid  knob  ornamented  with  incised  and  blackened  rings.  The 
"eye"  is  bored  transversely. 

Fig.  158/  (No.  89458  [835]  from  Utkiavwin)  diflfers  from  No.  89455  [925] 
in  having  a  transverse  eye,  and  being  less  artistically  carved.  Bits  of 
lead  are  inlaid  for  the  eyes.  It  is  4*4  inches  long.  The  name  of  this 
implement  is  kfi'n-i. 

We  obtained  six  specimens  of  an  old  flint  tool,  consisting  of  a  rather 
long  thick  blade  mounted  in  a  straight  haft  about  10  inches  long,of 
which  we  had  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  use.  We  were  at  last 
able  to  be  quite  sure  that  they  were  intended  for  drilling,  or  rather 
reaming  out,  the  large  cavity  in  the  base  of  the  ivory  head  of  a  whale 
harpoon,  which  fits  upon  the  conical  tip  of  the  fore-shaft.  The  shape 
of  the  blade  is  well  fitted  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  such 
tools,  worked  as  these  are,  by  hand,  preceded  the  bone  drills  for  boring 
all  sorts  of  objects,  and  that  the  habit  of  using  them  for  making  the 
whale  harpoon  was  kept  up  from  the  same  conservatism  founded  on 
superstition  which  surrounds  the  whole  whale  fishery.  (See  under 
"Whale  fishing,"  where  the  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed.)  No. 
89626  [870],  figured  in  Point  Barrow  Report,  Ethnology,  PI.  ii.  Fig.  4, 
is  a  typical  implement  of  this  class  (itaun,  i'tftgetsau').  The  blade  is 
of  black  flint,  flaked,  2  inches  long,  imbedded  in  the  end  of  a  haft  of 
spruce,  10'5  inches  long.  The  blade  is  held  in  place  by  whipping  the 
cleft  end  of  the  haft  with  sinew  braid. 

Two  of  the  other  specimens.  No.  89627  [937]  and  No.  89628  [912],  are 
of  essentially  the  same  pattern  and  material,  but  have  rounded  hafts. 
No.  89629  I960]  and  No.  89630  [1068),  Figs.  159a,  lodb,  have  blades  of  the 
same  pattern,  but  have  luifts  fitted  for  use  with  the  mouthpiece  and 
bow,  showing  that  sometimes,  at  least  in  later  times,  these  tools  were  so 
used.  No.  80625  [1217]  (Fig.  160>has  no  haft,  but  the  blade,  which  is 
rather  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length  (2'3  inches  by  0-5),  is  fitted 
into  a  short  ferrule  of  antler,  with  a  little  dovetail  on  the  edge  for  attach- 
ing it  to  the  haft. 

Of  awls  we  saw  only  one  specimen,  which,  perhaps,  ought  rather  to 
be  considered  a  little  hand  drill.  This  is  No.  89308  [1292],  Fig.  161, 
from  Utkiavwiu.    The  i)oint  is  the  tip  of  a  common  three-cornered  file, 
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sharpened  down.    It  is  imbedded  in  a  handle  of  fossil  ivory  which  has 
turned  a  light  yellowish  brown  &oni  age.    Its  t^ital  length  is  2-Sincfae8. 
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Hammers. — At  the  present  day  nearly  every  man  has  been  able  to 
procure  an  iron  hammer  of  some  kind,  which  he  uses  with  great  bandi- 
ness.  Before  the  introduction  of  iron,  in  addition  to  the  bone  aud 
stone  mauls  above  described  as  bone  cmshera,  unhafted  pebbles  of  con- 
venient shape  were  also  employed.  No.  56661  [274[  is  such  a  stone.  It 
is  an  ovoid  water- worn  pebble  of  greenish  gray  quartzite,  .IJ  inches  long. 
The  euds  are  battered,  showing  how  it  had  been  used.  It  was  brought 
from  one  of  the  rivera  in  the  interior  by  one  of  the  natives  of  Utkiav- 
wlS. 

Files. — Files  of  all  kindij  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  natives, 
who  use  them  with  very  great  skill  and  patience,  doing  nearly  all  their 
metal  work  with  these  t<K>ls.    For  instance, 
one  particularly    ingenious    native    con- 
verted his  Winchester  rifle  from  a  rim  fire 
to  a  central  fire  witli  nothing  but  a  file.  To 
do  this  he  had  to  make  a  new  firing  pin,  as 
the  firing  i)in  of  the  rini-firc  gun  is  too  short 
to  rciiih  tlie  lieiid  of  tlie  cartiidge.     He 
jicciiniplislicd  this  by  act-nratcly cutting  oR" 
to  till?  jinipcr  Iciifitli.  uii  old  worn  <nit  three- 
cornt'K'd  Jilc.     lie  llicn  likd  oft'  cnonKli  of 
eucli  f<lnc  so  tliiit  tlic  rod  fitted  evenly  in 
the  cylimlrii-iil  Imle  wliere  tlie  tiring  jiiit 
works.     Tlie  work  wuh  ihnic  so  ciirefully 
tliat  the  new  tiring  pin  wiirked   peifeetly, 
anil  lie  liiid  only  to  ciiiiLplete  the  Job  by 
cutting  oft' liiseeirtnil  tiro  cartridfie  shells 
^L'T"™."'     '"  "■  1"'"1"'''  ■'^"Sth  to  fit  the  chamber  of 
"^^""''''     the  nun. 
They  have  alniiist  ni)  knowledge  of  working  metal  with 
the  aid  of  lieiit,  as  is  niitiiriil  I'mm  the  scarcity  of  fuel.  *'"  "" 
I  have,  however,  seen  them  roughly  temper  small  articles,  such 
steels,  etc.,  by  heatiii{j  them  in  the  lire  and  queuehiug  thoui 
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water.  One  native  very  neatly  mended  a  musket  barrel  which  had  been 
cracked  by  firing  too  heavy  a  charge.  He  cut  a  section  from  another  old 
barrel  of  somewhat  larger  caliber,  which  he  heated  until  it  had  expanded 
enough  to  slip  down  over  the  crack,  and  then  allowed  it  to  shrink  on. 

WheUtones  (ipiksaun). — Knives  are  generally  sharpened  with  a  file, 
cutting  a  bevel,  as  before  mentioned,  on  one  face  of  the  blade  only. 
To  "  set"  or  "turn"  the  edge  they  use  pieces  of  steel  of  various  shapes, 
generally  with  a  hole  drilled  in  them  so  that  they  can  be  hung  to  the 
breeches  belt  by  a  lanyard.    One  man,  for  instance,  used  about  half  of 
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a  razor  blade  for  this  purpose,  and  another  a  small  horseshoe  magnet. 
In  former  times  they  employed  a  very  elegant  implement,  consisting  of 
a  slender  rod  of  jade  from  3  to  7  inches  long,  with  a  lanyard  attached  to 
an  eye  in  the  larger  end.  These  were  sometimes  made  by  cutting  a 
piece  from  one  of  the  old  jade  adzes  in  the  manner  already  described. 
There  are  a  few  of  these  whetstones  still  in  use  at  the  present  day,  and 
they  are  very  highly  prized.  We  succeeded  in  obtaining  nine  speci- 
mens, of  which  No.  89618  [801],  Fig.  162a,  has  been  selected  as  the  type. 
It  is  of  hard  black  stone,  probably  jade,  6*3  inches  long.  Through  the 
wider  end  is  drilled  a  large  eye,  into  which  is  neatly  spliced  one  end 
of  a  stout  flat  braid  of  sinew  43  inches  long. 
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Tbe  rGiiiaiiiiiig  wlietsNmes  ai-e  of  very  inuph  tlie  same  pattern.  I 
have  fiRnrtxi  five  of  ttmm,  t«  nhow  tlie  slight  variations.  Fig.  Id'ih  (No. 
S6Hfi3  (303),  from  UtkiavwIii)isof  light  grayish  green  jade,  BmoutLly]Hil- 
ished  Olid  i-1  inches  loDg.  It  is  chamfered  only  on  the  small  vnd  at 
right  angles  to  the  breadth,  and  has  thtreye  prolonged  into  ornamental 
grooves  on  the  two  opi>osite  faces.  The  long  lanyard  is  of  comniou 
sinew  braid.  No.  5G663  [329]  (from  the  same  \illage)  is  of  olive  green, 
slightly  tran.^lucent  Jade,  6'S  inches  long,  and  elli])tiea]  in  section,  also 
chamfered  only  at  the  small  find.  The  lanyard,  which  is  a  strip  of  seal 
thong  9  inches  long,  is  aeeured  ir  the  eye,  as  described  before,  with 
two  slite,  (me  in  the  standing  part  through  which  the  end  is  passed 
and  the  other  in  the  end  with  the  standing  part  passed  through  it. 
No.  8(iei7  |lLi(iL*j  (from  Sidani)  is  of  olive  green,  tiBUsliicent  jade,  6-1 


inches  long,  and  shaped  like  the  type,  but  chamfered  only  at  the  small 
end.  The  lanyard  of  seal  thong  is  secured  in  the  eye  by  a  large  round 
knot  in  one  end.  No.  89019  |837]  (from  UtkiavwIB)  is  of  bright  green, 
translucent  jade,  5-1  inches  long,  and  nnusually  thick,  its  greatest  diam- 
eter being  0-6  inch.  The  tip  is  gradually  worked  off  to  an  oblique  edge, 
and  it  has  ornamental  grooves  running  through  the  eye  like  No.  56662 
[393). 

No.  89620  [865[  (from  Nuwttk)  is  shaped  very  much  like  the  type,  bat 
ha«  the  tip  tapered  off  almost  to  a  point.  It  is  of  olive  green,  slightly 
translucent  Jade  and  is  7  inches  long.    The  lanyard  is  a  piece  of  sinew 
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braid  with  the  ends  knotted  together  and  the  bight  looped  into  the  eye. 
A  large  sky-blue  glass  bead  is  slipped  on  over  both  parts  of  the  lanyard 
and  pushed  up  close  to  the  loop.  Fig.  lG3a  (No.  89621  [757  j,  from 
Utkiavwin)  is  very  short  and  broad  (3'6  inches  by  0*6),  is  chamfered  at 
both  ends,  and  has  the  ornamental  grooves  at  the  eye.  The  material  is 
a  hard,  opaque,  bluish  gray  stone,  veined  with  black. 

A  whetstone  of  similar  material  was  brought  by  Lieut.  Stoney  from 
Kotzebue  Sound.  The  long  lanyard  is  of  sinew  braid.  Fig.  163fr  (No. 
89622  [951],  also  from  Utkiavwin)  is  a  very  small,  slender  whetstone, 
3-3  inches  long,  of  dark  olive  green  semitransluceut  jade,  polished.  The 
tip  is  not  chamfered,  but  tapers  to  a  blunt  point.  It  has  the  ornamental 
grooves  at  the  eye.  These  are  undoubtedly  the  "stones  for  making 
.  .  .  whetstones,  or  these  ready-made"  referred  to  by  Dr.  Simpson 
(Op.  cit.,  p.  266)  as  brought  by  the  Nunatanmiun  from  the  people  of 
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the  "  Ko-wak  River."  A  few  such  whetstones  have  been  collected  on 
other  parts  of  the  northwest  coast  as  far  south  as  the  northern  shore 
of  Norton  Sound.  The  broken  whetstone  mentioned  above  is  of  a 
beautiful  bluish  green  translucent  jade.  Bits  of  stone  are  also  used  for 
whetstones,  such  as  No.  89786  [1004/],  which  belong  in  Hft'bw'ga's  tool 
bag.  They  are  two  rough,  oblong  bits  of  hard  dark  gray  slate,  appar- 
ently split  off  a  flat,  weathered  surface. 

Tool  boxes  and  ha{j8. — We  collected  six  specimens  of  a  peculiarly 
shaped  long,  narrow  box,  carved  from  a  single  block  of  wood,  which  we 
were  informed  were  formerly  used  for  holding  tools.  They  have  gone 
out  of  fasliion  at  the  present  day,  and  there  are  but  few  of  them  left. 
No.  89860  [1152],  Fig.  164a,  represents  the  typical  shape  of  this  box. 
It  is  carved  from  a  single  block  of  pine.  The  cover  is  slightly  hollowed 
on  the  under  side  and  is  held  on  by  two  double  rings  of  twine  (one  of 
seal  twine  and  the  other  of  sinew  braid),  large  enough  to  slip  over  the 
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end.  Kaj;li  rine  ih  madn  by  doubling  a  long  piece  or  twine  ro  that  the 
two  partH  are  equal,  piuwing  one  end  tliroagU  tbe  liiglit  and  knotting  it 
to  ttio  otlier.  Tbe  bux  and  cover  neem  to  have  be^o  painted  inside  lind 
out  wllh  rod  ocher.  On  the  outside  this  is  mostly  faded  and  worn  off 
and  covered  with  tUrt,  but  inmde  it  has  tunied  a  darit  brown.  Fig.  1  Rib 
(No.  89858  fiaiU],  twm  Iltkiavwlii,)  is  a  similar  bos,  21-1  inches  long. 
The  cover  Itt  beld  on  by  a  string  passing  over  little  booked  ivory  stndB 
close  to  tlie  edge  of  the  box.  There  were  originally  live  of  these  stndii, 
two  at  eneh  cud  ami  one  iu  the  middle  of  one  side.  The  string  started 
firoiii  oLo  of  these  studii  at  the  [wintwi  end.  Thia  stnd  is  broken  and 
the  string  fastened  into  a  liole  close  to  it.  To  fasten  on  tlie  rover  the 
string  wa»  carried  ovur  and  hookiwl  under  the  opposite  stud,  then 
croHHed  over  the  <Miver  to  the  middlo  stud,  then  across  to  the  end  stud 
on  the  other  side,  and  tlio  loop  on  the  end  ho<»ked  onto  the  htst  stud. 

No.  81)8fi9  [I.-JISJ  JH  a  Knialler  Iw.x  (1»  inches  long)  of  the  same  pat- 
tOTD,  with  only  four  ritud.^.     The  cover  has  three  large  blue  glass  beads, 
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like  those  used  for  tabrets,  inlaid  in  a  line  along  the  middle.  No.  89858 
[1144],  from  Utkiavwin,  is  the  shape  of  the  type,  but  has  a  thicker 
cover  and  six  stud  holes  in  the  margin.  No.  89861  [1151],  Fig.  165a, 
from  the  same  place,  is  shaped  something  like  a  violin  case,  22-2  inches 
long.  Tbe  cover  has  been  split  and  "stitched"  together  with  whale- 
bone, and  a  crack  in  the  bronder  end  of  the  box  has  been  neatly  mended 
by  pegging  on,  with  nine  little  wooden  treenails,  a  strap  of  reindeer 
antler  of  tbe  same  width  as  the  edge  and  following  the  enrve  of  its 
outline.  There  are  four  studs,  two  at  each  end.  The  string  is  made 
fast  to  one  at  tbe  smaller  end,  carried  over  to  tbe  opposite  one,  then 
crossed  to  tbe  opiwsite  stud  at  tbe  other  end  and  back  under  the  last 
one,  a  bight  of  the  end  being  tucked  nnder  the  string  between  the  two 
las^mentioned  studs.  The  string  is  made  of  sjdow  braid,  rope-yarns, 
aud  a  long  piece  of  seal  thong.    It  was  probably  at  first  all  of  sinew 
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braid,  and,  gradually  graving  too  short  by  being  broken  and  knotted 
together  again,  was  lengthened  out  with  whatever  came  to  hand. 

No.  89862  [lf>93],  Fig,  1656,  is  a  large  box,  of  a  very  peculiar  shape, 
beBt  understood  from  the  figure.  The  outside  is  much  weathered,  but 
appears  to  have  been  raughly  carved,  aud  the  excavation  of  the  box 
and  cover  is  very  rudely  done,  perhaps  with  a  stone  tool.  A  hole  in  the 
IfH'ger  end  is  mended  by  a  patch  of  wood  chamfered  off  to  fit  the  hole 
and  sewed  on  round  the  edges  with  "  over-and-over"  stitehes  of  whale- 
bone. The  string  is  arranged  in  pennanent  loops,  under  which  the 
cover  can  be  slipped  off  and  on. 

The  arrangement,  which  is  rather  complicated,  ia  as  follows:  On  one 
aide  of  the  box,  one-half  inch  il^m  the  edge  and  about  7  inches  from 
each  end,  are  two  pairs  of  holes,  one  half  inch  apart.  Into  each  pair  is 
fastened,  by  means  of  knots  on  the  inside,  a  loop  of  very  stout  sinew 
braid,  3  inches  long,  and  similar  loops  of  seal  thong,  5  inches  long,  are 


fastened  into  coiTesiKinding  pairs  of  holeu  on  the  other  side.  A  piece 
of  seal  tliong  is  fastened  with  a  becket-hiteh  into  the  loop  of  seal  thong 
at  the  sniull  end  of  the  box,  passes  through  both  braid  loops  on  the 
other  side,  and  ii^  carried  over  through  the  loop  of  seal  thong  at  the 
large  end.  The  end  of  the  thong  is  knotted  into  one  of  the  pairs  of 
holes  left  by  the  breaking  away  of  a  stitch  at  the  edge  of  the  wooden 
pateh  at>ove  mentioned. 

All  these  boxes  are  very  old  and  were  ])ainted  inside  with  red  ocher, 
which  has  tnrnt'd  (lark  brawn  from  age.  Tools  are  nowadays  kept  in  a 
large  oblong,  fiat  satchel,  IkqUsbwIii,  which  hjis  an  arched  handle  of 
ivory  or  bone  stretched  U'ngtliwise  across  the  open  mouth.  These  bags 
are  always  made  of  skin  with  the  hair  out,  and  the  skins  of  wolverines' 
heads  are  the  most  desired  fur  this  puriwse.  The  collection  contains 
four  such  bags.  No.  89704  flOlS),  Fig.  IOC,  is  the  type  of  these  bags. 
The  bottom  of  the  bag  is  a  piece  of  short-haired  brown  deerskin,  with 
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[43],  from  TTthiavwiB)  is  a  handle  of  different  material  (reindeer  antler) 
and  of  Bomewhat  different  pattern.  One  end  is  neatly  carved  int«  an 
exceedingly  accnrat«  image  of  the  head  of  a  reindeer  which  has  shed 
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its  antlers,  with  small  blue  heads  inlaid  for  the  eyes.  The  back  of  the 
handle  is  ornamented  with  an  iDcised  pattern  colored  with  red  ocher. 
We  were  told  that  such  handles  were  sometimes  fitted  to  the  wooden 
buckets,  but  I  never  saw  one  so  used. 

No.  Wl^t  [t07u|,  Fig.  171,  is  a  bag  of  rather  nnnsnal  pattern,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  we  saw.  The  bottom  is  a  single  round  piece,  9 
inches  in  diMueter,  of  what  seems 
to  be  split  skin  of  the  bearded 
seal,  desh  side  out,  and  the  rest 
of  the  bag  is  of  white-tanned 
seal  leather.  The  sides  are  of 
five  broad  picce8(C,44,4,5j,and 
5  iiiilii's  broiid  sit  the  bottom,  re- 
si>eL-tivcly,  narrowing  to  2J,  IJ, 
li,  %  and  2i,  respectively,  at 
the  top),  alternating  with  five 
straight  strips,  respectively  1  J, 
1,  IJ,  1^,  and  1^  inches  broad. 
The  edges  of  these  strips  overlap 
the  edges  of  the  broad  pieces, 
Fio.i7i-ita«„fi,.flti,cr.  iind  are  neatly  stitclie«l  with  two 

threads,  as  on  tlie  soles  of  the  wator])roof  bi>ot8.  The  outer  thread, 
whi<'h  is  caught  in  the  loop  of  each  stiteh  of  the  other,  is  a  slender  tila- 
lueut  of  black  whalebdiio.  This  produces  a  sort  of  embroidery.  The 
neck  id  stitched  to  the  bag  with  the  same  seam,  but  the  hem  at  the 
mouth  is  merely  "run"  round  with  sinew.  This  bag  was  probably  for 
holding  small  tools  and  similar  articles. 


Ab  would  naturally  be  expected  from  what  bas  been  said  of  tbe 
peaceful  character  of  these  people,  offensive  weapons,  specially  intended 
for  use  against  men,  are  exceedingly  rare.  In  case 
of  quarrels  between  individuals  or  parties  the  bows, 
spears,  and  knives  intended  for  bunting  or  general 
use  would  be  turned  against  tbeir  enemies.  Even 
their  rifles,  nowadays,  are  kept  much  more  for  bunt- 
ing than  as  weapons  of  offense,  and  tbe  revolvers  of 
various  patterns  which  many  of  them  have  obtained 
from  the  ships  are  chiefly  carried  when  traveling  back 
and  forth  between  the  two  villages  as  a  protection 
against  a  possible  bear.  We,  however,  obtained  a 
few  weapons  which  were  especially  designed  for  tak- 
ing human  life.  One  of  these  was  a  little  club 
(H'glun)  {yo.  89492  [1310],  Fig.  172,  from  Utkiavwlu) 
made  of  the  butt  end  of  an  old  pickax  head  of  whale's 
bone,  with  tlie  point  cut  down  to  a  blunt  end.  It  is  i 
6-4  inches  long  and  meant  to  be  clenched  in  the 
hand  like  a  dagger,  and  used  for  striking  blows,  prob- 
ably at  the  temple.  The  transverse  grooves  for  halt- 
ing give  a  good  bold  for  the  fingers.  This  was  tbe 
only  weaiwm  of  the  kind  seen. 
We  collected  a  single  8i>ecimen  of  a  kind  of  sluiig 

shot.  No.  89472  \90r,]  (Pig.  173),  made 
of  a  roughly  ovoid  lump  of  heavy  bone, 
the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a 
walrus,  3^  inches  long.  At  the  smaller 
end  two  large  holes  are  bored  in 
obliquely  so  aa  to  meet  under  the  sur- 
face and  form  a  channel  through  which 
is  passed  a  slip  of  white  seal  skin  about 
15  inches  long,  the  ends  of  which 
fasten  together  with  two  slits,  so  as  to 
muke  a  loop.  This  may  be  compared 
with  the  stone  balls  used  by  the  ancient 
i  Aleuts  for  striking  a  man  on  the  temple. 
The  commonest  weapon  of  oBense 
was  a  broad  dagger  made  of  a  bone  of 
the  iwlar  bear.  This  was  said  to  be 
especially  meant  for  killing  a  "bad 
mau,"  ])ossibly  for  certain  specified 
offenses  or  perhaps  in  cases  of  insanity. 
FHi.iT3.-Biong»i»tmadBofwiUnnimw.  insano  pcrsous  were  sometimes  killed 
in  Greenland,  and  the  act  was  considered  "neither  decidedly  aduiissi- 
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ble  nor  altogether  unlawful." '  The  ase  ot  bears'  bones  for  these  weftpons 
poiutfi  tit  stm\e  wiiiwrstitious  iilen,  perhtips  having  retepeiic©  Ut  the 
ferw'ity  nf  the.  niiinml.  We  collected  five  apecimeus  of  thfsc  iliiftperH, 
of  wLi.li  N.I.  .Sli^si  |7(J7],  Fig.  174,  has  been  Belected  iu  the  tyi«i.  It  is 
the  di.-iliil  cml  (if  Hi«  ulna  of  a  jKilnr  bear,  with  the  neck  am!  condyles 
forming  thu  liilt,  ami  tho  shaft  split  so  as  to  expose  the  niediilhiiy  cavity 
antl  flit  into  a  poinUxi  blade.  It  is  very  old,  blackened,  and  crumbling 
on  the  Hurfa«e,  and  i.i  a  foot  long. 

Fig.  175<i,  No.  81)47".  [988],  from  Nnwiik,  is  mmleof  a  straight  Rplint«r 
from  theshaft  of  one  of  the  longboues,  9^  liichOH  long.  No.  8frt«0  [1141  j, 
from  Utkiavw!fi,  has  a  roughly  whittled  hilt  and  a  somewhat  twisted 
blade,  rather  narrow,  but  widened  to  a  sharp  lan(rcolate  iwint. 
It  is  12  inches  long.  No.  89481  [1175],  from  the  same  place, 
has  the  ronghly  shaped  hilt 
whipped  with  two  turns  of  ^^^^ 

sinew.  No.89482[1709|,Fig.  "  ^^^^ -* 
1756,  also  from  Utkiavwlii,  ia 
dirk-shapcd,  having  btit  one 
L|  fJ  edge  and  a  sti-uight  back. 
The  hilt,  US  before,  is  ronghly 
aawed  from  the  solid  liKid  of 
the  bonfi.  No.  89485  |9C5], 
Fig.  176,  from  NuwHk,  was 
also  said  to  be  a  dagger,  but   '  ^^ 

§i         could  nut  have  been  a  vory         B'iJ^V  aii'lll 

eflfective  weapon.  It  is  of 
whaltfs  bone,  5  incheji  long. 
It  is  rather  rudely  carved, 
old,  and  dirty,  but  thenotches 
on  the  haft  are  newly  cut- 
Dirks  or  daggers  of  bear's 
bone,  like  those  described, 
are  really  rather  fonuidablu 
weapons,  as  it  is  easy  to  give 
the  splinter  of  bone  a  very 
hecn  i>oint.  Tlie  Mnseuni  con- 
tains a  bone  dagger  curioasly 
like  these  Eskimo  weapons, 
but  made  of  the  bone  of  the 
Fii>.i7«._D«ggerof  grlzzly  bear,  and  used  by 
b-r-.bon,.  (.^^  Indians  of  the  McCload 
River,  northern  California.  They  believe  that  the  peculiar  shape  of 
tbe  point,  having  a  hollow  (the  medullary  cavity)  on  one  face,  like  the 
Eskimo  daggers,  causes  the  wound  to  bleed  internally, 

>  Rink.  Tiles  and  TndlUou,  p.  30. 
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Firearms. — Wheu  Deaae.  and  Simpson  first  met  tbexe  people,  in  1837, 
tliey  liatl  no  flreanDs,  but  tlic  next  party  of  whites  wtia  eivnic  in  contitct 
witli  them  (Piillen  and  Hooper,  in  1843)  found  the  "chief"  in  poBtnession 
of  nn  old  shaky  musket  of  Bnglii^li  make,  ivith  the  name  "  Barnctt"  on 
the  lock.'  Hooper  believed  this  to  be  the  gnu  lost  by  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's party  in  1826,'  This  gun  was,  however,  often  seen  by  tlie  people 
of  the  Plover  (in  fact,  Capt.  Muguire  kept  it  on  board  of  the  Plover  for 
some  tiiue^},  and  was  found  tn  have  on  the  lock,  besides  the  name  "  Bar- 
nett,"  also  the  date,  "1843,"  so  that  of  course  it  was  not  lost  in  18^6. 
Armstrong*  also  mentions  seeing  this  gun,  which,  the  natives  told  him, 
they  had  procured  "from  the  other  tribes  to  the  south 
ward."  In  the  summer  of  1853  they  began  to  purchase 
guns  and  ammunition  from  the  eastern  natives.  YQksItia 
and  two  other  men  each  bought  a  gun  this  year.' 

As  the  whalers  began  to  go  to  Point  Barrow  in  1854, 
the  opiKirtunity  for  obtaining  firearms  lias  been  afforded 
the  natives  every  year  since  then,  so  that  they  are  now 
well  supplied  with  guns,  cliiedy  of  American  manui^ture. 
That  all  their  firearms  have  not  been  obtained  from  this 
source  is  probable  from  the  fitct  they  have  still  in  their 
possession  a  number  of  smoothbore  percussion  guns, 
double  and  single  barreled,  of  Russian  manufacture. 
They  are  all  stamped  in  Russian  with  the  name  of  Tula, 
a  town  on  the  Oopa,  105  miles  south  of  Moscow,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  the  "Sheffield  and  Birmingham 
of  Russia,"  from  its  vast  manufactory  of  anns,  established 
by  Peter  the  Great.  These  guns  must  have  come  from  tio.  m. 
the  "  NuuataDmiun,"  who  obtained  them  either  from  "UggerorboDe. 
the  Siberian  traders  or  from  the  Itussians  at  Norton  Sound  through 
the  Malemiut.  Both  smootlibore  and  rifled  guns  are  in  general  use. 
Tlie  amootlibores  arc  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  from  an  old  flintlock 
musket  to  more  or  less  valuable  single  and  double  percjussion  fowling- 
pieces.  Three  of  the  natives  now  (1883)  have  cheap  double  breechloaders 
and  one  a  single  breechloader  (ma^le  by  John  P.  Lovell,  of  Boston). 
Guns  in  general  are  called  "cupflii,"  an  ooomatoptsic  word  in  general 
use  in  western  America,  but  many  of  the  dilforent  kinds  have  special 
names.  For  instance,  a  double  gim  is  called  madro'lTii  (from  madro,  tico). 
The  rifles  are  also  of  many  different  patterns.  The  kind  preferred  by 
tlie  natives  is  the  ordinary  Wiucjhester  brass-mounted  15-shot  rei)cat«r, 
which  the  whalers  and  trailers  purchase  cheaply  at  wholesale.    This  is 
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riflw,  but  of  late  years, 
ivea  has  been  ronatnied 
balers  have  811I1I  them 
■field  rifles,  ship's  mna- 


called  akToiiullfl  ("that  wUicli  has  fifteen,"  su.,  shotA).  The  whalers  are 
also  in  the  habit  of  buying  up  nil  &ort»  of  chciip  or  second-Land  gnus 
for  the  Ari'tic  trade,  so  that  many  other  kinds  of  guns  are  also  common. 
Of  breechloaders,  we  saw  the  Shurpe's  rifle,  savlgro'Ufi  (from  a  fancied 
resemblance  between  the  crooked  lyver  of  thin  gnn  iiud  the  crooked 
knife,  Havigro'n);  other  patU^ns  of  Winfiii>ster;  the  Hpcricer  repeater, 
kai'psuallQ  (from  kaipsT,  ciirtriil;;v);  the  iKiuliarSUiiriis-IIiinkina,  once 
used  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  whiih  \v:im  the  favorite  wciipon  of  the  reliel 
Boers  in  South  Africa;  the  rejilMHly-Martiui,  wiulu  iu  America  for  the 
Turkish  Government,  marked  on  the  rear  sight  with  Turkish  tigarew, 
and,  exijoseil  with  a  corpse  at  the  cemetery,  one  i'^iiglisii  Buider.  Tiie 
regulation  Springfield  rifles  beloi  jiost,  which  were  often 

loaned  to  the  uative.s  for  the  purp<  ug,  were  ualled  mflkpa- 

ra'ilil  (from  mwfcpam',  book,  referrlii  *ech  action,  which  opens 

like  ab<K)k). 

They  formerly  ha<l  very  few  muzzle-loac 
since  the  law  against  trading  arms  to  the  n 
to  refer  solely  to  breech  loading  rii 
yager  rifles,  of  the  old  V.  S.  Army  p^ 
ketii  with  lh>;  Tower  mark  on  them,  un^^  .  sort  of  bogus  rifle  umde 
especially  for  trade,  in  imitation  of  the  olc  sliioncd  Kentucky  rifle, 
but  with  grooves  extending  only  a  short  1  tance  from  the  muzzle. 
They  of  course  depend  on  tlie  ships  for  their  .^upplies  of  ammunition, 
though  the  Nunatanmiuu  sometimes  bring  a  few  cartridges  sumggled 
across  from  Siberia.  They  naturally  are  most  desirous  to  procure 
cartridges  for  the  rim-flre  Winchester  guus,  as  these  are  not  intended 
to  be  used  more  than  once.  They  have,  however,  invented  a  method  of 
priming  these  rim-fire  shells  so  that  they  can  be  reloaded.  A  common 
"G.  D."  percussion  cap  is  neatly  fitted  into  the  rim  of  the  shell  by 
cutting  the  sides  into  strips  which  are  folded  into  slits  in  the  shell, 
a  little  bole  \mag  drilled  under  the  center  of  the  cap  to  allow  the  flash 
to  reach  the  powder.  This  is  a  very  laborious  process,  but  enables  the 
natives  to  use  a  rifle  which  would  otherwise  be  useless.  Such  car- 
tridges reloiuled  with  powder  and  home-made  bullets — they  have  many 
bullet  molds  and  know  liow  to  use  them — are  tolerably  effective.  Great 
care  must  be  tjjteu  to  insert  the  cartridge  right  side  up,  so  that  the 
cap  shall  be  struck  by  the  firing  pin,  which  interferes  with  using  the 
gun  as  a  repeater. 

They  are  very  careless  with  their  rifles,  allowing  tbem  to  get  rusty, 
and  otherwise  misusing  them,  especially  by  firing  small  shot  from  them 
in  the  duck-shooting  sesison.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  fair  shots  with 
the  rifle,  but  extremely  lavish  of  ammunition  when  they  have  a  su])- 
ply.  The  only  economy  is  shown  iu  reloading  cartridges  and  in  loading 
their  shotguns,  into  wliiuli  they  seldom  put  a  sufficieiit  charge.  In 
spite  of  this  some  of  them  sli(H>t  very  well  with  the  shotgun,  though 
many  of  them  show  great  stupidity  in  Judging  distance,  firing  light 
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charges  of  shot  at  short  riflo  range  (100  to  200  yards).  Though  they 
mold  their  own  bullets,  1  have  never  known  any  of  them  to  attemi)t 
making  shot  or  slugs.  This,  which  they  call  kakrdra  (little  bullets, 
from  kS^'kru,  originally  meaning  arrow  and  now  used  for  bullet  as  well) 
is  always  obtained  from  the  whites.  The  gun  is  habitually  carried  in  a 
case  or  holster  long  enough  to  cover  the  whole  gun,  made  of  sealskin, 
either  black-tanned  or  with  the  hair  on  the  outside.  This,  like  the 
bow  case,  from  which  it  is  evidently  copied,  is  slung  across  the  back 
by  a  thong  passing  round  the  shoulders  and  across  the  chest. 
This  is  the  method  universally  practiced  for  carrying  burdens  of  all 
sorts.  The  butt  of  the  gun  is  on  the  right  side,  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
slipped  out  of  the  holster  under  the  right  arm  without  unslinging  it. 
Revolvers  are  also  carried  slung  in  holsters  on  the  back  in  the  same 
way.  Ammunition  is  carried  in  a  pouch  slung  over  the  shoulder. 
They  are  careless  in  handling  firearms  and  ammunition.  We  knew  two 
men  who  shot  off  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  while  filing  cartridges  which 
had  failed  to  explode  in  the  gun. 

Whaling  guns. — In  addition  to  the  kinds  of  firearms  for  land  hunting 
above  described  a  number  of  the  natives  have  procured  from  the 
whalemen,  either  by  purchase  or  from  wrecks,  whaling  guns,  such  as 
are  used  by  the  American  whalers,  in  place  of  the  steel  lance  for  dis- 
patching the  whale  after  it  is  harpooned.  These  are  of  various  pat- 
terns, both  muzzle  and  breech  loading,  and  they  are  able  to  procure 
nearly  every  year  a  small  supply  of  the  explosive  lances  to  be  shot  from 
them.  They  use  them  as  the  white  men  do  for  killing  harpooned  whales^ 
and  also,  when  the  leads  of  open  water  are  narrow,  for  shooting  them  as 
they  pass  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ice. 

Botes  (pizVks^J. — In  former  times  the  bow  was  the  only  projectile 
weapon  which  these  people  possessed  that  could  be  used  at  a  longer  range 
than  the  "dart"  of  a  harpoon.  It  was  accordingly  used  for  hunting 
the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  reindeer,  for  shooting  birds,  and  in  case  of 
necessity,  for  warfare.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  this  connection,  as 
showing  that  the  use  of  the  bow  for  fighting  was  only  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, that  none  of  their  arrows  are  regular  "  war  arrows"  like  those 
made  by  the  Sioux  or. other  Indians;  that  is,  arrows  to  be  shot  with  the 
breadth  of  the  hea<l  horizontal,  so  as  to  pass  between  the  horizontal 
ribs  of  a  man.  Firearms  have  now  almost  completely  superseded  the 
bow  for  actual  work,  though  a  few  men,  too  poor  to  obtain  guns,  stiU  use 
them. 

p]very  boy  has  a  bow  for  a  plaything,  with  which  he  shoots  small 
birds  and  practices  at  marks.  Very  few  boys,  however,  show  any  great 
skill  with  it.  We  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  adult  shoot 
with  the  bow  and  arrow ;  but  they  have  not  yet  lost  the  art  of  bow- 
making.  The  newest  boys'  bows  are  as  skillfully  and  ingeniously  con- 
structed as  tlie  old  bows,  but  are  of  course  smaller  and  weaker.  The 
bow  in  use  among  these  people  was  the  universal  sinew-backed  bow  of 
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the  Eskimo  carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  effiuieiicy.'  Itwasofwhat 
I  have  called  the  "Arctic  type,"  namely,  a  rather  short  how  of  npnico, 
from  43  to  5U  iut^hes  in  length,  nearly  elliptieal  in  section,  bnt  flatter  ou 
the  bark  than  ou  the  belly,  and  slightly  narrowed  and  thicken*?*!  at  the 
handle.  The  greatest  breailth  was  nsually  at>out  IJ  inches  and  the 
thickness  at  the  handle  abont  three- fourths  of  an  incli.  The  ends  were 
often  bent  up  as  in  the  Tatar  how,  and  were  Honietimes  sepiirate  pieces 
mortiae^l  on.  Strength  and  ehisticity  wa«  given  to  the  brittle  spmce 
by  applying  a  number  of  strands  of  sinew  to  the  bjK^k  of  the  bow  in 
such  a  way  that  drawing  the  bowstring  etretchwl  all  these  elastic  cords, 
thus  adding  their  elasticity  to  that  of  the  w(hk1.  Tins  backing  was 
always  a  continuous  piece  of  a  three-ply  braid  of  sinew,  about  the  size 
of  stout  pHiik  thread,  and  on  a  large  bow  often  -lO  or  50  yard«  long.  It 
began,  as  on  all  Eskimo  bows  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine  (ex- 
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oept  those  from  St.  Lawrence  Island  and  the  mainland  of  Siberia — 
my  "western  type"),  with  an  eye  at  one  eJid  of  the  con!  looped  over 
one  nock  of  the  bow,  usually  the  upper.  The  cord  was  then  laid  on  the 
back  of  the  buw  in  long  strands  running  up  ami  down  and  round  the 
nocks,  an  usnid  on  the  other  tv^ies  of  bow,  but  after  putting  nn  a  num- 
ber of  thfiii:  hi-:ii]  niiMiiiLg  ImcUward  and  forward  Ix-tv  .-pii  tlic  bniils 
(if  the  tii.w  w;ts  nf  t!ir  Tiit;ir  sli;i|.r).  ..r  belwei'ii  ciirrcs|inriaii(-  |H,iiitfl 
on  a  straight  bow,  where  they  were  fiistened  with  complicated  hitches 
around  the  bow  in  such  a  way  that  the  short«at  strands  came  to  the 
top  of  the  backing,  which  was  thus  made  to  grow  thicker  gradually 
toward  the  middle  of  the  bow,  where  the  greatest  strength  and  elas- 
ticity were  needed.  When  enough  strands  had  been  laid  on  they 
were  divided  into  two  equal  parcels  and  twisted  from  the  middle  into 
two  tight  cables,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  tension  to  be  overcome  in 
drawing  the  bow.  These  cables  being  secured  to  the  handle  of  the 
bow,  the  end  of  the  cord  was  used  to  seize  the  whole  securely  to  the 
bow. 

This  seizing  and  the  hitches  already  mentioned  served  to  incorporate 
the  backing  very  thoroughly  with  the  how,  thus  equalizing  tlie  strain 
and  preventing  the  bow  from  cracking.  This  miule  a  very  stiff  and 
powerful  bow,  capable  of  sending  an  arrow  with  great  force.  We  were 
told  by  a  rehable  native  that  a  stone-headed  arrow  was  often  driven  by 

■See  the  mlKr'a  paper  on  UioBul^ectaf  Eskimo  bo«>  In  tha  SmlthxaiiMi  Ib^wrt  for  1S91.  Part  tl, 

lip.  307-318. 
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one  of  these  bows  wholly  through  a  polar  bear,  "if  there  was  no  bone." 
Three  bows  only  were  obtained :  One  from  Nuwtik,  one  from  Utkiav- 
wlii  (a  lad's  bow),  and  one  from  Sidaru. 

The  bow  from  UtkiavwTn,  No.  89904  [786]  (Fig.  177),  though  small, 
is  in  some  respects  nearer  the  tyi)e  than  the  other 
two,  and  has  been  selected  for  description.  The  body 
of  the  bow  is  a  single  piece  of  the  heart  of  a  log  of 
spruce  driftwood  36J  inches  long,  elliptical  in  section, 
flattened  more  on  the  back  than  on  the  belly.  It  is 
tapered  to  the  nocks,  which  are  small  club-shaped 
knobs,  and  nan*owed  and  thickened  at  the  handle. 
The  backing  is  of  round  three-ply  braid  of  sinew  in 
one  continuous  piece.  The  string  is  a  round  four-ply 
braid  with  a  loop  at  each  end,  made  by  tying  a  single 
knot  in  the  standing  part,  passing  the  end  through 
this  and  taking  a  half  hitch  with  it  round  the  standing 
part  (Fig.  178).  The  upi)er  loop  is  a  little  the  larger. 
Ko.  89245  (25J  (Fig.  179),  from  Nuwiik,  is  a  full- 
sized  man's  bow,  which  is  old  and 
has  been  long  in  use.  It  is  of  the 
same  material,  and  is  47*3  inches 
long.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  1^  a 
FiQ.  i78.-Loop  at  end  of  inchcs,  and  it  is  0'8  inch  thick  at 
b<,wHtring.  the  handle.   It  is  slightly  narrowed 

and  thinned  off  from  the  broadest  part  to  about  6 
inches  from  each  tip,  and  is  then  gi^adually  thickened 
to  the  nocks  and  bent  up  so  that  the  ends  make  an 
angle  of  about  45^  with  the  bow  when  unstrung.  The 
ends  are  separate  pieces  fitted  on  at  the  bends.  The 
ends  of  the  body  are  chamfered  off  laterally  to  a  wedge 
which  fits  into  a  corresponding  notch  in  the  end  piece, 
making  a  scarf  3J  inches  long,  which  is  strengthened 
by  a  curved  strap  of  antler,  convex  above  and  thick- 
est in  the  middle,  fitting  into  the  bend  on  the  back. 
The  joint  is  held  together  wholly  by  the  biicking. 

We  never  saw  bows  of  this  pattern  made  and  con- 
sequently did  not  learn  how  the  bending  was  accom- 
plished. The  method  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
seen  by  Capt.  Beechey  in  1826,  at  Kotzebue  Sound 
(Voyage,  p.  575).  The  bow  was  \\Tapped  in  wet  pio.ng.-LarKobowfrom 
shavings  and  held  over  the  fire,  and  then  pegged  Nuwok. 

down  on  the  ground  (probably  on  one  side),  into  shape.  A  strip  of  raw- 
hide (the  split  skin  of  the  bearded  seal,  with  the  grain  side  out),  1  inch 
wide,  runs  along  the  biick  from  bend  to  bend  under  the  backing.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  this  bow  is  the  third  Ccable,  above  the  other  two,  and 
the  great  and  apparently  unnecessary  complication  of  the  hitches. 
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No.  72771  I2.14|,  (Vom  Hidaiii  (l-'lg.  IHOm  and  6),  in  a  Imw  witli  bent 
niidti  llkn  tliir  luft,  Ixit  itll  in  one  |ik-('L>  »nd  itiniilk-r.  ItH  It-ngtti  ie  43j 
UK^ltt'H  unit  ItM  f{rcuU!Ht  broudth  I^.  TIi«  Liat^kinf;  tiatt  only  two  cables, 
iiiid  ttH  clnVf  jHHTiiliiirity  in  in  hiivinjf  th«  loone  t-nd  of  the  last  HtniiicI 
twiHtvil  into  011(1  of  till!  caldi^H,  while  tlie  8i>ii'.ing,  of  the  Hame  pattern  as 
in  the  la«t  bow,  in  made  of  n  twparate  i)iwe,  T)ie  workmanHhtp  of  this 
bow  l8  |mrtii;ulai'ly  neat,  and  it  is  further 
HtrenKtheiiod  with  ittriim  of  rawliide  (the  skin 
of  th(>  bearded  seal,  ajdit),  under  the  baeking. 
The  mt^thocl  of  mnkiiig  the  ntrliig  iavery  inge- 
niouH.  It  ap]>eai's  to  have  been  made  on  the 
■  bow,  as  followtt:  Having  the  bow  upmiig  batik 
one  end  of  u  long  piece  of  sinew  twine  was 
niiirle  fiwt  temporai'ily  to  the  upper  nock,  leaving 
an  cud  long  enough  to  flni«h  off  the  bowstring. 
The  other  end  wan  carried  ronnd  the  lower  nook 
and  the  returning  strand  half-hitvlii-d  ronnd 
the  first  Hnugly  up  to  the  iiork,  and  then  eaiTied 
round  the  upper  nock  an<l  bturk  again.  This 
was  repealed,  eneh  etraud  being  half-hitehed 
round  nil  Hie  preeeding  at  the  lower  nock  until 
(lieic  were  eight  parallel  strands,  and  an  eye 
lltled  snugly  to  the  lower  noek.  The  bight  waa 
then  slipped  off  the  upper  uiiek,  the  end  untied 
and  Mie  whole  twisted  tight.'  This  twisted 
string  is  now  Hboat  '2  inches  too  long,  so  the 
n]iper  eye  Ih  made  by  doubling  over  2  iuches 
of  Hie  end  and  stx)iiping  it  down  with  the  free 
end  iin'Titiomd  iibove,  tLnw  making  a  long  eye 
of  seven  strands.  With  the  end,  six  similar 
strands  are  added  to  the  eye,  each  being 
stopped  to  the  twist  witli  a  half  hit«h.  The 
end  is  neatly  tucked  in  and  the  strands  of  the 
eye  twisted  tightly  together. 

In  my  i>aper  on  Eskimo  bows,  already  men- 
tioneil,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bows 
formerly  nsed  by  the  Eskimo  of  western  North 
America  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  were 
constructed  upon  three  well  defined  types  of 
ileHuihi  gtHigmphien)  distribution,  and  each  easily  recognized  as  a 
ilevelopmeiil  of  a  simple  original  tyyte  still  to  be  found  in  Baffin  Land 
in  a  slightly  modified  fonu.    These  three  t.\']>es  are: 

I,  The  Southern  ty)H>.  which  was  the  only  fonu  used  from  the  island 
of  Kiuliak  to  i.\\\w  ItonmuEolf.  and  continued  in  fre<innnt  use  as  far  as 
Norton  8oiuul,  though  separatetl  by  no  hard  and  fast  line  fnmi 

II.  The  Atvtiu  tj-pe,  (o  whiob  the  bows  just  described  belong,  in  use 
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from  the  Kaviak  peninsula  to  the  Mackenzie  and  Anderson  rivers;  and 
III.  The  Western  type,  confined  to  St.  Lawrence  Island  and  the  main- 
land of  Siberia. 

I  have  shown  how  these  three  types  differ  from  each  other  and  from 
the  original  type,  and  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  these  differences 
result  from  the  different  resources  at  the  command  of  the  people  of  dif- 
ferent regions.  I  liave  also  endeavored  to  account  for  the  fact  that  we 
find  sporadic  examples  of  the  Arctic  type,  for  instance  as  far  south  as 
the  Yukon,  by  the  well  known  habits  of  the  Eskimo  in  regard  to  trad- 
ing expeditions. 

Outside  of  the  region  treats  in  my  paper  above  referred  to,  there 
is  very  little  material  for  a  comparative  study  of  Eskimo  bows,  either 
in  the  Museum  or  in  the  writings  of  travelers.  Most  writers  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  casual  reference  to  some  of  the  more  salient 
peculiarities  of  the  weapon  without  giving  any  detailed  information. 
Beginning  at  the  extreme  north  of  Greeidand,  we  find  that  the  so-called 
"Arctic  Highlanders"  have  hardly  any  knowledge  of  the  bow.  Dr. 
Kane  saw  none  during  his  intercourse  mth  them,  but  Dr.  Bessels*  men- 
tions seeing  one  bow,  miule  of  pieces  of  antler  spliced  together,  in  the 
possession  of  a  man  at  Ita.  In  Danish  Greenland,  the  use  of  the  bow 
has  been  abandoned  for  many  years.  When  Crantz^  wrote  it  htid  afready 
gone  out  of  use,  though  in  EgedeV  time  it  was  still  employed.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  longer  than  the  other  Eskimo  bows.  Nordenskiold^ 
reproduces  a  picture  of  a  group  of  Greenlanders  from  an  old  i)ainting 
of  the  dat^  of  1654  in  the  Ethnographical  Museum  of  Copenhagen.  The 
man  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  straight  bow,  which  appears  to  have  the 
backing  reaching  only  part  way  to  the  ends  like  a  western  bow  without 
the  end  cables,  and  yet  twisted  into  two  cables.  If  this  representation 
be  a  correct  one,  this  arrangement  of  the  backing,  taken  in  connection 
with  what  Crantz  and  Egede  say  of  the  great  length  of  the  bow,  would 
be  an  argument  in  favor  of  my  theory  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Island 
bow  was  developed  from  the  primitive  form  by  lengthening  the  ends  of 
the  bow  without  h*4igtheiiing  the  backing.  The  iiddition  of  the  end 
cables  would  then  be  an  after  invention,  i)e(mliar  to  the  western  bow. 
In  Baftin  I^and  the  bow  is  very  rudely  mivde,  and  approaches  very  closely 
to  my  supposed  i)rimitive  form.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood  in  this 
region  the  bow  was  frequently  niiwle  of  reindeer  antler,  a  substance  still 
more  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  than  the  soft  (ioniferous  woods  used 
elsewhere.  There  are  in  the  MuscMim  three  specimens  of  such  antler 
bows,  brought  from  Cumberland  Gulf  by  Mr.  Kumlien. 


'Naturali«t.  vol  8,  No.  9,  j).  809. 

*"Iii  furuier  times  they  made  nso  of  bowH  for  land  game;  they  were  made  of  soft  fir.  a  fathom  in 
length,  and  to  make  it  the  stifler  it  was  bound  round  with  whalebone  or  sinows."  History  of  Green- 
land, vol.  1,  p.  146. 

'"Tlieir  Bow  is  of  an  onlinary  Make,  commonly  made  of  Fir  Tree,  .  .  .  and  on  the  Back 
Rtrongthened  with  Strings  made  of  Sinews  of  Animals,  twisted  like  Thread."  "The  Bow  is  a  good 
fathom  long."    Greenland,  p.  101. 

*  Voyage  of  the  Vega,  vol.  1,  p.  41. 
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The  first  mention  of  the  Eskimo  bow  with  sinew  backing  will  be  found 
in  Frobisher's  account  of  his  visit  to  Meta  Incognita  in  1577  :*  "  Their 
bowes  are  of  wood  of  a  yard  long,  sinewed  on  the  back  with  strong 
sinewes,  not  glued  too,  but  fast  girded  and  tyed  on.  Their  bowe  strings 
are  likewise  sinewes." 

Of  the  bow  used  at  the  straits  of  Fury  and  Hecla  we  have  a  most 
excellent  figure  in  Parry's  Second  Voyage  (PL  opi)Osit€  p.  550,  Fig.  22), 
and  the  most  accurate  descrii)tion  to  be  found  in  any  author.  It  is,  in 
fact,  as  exact  a  description  as  could  be  made  from  an  external  examina- 
tion of  the  bow.  From  the  figure  the  bow  appears  to  have  been  almost 
of  the  arctic  type,  having  an  unusual  number  of  strands  (sometimes 
sixty,  p.  511)  which  are  not,  however,  twisted,  but  secured  with  a  spiral 
wrapi)ing,  as  on  southern  bows.  The  backing  is  stopped  to  the  handle, 
but  not  otherwise  seized.  It  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  large  bow, 
as  Parry  gives  the  length  of  one  of  their  best  bows,  made  of  a  single 
piece  of  fir,  as  ''4  feet  8  inches"  (p.  510).  "A  bow  of  one  piece  is, 
however,  very  rare;  they  generally  consist  of  from  two  to  five  pieces 
of  bone  of  unequal  lengths,  fa^itened  together  by  rivets  and  treenails" 
(p.  511).  Parry  also  speaks  of  the  use  of  wedges  for  tightening  the 
backing.  Schwatka^  speaks  of  the  Ketylllk  of  King  Williams  Land  as 
using  bows  of  spliced  pieces  of  musk-ox  horn  or  driftwood,  but  gives 
no  further  description  of  them.  Ellis^  describes  the  bow  in  use  at  Hud- 
son's Strait  in  1746  as  follows: 

Thoir  greateHt  Ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  Structure  of  their  Bows,  made  commonly 
of  tliree  Pieces  of  Wooil,  each  making  a  part  of  the  same  Arch,  very  nicely  and  exactly 
joined  together.  They  are  commonly  of  Fir  or  Larch,  which  the  English  there  call 
Juniper,  and  as  this  wants  Strength  and  Elasticity,  they  supply  both  hy  bracing  the 
Back  of  the  Bow  with  a  kind  of  Thread  or  Line  made  of  the  Sinew  of  their  Deer,  and 
the  Bowstring  of  the  same  material.  To  make  them  draw  more  stiffly,  they  dip  them 
into  Water,  which  causes  both  the  Back  of  the  Bow  and  the  String  to  contract,  and 
consequently  gives  it  the  greater  force.^ 

Ellis's  fi<i:ur(^  (i)lato  opimsite  p.  1^2)  shows  a  bow  of  the  Tatar  sliap(% 
hut  ^iv(\s  no  details  of  the  backing,  exce])t  that  tlu*  latter  appears  to  be 
t\vist(Mi. 

We  hav(*  no  pnblislie<l  descriptions  of  the  bows  used  in  other  regions. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  jmictice  of  hacking  the 
how  with  cords  of  sinew  is  ])eculiar  to  the  Eskimo,  thongh  some  Ameri- 
can Indians  stiti'en  the  how  hy  gluing  Hat  i)ieees  of  sinew  upon  the 
hack. 

On(^  triho  of  Indians,  the  '^  Lou<*lieux"  of  the  Mackenzie  district, 
how(»ver,  used  hows  like  those  of  the  Eskimos,  hut  Sir  Ak'xander  Mac- 
kenzie^ (\\i)ressly  states  that  thes(*  wer(^  ohtaine<i  from  the  Eskimo. 

'  Hakluyf  s  Voya^rs.  15H9.  p.  G2H. 

"Srifiicr,  vol.  4  ,  98,  p.  r)4:{. 

3\'oya;;t'  to  Hudson's  Hay,  p.  138. 

■•('ompan'  what  I  liavc  aln-aily  sai«l  about  tin*  hacking  being  put  on  wot. 

'  Voyuijus  from  Montreal     ...     to  tin-  Frozen  anti  Paoilie  OceanH,  p.  4H. 
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Arrows. — With  these  bows  were  usecl  arrows  of  various  patterns 
adapted  for  different  kinds  of  game.  There  are  in  the  collection  fifty-one 
arrows,  which  are  all  about  the  same  length,  25  to  30  inches.  In  describ- 
ing these  arrows  I  shall  employ  the  terms  used  in  modem  archery  ^  for 
the  parts  of  the  arrow.  The  greatest  variation  is  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  pile.  The  stele  is  almost  always  a  straight  cylindrical  rod, 
almost  invariably  0*4  inch  in  diameter,  and  ranging  in  length  from  20 
to  28  inches.  Twenty-five  inches  is  the  commonest  length,  and  the 
short  steles,  when  not  intended  for  a  boy's  bow,  are  generally  fitted 
with  an  unusually  long  pile.  From  the  beginning  of  the  feathering  the 
stele  is  gradually  flattened  above  and  below  to  the  nock,  which  is  a 
simple  notch  almost  always  0*2  inch  wide  and  of  the  same  depth.  The 
stele  is  sometimes  slightly  widened  just  in  front  of  the  nock  to  give  a 
better  hold  for  the  fingers.  The  feathering  is  6  or  7  inches  long,  con- 
sisting of  two,  or  less  often,  three  feathers.  (The  set  of  sixteen  arrows 
from  Sidaru,  two  from  Nuwttk,  and  one  from  Utkiavwin,  have  three 
feathers.  The  rest  of  the  fifty-one  have  two.)  The  shaft  of  the  feather 
is  split  and  the  web  is  cut  nar- 
row, and  tapered  off  to  a  point 
ateachend(Fig.l81).  Theends 
of  the  feathers  are  fastened  to 

the  stele  with  whippings  of  fine  ^^'^-  ISl.-Feathering  of  the  Eskimo  arrow. 

sinew,  the  small  end  of  the  feather  which,  of  course,  comes  at  the  nock, 
being  often  wedged  into  a  slit  in  the  wood  (with  a  special  tool  to  be 
described  below),  or  else  doubled  back  over  a  few  turns  of  the  whip- 
ping and  lashed  down  with  the  rest.  The  small  end  of  the  feather  is 
almost  always  twisted  about  one  turn,  evidently  to  make  the  arrow 
revolve  in  flight,  like  a  rifle  ball.  Generally,  if  not  universally,  the 
feathering  was  mtide  of  the  feathers  of  some  bird  of  prey,  falcon,  eagle, 
or  raven,  probably  with  some  notion  of  giving  to  the  arrow  the  death- 
dealing  quality  of  the  bird.  Out  of  the  fifty-one  arrows  in  the  collec- 
tion, only  nine  are  feathered  with  gull's  feathers,  and  of  these  all  but 
two  are  new,  or  newly  feathered  for  sale  to  us.*  Dr.  Simpson^  says  that 
in  his  time  ''feathers  for  tirrows  and  head-dresses,"  probably  the  eagles' 
feathers  previously  mentioned,  were  obtained  in  trade  from  the  "Kuna- 
tanmiun." 

Four  kinds  of  arrows  were  used :  the  bear  arrow,  of  which  there  were 
three  varieties,  the  deer  arrow,  the  arrow  for  geese,  gulls,  and  other  large 
fowl,  and  the  blunt  headed  arrow  for  killing  small  birds  without  man- 
gling tliem. 

■  Encyelopodia  Britiiiiiiicn,  9th  iHlitioii,  article  Archery. 

*0n  this  Riibject  of  usinj;  tlio  fcathera  of  binls  of  prey  for  arrows,  compare  Crantz,  History  of  Green, 
land,  i,  p.  146,  "the  arrow  .  .  .  wiiigwl  behind  with  a  couple  of  raven's  feathers."  Bossels, 
Naturalirtt,  vol.18,  pt  9,  p.  869  (tlie  thrt»e  arrows  at  ItA  ha<l  raven's  featlicrH).  Parrj',  2d  Voyage,  p. 
511,  "Towanl  the  opposite  end  of  the  arrow  are  two  feathers,  generally  of  the  R]>otte<l  owl.  not  very 
neatly  lashed  on;"  and  Kiinilien,  Coutribntions,  p.  37.  "The  feather-vanes  were  nesirly  always  made 
from  the  iirimaries  of  Strix  scandiaea  or  Oracultu  earbo.'"  The  last  is  the  only  mention  I  find  of  using 
aixy  feathers  excejit  those  of  birds  of  prey. 

'Op.cit.,p.266. 
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Bear  arrow*. — These  are  of  three  kinds,  all  having  a  broad,  sharp  pile, 
often  barbed.  The  tir^t  kind  liaa  a  pile  of  flaked  flintiCaHetlkakiC'eluw" 
or  "nail "),  and  was  known  as  kiikrksadllii  ("provided  or  fittM  witli  elaw 
material").    Of  this  kind  we  have  eightcompletearrows  and  one  shaft. 

No.  80240  [25|,  Fig.  182,  will  serve  as  the  type.  Tlic  pile  ia  of  black 
flint,  double  e^lged  and  sharp  pointed,  2  inches  long,  nith  a  short  tang 
insert*<l  into  a  cleft  in  the  end  of  the  stele,  and  seciirwl  by  a  whipping 
of  about  fifteen  turns  of  fine  sinew.    The  Bt«le  is  of  spnice,  25J  inches 

\ '. — ^ 


Fia.  1«2.— F11nMiud«it  arrow  (kuklkudllO. 

long  and  foiir-t«nths  inch  in  diameter,  and  jminted  with  red  ocher  fh>m 
the  featliering  to  5  inches  from  the  pile.  The  three  feathers,  apparently 
those  of  the  gyrfalcon,  have  their  ends  simply  whipped  to  the  stele. 
They  are  0  inches  long.  This  is  one  of  the  two  arrows 
from  Nnwflk  with  three  feathers. 

No.  72780  [234  a],  from  Sidani,  ia  feathered  with  three 
raven  feathers,  of  which  the  small  ends  are  wedged  into 
slits  in  the  wood.  The  pile  is  of  brown  jasper,  long  and 
lancet-tipped,  expanding  into  rounded  wings  at  each 
aide  of  the  base.  The  8t«le  is  pecubar 
only  in  being  slightly  widened  in  front 
of  the  nock.  It  is  of  pine,  26-8  inches 
long,  and  painted  with  two  rings,  one 
red  and  one  green,  at  the  middle  of  the 
feathering. 

The  only  variations  of  importance  in 
these  arrows  are  in  the  shape  of  the  pile, 
which  ia  made  of  black  or  gray  flint,  or    uT)  /  )' 
leas  (iften  of  jiiajicr,  mostly  variegated,    1,1*  -^,' 
bniwi]  iunl  grav.    TIutc  are  fonr  pat-    S^-i^^^'i' 
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;irn>ws;in<l  tw.'iil,v-lw(.Nfone].ih-s.   The 
fii'st  is  h.iifr  iiii.l  tiaiTow.  lik<'  N...  .-.(i7(H 
\-j:\-2].  Fig.  is:;,  IV.nn  rtkiiivwiii,  which  *-io-i 
is  of  griiy  flint.    Tlu^  iicxi  is  simijiir  in  '""■*■ 

sliiipi-,  bnt  slKirtcr.  us  sh.iwn  in  I'ljI.  1S2  (So.  8i»24ll  ji;.")), 
frinn  SiiHilk),  wliirh  is  (inly  2  inches  lung,  cxi'liisivc  of 
till'  tantr.  Tlic  Iliii'd  i.atti-i'n,  «■llL<^]l  is  h-sMconiui.in  than 
til.' .Jthci-s,  isiil».ut  till- siw  of  the  hist.  Imt  ilioniboidiil 
^  in  sli;i]..;(Fig.  1S4,  No.  r.lili'.lh- |(U.>],  from  I'rkiiLvwln,  (if 
(iaik  griiyisli  lin.wn  Hint,  nithi-r  niarscly  Haked).  The 
very  slmit.  being  iii.t  (tviT  U  inrlics,  incln.Ung  the  haU- 
ini'li  tang,  hiir  is  I  ini-h  brond,  thi.-k  iunl  ciinvcx  on  b..tli  tiu'cs.  It  is 
tiiniignlar.  with  a  sqnai'c  base  and  {■iirv.-d  edges  (Fig.  18.5,  So.  5U7U26 
[lUt],  from  Utkiavwlu,  newly  luudc  lor  sale). 
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No  stone  arrow  or  dart  heads  made  by  these  people  have  any-thiDg 
like  barbe  except  the  mquare  ahoulciers  at  tlie  hase.  They  seem  never 
to  have  attained  to  the  skill  in  flintworking  whicli 
enabled  maiiy  other  savages  to  make  the  beautiful 
barbed  heads  so  often  seen.  To  keep  the  flint-headed 
arrow  from  dropping  out  of  the  wound  they  hit  upon 
the  coutrivanee  of  mountiug  it  not  directly  in  the  stele  C 
but  in  a  piece  of  bone  upon  which  barbs  could  be  cut,  \ 
or,  as  is  not  unlikely,  having  already  the  deer  arrow 
with  the  barbed  head  of  antler,  they  added  the  flint 
head  to  this,  thus  combining  the  penetration  of  the 
flint  arrow  with  the  holding  power  of  tlie  other.  I  y,^  igs—HeirnLiped 
was  at  first  inchned  to  think  tliat  this  piece  of  bone  flint pUe. 

bore  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  arrow  as  the  fore  shaft  of 
many  Indian  arrows,  aiul  was  to  be  considered  as  [lart  of  the  stele. 
Oonsideriug,  however,  that  its  sole  function  is  to  furnish  tlie  pile  with 
barbs,  it  evidently  must  he  considered  as  part  of  the  latter.  I  shall 
designate  it  as  "after-pile."    Arrows  with  this  barbed  "after-pile"  form 


the  second  kind  of  hear  arrows,  which  are  called  iimdH'giidliri  {"lia\ing 
the  i])n'<lllgt;"  [(ir.  ipiiligitk,  the  similar  bone  head  of  a  seal  Innce  with 
iron  tipj).  After  the  introduction  of  in>n,  metal  piles  sometimes  re- 
ptaccfl  the  flint  in  arrows  of  this  kind,  Wc  colhtcted  eight  with  flint 
and  two  with  metal  piles.  No.  72787 12.f4ffl,  Fig.  I860,  has  been  selected 
to  illustrate  this  form  of  arrow.  This  pile  is  of  gray  flint  with  the  tang 
wedged  by  a  slip  of  scalskhi  into  the  tip  of  the  after-pile,  which  is 
cleft  to  receive  it  and  kept  from  splitting  by  a  whipping  of  sinew. 
Tlie  aft<;r-pile  is  fitted  into  the  tip  of  the  stele  wrtli  a  ninndcd  shari)- 
poiuted  tang,  slightly  enlarged  just  above  the  tip.    It  is  of  reindeer 
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antler.  The  rest  of  tlie  arrow  does  not  differ  from  those  previously 
described.  The  stele  is  of  pine  and  is  feathered  with  three  gyrfalcon 
feathers. 

Two  others  from  Sidaru  have  only  a  single  barb  on  the  after-pile,  but 
the  ether  four  have  two,  one  behind  the  other  on  the  same  side.  Ko. 
89237  [104],  from  Utkiavwln,  diliers  in  no  resi)ect  from  the  single-barbed 
flint  arrows  from  Sidarn,  but  No.  72763  [104],  from  the  same  village,  has 
four  small  barbs  on  the  after-pile,  which  is  unusually  (nearly  7  inches) 
long,  and  a  pile  of  sheet  brass.  This  has  the  basal  angles  on  each  side 
cut  into  three  small,  sliarj),  backward-pointing  teeth.  The  total  length 
of  this  arrow  is  28  inches. 

The  after-piles  of  all  arrows  except  one  were  of  reindeer  antler,  which 
is  another  reason  for  8upi)osiug  that  this  form  of  arrow  is  a  modiflcati<m 
of  the  deer  arrow.  After  the  introduction  of  iron,  this  metal  or  coi)per 
w^as  substituted  for  the  flint  pile  of  the  kukrksadlln,  making  the  third 
and  hist  form  of  bear  arrow,  the  sa'vldllij  ("fitt(»d  with  iron'^).  This 
arrow  diflers  from  the  others  only  in  the  form  of  the  pile,  which  is  gen- 
erally broad  and  flat,  and  either  rhomboidal,  with  the  base  cut  into 
numerous  small  teeth,  or  else  triangular,  with  a  shank.  The  barbs  are 
usually  bilateral. 

No.  72758  [25],  from  Nuwflk,  represents  the  ftrst  form.  The  pile  is 
of  iron,  rough  and  flat,  2J  inches  long.  No.  72770  [241Z>],  from  Utki- 
avwln, is  of  the  same  form.  No.  72760  [105],  Fig.  18ee,  from  Utkiavwln, 
has  a  similar  pile  3*3  inches  long,  but  has  each  of  the  under  edges  cut 
into  lour  sharp,  backward-pointing  teeth.  No.  72778  [234Z>j,  Fig.  186f/, 
has  a  pile  of  sheet  copper  2*3  inches  long,  of  the  same  shape,  but  with  six 
teeth.  This  arrow  came  from  Sidaru.  No.  72765  [25],  from  Nuwtlk,  is  a 
long,  narrow  iron  pile  with  three  bilateral  barbs,  all  simple. 

Nos.  72755  [25],  from  Nuwttk,  72759  [25],  also  from  Nuwtik,and  72764 
[165],  from  Utkiavwln,  sliow  the  shanked  form.  The  first  is  triangular, 
with  a  flat  sliank  and  a  sinij)lo  barb  at  eaeli  angle  of  tlie  base.  It  is  of 
st(M'l  (])iece  of  a  saw)  and  L*-S  inches  lon^-.  The  second  resembles  No. 
727(»0  [Km],  with  more  teeth,  mounted  on  a  slender  cylin<li'ical  shank  li 
incht\s  Ion*::.  It  is  of  iron  and  .*M)  inches  lon<^.  The  third  is  a  long  i)ile 
with  a  sinuate  outline  and  one  ])air  ol'  simi)le  bilati^al  barbs,  and  a  flat 
shank  one-half  inch  lon<i-.  Nos.  72757  [25]  (Fig.  lS{\b)  and  72702  [25],  both 
from  Nuwrik,are  peculiar  in  bein<»  the  only  iron  ])ointe<l  arrows  with  un- 
ilateral barbs.  The  [)iles  are  made  of  the  two  blades  of  a  ])air  of  large  scis- 
sors, cut  otf  at  the  ])oint,  with  enough  of  the  handle  left  to  make  a  tang. 
TluMinilateral  barb  is  iiWd  out  on  the  back  of  the  blade,  which  has  been 
beveled  down  on  ]>oth  faces  to  a  shar])  edge.  All  of  these  broadheaded 
arrows  have  the  breadth  of  the  pik'  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
nock,  showing  that  they  are  not  meant  to  fly  like  the  Sioux  war  arrows. 
Although  iron  makes  a  bett^'r  I'uaterial  for  arrow  ])ih\s  and  is  more 
easily  worke<l  than  tlint,  the  quivers  which  some  men  still  carry  at  Point 
Barrow  contain  flint  as  well  as  iron  headed  arrows.     They  are  probably 
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kept  in  use  froia  the  superstitious  conservatism  already  mentioned.  It 
is  certain  that  the  man  who  raised  a  couple  of  wolf  cubs  foi  the  sake  of 
their  fur  was  obliged  by  tradition  to  have  a  flint-headed  arrow  to  kill 
them  with.  These  arrows,  we  were  informed,  were  especially  designed 
for  hunting  "  na'nu,''  the  polar  bear,  but  of  course  they  also  served  for 
use  against  other  dangerous  game,  like  the  wolf  and  brown  bear,  and 
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FiQ.  187.— Pile  of  deer  arrow  (ntltk&a). 

there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  not  also  shot  at  reindeer, 
though  the  hunter  would  naturally  use  his  deer  arrows  first. 

Deer  arrows  have  a  long  trihedral  pile  of  antler  from  4  to  8  inches 
long,  with  a  sharp  thin-edged  point  slightly  concaved  on  the  faces  like 
the  point  of  a  bayonet.  Two  of  the  edges  are  rounded,  but  the  third  is 
sharp  and  cut  into  one  or  more  simple  barbs.  Behind  the  barb 
the  pile  takes  the  form  of  a  rounded  shank,  ending  in  a  shoulder 
and  a  sharp  rounded  tang  a  little  enlarged  above  the  point. 

No.  72768  [162],  Fig.  186e  from  Utkiavwln,  has  a  pile  3J  inches 
long  with  two  barbs.  The  pile  of  No.  89238  [162]  from  the  same 
village  is  3J  inches  long  and  has  but  one  barb,  while  that  of 
No.  89241a  [162]  is  7-8  inches  long  and  has  three  barbs.  The 
rudely  incised  figure  on  the  shank  of  No.  89238  [162]  represents 
a  wolf,  probably  a  talisman  to  make  the  arrow  as  fatal  to  the 
deer  as  the  wolf  is.  No.  56588  [13],  Fig.  187,  is  a  pile  for  one  of 
these  arrows  slightly  peculiar  in  shape,  being  elliptical  in  sec- 
tion, with  one  edge  sharp  and  two-barbed  and  a  four-sided  point. 
The  figure  shows  well  the  shai)e  of  the  tang.  The  i>eculiarity 
of  these  arrows  is  that  the  pile  is  not  fastened  to  the  shaft,  but 
can  easily  be  detached.^  When  such  an  arrow  was  shot  into  a 
deer  the  shaft  would  easily  be  shaken  out,  leaving  the  sharp 
barbed  pile  in  the  wound. 

The  Eskimo  told  us  that  a  deer  wounded  in  this  way  would 
"  sleep  once  and  die,"  meaning,  apparently,  that  death  would 
ensue  in  about  twenty-fimr  hours,  probably  from  peritonitis. 
The  bone  pile  is  called  nfl'tkilii,  whence  comes  the  name  of  the 
arrow,  nft'tko'dllii.    We  collected  ten  arrows  and  three  piles  of 
this  pattern.    No.  89460  [1263],  Fig.  188,  is  a  peculiar  bone  arrow       ^Z 
pile,  perhaps  intended  for  a  deer  arrow.    It  is  7  inches  long  and  ^o-  ^^s.— 
made  of  one  of  the  long  bones  of  some  large  bird,  split  length-    diifl"^r. 
wise  so  that  it  is  rounded  on  one  side  and  deeply  concave  on    ™^  i"^®- 
the  other,  with  two  thin  rounded  edges  tapered  to  a  sharp  point.     P]ach 

'Com pare  the  pasAage  in  Frobinher's  Second  Voyage  (Hakluyt,  1589,  p.  628).  After  de8cribing  the 
different  forms  of  arrowheads  used  by  the  Eskimo  of  "Meta  Incognita"  (Baffin  Land)  in  1577  he 
says :  "They  are  not  made  very  fast,  bat  lightly  tyed  to,  or  else  set  in  a  nocke,  that  upon  small  occa- 
sion the  arrowo  Leaveth  these  heads  behind  them.'* 
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edge  has  three  little  barbs  about  the  middle  of  the  pile.  This  was  the 
only  arrowhead  of  the  kind  seen  at  Point  Barrow,  and  the  native  who 
sold  it  said  it  was  a  ''Ktinraftd'lln''  arrow.  I  was  pleased  to  find  the 
truth  of  this  corroborated  by  the  Museum  collection.  Tliere  are  two 
arrows  from  the  Mackenzie  region  (Nos.  HOG  and  1906)  with  bone  piles 
of  almost  the  same  form. 

For  shooting  gulls,  geese,  and  other  large  fowl  they  used  an  arrow 
with  a  straight  polygonal  pile  of  walrus  ivory,  5  or  6  inches  long  and  about 
one-half  inch  in  diameter,  terminating  in  a  somewhat  obtuse  polygonal 
point,  and  having  one  or  more  unilateral  barbs.  These  piles  are  gener- 
ally five-sided,  though  sometimes  trihedral,  and  have  a  long,  rounded 
tang  inserted  into  the  end  of  the  shaft.    Fig.  189a  (No.  89349  [119] 

from  Utkiavuin),  represents  one  of  these  arrows  with  a 
five-sided  pile  5*5  inches  long,  with  four  simple  barbs. 
The  rest  of  the  arrow  does  not  differ  from  the  others  de- 
scribed. No.  89238  [25],  from  Nuwtlk,  has  a  trihedral  pile 
6;6  inches  long,  with  a  single  barb.  Another  from  Nuwiik 
(No.  89241  [25])  has  a  trihedral  pile  5*3  inches  long,  with 
two  barbs,  and  one  from  Utkiavwiii  (No.  89241  [119])  has 
a  five-sided  pile  with  three  barbs.  The  remaining  three, 
from  Sidaru,  all  have  five-sided  piles  with  one  barb. 

Arrows  of  this  pattern  are  called  tuga'llii  (from  tu'ga, 
walrus  ivory).  There  are  also  in  the  collection  two  small 
arrows  of  this  pattern  suited  for  a  boy's  bow.  They  are 
only  25  inches  long,  and  have  roughly  trihedral  sharp- 
pointed  ivory  piles  about  4  inches  long,  without  barbs. 
(No.  89904a  [78(3]  from  Utkiavwiii).  These  arrows  are  new 
and  rather  carelessly  made,  and  were  intended  for  the 
lad's  bow  (No.  89904  [780])  alreMy  described.  The  three 
kinds  of  arrows  whicli  have  been  described  all  have  the 
I)ile  se(!ured  to  the  stele  by  a  tang  fitting  into  a  cleft  or 
hole  in  the  end  of  tlie  latter,  wliicli  is  k('])t  from  splitting 
by  \vlii])piiig  it  with  sinew  for  alumt  one-half  inch. 

Th(*  fourth  kind,  the  blunt  bird  arrow  (ki'xodwain),  on 

the  other  hand,  has  the  i)ile  eleft  to  re<-eive  the  wedge- 

^  ^      shaped  ti])  of  the  stele  and  secured  by  a  whi])])ing  of  sinew. 

Fi(».  189.— ArrowH:The  four  arrows  of  this  kind  in  the  colhM'tion  are  almost 

(tiiKuiifi) :  %)  <*xactly  alike,  exce])t  that  three  of  them,  Ix'longing  to  the 

bird  arrow  (kix  ^et  from  Sidani,  have  three  feathers.     Fig.  1S9Z>,  No.  72773 

[2.*Ur]  from  Sidarii  represents  the  form  of  arrow.  The  pile 
is  of  hard  bom^  2-3  inches  hmg.  A  littU^  rim  at  each  si<le  of  the  butt 
kee])s  the  whi])ping  of  sinew  from  slip|)ing  otf.  The  rest  ol*  th(^,  arrow 
(litters  from  the  others  described  only  in  having  the  end  of  the  stele 
chamfered  down  to  a  wedge-shaped  i)oint  U)  fit  into  the  pile. 

This  is  the  kind  of  arrow  mostly  us<»d  by  the  boys,  whose  game  is 
almost  exclusively  small  birds  or  lemmings.    Nowadays  the  bone  pile 
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is  often  replaced  by  an  empty  cartridge  shell,  which  makes  a  very  good 
head.  I  have  seen  a  phalarope  transfixed  at  short  range  by  one  of  these 
cartridge-headed  arrows.  An  assortment  of  the  different  kind  of  arrows 
is  usually  carried  in  the  quiver.  The  lot  numbered  25,  from  Kuwtik, 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  fairly  average  set,  contains  two  flint-headed 
bear  arrows,  one  barbed  bear  arrow  with  a  steel  pile,  six  bear  arrows 
with  iron  piles,  one  deer  arrow,  two  fowl  arrows,  and  one  bird  arrow. 

As  I  have  already  said,  all  these  arrows  are  flattened  above  and  below 
at  tlie  nocks.  This  indicates  that  they  were  intended  to  be  held  to  the 
string  and  let  go  after  the  manner  of  what  is  called  the  "  Saxon  release,'' 
namely,  by  hooking  the  ends  of  the  index  and  second  fingers  round  the 
string  and  holding  the  arrow  between  them,  the  string  being  released 
by  straightening  the  fingers.  This  is  the  "release"  which  we  actually 
saw  employed  both  by  the  boys  and  one  or  two  men  who  showed  us  how 
to  draw  the  bow.  This  method  of  release  has  been  observed  at  Cum- 
berland Gulf*  and  at  East  (Jape,  Siberia,  and  is  probably  universal 
among  the  Eskimo,  as  all  the  Eskimo  arrows  in  the  National  Museum 
are  fitted  for  this  release.  There  is  ample  material  in  the  Museum  col- 
lections for  a  (•x)mparative  study  of  Eskimo  arrows,  which  I  hope  some 
day  to  be  able  to  undertake,  when  the  material  is  in  a  more  available 
condition.  One  or  two  references  to  other  regions  will  not,  however,  be 
out  of  place.  The  arrow  with  a  barbed  bone  after-pile  seems  a  very 
general  form,  being  represented  in  the  Museum  from  most  of  the 
Alaskan  regions,  as  well  as  from  the  Mackenzie.  Scoresby  mentions 
finding  the  head  of  one  of  these  at  the  ancient  settlements  in  cast 
Greenland.*  The  arrow,  however,  described  by  Capt.  Parry'  has  a  real 
foreshaft  of  bone,  not  a  barbed  after  pile.  One  of  these  arrows  from 
the  Mackenzie  has  the  after  pile  barbed  on  both  sides,  the  only  instance, 
I  believe,  in  the  Museum  of  a  bilaterally-barbed  Eskimo  arrow  where 
the  pile  is  not  wholly  of  metal. 

Bow  cases  and  quivers, — The  bow  and  arrows  were  carried  in  a  bow 
case  and  quiver  of  bliu'k  sealskin,  tied  together  side  by  side  and  slung 
across  the  back  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gun  holsti^r  already  de- 
scribed. We  obtained  one  case  find  quiver  which  belong  with  the  bow 
and  arrows  (No.  25,  from  Nuwfik)  and  a  single  quiver  with  the  bow  and 
arrows  (No.  234,  from  Sidaru.)  The  case.  No.  89245  [25],  Fig.  190a 
(pizI'ksTzax),  is  of  such  a  shape  that  the  bow  can  be  carried  in  it  strung 
and  ready  for  nse.  It  is  mtule  by  folding  lengthwise  a  piece  of  black 
sealskin  with  the  flesh  side  in  and  sewing  up  one  side  ''over  and  over" 
from  the  outside.  The  bag  is  wide  enough — 6  inches  at  the  widest 
part — to  allow  the  bow  to  slip  in  easily  when  strung,  and  the  small  end 


'"In  Bliooting  this  weapon  the  strin/?  in  placed  on  the  firat  joint  uf  the  flrnt  and  second  fingers  of  the 
right  hand."    (Kunilieii,  ContribntionM,  p.  37.) 

"Beim  Spannen  winl  der  Pt'eil  uicht  zwiHchen  Daumen  und  Zeigefinger,  sondem  zwittchen  Zeige-  und 
Mittelflngcr  gehaltcn,"  KrauHo  BrotherH,  (joographischo  Blotter,  vol.  5,  p.  33. 

•Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery,  p.  187. 

*2d  Voyage,  p.  511,  and  figured  with  the  bow  (22)  on  PI.  opposite  p.  530. 
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ix  bcut  up  Into  the  itba{M>  of  the  «iiil  of  tlic  Imw.  Along  tlic  fctMcci  &igt^ 
art'  thrc*  rtraiid  tioles  about  10  incbes  apart,  tbruu^h  whk'U  it  riminl 
rtick  wan  formerly  throat,  c^niiiif;  oiit  from  the  inside  tbroiigli  the  ftr»t 
hole,  in  throngh  the  eecond  nnd  out  through  tlie  tliini  agiiiii.  Thiit 
served  to  hold  tha  case  in  t^hapc-  wlien  the  bow  wax  witliclranti,  and  to 
iUi  ends  were  faAt«-ned  the  thong  for  Klinging  it  airrofls  tlie  ahotddoni.  It 
wan  gone  from  the  sjK-eimen  before  we  obt^tlnwl  ft. 

The  (piivur  (So.  83240-1  [25 1,  Fig.  190ft)  i»  a  Jong,  utroight  bag  of  the 
KUOB  material,  oiwii  at  one  end,  with  a  seam  down  one  sidt;,  and  the 


edge  of  the  month  opi>o8ite  to  the  »eam  forming  a  rounded  flap  2  inches 
long.  The  otlier  end  is  closed  by  an  elliptical  cap  of  white  tanned  seal 
skin,  turned  up  about  2  inches  all  round,  and  crimped  rouiiil  the  end» 
like  a  boot  sole.  Its  extreme  length  ia  30  iucbes,  and  its  circumference 
1  foot.  Inside  along  the  seam  is  a  roughly  rounded  rod  of  wood  about 
j  inch  in  diameter,  with  one  end,  which  is  pointed,  projecting  about  1 J 
inches  through  a  hole  in  the  bottuui,  and  the  other  projecting  about  1 
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inch  beyond  the  month,  where  it  is  secnred  by  a  bit  of  thong  knotted 
through  a  couple  of  small  holes  in  the  bag  close  to  the  edge  and  pass- 
ing round  a  notch  on  the  stick.  The  stick  serves  to  stiffen  the  quiver 
when  there  are  no  arrows  in  it.    A  bit  of  thong  is  knotted  round  the 

middle,  one  end  being  hitched  into  a  loop  on  the  other, 
for  tightening  up  the  quiver  and  confining  the  arrows. 

The  quiver  from  Sidaru  (No.  72788  [234]  Fig.  190c)  is 
like  the  preceding,  but  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
mouth.  The  latter  is  8^  inches  in  circumference  and  the 
former  12f ,  and  the  seam  is  left  open  for  about  7  J  inches 
from  the  mouth  to  facilitate  getting  at  the  arrows.  The 
stiffenin  g  rod  is  made  of  pine,  and  doe^  not  project  through 
the  bottom  or  reach  the  edge  of  the  mouth.  It  is  held  in 
by  two  pieces  of  thong  about  10  inches  long,  which  also 
serve  to  fasten  it  to  the  bow  case.  This  quiver  is  nearly 
new. 

It  is  probable  that  the  form  of  the  bow  case  and  quiver 
varied  but  little,  among  the  American  Eskimo  at  least. 
Those  figured  by  Capt.  Lyon*  are  almost  exactly  like  the 
ones  we  collected  at 
Point  Barrow,  even 
to  the  crimped  cap 
on  the  bottom  of  the 
quiver.  A  similar  set 
belong  with  a  lad's 
bow  in  the  Museum  Fio.m -cap  for  quiver  rod. 

from  Point  Hope  (No.  63611).    Nordenskiold,  however, 
figures  a  very  elaborate  flat  quiver,*  in  use  at  Pitlekaj, 
which  is  evidently  of  genuine  Asiatic  origin. 
Some  pains  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  on  ornament- 
MilSb?^    iiig  the  quiver  in  former  times,  when  the  bow  was  in  more 
general  use.    Fig.  191,  No.  56505  [231],  from  Nuwfik,  rep- 
resents what  we  understood  had  been  a  stiffening  rod  for 
/^    ».         ^^  quiver  or  bow  case.     It  is  of  reindeer  antler,  17  inches 
long,  and  one  end  is  very  neatly  carved  into  the  head  and 
f^l^k  shoulders  of  a  reindeer,  with  small,  blue  glass  beads  in- 

serted for  the  eyes.    The  lanceolate  point  at  the  tip  was 
probably  made  with  an  idea  of  improving  it  for  sale.    The 
Fio.  191 —Quiver   bolc  at  the  back  of  the  neck  is  for  a  thong  to  fiisten  it  on 
^^'  with.    A  similar  reindeer  head  of  antler.  Fig.  192,  No. 

89449  [1066],  also  from  Nuwftk,  seems  to  have  been  a  cap  for  a  quiver 
stick.    The  back  of  the  neck  makes  a  half-ferrule,  in  which  are  three 
holes  for  rivets  or  treenails. 
Bracers. — In  shooting  the  bow,  the  wrist  of  the  bow  hand  was  pro- 


,r 
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« Parry's  2d  Voyage,  PI.  opposite  p.  550,  Fig.  24. 
*Vega,  vol.  2,  p.  106. 
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Fia.  1B3.— BrscDr. 

pose  excL'jjt  ornanu'Dt. 


t«ii'tj>(lfromlK!iiig  ctiiiti!il  by  the  bowstring  bya  small  shield  or  "tracer" 
of  bwiit'  or  bcini,  stnip|>tjd  on  with  a  tliong.  Wo  iicvor  saw  these  ill  nse, 
ji8  the  bow  is  bo  weldoiii  emiiloyod  except  by 
the  cliiklreii.  Two  of  these,  newly  made, 
L  were  oH'eretl  for  wile.  I  will  describe  one  of 
I  these,  No.8!)410A  |lli33],  Fip.  193. 

It  is  of  pale  yellow  Diomitain  sheep  born, 
convex  on  the  out«r  faee  and  concave  on  the 
inner  aJid  considerably  arched  lengtliwise. 
Id  the  middle  are  two  Htrai|;ht  loujritudiual 
narrow  slot«,  which  serve  iio  apjHtrcnt  pnr- 
Thc  short  slot  near  the  edge  at  tho  middle  of 
each  side,  however,  is  for  the  thougH  which  strap  the  bracer  to  the  wrist. 
One  of  these  is  short  and  made  into  a  becket  by  fastening  the  cuds 
together  with  donble  slitu.  One  end  of  the  other  is  passed  throngh 
the  slot,  slit,  »nd  the  other  end  jiassed  thronph  this  and  drawn  tant. 
A  knot  i»  tied  on  the  fi-ee  end.  Tliis  thong  is  jnstlongeuongh  to  fasten 
on  the  bra(;er  by  passing  round  the  wrist  and  catching  tlie  knot  in  the 
loop  opposite.  The  other,  No.  80410a  (1233],  is  like  this,  but  1  inch 
shorter  and  nearly  flat.  The  arch  of  the  «]>e<'in)eu  figured  is  probably 
unintentional  and  due  to  the  natural  8bai>e  of  the  material,  as  it  does 
not  lit  well  to  the  wTist.  It  is  probable  that  these 
pe<)ple  used  a  flat  bracer,  as  Fig,  lft-4,  Nti.  89350 
[1382],  from  Utkiavwin,  is  a|ipai-ently  such  an  im- 
plement. It  is  a  thin  cllipticiil  platt^  of  hani  bone, 
2i  inches  long  and  1^  wide,  with  two  rows  of  holes 
crossing  at  right  angles  in  the  middle.  The  holes 
at  the  side  were  probably  for  the  thong  and  the 
others  for  ornament,  as  some  of  theui  go  only  part 
way  through.  Four  small  pebbles  are  lodged  in  the 
four  holes  aroond  the  center  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
Mr.  Nelson  collected  several  witecimens  of  bracers 
trom  Kotzebne  Sound  and  St.  Lawrence  Idand. 
These  arc  all  sliyhtly  liii'gur  than  our  siK'cimens, 
and  bent  roTiiid  tn  lit  tlir  wrist.  Tlicy  iirf  of  bone 
or  coi»iiei.  W'lieu  Beecliey  visited  Kotzebue iSouud, 
in  1826,  be  found  the  bracer  iu  general  use.'  I  find  ' 
no  other  mention  of  this  implemeDt  in  the  writers  who  have  described 
the  Eskimo. 

Bird  darts. — For  capturing  large  birds  like  ducks  or  geese,  sitting 
on  the  water,  especially  when  they  have  molted  their  wing  feathers  so 
as  to  be  unable  to  escape  by  flight,  they  use  the  universal  Eskimo 
weapon,  found  from  Greenland  to  Siberia,  namely,  a  dart  with  one  or 
more  points  at  the  tii>,  but  carrying  a  second  set  of  three  ivory  prongs 

■"Tlw7bucklsana 
V  ■  gnud  nude  of  NT 
p.C7t. 
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in  a  circle  ronnd  the  micldle  of  the  shaft.  The  object  of  these  proogs  is 
to  iocrease  the  chance  of  hitting  the  bird  if  lie  is  missed 
by  the  head  of  the  dart.  They  always  curve  forward, 
so  that  the  points  stand  out  a  few  inches  from  the 
shaft,  and  are  barbed  on  the  inner  edge  in  such  a  way 
that,  though  the  neck  of  a  fowl  will  easily  pass  in  be- 
tween the  prong  and  the  Htiaft,  it  is  impossible  to  draw- 
it  back  agnin.  The  weapon  is  in  very  general  use  at 
Point  Barrow,  and  is  always  thrown  from  the  boat  with 
a  handboard  (to  be  deacribed  below).  It  can  be  darted 
with  considerable  accuracy  20  or  30  yards.  Wo  seldom 
saw  this  spear  used,  as  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  catch- 
ing molting  fowl,  iu  the  summer  season,  away  tVom  the 
inime<liate  neighborhood  of  the  station.  It  is  called 
nuift'kpai,  which  is  a  plural  referring  to  the  muober 
of  points,  one  of  which  is  called  Dui&'kp&k  ("the  great 
nuiJlk  ").' 

No.  80344  fI325],  Fig.  195,  from  TJtkiavwIfi,  ha«  been 
selected  as  the  typo  of  this  weapon.  The  shaft  is  of 
spruce,  61^  inches  long  and  0-7  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
head.  The  end  of  the  butt  is  hollowed  out  to  fit  the 
catf.h  of  the  throwing  board.  The  head,  of  whit©  wal- 
rus ivory,  is  fitted  into  the  cleft  end  of  the  shaft  with 
a  wedge-shaped  tang  as  broad  as  the  shaft.  The  head 
and  shaft  are  held  together  by  a  spaced  lashing  of 
braided  sinew.  To  the  enlargement  of  the  shaft,  22 
inches  from  the  butt,  are  fastened  thrc«  curved  prongs 
of  walrns  ivory  at  equal  distances  from  eaeh  other 
round  the  shaft.  The  inner  side  of  each  iirong  is  cut 
away  obliquely  for  about  2  inches,  so  that  when  this 
edge  is  applied  to  the  shaft,  with  tlie  point  of  the  prong 
forwuni,  the  latter  is  about  1  inch  from  the  shaft.  Each 
prong  has  two  little  ridges  on  the  outside,  one  at  the 
lower  end  and  the  other  about  1  inch  above  this.  They 
aro  secured  to  the  shaft  by  three  separate  lashings  of 
siuew  braid,  two  narrow  ones  above  the  ridges  just 
mentioned  and  one  broa<l  one  just  below  the  barb.  In 
making  this  the  line  is  knotted  round  one  prong,  then 
carried  one-third  of  tlie  distance  round  the  shaft  to  the 
prong;  half  hitched  round  this,  and  carried  round  next 
the  next  prong;  half  hitched  round  this,  and  carried 
round  to  the  starting  point,  and  half  hitched  round 

■This  wont  ii|i|Kara  lo  bo  a illmlnutlTit  of  ths  RroenliDdio  onok— nulk.  now 
UMil  nnly  In  tlioplunl,  niigflC.rnr  theapeu.    Tfaeae  changeg  of  name  mny  tej\- 
rment  rumapunding  iliniigm  in  (ho  weapon  in  former  ttmea,  aiuco,  iinioMi  wi> 
may  snpiHiM-  tlist  Iho  bird  dartwaa  madeamall  and  ailed  lho"littlo  milk,"    ^ 
and  enlariK'il  again  afler  the  meaning  oT  Ihe  ouue  waa  forgolt^n,  li  is  hanl  10  i 
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^  and  then  is  carried  c 


this.  It  goes  aronnd  in  thin  way  seven  t 
prong  fftrtluT,  lialf  hitclifMl  nptin,  and  the  end  taken  down  and  idiuIo 
fast  t<t  the  first  Uitrruw  laahiug.  The  shaft  U  piiiiit<?d  with  red  oclier 
tfl  within  13j  inches  [the  length  of  tlie  thntwing  btianl)  from  the  butt. 
This  is  an  old  shaft  »Jid  head  titted  with  new  pning's,  and  was  made 
by  Nlkawa'alu,  who  was  auxions  tjj  liorrow  it  again  when  getting  ready 
to  start  on  hia  summer  tri])  to  the  east,  where  he  would  And  young  ducks 
and  molting  fowl. 

The  form  of  head  seen  in  this  dart  apjiears  to  be  tlie  eomuiouust. 
It  i«  called  by  the  same  name,  nfi'tkftii,  as  the  bone  head  of  the  dei-r 
arrow.  There  is  consideralde  variation  in  the  number  of 
barbs,  which  ai-e  always  bilateral,  exrejit  in  one 
instance,  No.  56590  [122],  Fig.  106,  ffoni  Utkiav- 
wis,  which  has  four  barbs  on  one  side  only.  It  is 
7J  inehes  long  exclusive  of  the  tang.  Out  of 
eight  specimens  of  such  heads  one  has  one  pair  of 
barbs,  one  two  pairs,  two  three  pairs,  one  four 
unilateral  barbs,  one  five  pairs,  one  six  pairs,  and 
one  seven  pairs.  The  totnl  length  of  the.'*e  heads 
is  from  3  inches  to  1  foot,  of  whiih  the  lung  makes 
alrant  2  inches,  and  they  are  generally  made  of 
walrus  ivory,  wherein  they  differ  from  the  uugflt 
of  the  Greeulandera,  which,  since  Cranty's  time' 
has  always  had  a  head  of  iron.  Iron  is  also  used 
at  Cnmbei'land  Gulf,  as  shown  by  the  specimens 
in  the  National  Musucra.  Fig.  197  represents 
a  very  ancient  spearhead  from  Utkiavwtii,  No, 
83372  [760|.  it  is  of  compact  whale's  bone,  dark- 
ened with  ago  and  impregnat«i<l  with  oil.  It  is 
8-7  inches  long  and  the  other  end  is  beveled  off 
into  a  wedge-shaped  tang  roughened  with  cross- 
cuts on  both  faces,  with  a  small  hole  for  the  end 
of  a  lashing  us  on  the  head  of  So.  89244  1 1.325]. 
This  was  called  by  the  native  who  sold  it  the 
head  of  a  seal  spear,  ft'kqllgfik,  and  it  does  Iwar 
some  slight  resemblance  to  the  head  of  weai>on 
nsed  in  Greenland  and  called  by  a  similar  name* 
(agdiigab).  The  rongheued  tang,  however,  indi- 
cates that  it  was  intended  f^)t>efixe<liR'rnianentIy 
in  the  shatl,  and  this,  taken  in  connection  with  oient  i»int 
^OTb!^Mlri"'i**'**'''*'"S  resemblance  to  the  one-barbed  head  of  '"''''"''''"■ 
the  Greenland  nugflt'  as  well  as  to  the  head  of  the  Siberian 
bird  dart  figured  by  Nordenskidid*,  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  really 
the  form  of  bird  dart  head  anciently  used  at  Point  Barrow.    It  is  pos- 
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Bible  tliat  this  pattern  has  beeu  ao  long  out  of  use  that  the  ontives  have 
forgtitteu  wiiat  this  old  point  was  made  for  and  supposed  it  to  belong  to 
a  seal  spear. 

One  of  the  eight  heads  of  the  ordinary  pattern  in  the  collection,  No. 
56592  [284],  a  geuuiue  one,  old  and  dirty,  is  made  of  coarse-grained 
Thale's  bone,  an  unusual  material.  No.  89373  [948],  from 
Utkiavwln,  an  ivory  head  of  a  good  typic^  shape,  haji 
been  figured  (Fig.  198)  to  show  a  common  style  of  orna- 
menting these  heads.  A  narrow  incited  line,  colored 
with  red  ocher,  runs  along  the  base  of  the  barbs  on  each 
side  for  about  three-fourths  the  length  of  the 
blade.  These  heads  are  sometimes  secured  by 
treeuails  as  well  as  by  a  simple  lashing,  as  is 
shown  by  the  holes  through  the  tang  of  tliis 
specimen. 

An  improvement  on  this  style  of  dart,  which 
appears  to  be  less  common,  has  two  prongs  at 
the  tip  instead  of  a  sharp  head,  so  that  the  bird 
may  be  Ciiught  if  struck  on  the  neck  with  the 
point  of  the  spear.  No.  89905  [13^6],  Fig.  191), 
from  Utkiavwln,  is  one  of  this  pattern.  Tlie 
two  prongs  are  fastened  on  with  a  lashing  of 
fine  sinew  braid.  Tlie  rest  of  the  dart  does 
not  difi'er  A'om  the  one  described  except  in  the 
method  of  attaching  the  three  prongs  at  the 
middle  ( Fig.  1996).  These  are  fitted  into  slight 
grooves  in  the  wood  and  secured  by  two  neat 
lashings  of  narrow  strips  of  whalebone,  one 
just  above  a  httle  ridge  at  the  lower  end  of 
Pointfor  each  prong  and  one  through  little  holes  in  each 
birdrtan,  prong  at  the  top  of  the  oblique  edge..  Each 
lashing  consists  of  several  turns  with  the  end  closely 
wrapped  around  them.  There  is  one  specimen.  No. 89242 
[526],  in  the  collection  which  not  only  has  not  the  prongs  * 
at  the  middle,  but  lacks  the  enlargement  of  the  shaft  to  fia.  i9e.-Bini  d*rt 
receive  them.  The  head  is  undoubtedly  old  and  gen-  ""'"i™'''"'"''"- 
nine,  but  the  shaft  and  fittiugs,  though  dirty,  look  suspiciously  fresh. 
I  am  inclined  to  behove  that  this  head  was  mounted  for  sale  by  a  man 
who  had  no  prongs  ready  made,  and  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  get 
his  price  to  stop  to  make  them.  Imperfect  or  unfinished  objects  were 
frequently  oflcred  for  sale. 

The  bird  darts  used  at  Point  Barrow,  aud  by  the  western  Eskimo 
generally,  are  lighter  and  better  finished  than  those  used  in  the  east. 
The  latter  have  a  heavy  shaft,  which  is  four-sided  in  Baffin  Land,  and 
the  prongs  are  crooked  and  clumsy.' 

■  Sea  CnutB'a  Ogan  refairsd  (o  abora ;  alia  ooa  ia  Fairy'a  aeooiid  Toyige,  PI.  oppoalta  p.  HO,  Fig. 
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Fig.  200,  No.  89380  [Tft'lj.  in  a  fragniont  of  a  very  aniueiit  narwhal  ivory 
Hpiuvrlioad,  dark  bi-owii  from  age  and  sliiny  fh)m  luacli  lianilliug,  wliich 
appi-ms  to  Iiave  been  woru  an  an  amiiU't,  It  was  said  to  have  come 
from  the  east  and  hi  belong  to  a  bird  dart,  tbougli  it  does  not 
resemble  any  in  use  at  th«  present  day  in  tliin  region.  It  in  a 
slender  fonr-sided  rod,  having  on  oue  side  three  HbuH  oblique 
Ofiuidistaiit  Biinple  barbs.  The  resemblance  of  this  specimen 
to  tlie  bone  dart  headrt  from  Scania  figured  by  Dr.  Eau'  is 
very  striking. 

Seal  darts. — The  Eskimo  of  nearly  all  localities  use  a  dart 
or  small  hari>o»n  to  oaptnrc  the  smaller  marine  animals,  with 
a  loose,  barbed  bead  of  bone  fitted  into  a  socket  in  the  end  of 
the  Hliaft,  to  which  it  is  attai^heil  by  a  lino  of  greater  or  less 
length.  It  is  always  contrived  so  that  when  the  hciid  is 
strack  into  the  (jnarry,  the  shaft,  is  deta^ibed  from  the  head 
and  at^ts  as  a  drag  upon  the  animal.  This  is  effected  by 
deal,  trory  attaching  all  inflated  bladder  to  the  shaft.,  or  else  by  attoch- 
diHt  iioui.  iug  ^jjg  liQg  with  a  martingale  so  that  the  shaft,  is  dragged 
sideways  tlirough  the  watp,r.  Nearly  all  Eskimo  except  those  of  Point 
Barrow,  as  shown  in  the  National  Musenm  collections  and  the  figures 
in  Cmnt^*  and  Kink',  nst;  weajmns  of  this  kind  of  considerable  Hi7.e, 
adapted  not  only  to  the  capture  of  the  small  seals  (Pkoca  vituUtM  and 
P.feetida),  but  also  to  tlie  pursuit  of  tlio  larger  seals,  the  nar- 
whal and  beluga.  At  Point  Barrow,  however,  at  the  present 
day,  they  employ  only  a  small  form  of  this  dart,  not  over  5  feet 
long,  -with  a  bttle  bead,  adapted  only  for  holding  the  smallet«t 
seals.  That  they  formerly  used  the  larger  weapon  is  shown 
by  our  finding  a  single  specimen  of  the  liead  of  such  a  spear, 
No.  89374  [I2SI]  Fig.  201.  It  is  of  hard,  compact  bone,  impreg- 
nated with  oil,  8-1  inches  long.  The  flat  sliank  is  evidently 
intended  to  fit  into  a  socket.  The  two  holes  through  the  widest 
part  of  the  shank  are  for  attaching  the  bne. 

This  is  very  like  the  head  of  the  weajwn  called  a^iigak 
(modern  Greenlandic  agdiigak),  figured  by  Crantz,  and  re- 
ferred to  above,  except  that  the  barbs  are  opposite  each  other. 
Mr.  Lneien  M,  Turner  tells  me  that  it  is  precisely  like  the  head 
of  the  dart  used  at  Norton  Sound  for  capturing  the  beluga.   The 
native  who  sold  this  s]>ecimen  called  it  "nuiSi'kpai  nfi'tkoa," 
"  the  iioint  of  a  bird  dart,"  to  which  it  does  bear  some  resem- 
blance, though  the  shape  of  the  butt  and  the  £iue  holes  indicate 
plainly  that  it  was  a  detachable  dart  head.    Probably,  as  in  the   uone  iiart 
case  of  the  ancient  bird  dart  point,  No.  89372  [760],  referred  to      ^^^• 
above,  this  weapon  lias  been  so  long  disused  that  the  natives  have 
forgotton  what  it  was.    The  name  ft'kqllgflk,  evidently  the  same  as  the 

'  Prelilatorio  flihing,  Flg>.  W  and  95,  p.  73. 
'HlBlorjafOnwDluid,  vol.  1.  p.  UT,  PI.  T.  Figs.  eutdT. 
•Talcs,  slo.,  Fl.  oppiMlU  p.  12  (  "bladder  arrov  "). 
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Fio.  202.— Nozzle  for  bladder 
float. 


Greenlandic  agdligaJcj  m  still  in  use,  bnt  was  always  applied  to  the  old 
bone  harpoon  heads,  which  are,  however,  of  the  toggle- head  pattern 
(described  below).  It  seems  as  if  the  Point  Barrow  natives  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  d>'kqUg(!lk  except  that  it  was  a 
harpoon  with  a  bone  head  for  taking  seals.  At  the 
present  time  the  small  bladder  float,  permanently 
attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  harpoon,  is  never  used 
at  Point  Barrow.  That  it  was  used  in  ancient  times 
is  shown  by  our  finding  in  one  of  the  ruined  houses 
in  Utkiavwlfi  a  very  old  broken  nozzle  for  inflating  one  of  these  floats. 
Fig.  202,  "No.  89720  [756],  is  this  specimen,  which  was  picked  up  by  Capt. 
Herendeen.    This  is  a  rounded  «  - 

tube  of  fossil  ivory,  1-3  inches   i  | 

long  and  about  one-half  inch 
in  diameter,  slightly  contract- 
ed toward  one  end  and  then 
expanded  into  a  stout  collar. 
At  the  other  is  a  stout  longi- 
tudinal flange,  three -fourths 
inch  long,  perforated  with  an 
oblong  slot.  Between  the 
flange  and  the  collar  the  sur- 
face is  roughened  with  cross- 
cuts, and  the  other  end  is  still 
choked  with  the  remains  of  a 
wooden  plug.  This  nozzle  was 
inserted  in  to  a  hole  in  the  blad- 
der as  far  as  the  flange  and 
secured  by  tying  the  bladder 
above  the  collar.  The  whole 
was  then  secured  to  the  shaft 
by  a  lashing  through  the  slot, 
and  could  be  inflated  at  pleas- 
ure and  corked  up  with  the 
wooden  plug. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the 
only  harx)oon  of  this  kind  now 
used  at  Point  Barrow  is  a 
small  one  intendexl  only  for 
the  capture  of  small  seals.  It 
has  no  bladder,  but  the  rather 
long  line  is  attached  to  the 
shaft  by  a  martingale  which 
makes  the  shaft  drag  sideways 
through  the  water.  Three  of  these  little  darts,  which  are  thrown  with 
a  handboard  like  the  bird  dart,  make  a  set.    The  resistance  of  the  shafts 
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of  these  three  sx)ear8  dart^ed  into  the  seal  in  succession  is  said  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  fatigue  the  seal  so  that  he  can  be  easily  approached  and  dis- 
patched. We  never  saw  these  weapons  used,  though  they  are  very  com- 
mon, as  they  are  intended  only  for  use  from  the  kaiak,  which  these  i>eople 
seldom  use  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages.  When  in  the  umiaJcj 
shooting  with  the  rifle  is  a  more  expeditious  means  of  taking  seals.  We 
collected  three  sets  of  these  darts  (kfikigft). 

No.  892496  [523],  Fig.  203,  has  been  selected  for  description.  The  shaft 
is  of  spruce,  54^  inches  long,  and  0'8  inch  in  diameter  at  the  tip,  tapering 
slightly  almost  to  the  butt,  which  is  hollowed  on  the  end  to  fit  the  catch 
of  the  throwing  board.  The  foreshaft  is  of  white  walrus  ivory  6  inches 
long,  and  is  fitted  into  the  tip  of  the  shaft  with  a  wedge-shaped  tang. 
This  foreshaft,  which  has  a  deep  oblong  slot  to  receive  the  head  in  the 
middle  of  its  flat  tip,  serves  the  double  purpose  of  making  a  strong 
solid  socket  for  the  head  and  giving  sufficient  weight  to  the  end  of  the 
dart  to  make  it  fly  straight.  The  head  is  a  simple  flat  barbed  arrow-head 
of  hard  bone  2-3  inches  long  and  one-half  inch  broad  across  the  barbs, 
with  a  flat  tang,  broadest  in  the  middle,  where  there  is  a  hole  for  attach- 
ing the  line.  This  head  simply  serves  to  attach  the  drag  of  the  shaft 
to  the  seal  as  it  is  too  small  to  inflict  a  serious  wound.  It  is  fastened  to 
the  shaft  by  a  martingale  made  as  follows:  One  end  of  a  stout  line  of 
sinew  braid  5J  feet  long  is  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  head  and  se- 
cured by  tying  a  knot  in  the  end.  The  other  end  of  this  line  divides 
into  two  parts  not  quite  so  stout,  one  3  feet  long,  the  other  2  feet  8 
inches.  The  latter  is  fastened  to  the  shaft  18J  inches  from  the  butt  by 
a  single  marling  hitch  with  the  end  wedged  into  a  slit  in  the  wood  and 
seized  down  with  fine  sinew.  The  longer  part  serves  to  fasten  the  fore- 
shaft  to  the  shaft,  and  was  probably  put  on  separately  and  worked  into 
the  braiding  of  the  rest  of  the  line  at  the  junction.  The  foreshaft  is 
kept  from  slipping  out  by  a  little  transverse  ridge  on  each  side  of  the 
tiuig.  When  tlu^  weapon  is  mounted  for  use  the  two  parts  of  the  bridle 
are  brought  to^j^cthcr  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft  and  wrapi)ed  spirally 
around  it  till  only  enough  line  is  left  to  permit  the  head  to  be  inserted 
in  the  socket,  and  the  bijrht  of  the  line  is  s<»cured  by  tucking  it  under 
the  last  turn.  When  a  seal  is  struck  with  this  dart  his  sudden  plunge 
to  esca])(^  unships  the  head.  The  catch  of  the  niartinpile  immediately 
sli])s;  the  latter  unrolls  and  drags  the  shaft  through  the  water  at  right 
an<]:les  to  the  line.  The  shaft,  besides  a<'ting  as  a  drag  on  the  seal's 
motions,  also  serves  as  a  float  to  indicate  his  povsition  to  the  hunter,  as 
its  l)uoyancy  brings  it  to  the  surface  before  the  seal  when  the  latter 
rises  for  air. 

Tlic  shaft  is  usually  i)ainted  red  except  so  much  of  the  end  as  lies  in 
the  groove  of  the  throwing-board,  in  the  act  of  darting.  These  darts 
vary  but  little  in  size  and  material,  and  are  all  of  essentially  the  same 
pattern.  They  are  always  about  5  fn^et  in  lengtli  when  mounted  for 
use.    (The  longest  is  64^  inches,  and  the  shortest  57.)    The  head,  as 
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well  as  the  foreBhafb,  is  Bomotimes  made  of  walras  ivory,  and  tbe  latter 

flometimes  of  whale's  boue.  The  chief  TariattoD  is  in  the  length  of  the 
martingale,  and  the  details  of  the  method  of  attaching  it. 
No  two  are  precisely  alike.  The  foreshaft  is  generally 
plain,  but  is  occasionally  liighly  ornamented,  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  204,  No.  56516  [106).  The  fignres  are  all  incised 
and  colored,  some  with  ocher  and  some  with  soot. 

Both  of  the  kinds  of  darts  above  described  are  thrown 
by  means  of  a  hand  board  or  throwing-board.  This  is  a 
dat,  narrow  board,  from  15  to  18  inches  long,  with  a  handle 
aIB  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^  groove  along 
jlj^  '  the  upper  Hnrface  in  which 
iT^  the  spear  lies  with  tbe  butt 
^  resting  against  a  catch  at  the 

^^^  other  end.  The  dart  is  pro- 
pelled by  a  quick  motion  of 
the  wrist,  as  in  casting  with  a 
fly-rod,  which  swings  up  the 
tip  of  the  board  and  launches 
the  dart  forward.  This  con- 
trivance, which  practically 
makes  of  the  hand  a  lever 
18  inclies  long,  enables  tbe 
thrower  by  a  slight  motion  of 
the  wrist  to  impart  great  ve- 
locity to  the  dart.  The  u 
of  this  implement  is  universal  ' 
amongthe  Eskimo,  though  not 

shaft  of  seal  dart,  peculiar  to  them.    The  Green- 
landers,  however,  not  only  use  it  for  the  two 

kinds  of  darts  already  mentioned,  but  have 

adapted  it  to  the  large  harpoou.'    This  is 

undoubtedly  to  adapt  the  large  harpoon  for 

use  from  the  kaJak,  which  the  Green lauders 

usemorehabitually  than  mostotlier  Eskimo. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  peopleof  Baffin  Land 

and  the  adjoining  regions,  as  well  as  the 

inhabitants  of  northeastern  Siberia,  use  it 

only  with  the  bird  dart.*    Throughout  west- 

em  North  America  the  throwing-board  is 

u.sed  essentially  as  at  Point  Barrow.     Trof. 

O.  T.  Mason  has  given'  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  different  forms  of  throwing-board  used  by  tbe  Esldmo  ajid 

Aleuts  of  North  America. 

■  Cranti,  vol.  1,  p.  U«.  PI.  V,  Figs.  1  and  2.  and  Rink  aa  quoted  abovo.  alio  Kane,  Flnt  Blp.,  p.  478. 
'  Parry,  Seoond  Voyage,  p.  ue  (Iglnllk)  i  and  NoMauklold,  Vega,  vol.  2.  p.  106,  Fig.  b. 

■  SmlthHolao  Bcport  br  UU.  part  n  ,  pp.  JTB-JM. 
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We  obtained  five  epecimeas  of  the  ibrni  used  at  Point  Barrow,  No. 
89233  [523|,  Fig.  SOSa,  belonging  to  the  set  of  aeiil  darts  bearing  the 
same  collector'H  number,  hitn  beeu  selected  aa  the  type.  This  is  ina^le 
of  spruce,  and  the  hole  is  for  the  forefinger.  A  little  peg  of  walrus 
ivory,  shaped  like  a  dat-headed  nail,  is  driven  through  the  middle  of 
the  tip  xo  that  the  edge  of  the  head  just  projects  iuto  the  groove.  This 
fit«  into  the  hollow  in  the  butt  of  the  dart  and  serves  to  steady  it.  It 
is  paioted  red'ou  the  ba^^k  and  stdeH.  Fig.  205b,  No.  80235  [60],  differs 
from  this  iu  having  a  double  curve  inat«ad  of  being  flat.  A  slight  ad- 
vantage is  gained  by  this  as  in  a  crookwl  lever.  The  catch  is  a  small 
iron  nail.  The  others  are  esseutially  the  same  as  the  type.  No.  8ft23il 
[628],  has  a  small  brass  screw  for  the  catch,  and  No.  89902  [1326],  has 
an  ivory  peg  of  a  slightly  different  shape,  the  head  having  only  a  pro 
JGctiug  point  on  one  side.  They  are  generally  p»inted  with 
re<l  ocher  except  on  the  inside  of  the  gi'oove.  There  appears 
to  be  no  difi'erenco  between  thronnug-boards  meant  for  scaI 
darts  and  those  used  with  the  bird  dart. 

Unfortunately  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  aecu- 
rately  howthe  handle  was  grasped,  but  it  is  probably  held  as 
s(*en  by  Beeehey  at  Escbscholtz  Bay,'  namely,  with  the  fore- 
finger in  the  hole,  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  clasped  round 
the  spear,  and  the  third  and  little  fingers  clawing  the  handle 
I  'i  under  the  spear.  Tliis  seems  a  very  natiu-al  way  of  holding 
it..  Of  course,  the  fingers  release  the  spear  at  the  moment 
I  of  casting.  All  the  throwing- boards  from  Point  Barrow  are 
right-handed. 

Harpoons. — AH  kinds  of  marine  animals,  including  the 
smaller  seals,  which  are  also  captured  with  the  dart«  just 
described  and  with  nets,  are  pursued  with  harpoons  of  the 
sainc  general  type,  but  of  diScrent  patterns  for  the  dift'erent 
Fio.aw.— Hnr-  animiils.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  t-lusses — those  in- 
poan  imd.  t«nded  for  throwing,  which  come  under  the  head  of  projectile 
weapons,  and  those  which  do  not  leave  the  hand,  but  are  thrust  into  the 
animal.  These  fall  properly  under  the  head  of  thrusting  weapons.  Both 
classes  agree  in  having  the  head  only  attached  permanently  to  the  Hue, 
fitted  loosely  to  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  arranged  so  that  when  Btmck 
into  the  animal  it  is  detached  from  the  shaft,  and  turns  under  the  skin 
at  right  angles  to  the  line,  like  a  toggle,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  it  to  draw  out. 

No.  89793  (873],  Fig.  206,  is  a  typical  toggle  head  of  this  kind,  in- 
tended for  a  walrus  harpoon  (ttikv),  and  will  be  described  in  fUl,  as  the 
names  of  the  different  parts  will  apply  to  all  heads  of  this  class.  The 
body  is  a  coaoidal  piece,  4^  inches  in  length,  and  flattened  laterally  so 
that  at  the  widest  part  it  is  1  inch  wide  and  0-7  thick.  On  one  side, 
which  may  he  called  the  loicer,  it  is  cut  off  straight  for  about  half  the 
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longer  diameter,  while  the  upper  side  is  produced  into  a  long,  four- 
sided  spur,  the  barb.  The  line  hole  is  a  round  hole  about  one-fourth 
inch  in  diameter,  a  little  back  of  the  middle  of  the  body,  at  right  angles 
to  its  longer  diameter.  From  this,  on  each  side,  run  shallow  line  grooves 
to  the  base  of  the  body,  gradually  deepening  as  they  run  into  the  line  hole. 
In  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  body  is  the  deep,  cup- shaped  shaft- 
socketj  which  fits  the  conical  tip  of  the  shaft  or  fore  shaft.  In 
the  tip  of  the  body  is  cut,  at  right  angles  to  the  longer  diam- 
eter of  the  body,  and  therefore  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  barb,  the  narrow  blade  slitj  !•!  inches  deep,  into  which  fits, 
secured  by  a  single  median  rivet  of  whalebone,  the  flat,  thin 
bUide  of  ipetal  (brass  in  this  case).  This  is  triangular,  with 
curved  edges,  narrowly  beveled  on  both  faces,  and  is  1'9  inches 
long  and  1  broad. 

The  body  is  sometimes  cut  into  faces  so  as  to  be  hexagonal 
instead  of  elliptical  in  section  as  in  Fig.  207  (No.  89791  [873]),  1^ 
and  intermediate  forms  are  common.  Wlien  such  a  head  i8p,o  jot.— 
mounted  for  use  a  bight  of  the  line  or  leader,  a  short  line  for  Harpoon 
connecting  the  head  with  the  main  line,  runs  through  the  line 
hole  so  that  the  head  is  slung  in  a  loop  in  the  end  of  the  line.  The  tip 
of  the  shaft  is  then  fitted  into  the  shaft  socket  and  the  line  brought 
down  the  shaft  with  the  parts  of  the  loop  on  each  side  resting  in  the  line 
grooved  and  is  made  fast,  usually  so  that  a  slight  pull  will  detach  it  from 
the  shaft.  When  the  animal  is  struck  the  blade  cuts  a  wound  large 
enough  to  allow  the  head  to  pass  in  beyond  the  barb.    The  struggles  of 

the  animal  make  the  head  slip  off  the  tip  of 
the  shaft  and  the  strain  on  the  line  imme- 
diately toggles  it  across  the  wound.  The 
toggle  head  of  the  whale  harpoon  is  called 
kia^ron,  of  the  walrus  harpoon,  tuk<B,  and  of 
the  seal  harpoon,  naulv.  They  are  all  of 
essentially  the  same  pattern,  differing  chiefly 
in  size. 

There  is  in  the  collection  an  interesting 
series  of  old  harpoon  heads,  showing  a  num- 
ber of  steps  in  the  development  of  the  modem 
pattern  of  harpoon  head  from  an  ancient  form. 
These  heads  seem  to  have  been  preserved  as 
amulets;  in  fact  one  of  them  is  still  attached 

to  a  belt.    They  are  not  all  of  the  same  kind, 
Fio.m-Ancient  bone  harpoon  head.  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  different  kiuds  a«  mentioned 

above  practically  differ  only  in  size,  their  development  was  probably 
the  same.  The  earliest  form  in  the  collection  is  No.  89382  [1383],  Fig. 
208,  from  NuwHk,  which  is  evidently  very  old,  as  it  is  much  worn  and 
weathered.  It  is  ^  single  flat  piece  of  fine-grained  bone  3  inches  long, 
pointed  at  the  end  and  provided  with  a  single  unilateral  barb.    Be- 
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hind  tliis  it  is  narrowed  and  then  widened  into  a  broad  flat  base  pro- 
duued  on  one  side  iuto  a  eliarp  barb,  in  the  same  plane  as  the  other  barb, 
which  represents  the  blade,  bnt  on  the  opposite 
Hide.    The  line  hole  is  large  and  irregularly  tri- 
angular, and  there  are  no  line  groores.  Instead 
of  a  Hliaft  socket  bored  in  the  solid  body,  one 
side  of  tlie  body  is  excavated  into  a  deep  loogi- 
'  tudiual  groove,  which  was  evidently  converted 
L^fl  ."^iM  '"^  ^  socket  by  a  transverse  band,  probably 

r^S  r  »r  9  of  sealskin,  running  round  the  body,  and  kept 

in  place  by  a  shallow  transverse  groove  on  the 
convex  side  of  it.  A  harpoon  head  with  the 
socket  made  by  inclosing  a  groove  with  tbonga 
was  seen  by  Dr.  Kane  at 
Smith  Sound.' 

The  next  form,  No.  89331 
[932],  Fig.  209a,  has  two 
bilateral  barbs  to  the  blade 
part,  thus  increasing  its 
holding  power.    Instead  of 
an  open  transverse  groove 
^  to  hold  the  thong,  it  has 
I-  two  slots  i>aral)el  to  the 
"~""' ""'■""'■  socket  groove  running  ob- 

liquely to  tlie  other  side,  wlierc  they  open  into  a 
shallow  depression.  Pigs.  2096  and  210,  Nos.  89544 
[1419|  and  89377  [766],  are  variants  of 
this  form,  probably  intended  for  the 
larger  seal,  as  the  blade  part  i»  very 
long  in  pmportinii.  No.  Sft'M-i  [1419]  is 
intCM'sting  from  its  close  n-spinbljuK-c 
to  111.'  s|H-iii'  licad  lif,'iivi-d  l.y  XonlciiskioM'  from  the  jiricient 
"Oukiloir  lidusi'  lit  North  (';!]»■.  X...  S!i;{77  [7(Hi]  is  a  \>e- 
ciiliiir  l.irni,  wl.i.-li  «;is  poiliiiiis  n.it  f,'.-ii.Tji[,  jis  it  lias  h-ft 
tuMh'scriiilinilwarii.mf:  tlic  iii.idfni  iiarpooii.  Iiistfwlof  tlie 
bilali-nil  l.lailc  barlis  i(  Ikis  ajr  irrf^qilar  slot  on  eadi  sidi'., 
wliii'h  (■vidi-mly  srrvr.l  to  hold  a  iiladc'  of  st.me,  and  the 
sin^lr  liiiil)  ol'  Ihr  body  is  n-placcd  l.y  a  i-l lister  of  lour, 
wliicli  Ml'  lu-ith.-r  ill  till'  plain-  of  tliv  bludo  nor  at  rifjlit 
aii^rlfs  to  it,  bill  iK-tw.i'ti  flii^  two.  Xo  nioiliTu  li!ir|.ooii 
hciuls  friini  Toiiit  li;irrow  Iiavi'  more  than  two  biirbs  on  tlii' 
body.  Tilt'  ni'xt  iiniintvi'iiu-nt  was  to  boiir  the  sliaft  suckct 
Fia.;ii,_it,m.:  insti'ad  of  making  it  by  inclosing  u  uniove  with  tluings. 
i;.rp,-,D  ),.a,i.  This  is  slu.wTi  111  Fig.  L*l  I  (No.  S9:{7!l  [795],  from  rtkiavwln), 
which  is  Just  like  Xo.  «9.>i4  [1419]  except  in  this  rospc<-t.  The  line 
gnHivfs  lirst  a)ipear  at  this  stage  of  the  development. 

■Second  tirlDDcll  £ip.,  vr>],  1,  Figa.  ou  pp.  112 Bud  ill.  'Vee>.  «>1. 1.  p.  4M,  Fig.  i. 
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The  next  step  was  to  obtain  greater  penetration  by  sabBtitating  a 
triangalar  blade  of  stoue  for  the  barbed  bono  point,  witb  its  breadtb 
still  in  the  plane  of  the  body  barb.  This  blade  was  either 
of  slate  {No.  89744  [9fi9]  ftx)ni  Nnwiib)  or  of  flint,  as  in  Fig. 
212  (No.  89748  [938],  also  from  NuwCk).  Both  of  these  are 
wbale  barpoouB,  sach  as  are  sometimes  used  even  at  the 
present  day. 

Before  the  introdnetion  of  iron  it  was  discovered  that  if 
the  blade  were  inserted  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
body  barb  the  harpoon  would  have  a  surer  hold,  since  the 
strain  on  the  line  would  always  draw  it  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  wound  cut  by  the  blade.  Tlus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  213  (No.  56620  [199],  a  walrus  harpoon  head  from 
Utkiavwlii),  which  has  the  slate  blside  inserted  in  this  posi- 
tion. Substituting  a  metal  blade  for  the  stone  one  gives 
us  the  modern  toggle  head,  as  atreatly  described.  That  the 
insertion  of  the  stone  blade  preceded  the  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  the  latter  is,  I  think,  conclusively  shown  by  the 
whale  harpoons'  aheady  mentioned,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  bone  har- 
poon head  in  the  col- 
lection.  No.  89378 
[1261],  figured  in 
Point  Barrow  report, 
which  is  exactly  like  i-^  ;is,_hk. 
No.  89379  [795],  ex-  pooh  i»*i,  Uone 
cept  that  it  has  the  " 
blade  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  body  barb.  Tliis  is,  how- 
ever, a  newly  made  model  in  rein- 
deer an  tier  of  theancient  harpoon, 
a»d  was  evidently  made  by  a  man 
BO  used  to  the  modem  pattern  that 
ho  forgot  this  important  distinc- 
tion. Tlie  development  of  this 
spear  head  has  been  carried  no 
further  at  Point  Barrow.  At  one 
or  two  places,  however,  namely, 
at  Cumberland  Gulf  in  the  east* 
aud  at  Sledge  Island  in  the  west 

Fro.  Z13.-H«T«on  he«d,  boDeaml  glonc.  (^^B  ShOWn  iu  Mr.  NoIkOu's  COllCC- 

tion),  tliey  go  a  step  further  in  making  the  head  of  the  seal  harpoon, 
body  and  blade,  of  one  piece  of  iron.  The  shape,  however,  is  the 
same  as  those  with  the  ivory  or  bone  body. 


ipAiv,  almt,  thu  walrus  harpooD  fij^red  by  C'apt.  Lyou.  Fany^ii  Socood  jVoymg««  II.  opposite 

FiK.n. 

Ibiitioiu.  p.  39,  and  Bou,  "Cvnlral  Esldmo,"  p.  473.  Fig.  3S3. 
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All  of  the  Eskimo  race,  as  far  aa  I  liave  any  deflnitti  information,  iise 
toggle  harpoon -hesids.  Thtire  are  specimens  in  the  National  Miiaeum 
fruiu  Qreeuland,  Ciimberlaud  Gulf,  the  Anderson  and  Mackenzie  region, 
and  from  the  Alaskan  eou8t  &om  Point  Barrow  to  Kadiak,  as  well  aa 
from  St.  Lawrenc«  Island,  which  are  all  of  essentially  the  same  typo, 
bat  slightly  modified  in  rtitt'erent  lot^ahtiea.  The  harpoon  head  in  use 
at  Smith  Sound  is  of  tlie  same  form  as  the  walnta  harpoon  heads  usitd 
at  Point  Barrow,  but  appears  always  to  have  the  shaft  socket  made  by 
a  groove  closed  with  thongs.'  In  Danish  Greenland,  however,  the  body 
hart  iin  extra  pair  of  bilateral  barbs  below  the  blade.  The  Greenlandors 
have,  as  it  vnre,  substituted  a  metal  bljide  for  the  point  only  of  the 
barbed  blade  portion  of  wuch  a  bone  hejvd  as  No,  89379  [796j.' 

Curiously  enough,  this  form  of  the  toggle  head  appears  a^ain  in  the 
Mackenzie  and  Anderson  region,  as  shown  by  the  extensive  collections 
of  Ross,  MacFarlaiie,  and  others.  In  this  region  the  mctid  blade  itself  is 
often  cut  into  one  or  more  pairs  of  bilateral  barbs.  At  the  Straits  of  Fiiry 
and  Hecla,  Parry  found  the  harpoon  head,  with  a  body  like  the  walrus 
hariHKtn  heads  at  Point  Barrow,^  but  with  the  bhule  in  the  plane  of  the 
body  barb.  Most  of  the  pictures  scattered  through  the  work  represent 
the  bliule  in  this  position,  but  Fig.  19  on  the  same  phite  has  the  blade 
at  right  angles  to  the  barb,  so  that  the  older  form  may  not  be  tmiversal. 
At  Cumberland  Gulf  the  foim  of  the  body  is  considerably  modified, 
though  the  blade  is  of  the  usual  shape  and  in  the  ordinary  position. 
The  body  is  flattened  at  right  angles  to  the  usual  direction,  so  that  the 
thickness  is  much  greater  tlian  tlie  width.  It  always  has  two  body 
barbs.  On  the  western  coast  the  hjirpoon  heads  are  much  less  modifie<I, 
though  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  body  barbs,  at  the 
same  time  ornamenting  the  body  more  elaborately  as  we  go  south  from 
Bering  Strait.  Walrus  liarpooti  heads  with  a  single  barb,  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  used  at  Point  Barrow,  are  in  the  collection  from 
the  Dioraedes  and  all  along  the  northern  shore  of  Norton  Sound,  and 
one  also  from  tlui  month  of  the  Ku.skoquini.  Thi^y  are  probably  also 
used  from  Point  Barrow  to  Kotzebue  Sound.  At  St.  Lawrence  Island 
and  on  the  Asiatic  shore  they  are  the  common  if  not  the  universal  form.* 
The  seal  harpoon  head  (iiauln)  at  Point  Barrow  api>ears  always  to  have 
the  body  barb  split  at  the  tip  into  two,  and  this  is  the  case  rarely  with 
the  tn'ke.  This  form,  which  appears  occasionally  north  of  H'orton 
Sound  (Port  Clarence,  Cape  Nome),  appears  to  be  more  common  south  of 
this  locahty,  where,  however,  a  pattern  with  the  barb  divided  into  three 
points  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  form,  I  will  now  i»roceed  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  different  forms  of  harpoon  with  which  these  toggle 
heads  are  used. 

'Kaii«.  2d  Orinnell  Kip.,  vol.  1.  pp.  ^12  and  *U  (Fig.  I),  and  BesMlU.  Xatanllat,  vol.  IB,  pt.  9,  p. 
S8>.  Flgii.  e-12. 

'CrBDti.  vol.  1,  p.  14fl,  and  PI.  v,  Fig».  1  and  2,  and  Kink  Tales,  etc.,  PI.  oppoaitop.  10. 

•3d  Vuyage,  PI.  oppositu  p.  550,  Fig.  13. 

4Miiaeiini  calleollonB  and  KordenakiSld.  Vega,  vol.  1  p.  105.  Fig.  1.  This  figure  Bbows  the  blade  in 
he  pliiiM  or  the  barb,  but  aoneof  tbe  speolmona  tnun  Plover  Bay  are  of  thla  fonn. 
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Throwing-harpoons  are  always  thrown  from  the  hand  without  a 
throwing-board  or  other  assistance,  and  are  of  two  sizes,  one  for  the 
walrus  and  bearded  seal,  and  one  for  the  small  seals.  Both  have  a  long 
shaft  of  wood  to  the  tip  of  which  is  attached  a  heavy  bone  or  ivory  fore- 
shaft,  usually  of  greater  diameter  than  the  shaft  and  somewhat  club- 
shaped.  This  serves  the  special  purpose  of  giving  weight  to  the  head 
of  the  harpoon,  so  it  can  be  darted  with  a  sure  aim.  The  native  name 
of  this  part  of  the  spear,  ukumailuta  (Greenlandic,  okimailutaK,  weight)^ 
indicates  its  design.  This  contrivance  of  weighting  the  head  of  the 
harpoon  with  a  heavy  foreshaft  is  peculiar  to  the  western  Eskimo.  On 
all  the  eastern  harpoons  (see  figures  referred  to  above  and  the  Museum 
collections)  the  foreshaft  is  a  simx)le  cap  of  bone  no  larger  than  the  shaft 
the  tip  of  which  it  protects.  Between  the  foreshaft  and  the  toggle-head 
is  interposed  the  loose  shaft  (i'gimft),  a  slender  rod  of  bone  whose  tip 
fits  into  the  shaft  socket  of  the  head,  while  its  butt  fits  loosely  in  a  socket 
in  the  tip  of  the  foreshaft.  It  is  secured  to  the  shaft  by  a  thong  just 
long  enough  to  allow  it  to  be  unshipi)ed  from  the  foreshaft.  This  not 
only  prevents  the  loose  shaft  from  breaking  under  a  lateral  strain,  but 
by  its  play  facilitates  unshipping  the  head.  On  these  harx)oons  intended 
for  throwing,  this  loose  shaft  is  always  short.  This  brings  the  weight 
of  the  foreshaft  close  to  the  head,  while  it  leaves  space  enough  for  the 
head  to  penetrate  beyond  the  barb. 

The  walrus  harpoon  varies  in  size,  being  adapted  to  the  strength  and 
stature  of  the  owner.  Of  the  six  in  our  collection,  the  longest,  when 
mounted  for  use,  is  9  feet  6  inches  long,  and  the  shortest  5  feet  8 
inches.  The  ordinary  length  appears  to  be  about  7  feet.  It  has  a  long, 
heavy  shaft  (ipua)  of  wood,  usually  between  5  and  6  feet  long  and 
tapering  from  a  diameter  of  1 J  inches  at  the  head  to  about  1  inch  at  the 
butt.  The  head  is  not  usually  fastened  directly  to  the  line,  but  has  a 
leader  of  double  thong  1  to  2  feet  long,  with  a  becket  at  the  end  into 
which  the  main  line  is  looped  or  hitched.  At  the  other  end  of  the  line, 
which  is  about  30  feet  long,  is  another  becket  to  which  is  fastened  a 
float  consisting  of  a  whole  sealskin  inflated.  When  the  head  is  fitted 
on  the  tip  of  the  loose  shaft  the  line  is  brought  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  shaft  and  hooked  by  means  of  a  little  becket  to  an  ivory  peg  (ki'lerb- 
wln)  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  shaft.  The  eastern  Eskimo  have, 
in  place  of  the  simple  becket,  a  neat  little  contrivance  consisting  of  a 
plate  of  ivory  lashed  to  the  line  with  a  large  slot  in  it  which  hooks  over 
the  catch,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  was  observed  at  Point  Barrow. 

The  harpoon  thus  mounted  is  poised  in  the  right  hand  with  the  fore- 
finger resting  against  a  curved  ivory  projection  (ti'ka)  and  darted  like  a 
white  man's  harpoon,  the  float  and  line  being  thrown  overboard  at  the 
same  time.  When  a  walrus  is  struck  the  head  slips  off  and  toggles  as  al- 
ready described ;  the  line  detaches  itself  from  the  catch,  leaving  the  shaft 
free  to  float  and  be  picked  up.  The  float  is  now  fastened  to  the  wal- 
rus, and,  like  the  shaft  of  the  seal  dart,  both  shows  his  whereabouts 
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AA  a  drag  on  his  movements  until  he  ia  "played^enongb  for 
the  hunters  to  come  np  and  dispatch  liiin. 
This  weapon  is  called  u'uakpfik,  "the  great 
ii'ua  or  spear."  U'na  {nnuk,  n'naii)  appears 
to  be  a  generic  term  in  Eskimo  for  harpooii, 
but  at  Point  Barrow  is  now  restricted  to  the 
harpoon  used  fur  stabbing  seals  as  they  come 
up  to  their  breathing  holes. 

Wo  coUecttHi  six  of  these  walrus  haqKions 
Miniplete  a.nd  forty-two  separate  heada  Of 
tliese.  No.  56770  [534],  Fig.  214a,  has  the  most 
typical  shaft  and  1oor«  shaft.  The  shaft  is 
of  spruce  71  inches  long,  roughly  rounded, 
aud  tapering  from  adiataeterof  I^  inches  ut 
the  tip  to  0-8  at  the  butt.  The  foreshaft  is  of 
while  walruft  ivory,  G-7  inches  long,  exelosive 
of  the  wedge-shaped  tang  which  fit^s  into  a 
cleft  ill  the  tip  of  the  shaft.  It  is  somewhat 
club-shaped,  being  1*6  iaches  in  diiiuicter  at 
the  tip  and  tajMsring  to  1-3  just  above  the 
butt,  which  expands  to  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft,  and  is  separated  from  the  tang  by  a 
stpiare  transverse  shonlder.  The  shaft  and 
fore^shaft  are  fastened  together  by  a  whip- 
ping of  broad  seal  tboug,  put  on  wet,  one  end 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  foreshaft  one- 
quarter  inch  from  the  shaft,  and  kept  from 
slipping  by  a  low  transverse  ridge  on  each 
side  of  the  t^aug.  In  the  tip  of  the  foreshaft 
is  a  deep,  round  socket  to  receive  the  loose 
sliaft,  which  is  a  tapering  ro<l  of  walrus  ivory 
4-1  inches  long,  shouldere<I  off  at  the  bntt, 
whii'h  is  0-7  inch  in  diameter,  to  a  blunt, 
rounded  tnug  0-9  inch  long.  It  fits  loosely 
into  the  foreshaft  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  is 
secured  by  a,  piece  of  narrow  seal  thong 
which  passes  through  a  transverse  hole  one- 
half  inch  above  the  slioulder.  The  end  is 
spliced  to  the  standing  part  with  double  slits 
nlKtut  (i  inches  from  the  loose  shaft,  and  the 
other  end  makes  a  couple  of  turns  outside  of 
the  lashing  on  the  shaft  mentioned  above  and 
is  seiiirfd  with  two  half-htt<^ihes. 

Tlip  Hup  catch  (ki'j.Tlnvtn)  is  a  Ktth',  blunt, 

backward-pointiDg  hoofe  of  ivory  inserted  in 

the  shaft  17  inches  from  the  tip  and  projecting 

Ten  and  one-fourth  inches  farther  back  and  9U 
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degn^s  round  the  shaft  from  the  line  eateh  is  the  finger  rest-r— a  conical 
recurved  piece  of  ivory  1  inch  high,  with  a  flat  base,  resting  against  the 
shaft  and  se^'iired  by  a  lashing  of  whalebone,  which  passes  through  two 
corresiwnding  holes,  one  in  the  rest  and  one  in  the  shaft.  The  head  and 
line  belonging  t4»  this  harpoon  are  intended  for  hunting  the  bearded 
seal,  and  will  be  described  beU»w.  No.  56772  [536],  Fig.  2Ub^  fiom 
Utkiavwin,  is  fitted  with  fairly  typical  walrus  gear.  The  head  is  of 
the  typical  form,  0  inches  long,  with  a  couoidal  b(xly  of  walrus  ivory, 
ornamented  with  incised  lines  colored  with  red  o(*her,  and  a  blade  of  steel 
scMrured  by  a  whalebone  rivet.  The  *' leader,"  which  is  about  15  inches 
long,  is  made  by  passing  one  end  of  a  piece*  of  stout  walrus-hide  thong 
about  one-quarter  inch  wide  through  the  line  hole  and  doubling  it  with 
the  head  in  the  bight,  so  that  cme  i)art  is  about  (>  inches  the  longer. 
The  two  parts  are  stopped  together  about  2  inches  from  the  head 
with  a  bit  of  vsinew  braid.  The  ends  are  joined  and  made  into  a  becket, 
as  follows:  The  h)nger  end  is  doubled  back  for  7  inches  and  a  slit  cut 
through  both  i)arts  about  2  inches  from  the  end.  Tlie  shorter  end  is 
passed  through  this  slit,  and  a  slit  is  cut  5  inches  from  the  end  of  this, 
through  which  the  looji  of  the  other  end  is  passed  and  all  draw^n  t^iut. 
The  whol(»  joint  is  then  tightly  seized  with  sinew  braid  so  as  to  leave  a 
becket  3  inches  and  a  free  (»nd  4  inches  long.  This  b^*ket  is  looped  into 
an  eye  IJ  inches  long  at  the  end  of  the  main  line,  made  by  doubling 
over  5  inches  of  the  end  and  stopping  the  two  parts  finnly  together 
with  sinew  braid.  The  line  is  of  the  hide  of  the  bearded  seal,  about  the 
same  diameter  as  the  header,  and  27  feet  long.  It  is  in  two  nearly  e(iual 
parts,  spliced  together  with  double  slitw,  firmly  seized  with  sinew 
braid.  There  is  a  becket  about  8  inches  long  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lino  for  attaching  the  float,  made  by  doubling  over  the  end  and  tying  a 
carrick  bend,  the  end  of  which  is  stopi)ed  back  to  the  standing  ])art 
with  sinc^w  braid.  The  beckt^t  to  hook  upon  the  line  catch  is  a  bit  of 
sinew  braid,  fastened  to  the  line  2i  feet  from  the  head,  as  follows:  One 
end  being  laid  against  the  line  it  is  doubled  in  a  bight  and  the  end  is 
whii)i)ed  down  to  the  line  by  the  other  end,  which  makes  five  turns 
round  them. 

1  will  now  consider  the  variations  of  the  difteivnt  i)arts  of  these  har- 
poons in  detail,  beginning  with  the  head.  Our  series  is  so  large,  con- 
taining in  all  forty-eight  hea^ls,  besides  some  si)are  blades,  that  it 
X)robabIy  gives  a  fair  representation  of  the  common  variations.  The 
long(»stof  this  series  is  (J  inches  long  and  the  shortest  3^,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  from  4i  to  5  inches  hmg.  Their  ])roportions  ani 
usually  about  as  in  the  t>'])es  figur(»d,  but  the  long  head  just  figured 
(No.  50772  [534])  is  also  unusually  slender.  Sheet  brass  is  the  com- 
monest material  for  the  blade  (thirty  blades  are  of  this  material),  though 
iron  or  ste(»l  is  sometimes  used,  and  rarely,  at  present,  slate.  There  is 
one  slate-bladed  head  in  the  series  (No.  5(M)20  [100])  figured  above,  and 
four  blades  for  such  heads.  The  blade  is  commonly  of  the  shai)e  of  the 
(»  KTH 15 
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triauKuJar  witli  t;urved  edges,  varying  fi'om  a  ratlter  long 
tiianglu  likt^  tlie  Hlat«  blade  jnHt  mcDtinuetl  tn  a 
ratlier  sliort  oue  with  very  Btroiigly  purveii  i-ilgce 
I  like  Fig.  2I.-)a  (So.  89750  [1038]),  wluch  is  peculiar 
>  iialy  walrus  haipoou  head  witb  a  Itudy  o{ 
reiuiU'er  antl«?r.  It  also  Iiaa  an  ii-on  blade  mid  a 
riviit  of  iron,  not  seldom  with  rounded  basal  aii- 
glt'H  so  a«  to  li«  aIniQ»t  hi-art- shaped,  like  Fig.  2156 
(No.3(H>:il  |283|}.  A  ISbiH  common  sUape  of  blade 
is  lanceolate',  with  the  ba«e  cut  off  square  as  in 
l-'iK.  L'lOn  (No.8fl7fi4  1940)).  Otily£ight  hliuU-fl 
out  of  the  series  ftra  of  tblH  ahupe.  A  ittill  more 
pevuliar  shufie  of  blade,  uf  which  we  saw  only 
oue  specimen,  i«  shown  in  Fig.  2166  (Sn,  8!f7!H) 
[IMS) ).  This  is  maile  of  brass.  It  was  perhaps 
meant  for  an  imitation  of  the  barbed  bladen  ushI 
at  the  Ma(;keiiKie,  of  which  I  have  already  ajwiken. 
The  blade,  when  of  metal,  is  generally  fastened 
in  with  a  single  rivet.    One  only  out  of  the  whole 

number  baa  two  rivets,  and  three  are  simply  wedged  int^i  the  blade  slit 

The  slate  blados  J^pear  never 

tfl  have  lieeiirivetedj  Sordens- 

kiold,  however,  figures  a  walrus 

harpoon  from  Port  Clareuei*' 

with  a  Jade  blade  riveted  iu, 

The  rivet  is  generally  made  of 

whalebone,  but  other  mareriala 

are  sometimes  used.     Foi'  in 

stance,  iu  tlie  series  e«llec1ed 

two  have  rivets  of  iron,  two  of 

wood,  and  five  of  rawhide.  The 

body  is  generally  made  of  white 

wall-US  ivory,  (five  of  those  col- 
lected are  of  hard  bono,  and  one 

already  mentioned  and  figured. 

No.  89750  [lOiS],  Fig.  215a,  is 

of   reindeer  autler),   and  the 

hexagonal   shajte,   often   with 

rounded   edges,  and  the  Hue 

grooves  c«ntiiiued  to  the  tip, 

asinFig.217fl,No.89757  [047], 

appears  to  be  the  commouest. 

Three  out  of  the  tbrtyeight 

have  four-sided  bodies.    It  is 

unusual  for  the  iMKly  barb  to  be  bitiireated,  as  is  eommou  farther  south. 

■VeK«.vol.2,p.22».ng.3. 
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Only  three  out  of  tlie  forty-cifrlit  «liow  thin  )>e<'iiliarity,  of  whitli  No. 
5Gtihi  [53],  Fig.  UlTft,  is  an  oxmiiple. 

Till!  sxteoiiiiena  tiguriHl  show  tht^  different  stylott  of  ornaioeiitation, 
which  always  coiiBi.-it  of  incismi  patterns  colored  with  red  wher  or  rarely 
with  soot.  Tlipse  never  rep- 
resent iiatnriil  cihjeets,  but 
arealwaysi-ouwiitional  pat- 
terns, generally  a  single  or 
double  border  on  two  or 
iiion-  fiM-es  with  short  ob- 
li<iue<'r<>ss-linesantl  braneh- 
es.  I  lurptMin  heads  at  Point 
IJiiriow  are  probably  never 
orumnented  with  the  "(cir- 
cles and  dots,"  so  eounnon 
on  other  iuiplenients  and  on 
the  hai^iouns  of  the  south- 
eni  Eijkiino. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  heads 
still  have  the  leaders  at- 
tacheil  to  them.  The  objeet 
of  this  short  line  is  to  ena- 
ble the  hunter  to  i-eadilydo- 
taeli  a  broken  head  and  ])ut 
on  a  f'resli  ima  without  going 

to  the  ti>)uble  of  undoing  a  

splice,  whieh  nuist  be  made  o  6 

stning  to  keep  the  head  from  fiq.  aiT— Typir^i  w»ira«  hKpoon  hoads. 

sepai-ating  Irom  the  line.     It  is  made  of  a  stout  piece  of  rawhide  thong, 
the  akin  of  the  walrus  or  beardeil  seal,  about  one-third  inch  in  diameter, 

and  usually  fixim  2  to 
•i  teet  long.  It  is  al- 
ways passed  through 
the  line  hole^asin  the 
speeimen  deseribetl, 
and  the  ends  are 
made  into  a  becket 
furatt)u:hiugtbe  line, 
with  an  end  left  to 
serve  as  a  handle  fur 
pulling  the  two  beek- 
ets  apart  when  the 
main  line  ends  in  a 
becket.  Oi-easionally  (two  are  made  this  way)  the  longer  end  is  simply 
doubled  in  a  bight,  and  the  three  jiarts  are  then  seized  together  with 
sinew  braid,  but  it  is  generally  made  with  a  splice,  the  details  of  which 
difter  slightly  on  the  different  leaders. 
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The  cotiunonest  method  ia  that  already  described.  When  the  longer 
end  is  doubled  over,  a  wlit  is  vnt  thruiigh  lH>th  parts  cIohc  t4»  tlie  end  of 
this  tlin>iigli  whicli  tlie  Khiirter  eud  is  pitsse<). 
A  slit  is  tlieu  cut  n  few  iiielies  ftoni  the  tip 
of  this  part,  the  bight  of  the  beoket  pasMMl 
tlimiigh  this  slit  and  all  drawn  t^aiit.  Thio 
makes  a  very  strong  spliee.  Fourteen  beek- 
ets  lire  spliced  in  this  way.  A  variation  of 
this  splice  has  a  slit  only  throiigli  the  end 
l>art  of  tlio  loiiger  end,  the  shorter  end  be- 
ing ])assed  through  and  slit  as  before.  In 
one  be<iket  the  standing  part  of  the  longer 
end  is  partsed  tlirongh  the  slit  of  the  eml 
part  before  going  tlirougli  the  line  hob-, 
while  the  rest  of  tlie  becket  is  made  as  be- 
fore. A  i-eversiHi  s]>li<'e  is  found  on  three 
of  the  leaders,  wliich  is  niadc  as  follows: 
I  When  the  long  end  is  double4l  over,  the 
I  short  eiKl  m  slit  as  usual  and  the  longer  end 
l>asse<l  tlin>ugh  ttiis  and  slit  close  to  tlie 
lip.  Through  this  slit  is  passe^l  the  head 
and  all  drawn  tnut.  The  spliee  is  always 
HruUy  seized  with  sinew  bniid.  The  main 
line,  which  serves  to  attach  the  ln'ad  to  the 
float,  is  always  made  of  stout  thong,  ])refer- 
iibly  the  skin  of  the  bearde<l  seal  {very  tine 


upsi.b'  .l.iwn  (N...  .'.(iTTl  |.">3,-.|,  Fig.  lilS).  oi'  by 


Hl.ll.vd  Willi  -l.niblf  slits.     The  lun-;  becki 


.1-  a  small  becket. 

"i;«i|.  Kig.  :;i'.P).or 

he  other  end  H.r  attach- 
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iug  the  Hoiit  in  mode  either  by  tyiiijr  h  caiTick  l)eiid  with  the  end  stopiied 
back  to  tlie  Ntiiiulinfr  iiart  (Fig.  22(»,  No. 
W.707  [")■■«]),  or  by  splidufe'  (Fig.  221.  No. 
5fi7fl9). 

The  loose  shaft  varie^s  very  little  in  shai)e, 
though  it  is  Houietiiiies  roHnde<l  off  at  the 
butt  without  a  shoulder,  but  tlie  liue  nhieh 
Heeures  this  to  the  tbreithaft  is  put  on  differ- 
ently on  each  of  the  six  »p»!arN.  Five  of 
tlieni  have  the  end  simply  ])ar(Ne(l  through 
the  liole  ill  the  loost;  shaft  and  spliccil  to 
the  stauding  |)art,  but  two  (the  type  tignred 
and  No.  o(S7««  [nii\i\)  have  the  other  en<l 
earned  thiwu  and  hiti^hcd  round  the  tip  of 
the  shaft:  another  has  it  passed  thi-ough  a  i 
hole  in  the  foi-eshaft,  taken  1 J  tains  round 
this  and  knotted  (No, 56771  [■"i^t-'i]);  another 
has  a  loop  as  long  us  the  foresliaft  with  the 
short  eud  passed  uuder  the  tirst  tarn  nt'  the 
shaft  huthiiig  before  it  is  spliced,  an<l  the 
long  end  securetl  an  on  the  first  mentioned ; 
aud  tliu  fifth  has  the  ond  passed  thnaigh  a 
hide  in  the  f'oreshaft  aud  <  arrted  down  and 
wrapped  round  the  shaft  lashing.  The 
sixth  Inis  one  eud  passi^d  through  a  hole 
in  the  smallest  part  of  the  foreKlnift  and 
knotted  at  the  eud.  the  other  end  eanied 
up  through  the  hole  iu  the  h)ose  shaft  aud 
down  to  a  stfeond  hole  in  the  foreshaft  <-loKe 
to  the  first,  then  up  through  the  hHise  shaft, 
and  down  through  the  first  hole,  and  tueke<l  //f  /  \ 
under  the  two  parts  on  the  other-«ide. 

The  foix'shail  is  made  <>(  walnis  ivoiy  or 
the  hard  hone  of  the  walnis  jaw  and  vanes 
little  iu  lorni  aud  dimensions.     It  is  smue- 
tiuies  onianiented   by  earving,  as  iu  No.  , 
51(772  [^W],  (H-   by  iiii-ised  patterns,  as 
Fig.  222,  No.  r>(ir.;W  |!IS|,  and  genendly  has  [ 
imein' two  deep  hmgitudiual  notehes  iu  the  V 
Ihiekest    part,  in   whieli    the   lines  eau  tie 
drawn  snugly  down.     It  usually  is  Joined 
to  the  shatt  by  a  stout,  wedgeshai^d  tang, 
wliieli  tits  into  a  eorres|M»iding  eleft  iu  the 
Hhalt,  and  is  scn-ured  by  wooden  treeuails 
and  a  wr.ii)pingofseal  thong  or  sinew  braid, 
sometimes  made   more   secuiv  by  passing '^'"^''-'''"""il^r'^ '"™'- ""* 
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one  Piiti  tlirougli  liole«  in  the  fiirtwliaft.  No.  587(W  {.'i.'W)  is  pw^iljar  fn 
haviug  tUe  tang  on  the  uLufti  and  the  corrpsjinufiinR  i-Iuft  in  tin-  fori'- 
Bhaft.  Tht>  Kbaft  it»clf  varittn  little  in  eOiape  and  propnrtinnfi,  and  at 
tbo  present  day  !»  wiiiietlines  made  of  nnh  nr  other  hani 
wiKMi  obtflined  from  the  nhiiw.  The  line  ciit^-h  in  gener- 
ally a  littJf  hook  of  ivory  nr  hai-d  bone  lil^e  Hie  one  de- 
wribed,  but  two  !<])eciniimi>  liavv  small  wrewc  ItiBti'in'd 
into  the  shaft  to  serve  this  t)ari)OM<.  The  flngur  itwt  Is 
itrditiarlly  of  the  name  shape  na  on  the  type  and  foeU-niHl 
on  in  the  same  way,  hnt  No.  5<iT71  [53.^]  hao  this  made  of 
a  knob  of  ivory  elatM>rat«.ly  earvwi  into  a  seal's  head. 
Thy  pyes  arc  ri'prewMit4'd  by  round  bltn  of  ivory  with 
'  pupils  drilled  in  them  inlaid  in  tlu^  h).*4ul.  Thiit  ix  e\n- 
dently  the  knob  of  a  nctil  dr»K  {"*'*>  below^  ae  the  longitud- 
inal jMTforation  (torn  chin  to  nape  now  wirvea  no  puri»o<*e. 
It  in  fastened  mi  by  ji  lashing  of  whalnbone,  whieh  rniiB 
round  the  Hhalt.  and  through  a  tratisvej'ae  hole  in  tht)  knob. 
Haniooiii  r'loscly  n^MMnbling  thesw  in  type  are  nsVil  by 
the  Eskimoof  western  North  AmviicH  wiiei-ever  they  habit- 
ually liunt  the  walnis.  At  many  pW-es  this  hejivy  spear 
IH  armeil  at  the  butt  with  a  long  sharp  pick  of  ivory  like 
the  smaller  seal  spear.  Two  of  these  large  liar|H>otis  aji- 
pear  to  Ik-  rlgjied  espei-Ially  for  the  pursuit  of  the  W-ardud 
seal.  ««  they  have  heads  whieh  are  of  preeisely  the  «ani» 
shaptt  )iud  nint^^trml  as  the  sinairm.-al  harpoons  in  tht-  eol< 
•hurt  "f  wiiru.  le<-tJou,  Both  these  heads  have  laneeo1at<>  iron  blwles, 
hirviiKin  Konoidal  antler  bodies  with  doulile  barbs,  and  are  more 

Blender  than  the  walrus  harpoon  heads.  No.  5(1770  \!i3i\,  Vig.  210, 
has  a  head  4  imdies  Iouk  "J"!  '•"^  broad  at  the  widest  part,  and  fastened 
to  a  very  long  line  (12  fathoms  long)  "without  a  leader,  the  end 
being  simply  passed  through  the  line  bole  and  seized  down 
to  the  st^inding  part  with  sinew  braid.  Thin  is  the  metbml 
of  atta^diing  the  heiul  of  the  small  seal  harpoons.  This  line 
is  so  long  that  it  may  have  been  held  in  the  boat  and  not 
atta^'hed  to  a  float.  No.  56708  [532],  however,  has  a  lesider 
witti  a  liecket  of  the  ordinary  style.  Pig.  223,  No.  5<it>ll 
[89],  is  a  head  similar  t*>  those  Just  described,  imd  probably, 
froui  its  size,  intended  for  large  seals.  It  is  highly  orna- 
mented with  the  usual  I'eddeued  ineiseil  pattern. 

Tlie  throwing  barp<H)n  for  small  seals  is  an  exact  copy  in 
minintnre  of  the  walrns  hsupoon,  with  the  addition  of  a  hmg 
bayonet- shaped  pick  of  ivory  at  the  butt.    The  line,  however,     ^™-  '^^•~ 
is  upwards  of  30  yiirds  long,  and  the  end  never  leaves  the  hJdforUr^ 
hand.    The  line  is  hiti^'hed  round  the  shaft  back  of  the  line  m^' 
cat*h,  which  now  only  serves  to  keep  the  line  from  slipping  forward,  as 
the  shaft  is  never  detached  from  the  line.    This  harpoon  is  used  exclu- 
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sively  fur  retrieviiifj  wals  that  Iiavo  Iwen  «hot  in  npen 
holos  or  lends  of  water  within  thirtiiig  iliMtniiw'  fniin  the 
edge  of  the  solid  !<■*■,  au»l  is  thrown  iii-e(;isely  hh  tlic 
walrus  barpooD  is,  except  that  tht^  end  of  the  lino  is 
held  in  the  left  hand.  In  traveling  over  (lie  ice  the 
Hne  with  the  liead  attached  ia  folded  in  lon^  liaiiks 
Oiud  slung  on  the  gan  ease  at  the  back.  The  rest  of 
the  wp))]>on  is  caixicd  in  the  hand  and  sei'\'es  as  a  staff 
in  walking;  and  climbing  among  tht^  ire,  where  the 
8h)iii>  pivk  is  useful  to  pi-event  slip])ing  and  to  tty 
dunbttiii  ie«,  and  ahso  enables  the  hunter  to  break 
away  thin  ice  at  the  edge  of  tlic  hole,  so  as  to  draw 
his  gaioe  up  to  the  solid  floe.  It  <'an  lUso  serve  as  a 
bayonet  in  case  of  neceaaity.  This  pet-uliar  form  of 
harpoon  is  coufined  to  the  <'oaat  from  Poiut  Harrow  h) 
Bering  Strait,  the  only  region  when-  the  seal  is  hunted 
with  the  rifle  in  the  small  ojwn  holes  of  water.' 

8inee  my  note  in  the  Natnmlist  was  written,  I  have 
learned  from  Mr.  Henry  IJalfour,  of  the  museum  at  0\- 
fonl,  that  their  follec-tion  iMtntains  two  or  thrw  spet'i- 
ineiis  of  this  very  pattern  of  hariKwn,  undoubtedly  col- 
lect<'d  by  ^omeof  the  officers  of  the  lHoMuni.  Conse- 
quently, my  theory  tliat  the  retrieving  har{)oon  was  a 
modern  iuveutiou,  due  ti»  the  rutioduction  of  flreanna, 
becomes  imtenable,  as  the  Klonitoui  visited  this  region  /, 
befoi-e  firearms  were  known  to  the  Kskimo.  It  was\\i( 
probably  originally  intended  tor  the  capture  of  m'hIs 
"  hauled  out "  on  the  ice  in  the  eiirly  summer.  Tliere  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  at  the  present  day  used 
for  nothing  but  i-etrieving. 

Though  tliis  wcaiKin  was  univeraally  used  at  Pouit 
Barrow,  we  hapi>en(Hl  to  obtain  oidy  two  specimens, 
possibly  because  the  natives  thought  them  too  neeea- 
aiiry  an  implement  to  part  with  lightly.  No.  8!MH)7 
[1«95],  Figs.  224,  22o,  has  a  new  shaft,  etc.,  but  was 
usetl  several  times  by  the  makei'  before  it  was  oftered 
for  sale.  Such  a  retrieving  liarixMm  is  called  nardlgti. 
■  The  shalt  (ipua)  is  of  ash.  \  feet  5  inches  loug  and  1 
ineli  iu  diameter,  taitering  very  slightly  to  cjicli  end. 
The  icepick  (tAn)  of  walrus  iviny,  14  inches  long  and 
1  inch  wide,  has  a  round  tang  fltting  into  a  hole  in  the 
butt  of  the  shaft.  Close  to  the  shatt  a  small  hole  is 
drilh'd  in  one  edge  o"  the  pick,  and  through  this  is 
passed  a  bit  of  sea'  "ii'Ug,  the  einls  of  which  ai;e  laid 
along  the  shaft  and  neatly  whii>|MHl  down  with  sinew 
braiil.  with  the  end  wwlged  into  a  slit  in  the  wood. 
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Tilt:  foreahaft  (iikumailuta,)  is  of  walrns 
ivorj',4^iucIies  lou^aml  Ij  inches  iu  diam- 
eter itt  ttiH  tliittki^st  ptirt,  uiiil  iwcMrt-d  tu  tli« 
sliiift  liy  a  w!iii»|iiiig  (iJ'nixa)  of  aiuU  thong. 
The  liH>so  ahaft  (igimft)  is  alao  of  ivory  ajui  2 
iiirlicKliiiigiiiid  sM'ureil  by  iitlioiig:(I{tinta) 
[•p!i<'wl  into  ft  liMiii  Uiroiigli  tlift  liole  ftt  the 
liiiii,  iiw  |ir(.'vioHsly  (U-niTlbed.  Tb«  end  ie 
liiU'lu-d  round  the  tip  of  the  Hhutl  with  a 
marling  liitch,  followwi  by  a  dovo  liitch  be- 
low tht"  whipping.    The  ivory  finger  re»t 


(ti'kft) 

<;ord  {s* 

The  li 

ivorj'  . 

liarpodj 

The  he 

dew^iriV- 
I  except  k 
S  3*3  incii 
1  tentxl 
iHingle  Y.. 
f  detiichnhie  it^iui 
5  a  seiiariiti'  piwt 
^  liiu-  (tfikAksifl), 
^  lont;  and  niadeu 
J  tlioiiK  iilwut 


itli  ahmhiiigof  wliip 
patming  round  thu  Hhaft. 
'lerbwlii),  which  wa*  of 
likp  thtwe  oil  the  wnlrn» 
;i  loKt  ill  tiansjiortutiuu. 
lyiii  size  IVoin  those  just 
\v*l  for  tlie  bearded  seal, 
i  lii>xai;onal  body.  It  is 
1  Iiafl  a  blade  of  iron  ftut- 
of  wftlrns  ivory  with  a 
et.  While  there  i»  no 
the  heail  is  iittitohed  by 
the  Kuini'  material  to  the 
lich  is  Wi  feet  10  ineheti 
I  single  piec'«  of  fine  seal 
i-nigbth  iueh  thick.    Thin 


,1  shorter  piece  i»  ,  fiout  27  inelten  long  and 
^  i»  panned  thmagh  ihe  line  hole  and  doubled 
£  NO  that  one  part  iM  a  little  the  longer.  It  in 
fastened  Htrongly  to  the  end  of  the  line 
by  ii  eninplicated  8pli(.-e  made  as  follows: 
A  slit  is  flit  in  the  end  of  llie  main  liue 
tliniiLgli  whifli  are  passed  botli  ends  of 
till'  sill  lit  liue.  Tlie  louger  part  is  then 
slit  iibiiiit  2  inches  from  the  cud  and  the 
sIkii'Ici-  part  parsed  through  the  slit,  iind 
a  slit  cut  clo.se  to  the  end  of  it,  through 
whirh  the  longer  end  is  passed.  The 
Hholf  in  then  drawn  t«ut  and  the  louger 
I'nd  clove  hitched  roiiiid  the  main  line. 

No.  SIHHIS  [1058]  is  one  of  these  «pears 
rigged  ready  for  darting.  The  line  is  se- 
eured  at  about  the  middle  of  the  shaft 
with  a  cample  of  marling  hitches.  This 
specimen,  eseept  the  head,  is  new  and  was 
rather  carelessly  made  for  the  market.  It 
ha«  neither  lint-  catch  nor  finger  rest.    Tlie 
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forcMhaft  aiid  ice  pick  are  hislietl  in  with  «inew  1)n)id,  whit-h  is  Jirst 
knotted  ruiiiid  the  ti])  of  tlie  ^haft  and  then  hib:lied  round  with 
a  tittries  4>f  lelt-linnded  soldier's  hitches.     The  end  of  the  thong 
which  holds  th(«  loose  shaft  is  pansed  through  the  hoh^  in  it  and 
knotted  and  the  other  end  bit<.4ie<l  into  the  pulley  at  the  smallest 
part  of  the  foreshaft.    The  head  is  like  that  of  the  pi  we*liiig, 
but  has  a  conoidal  body  of  reindeer  antler,  a  coiunuin  materia) 
for  seal-hariMMjn  IiendM,  and  the  line,  which  is  of  stout  Kiiiew braid 
W  feet  long,  is  athiched  t«  it  Htni]>ly  by 
passing  the  eud  through  the  line  hole 
and  t.ving  it  with  a  clove  hit<:h  t<>  the 
standing  part  9^  inches  fn>ni  the  head. 
Tliis  »pear  is  about  the  same  size  as  the 
pi'wieding.    Tliese  weiii>ons  are  all  of 
the  same  general  pattern,  but  vary  iu 
leujftli  according  to  the  height  of  the 
owner.    The  heads  for  these  harpoons, 
as  well  as  for  the  other  form  of  seal  liar- 
jtotni,  are  nsnally  about  3  iin-hes  long,  S 
and,  as  a  mle,  have  laneeolate  blades.  |j 
The  body  is  generally  i^onoidal,  often  ] 
made  of  reindeer  antler,  and  always,  jf 
apparently,  with  a  dinU>le  barb.     It  is  g 
:-t«tHM[    generally  iihun,  but  sometimes  orna- 1    i 
niente^I  like  the  walrns-haqHN>n  heads.  |  ' 
No.  8i»7S4  [1(H)8|  was  made  by  lln'bw'ga,  the  yunatarimeun,  J 
when  thinking  of  cimiing  to  winter  at  ITtkiavwIh.     He  had  | 
luul  no  experience  in  M-aling,  hiiving  apparently  spent  all  hisg 
winters  on  the  rivers  inland,  and  this  haipooii  head  seems  to 
have  been  condennied  as  unsatisfactory  by  liis  new  friends  at 
Utkiavwiil.     It  hMiks  like  a  very  tolerable  uaula,  hut  is  unu- 
sually small,  being  only  L*A  inches  long. 

We  saw  only  one  stone  bhule  for  a  seal  Inirixion,  Xo.  ft9t!23 
[1418],  Fig.  22li,  This  is  of  light  (dive  gn'en  Jade,  and  trian- 
gular, with  peculiarly  dull  edges  and  jioint.  lia<'li  fiye  is  con- 
cave<l,  and  tlieix*  is  a  hole  for  a  rivet,  (romjiare  the  jade- 
bladiid  hartHH»n  tiguitnl  by  Sordenskiiild  anil  i-el'crred  to  above.) 
It  is  2  inches  long  and  0*7  inch  wide  at  the  liasc.  Jt  appears 
to  liavc  lieen  kejrt  as  an  amulet.  The  other  form  of  seal  har- 
po(ai  comes  proiH'rly  under  the  next  head. 


ffitrpoonn. — For  the  capture  of  seals  as  they  come  uj)  for  air 
tu  their  breathing  holes  or  eraeks  in  the  ice  a  harpoon  is  used 
which  has  a  shoit  witoih'u  shafY,  ariiu'd,  as  before,  with  au  ice 
pick  and  a  long,  slender,  l<K)He  sliatt  suited  for  tlirusting  down  thrmigh 
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the.'  wiiull  breatliiiiy  hole.  It  c^arr'as  a  udalB  like  the  ntJitir  hari>oon.^"it 
has*  only  a  bIioiI  liui*.  tliu  eort  of  '  hicli  is  made  fast  pennaiiPEtly  to  tlie 
sliart.  Biaoh  liarp<>»n»  arc  used  by  all  Eskimo  wlierovor  they  are  in  tli« 
Ijaliit  of  wattOiiiig  for  sohJb  at  tlirir  breathing  holes.  The  slender  part 
of  the  8haft<,  however,  is  not  always  loose,'  The  foresbaft  is  siniiily  a 
shiiil  feiTiilefor  the  end  of  the  shiift.  These  weapons  are  ingenernl  use 
ftt  Point  Ban-ow  and  are  very  iicntly  made. 

We  obtained  two  specim«ii«,  of  which  No.  8991(1  [Hi94].  Fig.  227,  will 
serve  as  the  tyiie.  The  totAl  length  of  this  spear  when  rigged  for  uae 
is  5  twet  3  inches.  The  abaft  i^  of  spruee,  20J  irtches  long  and  14  inehen 
in  the  middle,  tapei-ing  to  l)-l>  at  the  ends.  At  the  butt  is  insert^jd,  as 
before,  an  ivory  iw  pick  (tfiu)  of  the  form  alrently  de-scribed,  13f  ineheK 
long  and  loshMl  in  with  sinew  braid.  The  foi-eahaft  (k&tfi)  is  of  wali'ua 
ivory,  nearly  cylindrical,  5^  inehes  long  and  0-9  inch  in  diameter, 
shonldered  at  the  butt  and  titt«d  into  the  tip  of  the  shatt  with  a  mund 
tang.  The  latter  i«  very  neatly  whipped  i^ith  a  narrow  strip  of  wliite 
wliiiiebone,  whirli  makes  eleven  turns  and  li»«  the  end  of  the  last  turn 
foreed  into  a  slit  in  tlie  wood  and  wedged  with  a  round  wooden  peg. 
Under  this  whipping  is  the  bill  of  a  tern  as  »  charm  for  good  luck.  (As 
the  boy  who  pointed  this  out  tj)  me  said,  "  Lot*  of  HeaU.") 

The  loose  shaft  (igimd)  is  of  iKtne,  whale's  rib  or  jaw,  and  has  two 
transverse  holes  above  the  shoulder  to  receive  the  end  of  the  assembling 
line  (s^bromia),  which  not  only  holds  the  loose  shaft  in 
l>Iaee,  bnt  also  oounects  the  other  part^  of  the  shaft  »o 
'  that  in  case  the  wixkI  breaks  the  ijieces  will  not  be 
'  droi))>i»l,  It  is  a  long  plecif  of  seal  thoug,  of  which  inie 
end  makes  a  tnni  roiud  the  loose  shaft,  between  the 
holes;  the  other  end  is  paused  tbnmgb  the  lower  hole, 
oHMiii^dirihSi"''  then  through  the  np|>er  and  carried  down  to  the  tip  of 
the  shaft,  where  it  is  hitched  Jnst  below  the  whalebone  whipping,  as  fol- 
lows; three  tnms  are  made  loiind  the  shaft,  the  first  o\er  the  standing 
part,  the  second  under,  anil  the  thijd  uvw  it;  tJje  oad  then  is  passed 
under  3,  over  2,  and  under  1  {Fig.  228),  and  all  drawn  taut;  it  then  runs 
dovm  the  shaft  almost  to  the  butt-lashiug  and  is  secured  with  the  same 
bit«h,  and  the  end  is  whipped  around  the  butt  of  the  ice  pick  with  five 
turns.  The  head  (nafiln)  is  of  the  ordinary  pattern,  2*8  inches  long,  with 
a  copper  blade  and  antler  body.  The  line  (ttikaktln)  is  a  single  piece  of 
seal  thong  9  feet  long,  and  isfasteued  to  the  head  without  a  leader,  by 
simply  passing  the  end  through  the  line-hole,  doubling  it  over  and 
stopping  it  to  the  standing  part  so  as  to  make  a  becket  21  inches  long. 
The  other  end  is  matle  fast  round  the  shaft  and  assembling  line  just 
ba4.-k  of  the  middle,  as  follows:  An  eye  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
by  cutting  a  slit  close  to  the  tip  and  pushing  a  bight  of  the  line  through 
this.  The  end  then  makes  a  turn  round  the  sliaft,  and  the  other  end, 
with  the  hea<l,  is  passed  through  this  eye  and  drawn  taut.  When 
mounted  for  use,  the  head  is  fitted  on  the  tip  of  the  loose  shaft  as  usual 
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and  the  line  Immg'lit  down  to  the  tipof  tlio  «haft  and  made  fast  by  two 
or  thn*  roiiiul  turns  with  a  bight  tiu-ked  iiiuler,  so  tliat 
it  can  be  easily  slijipwl.  It  is  aisii  ('(Hifiiicd  ti)  the  louse 
sbaff  by  the  end  of  the  asseiublinn  line,  whieh  uiakvs  one 
or  two  I<>oso  turns  rouud  it.  TIiP  slack  of  the  line  is 
doubletl  into  "fakes"  and  tucked  between  1 
sliaft  and  its8end>lin};  line. 

The  other  sjx'eimeu  isof  llie  same  pattern,  but 
slightly  (litferent  proportions,  having  a  shaft  l**J 
inches  hmg  itnd  a  pii-k  11)  iueheis  long.    The  limae  I 
shaft  is  of  ivory,  and  tliere  mv  lashings  of  white  I 
whalebone  at  e'aeh  einl  of  tlie  sliaft.    The  assem- 
bling line  is  hitched  round  the  foreshaft  sis  well  I 
as  round  tlie  two  ends  of  tlie  shaft,  and  simply 
knott<?d  i-ouud  the  pick.     Tln^  line  is  of  very  stout 
siuew  braid,  and  has  an  eye  neatly  Hplii^ed  in  the 
end  for  ItHiping  it  n>uud  the  sliatt.     Fig.  2:i0,  No. 
K9551  [1()82|,  is  a  model  of  one  of  these  har^toiuis, 
made  for  sale.     It  is  IR^  inches  long,  and  correct 
in  all  its  parts,  except  that  the  whole  head  is 
of  ivory,  even  to  having  the  ends  of  the  shaft  , 
whipped  with  light-cohired  whalebone.   The  shaft  ' 
is  of  pine  and  the  rest  of  walnis  ivory,  with  liufs 
of  sinew  braid.     We   also  collected  four  Ioo.se 
'   'A  shafts  tor  such   harimons.     Oue  of  these.  No. 
Jr     S1)48<J  [802],  is  of  whale's  bone  and  unusually 
short,  only  l-l  inches  long.     It  perliaps  belonged 
J^  to  a  lad's  spear.    The  other  tliree  are  long,  20  to 
25  inches,  and  are  made  of  narwhal  ivorj",  as  is 
shown  by  the  spiral  twist  in  the  grain. 

The  harpoon  used  for  the  whale  tisliery  ia  a 
lieav>',  bulky  weapon,  which  is  never  tlmtwu,  but 
ttirnst  with  both  hands  as  the  whale  rises  under 
the  bows  of  the  umiak.  Wlien  not  in  use  it  rests 
in  a  large  ivory  crotch,  shape*!  like  a  mwlock,  in 
the  bow.  The  shaft  is  of  wocmI  and  8  or  fl  feet 
long,  and  there  is  no  loiise  shaft,  the  bone  or 
ivory  foreshaft  being  tapered  oft'  to  a  slender 
point  of  such  a  shajw  that  the  head  easily  un- 
eui  -jLti,-  Mlii|>s,  Tliis  fore.shatt  is  not  weighted,  as  in  the 
»«nl  h'L"  ^^i'b-ns  haqM>on,  since  tliis  is  not  necessary  in  a 
iw"n-  wett)Kin  which  does  not  leave  the  hand.  The  0 
hariHion  line  is  fitted  with  two  inflated  sealskin  floats.     , 

No  comi»lete,  genuine  whaling  bar|>0(nis  wei-e  ever  of-    ''^ 
fered  for  sale,  lint  a  man  at  Nnwflk  made  a  very  ''X't'l  „,„H''ufl^wM^'^' 
lent  ivdiiccd  HKHlel  about  two-thinls  tlie  nsual  size  (No-imwd. 
89909  [102a],  Fig.  230),  which  will  serve  as  the  tyi)e  of  this  weapon 
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ill  limf^tli  wheD  riggeil  for  iitte.  The 
ahutt  in  t}{  pine,  ■'■  tevt  8^  inetifitt  long, 
wJtliitH]!^('!)t4-Ktdiiimf'ter(l}iiic-IieH) 
W4>.ll  forwiinl  c>r  Tin;  iiiuldle  nitll  til- 
|MT(^1  mom  towHnl  tliu  bntt  than 
t'owjird  th«  tip,  which  i«  chamftreti 
ofl'  oil  (Hie  Hide  to  fit  the  butt  of  the 
lorvHhiift.  (igiiiifi),  jtiul  Khonlderetl  to 
k<-cp  theliiHhiiigiii  ))hico.  Thefore- 
Hhiitt  in  of  whiUc'H  lioiif.  11  i  iix-heg 
loiiji,  three- Hided  witli  one  edge 
ii)tiiid<Hl  off,  I'ind  tapers  from  ii  diaiii- 
fU-r  of  1  inch  to  a  tajiering  n>unde«l 
IHiiiit  1^  inches  long,  aud  slightly 
cnrved  away  from  the  flat  face  of  tlie 
foiTshatt,  It  will  easily  Ih'  seen  tluit 
the  shape  of  this  tip  facilitates  the 
aiisliippiugof  tlu'hend.  Thehiitt  is 
i-liuiiifen>d  otf  on  the  flat  tuce  to  Ht 
the  clmnifer  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
wholo  tVtreshaft  is  slightly  eiirved  in 
the  simie  diwK-tion  as  the  tip.  It  is 
weurcd  to  the  shatY  hya  stout  whi])- 
piiig  of  M>ul  Thong,  The  head  is  7 
iuelws  long,  and  has  a  iHxly  o(  wal- 
rus ivory,  wliieh  isomamente<i  with 
incistnl  patterns  (-(ihire^l  n-tl  with 
iM'htT.  and  a  hla^le  of  dark  re«ldi.sh 
hniwii  jasjHT,  neally  tlake<].  This 
hlade  is  not  unlike  a  large  arrow 
head.  iH-intr  irian-itlar.  with  .■ur^■.■<l 
.■a;;cs.  aii.i  -.i  -lion.  Sroad  lau-  itn- 
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thruu}r|i  t)i(>  line  liule,  ilotihletl  id  tbe  middle,  the  two  parts  are  lirnily 
Htupped  tugctlKsr  with  hiiiow  in  fuiir  pliu-e8,  and  in  tlie  I'lida  an-  4-ut  long 
slits  tur  looping  on  the  floats.  When  the  bead  is  fittwi  on  thitfnresliaft: 
the  line  is  secured  to  tlu;  flat  fa(>e  of  tlie  foFeshaft  by  a  little  sUip  iniide 
of  II  siiiglo  fltrantl  of  niuew,  eiisily  broken.  Atiout  28  iuelies  from  tlie 
tip  of  the  «hiift  the  line  is  donl>le<1  forwaiti  and  the  bight  stopped  to 
the  shaft  with  six  tuni.s  of  seal  thong,  so  that 
the  line  is  held  in  phiee  iind  yet  can  be  easily  dc- 
taehed  by  a  straight  pull.  The  ends  are  then 
double*!  biu-k  over  the  lashing  and  8t«]iped  to 
the  shaft  with  a  single  thread  of  ninew. 

Fig.  2:M  is  a  toy  niodd  of  the  whule  har^XKiu, 
No.  rt(ir)ti'2  [2Xi],  18J  inehes  long,  made  of  pine 
and  ivory,  and  shows  the  miniin-r  of  attaching 
the  floats,  wliU^h  are  little  blocks  of  spruce 
ronghly  whittled  into  tin;  shape  of  inflated  seal- 
skins. A  piece  of  seal  thong  I^j  inches  hmg 
has  its  ends  looiH'd  nnind  the  neck  of  the  floats 
and  the  hai-xXNiii-Iiiie  is  looped  into  a  slit  in  the 
middle  of  this  line.  (-; 

We  cnlle<'ted  thirteen  heads  for  such  har^umns,  ii»rp.wn 

whicli  have  been  in  actual  use,  of  which  two  have  flinl  blades  hko  the 
ouc  deserilK'd,  two  hav^-  brass  blades,  and  tho  rest  either  blades  of  slate 
or  else  no  blades.  The  flint  blades  are  either  triaugular  like  the  one 
de.M-ribi'd  or  lanceolate  and  arc  about  3  inelies  long  cxelusiveof  the  tang. 
The  three  separate  flint  blades  whieh  we  obtained  (Fig,  232,  No.  5fi70R 
[114],  from  Utkiavwlfl,  is  one  of  these,  made  of  black  flint)  are  almut  1 
in<h  shorter  and  were  i>erhaps  inteiide«l  for  walrus  liar- 
i|p(Hms,  though  we  saw  none  of  these  with  flint  blades. 
jfThe^  are  all  newly  made  tor  the  market. 

The  slate  blades  of  which  we  collc<^te*l  eleven,  some 
'  old  ind  souu'  new,  besides  those  in  the  heads,  are  all 
tmngidar,  with  curved  edges,  as  in  Fig.  233  (No.-WTIW 
[nO]  fnim  rtkiavwin,  made  of  soft  purple  slate),  except 
one  new  one,  Xo.  otilJ!)7rt  [lH8f(],  which  has  the  corners 
cut  ott'  SI)  as  to  give  it  a  rliomboidal  shape.  The  cor- 
^  ners  are  sonietiiiK's  i-omided  oHso  that  they  are  nearly 
f'lr  wiiaii'  iinriHHiu.  h(>art-shap<-d.  These  blades  are  iisiially  about  2J  inches 
long  and  '2  bmad ;  two  unusually  huge  ones  are  S  inches  hing  and  nearly 
2}  broad,  and  one  small  <me  3-1  by  l-W  inches,  and  ivre  siinjdy  wedged  into 
the  blade  .-ilit  without  a  rivet.  The  brass  blades  are  of  the  same  shape. 
The  connnon  material  tor  the  body  seems  to  have  been  mther  coarse 
whale's  bone,  from  the  rib  or  Jaw.  Only  two  out  of  the  thirteen  have 
ivory  bodies,  and  these  are  lH>tli  of  the  newer  bniss-bladed  pattern.  The 
bisly  is  very  long  and  slender,  being  usually  about  8  or  8J  inches  long 
(one  is  1)J  inches  huig)  and  not  over  IJ  inches  broad  at  the  widest  part. 
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It  in  always  eut  off  veiy  (iblJcguely  »t  the  hnn»,  nuil  tJiu  i>art  id  tVoDt  of 

tlie  line  bole  is  luititrat^t'Ml  to  a  wxt  nl'  sliAuk,  na  in   Fig.  'SH  (Nti. 

I  n'.Hl'  [1044]),  u  liewl  witii  «\»te  h\MW.  0>mk<-it]  mid 

I  Who  lK>ii,v.    Tills  represents  u  vwj-  ooiimioii  fuim 

wliicii  tlie  ehaiik  U  fuur-Hidv^d,  wliilu  biu-k  of  tbu 

'  uiiiUUe  the  outer  fiuw  of  the  biirb  risos  int<)  a  lidRO, 

nmking  ttiia  jiart  of  the  bofly  flve-siihHl.  The  edges 

of  the  Hbuiik  are  »oitit'tiiiics  riiiiiult'd  off  mi  as  to 

make  this  part  ulliiitiml  In  sd-lioii,  and  all  the 

LilgoH  of  tliH  bcMly  f-xcci>t  thi;  kM'I,  on  lliu  uutur 

face  of  the  barb,  arti  fniqatiitly  roundwl  off  as  iu 

Fig.  2:J5«,  Xo.  80745  [1044),  which  hiw  a  shitc  blade 

woduMi  into  the  btme  body  with  a  bitof  old  cloth 

aii<l  ft  w<X)dcn  wwlge.     Fig.  ZiTih,  No.  5fifi()2  [15"], 

thjiu  UtkiavwTB,  is  a  head  of  tlio  same  shape,  but 

has  a  bniss  blade  and  a  Iwdy  of  i  v<iry.    Tliis  bhule 

is  vodgvd  ill  witli  dt^r  hutr,  Itnt  thu  othvr  briuis- 

bladed  harpoon,  No,  56601  [1U7],  has  a  siiiglc  rivot 

of  whttleljoiii?. 

Th«  bladu  slit,  and  ronstMjneiitly  tlir  bitule,  is 
always  in  the  plsuio  of 
the  barb,  which  position, 
as  T  have  snid  before,  for- 
i'es]iondu  to  the  last  step 
but  one  in  the  develop- 
iheitd.     When  the  blade  is 

of  Hint  and  inserted  with  a  l^ug,  the  tip  of  the 

body  is  always  wlitpi>ed  with  sinew  braid,  as  in 

Fig.  212,  No.  80748  [028],  flvm  NuwUk.    This 

siiecimeu  is  rejiiarkable  as  being  tlie  only  oni' 

111  the  series  with  a  doable  point  to  the  barb. 

These  bodies  are  sometimes  onmmeuted  witli 

incised  lines,  in  eouveutional  piitterus,  asshunoi  J 

in  the  different  figures.     A  shoi-t  ineised  mark  | 

somewhat  resembling  an  arrow  (see  atvove,  Fig. 

234,  No.  80747  [104-1] )  may  have  st>me  signifi 

eunee  as  it  is  reiM-ated  on  Heveral  of  the  heads, 

Hnrpooudiemis  of  this  peculiar  pattern  are  to 

l>e  found  in  the  Museum  colleetiou  fiitni  other 

localities.    Asweshouldnaturidlyexpectjthey  [ 

have  been  fonud  at  the  Diomeile  Islands,  St.  1 

Lawrence  Island,  and  Plo*'er  Bay.     It  is  vei 

interesting,  however,  to  find  ii  sjieirimen  of  pr 

cisely  the  same  tjTie  fiom  (heenlaad,  where  the  ^ 

modem  harjKwns  ;ire  .so  different  from  tliose  j,„.  .^.^_ 

used  in  the  west. 

That  the  line  connecting  the  head  with  the  float  line 


Fi.i,  a:il,-l!,^!y  of  wl 

meut  of  the  barii 
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long  iu  proportion  as  represented  on  the  two  models  is  shown  by  Fig. 
236,  No.  89744  [069],  the  only  specimen  obtained  with  any  part  of  the 
line  attached.  A  i)iece  of  stout  wal- 
rus-hide thong  2  feet  long  is  passed 
through  the  line-hole  and  doubled 
in  two  equal  parts,  which  are  firmly 
stoiiped  together  with  sinew  about 
2  inches  from  the  head.  Another 
l)iece  of  similar  thong  4  feet  2  inches 
long  is  also  doubled  into  two  equal 
pails  and  the  ends  firmly  spliced  to 
those  of  the  short  piece  thus:  The 
two  ends  of  the  long  piece  are  slit 
and  oneend  of  the  short  piece  passed 
through  each  slit.  One  of  these  ends 
is  then  slit  and  through  it  are  i>assed 
the  other  end  of  the  short  i)iece  and 

the  bight  of  the 

longpiece,andall 

is  drawn  taut  and 

securely    seized 

with  sinew.    The 

b  e  C  k  e  t       thus      *^°*  J^'J  —  ^^'J"»l*'  liarixxm  head  with  "lewlor." 

formed  was  probably  looped  directly  into  the  bight  of 
the  float  line. 

The  foreshaft  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  model, 
th(mgh  of  the  same  shape.  No.  r>(>537]97],  Fig.  237, 
from  Utkiavwlfi,  is  of  walrus-ivory  and  15.8  inches 
long  with  a  diameter  of  1^  inches  at  the  butt.  The 
oblong. slot  at  the  beginning  of  the  chamfer  is  to 

^     I    ■  r<»ceive  the  end  of  the  lashing  which  secured  this  to 

the  shaft.  Tliis  form  of  foreshaft  is  very  well  adapted 
to  insure  the  unshipping  of  the  toggle-head,  but  lacks 
the  s])ecial  advantage  of  the  loose-shaft,  namely,  that 
under  a  violent  lateral  strain  it  unships  without  break- 
ing. The  question  at  once  suggests  itself,  why  was 
not  tlu^  improvement  that  is  used  on  all  the  other 
harpoons  applied  to  this  one?  In  my  opinion,  the 
reason  for  this  is  the  same  as  for  retaining  the  form 
of  toggle-head,  which,  as  1  have  shown,  is  of  an  an- 
<ient  pattern. 

That  is  to  say,  the  modern  whale  harpoon  is  the 
same  pattern  tliat  was  once  used  for  all  harpoons, 
riG  .»37.-ForeHhaft  of  prcscrvcd  for  superstitious  reasons.     It  is  a  well 
whaio  hariKMui.        kuowu  fact,  that  auioug  many  peoples  implements, 

ideas,  and  language  have  been  preserved  in  connection  with  religious 
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(freinoriKw  Uhi^  uflpr  llii\v  liiivi'  guui'.  iml  oC  nw  in  •fvcrydajr 
til'f.  Nuv,  till!  wtiiilL-  fiMliiiifT  ui  Port  Uarnm.  in  many  reR|>ti-ta 
Mil!  DiQHt  imiiortatit  andfrtakitig  in  the  }U^  <>f  tlie  uativen,  in  m 
Hurroandefl  by  sopiTsririniiw  nbservaiw-eft,  voreiiiiiiiins  t«>  be  pmr- 
(ViruHl.antl  otbt-r  tbiii;;H(trili<>HtuiK>  ntitiirf  »»  really  to  lUMiiini' 
u  tlitnliiirtly  rcIigiitiiH  clmnH-tiT.  !1«MC«,  we  fihuuld  naturally 
t'X]ie('t  tu  tin*!  tbe  impk'iiii-iitK  uMtl  iu  it  mon  or  k'«s  arcliuic  in 
form.  That  tliis  is  Ibt'  cMSi^  in  ivpint  to  llitr  t^tggle-heiwl  I  Ihink 
I  have  ain-atiy  shown.  It  st-uniK  tomci^tiuiillypvidcnt  that  tbw 
foreahnft.  vhicli  iimtaiiiit  tlip  Ioom*  Nlntft  and  foreHhall,  tintliffer 
ratiat4Hl.  in  nltMi  tbt^  older  f»nii. 

Why  thf  dcvfli>i>ni«nt  iff  the  hari>iH>n  wan  urrcxtt^l  at  thin  par- 
tinilnr  atngv  in  iml  i«<i  (ii»ily  lU-tvrniintHl.  A  niitiiral  KU|ipo«itino 
wonld  bi<  that  tliis  von  thtt  form  nf  barpfMtu  hmhI  liy  their  uti- 
cestom  when  they  Hrst  lifKuii  t4>  Im  nm-c&tsfiil  whaleman. 

That  they  L-nnnet^t  thi>  iilra  of  ^ixid  hirk  with  llif*itf  nnt-ieiit 

Htoui' har|MM>iiti  iH  lihowii  by  what  ocraireil  »t  Piifnt  Burrow  in 

lfW3.    Of  lat*  yfiars  thi-y  have  obttiinw)  from  tho  ^hips  many 

ordinary  -  wliuli^-imii.-*,^  aii<l  huiii^  jK-opk  at  least  bad  got  into 

the  habit  of  using  them. 

Now.  the  had  lurk  of  the  fteaiion  of  1882,  when  tlie  boatA  of 

J  both  villugeit  together  caught  only  one  Hiualt  wliali>,  was  attrilt- 

j  iite«i  to  the  use  of  Iheae  "ironn."  and  it  wosdwidwl  by  thvelilirs 

=^  that  th«  Jiml  \inr\wni  »tru<'k   into  the  whale  niuKt  tie  a  stone- 

3  hlHiled  one  nuch  n*  tlieir  forvfatberM  usmI  whuu  the>'  kiUed  nuuiy 

.-  n  hales. 

"^  In  thiH  ifinnet^tioti,  it  io  iDtoreatiag  ta  note  a  panillel  roalim 
iibserred  at  Point  Hope.  Hooiwr'  aays  that  at  thiM  place  (be 
tteiuga  luiist  alwi».v»  be  «tru<^k  with  u/itif  H)ieur,  evcu  if  (t  hUM 
hwn  killed  by  a  rifle  shot. 

Lancfs. — Af  I  haw  Miid  on  a  pnirodingitage,  somp  of  the  na- 
tives now  use  bondi-giins  for  ciiiapatebing  the  harixwiiiwl  whale, 
and  ull  the  whaI(-lM>at«  are  providetl  with  steel  whale  lam-i-s 
obtained  ii'oni  the  ships.  In  former  times  ibey  iimhI  a  large  and 
)>owerful  lanee  with  a  bn>ad  flint  head.  Tbey  seem  to  have  (Hin- 
tinnetl  the  use  of  this  weapon,  i>robably  for  the  t«anie  realms 
that  led  them  to  retain  the  anvient  harpoon  for  whaling  until 
they  tibtained  their  present  suppl.v  of  steel  lanees,  aw  we  found 
no  signs  of  iron  whale  laneen  of  native  mannfaeture,  sm-b  as 
:u'e  found  in  Greenland  and  elsewhere.  We  obtained  nine 
heitds  for  stone  lanreis  (kalowiv)  and  one  complete  lance,  a  very 
line  Hi>eeinien  (Xo.  .iti7(i.'>  [.>37|,  Fig.  i38),  which  was  brought 
down  as  a  present  fiiim  SuwOk.  The  broail,  Khan>  head  is  of 
light  gray  flint,  mounted  on  a  shaft  of  spmee  12  feet  6  inehe« 
long.     It  has  a  broa<l.  Htont  tang  inserted  in  the  cleft  end  of  the 
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Bbaft.    The  shaft  in  rhomboidal  in  Hoction  vith  roiiii<]cHl  nlftes,  liiid 

tapers  from  a  breadth  of  2  iuches  and  i 

tbickncKti  of  1  at  the  tip  tu  a  butt  of  0  i  iiicb 

broad  and  1  tlikk.    Tbe  tip  of  the  ahaft  has 

a  whipping  of  sinew-braid  If  iDeiies  deep 

"kacklcd"  dowu  on  both  edges,  one  end  of 

tbe  twine  on  each  edge,  so  that  tlie  liit^h 

made  by  ooe  end  erosses  the  round  turn  of    ' 

tlie  other,  making  in  all  twenty-six  tiirus 

The  shaft  iias  been  painted  red  tor  1^  inches  J 

below  the  whipping. 

No.  89596  [lOSlij  is  the  head  and  5  niches  _ 
of  the  shaft  of  a  similar  lance.  The  head  is  ^ 
of  black  flint,  and  the  sinew-braid  forms  a 
Bimi>le  whipping.  The  remaining  lieads  are 
all  unmounted.  I  have  figured  several  of 
them  to  show  the  variations  of  tins  now 
obsolete  weapon.  Fig.  239,  No.  5«077  [49], 
from  Utkiavwln,  is  of  gray  flint  chip^ied  in 
large  flakes.  The  t<ital  length  is  0-9  inches. 
The  small  lugs  on  the  edges  of  the  tang  are 
to  keep  it  &om  slipping  out  of  the  whipping. 
No.  50fi79  [239],  also  from  Utkiavwiii,  is  of 
black  flint  and  broader  than  tbe  preceding.  ^ 

Its  length  is  ft-S  inches.     No.  56080  [394],   fw.  23o.-Fiiiiih«d  of  whale  imoo. 
from  the  sjime  village,  is  of  light  bluish  gray  flint  and  very  broad. 


Fro.  !ia.— Flint  hesdit  for  whale  Unces. 


is  5-4  inches  long.    No.  56681  [5],  from  Utkiavwiii,  i 
9  ETH 16 
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bead  of  btiick  flint.  0  iiirlies  limy.     Fig,  240tt,  No.  811597  [lO.'Ht.  from 
Nuwtik,  16  of  bluck  iUut,  and  uuii»ually  long  in  |)n(iH>rtioH,  ruutiing  into 
tlio  UiLg  witli  less  sboiildur  than  nsual.     Mu<-h  of  the  oiigiiisil 
j    )   Burfiu-e  Ih  left  untouched  on  onoface.    This  iHi)rohabJyveryoId. 
No,  81)598  [  l.lfi  I  ]  i«  a  Lead  of  Himilar  Khupo  of  dark  gray  flint  from 
aiiiara.     It  18  fl  inches  long.     Fig.  240b,  No.  811599  [1373],  from 
tliu  snmu  ]Aiux,  and  of  similar  material,  is  nhaped  very  lik«  tiic 
hcwl  of  a  utefl  lanre.     It  is  5  iuch^  long.     Fig.  240i',  No.  81NKI0 
1 10(!9],  from  Utkiavwiil,  is  still  hi-0H<l<ir  in  proportion  and  almost 
1 1  part-shaped.     It  is  of  liluish  gray  flint  and  4-8  intibes  long. 
Tlii'Bf  Leads  probably  rejiresent  most  of  the  tUftcrent  forms  tu 
use.    Only  two  typ*'S  are  to  be  recognixed  among  them,  tiie  long- 
pointed  oviil  with  a  short  tang,  and  th«  broad  leaf-shaped  lina^l 
with  a  rather  long  tang,  which  appiHvrs  to  bu  th«  commoner  form. 
We  obtained  one  newly  made  lance  of  a  pattern  similar  f^i  the 
aliove,  but  Hmaller,  which  was  said  to  be  a  nuHk-1 
of  the  weai>on  used  in  atbu-kiiig  the  |K>lar  bear 
before  the  introdiietion  of  firearms.     The  name, 
p&'un&,  is  curiously  like  the  namepanna  given 
by  Dr.  Simpson  and  Capt.  Parry  to  the  large  1 
donble-edged   knife.    The  specimen,  No.  89895 
[12.%],  Fig.  241,  came  from  Utkia%-wIfS.    It  has  a  I 
headof  gray  flint  3J  inches  long,  exclusivoof  the  1 
tang,  ronghly  convex  on  on©  favv,  but  flat  and 
merely  beveled  at  the  edges  on  tlie  other.     The 
edgcta  are  finely  serrate.     The  sli»ft  is  of  sjtnice, 
ft  feet  8  inches  long,  rounded  and  somewhat  flat- 
tened at  the  tip,  which  is  1  inch  wide  and  taper- 
ing to  a  diameter  of  (I-?  at  the  butt,  and  is  painted   ii««i  for  bwr  uom. 
red  with  ocher.    The  tip  has  a  flight  shoidder  to  keep  the  whip- 
ping in  place.    The  tang  is  wedged  in  with  bits  of  leather  and 
secured  liy  a  close  whipping  of  sinew  braid  1 J  inches  deep.     Fig. 
li42,No.  Hilin  1  1 111.14],  from  Nuwtik,  was  probably  the  licad  of  such 
a  lance,  alllmugli  it  is  soniewliat  naiTowcr  aud  slightly  shorter. 
Its  t<ital  lengtli  i«  .1'4  inches.    The  other  two  large  lance-heads. 
No.  5*»7tWr(  1 1 14((1  and  No.  .5«70!*6  [1146],  are  both  new,  but  wer* 
probably  meant  for  the  bear  lance.    They  are  of  gray  flint,  3J 
inches  long,  and  have  the  edges  regularly  serrat*. 
One  form  of  lance  is  still  in  gener:d  nse.     It  has  a  sharj)  mcliil 
il    head,  and  a  light  wiHiden  shaft  about  U  feet  long.     It  is  UHe«l  in 
Fm  Ml  _*'^®  kaiak  for  stabliing  deer  snimniing  in  the  water,  after  the 
Hear    mauuer  freipiently  noticed  among  other  Kskimo.'     A  pair  of 
""""■    these  spears  is  curried  in  beckets  on  the  forward  deck  of  the 
kaiak.     On  approaching  a  deer  one  of  them  is  slipped  out  of  the 
be(.'ket  and  laid  on  the  deck,  with  tlie  butt  resting  on  the  combing  of 
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tho  cockpit.     1  be  liuitUT  then  paddlen  raiiidly  up  alougrddi^  of  the  deer, 

gi-HHiiH  the  Ihucc  ue»T  tlie  butt,  u»  lie  would  ii  datfgcr, 

aud  Htal>H  tlie  auiuial  with  a  quick  dowiiwnnl  thruKt. 

Tliis  npear  is  eallecl  kft'pun,  wliioh  in  the  Point  Barrow 

dialect  exactly  correBpoiul«  to  the  Greenlaiidic  word 

1  luipfit,  which  IB  ai)plied  to  the  loiig-bladc<i  »pear  or  long 

I  knife  uHedfordiHpatchiug  a  harpooned  soil.'    The  woM 

Ikii'pun  meauH  simply  "an  instrument  fur  Btahlmig." 

No.  73183  [.124],  Figs.  2i3a,  243i.  (liejid  enlarged),  will 
■sen'e  a«  a  type  of  this  weaiion,  of  which  we  have  two 
r  si>eelniens.  All  that  we  saw  wore  essentially  like  this. 
The  head  is  iron,  45  niches  long  exchisive  of  the  tang, 
alid  IJ  inches  broad.  The  e»lgt.'s  «rt^  narrowly  beveled 
on  both  fia-es.  The  shaft  is  6  feet  2  inches 
long,  aud  tapers  fnuu  a  diameter  of  0*8  inch 
about  the  nii4hllc  to  about  one-half  inch  at  J 
each  end.  The  tip  is  cleft  to  receive  the  tang  I 
of  the  head,  and  shouldered  ti)  keep  the  whip-  f 
ping  from  slipping  off.  Tlie  latter  was  of  ^ 
sinew  braid  and  2  inches  deep.  The  shaft  is 
painted  with  red  oclier. 

The  other  has  a  shaft  6  feet  4  inches  htiig, 
but  otherwise  resembles  the  preceding.  The 
hea<ls  for  these  lances  are  not  always  made  of 
iron.  Copper,  brass,  etc.,  are  sometimes  used. 
Ko.  5(M>i>0  [166]  isoneof  apairof  ueatlymade 
tapper  lance  heads.  It  is  5-9  inches  long  aud 
1^  wide,  and  ground  down  on  each  face  to  a 
Rhan*  edge  without  a  bevel,  except  just  at  the 
point.  Before  the  introduction  of  iron  these 
lauc*'s  had  stone  heads,  but  were  otherwise  fiq.im  — 
of  the  same  shape.  Fig,  244  represents  the  ,'„r^  „i^ 
head  and  6  inches  of  the  shaft  of  one  of  tliese  fi'"'  h^*^- 
(So.  89900  [llo7]  fi-om  NuwHk}.  The  shaft  is  new  and 
rather  carelessly  made  of  a  rough,  knotty  iiieci'  of 
.spruce,  and  is  o  feet  5|  inches  long.  The  heiid  is  of 
black  dint  and  2  inchesloug,  exclusive  of  the  tang,  and 
the  tip  of  the  shaft  is  whipped  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
light- colored  whalelxmc,  the  end  of  which  is  securiHl  by 
passing  it  through  a  slit  in  the  side  of  the  shaft  aiul 
wedging  it  iut^i  a  crack  on  the  ujiiKisite  side.  This 
is  an  old  head  newly  mounted  fur  the  market,  and 
Fiii.ati.—iMr  Unco,  the  licud  is  wedged  in  with  a  bit  of  blue  flannel. 
No.  89897  [1.324],  Fig.  245,  from  Utkiavwlii,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
old  shaft  5  feet  7J  inches  long,  fitted  with  a  new  liea^I,  which  is  very 
broad,  and  shajied  like  the  head  of  a  bear  lance.     It  is  of  variegated 
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bnnra  and  t^raj,  ami  ha»  m  pitxtr  of  whilr  cealnkin  UpprtI  nvtr 
tkc  eirtt  h(  tb^  (Aaft  at  raeh  siiltf  irf  titi-  tang  nt  tfaat  tfar  <-<lgK8 
«r  Ihr  tin>  {liM^eiii  alii>M>t  meet  in  tlii-  niiiliilt- .  Tbey  aK>  stviuvd 
bj  ft  »ptw«il  wltippiug  <if  ^nt'w  bniitL  Thii^  shaft,  wkkk  U 
r4.  fiiilivtly  luul  »  hrtmil  ttrw]  furoiKriy.  ftS  it  i* 
»t  11k  tip.  Xu.  tSKSm  113^]  i#  thf  nate  to  tliis,  ni- 
deMljr  Mwk-  to  match  it.  We  aUo  obtadwd  one  oOmt  flint- 
headnllu>t«.  Th«  tiutr  to  No.«nOO  [I157I,y&»688  [U^T], 
hjM  a  bead  u(  dark  gntjr  slate  '^-3  iitrhM  long.  Thin  spear  ap- 
peant  tu  Im-  wholly  old,  rm-pt  the  whipping  of  nnrw  braid. 
Tfa«  «luin  t»  »r  >pnirr.  3  bwt  4J  i»rbR<  Umt:.  aMl  poininl  ml 
wilhiK-brr.  We aUu caillrrla^l  thrw4itDf  bcai]»rtir»m-hlaaM& 
Pig.  L'W.  No.  38TI 1  1 14H|,  fnim  Ttkiavwln.  *-huirs  the  shape  t€ 
the  taof:.  It  is  of  gny  tlint.  and  3-7  int-lifi^  hmg.  Xo.  lOSia 
{115IJU  abeaotifiil  laoL-e  bead  of  lutished  ■•live  gTv«ii  jade, '<'3 
iacbert  hmg.  The  hole  in  th*^  tang  i*  i»n*lial)ly  nut  inh-odrd 
for  a  rivrt.  a:*  none  "f  the  lauce  h«Hl«  which  we 
aaw  wpr*  (a-ittened  in  this  way.  It  it  more  likely 
that  it  waA  jierforated  A>r  attarfaiug  it  to  the  belt 
•a  an  xmiilrt.  We  weiv  lolil  that  thii>  Vutr*  bead 
wan  bnMigbt  fnun  the  wei^t.  A  large  xlate  hiv.r-' 
beadfiTandbyXurdeni'kitilil'intheoJd  'H>Dkil<'ir 
boow  at  North  Cape  im  of  pn-ciieiy  the  -uuue  shu  j  - 
aft  tlw«f>  dtwr-lanee  heads,  bat  fhioi  its  i^ize  » .i 
pruiwbly  intended  fur  a  whale  lauv. 


( 


Tbe  ooly  Ihruwiiig  weapon  wbidi  tbeae  pnipte  ^ 
luw  in  a  inaU  Imlaa,  dengncd  fer  catdiing  btnls  "^^^^^ 
on  the  wing.  Tlii«  cousista  of  six  or  sei'en  snail  ibk- 
ivtffy  balU,  «vh  attached  to  a  string  aboat  30  iocbes  laag.  the 
fttlA  of  a  liit'h  an;  ^^tf.anX  t(rf:ether  to  a  tnft  of  feutbers.  whieh 
■«!fv<^  an  a  biiiKlle  and  iH-rltapn  dimrts  the  flight  itf  the  missile. 
Wbrn  niit  in  lue  the  stringM  are  shortened  np,  as  in  Fig.  317, 
No.  T.'JOniil  [1793J.  fifrrt>nv«iieu:e  in  canii'ing  aiMl  to  keep  tbt^ 
from  tangling,  by  t>ing  tbetn  into  slip  ktiot^.  as  foflows:  AH 
tlw  wIriugH  li«ing  utraighteued  oat  auti  bud  parallel  to  eaeh 
other,  (hey  are  d<nil)U-<l  iti  a  bight,  with  the  end  uuder  ibe 
rtaodtng  part,  tlie  bight  of  tlie  end  pa^ewd  thivugfa  the  prmd- 
ing  bight,  whi/rh  i»  drawn  np  clo«e,  and  so  on,  o-soaily  tirr  or 
nix  timeM,  till  the  Ktringit  are  safl^ently  shortened.  A  poll 
tm  the  two  i-ndn  nlipx  nil  Ihe^  knoiit  and  the  stringi^  nxue  mit 
•trsught  aiwl  ontangled. 

Tilt!  biila«  i*  r-arrie«l  knot  (til  nji  in  ;i  f"r>«oli  slung  nmod  ibe 
nw;k,  a  native  fre<ia(;ntly  carrying  several  sets.  When  a  Awk 
of  duKkM  JM  M«n  apprtfatrbing,  the  handle  is  grasped  in  the  lij^t 
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hand,  tlie  balls  in  the  left,  and  the  stringa  are  straightened  out  with  a 
qnick  pull.  Letting  go  with  the  left  hand  the  balls  are  whirled  round 
the  head  and  let  fly  at  the  passing  flock.  The 
balls  Bpread  apart  in  flying  through  the  air, 
so  as  to  cover  considerable  spaoe, 
like  a  charge  of  shot,  au<l  if  they 
are  stopped  by  striking  a  duck,  the 
stringa  immediately  wTap  around 
him  and  hamper  his  flight  so  that 
he  comes  to  the  ground.  Tlie  na- 
tives said  that  the  balln  flew  with 
sufficient  force  to  stun  a  duck  or 
break  his  wing,  but  we  never  hap- 
pened to  see  any  taken  except  in 
the  way  just  described.  A  duck 
is  occasionally  left  with  sutflcient 
freedom  of  motion  to  esi^ape  with 
the  bolas  hanging  to  him.  The 
weapon  is  effective  «p  to  .30  or  40 
yards,  but  tlie  natives  often  throw 
it  to  a  longer  distance,  frequently 
missing  their  aim.  It  is  uiiiver- 
nally  employed,  esi>eciaUy  by  those 
who  have  no  gnus,  and  a  good 
many  ducks  are  raptureil  with  it. 
ducks  are  flying,  the  women  and  children  hardly 
out  of  the  house  without  one  or  more  of  these. 

We  brought  home  one  specimeu  of  this  implement  (kelaul- 
tau'tln),  No.  759C9  [1793],  Fig.  248,  which  is  new  and  has  the 
balls  rather  carelesHly  made.  Tlie  balls,  which  are  six  in 
number,  are  of  wiilnis  ivory,  l-d  to  1'8  incbea  long  and  1  inch 
in  diamct(>r  (except  one  which  is  flattened,  2  int^hes  long  and 
1-3  wide;  they  are  usually  all  of  the  same  siia[>e).  Through 
the  larger  end  is  drilled  a  small  hole,  the  ends  of  which  are 
joiDcd  by  a  sliallow  groove  running  over  the  end,  into  which 
tlie  ends  of  the  strings  are  fast«'ne<l  by  three  half-hitches 
ea^'h.  There  is  one  string  of  sinew  braid  to  each  set  of  two 
'  bull.s,  doubled  in  the  middle  so  that  all  six  parts  are  equal  and 
about  28  inches  long.  They  are  fastened  to  the  feather  Uantlle 
as  follows :  Nine  wiug  feathers  of  the  eider  duck  are  laid  side 
'°  by  side,  butt  to  point,  and  doubled  in  the  middle  so  that  the 
iwia^^iy  quills  and  vanes  stand  up  on  all  sides.  The  middle  of  each 
for  uHi.  string  is  laid  aeruss  the  bight  of  the  feathers,  so  that  the  six 
parts  come  out  on  all  sides  between  the  feathers.  The  latter  are  then 
lashed  tightly  together  with  a  bit  of  sinew  braid,  by  passing  the  end 
over  the  bend  of  the  feathers  and  tying  with  the  rest  of  the  string  round 
the  feathers. 


Fio.  £17.— Bird  bokn.  loopHl  up 

In  the  spring,  when  the 
stir 
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These  weapons  are  generally  very  diticIi  like  the  spocimeti  dtwcribed, 
bat  vary  somewhat  in  tlie  Hh»[>c  and  material  of  the  balln,  wbicrli  ui-e 
(tometimes  simply  ovoiil  or  spiierieal,  and  often  made  of  single  teeth  of 
tbewalnis,  iusfejul  of  tusk  ivory.  Bone  is  also  sonietinien  used.  In 
former  timej<,  tlie  astragalus  bone's  of  tlie  reindeer,  perforaW-d  tlirongh 
the  ridge  on  one  end  were  used  for  bulls.  No,  8!)494)  [1342],  is  a  pair  nf 
Kucli  Iwues  tied  together  with  a  bit  of  t  hniig,  which  appear  to  have  been 
actually  used.  No.  895.17  [li'il]  t^in  Ftkiavwlii  is  a  very  old  ball, 
which  is  small  (I-l  inches  long)  and  unnstwlly  flat.  It  appnarii  to  have 
been  kept  as  a  relic. 

There  is  very  little  information  to  1h5  fonnd  »wncerning  the  extent  of 
the  region  in  which  tliis  iiniilement  is  use*!,  either  in  the  Musetun  col 
leutions  or  in  the  writings  of  authors.  A  few  points,  however,  have 
been  made  out  with  certainty.  The  bolos  are  unknown  among  all  the 
Eskimo  ejist  of  the  Anderson  liiver,  and  the  only  evidence  that  wo 
bave  of  their  use  at  this  point  is  an  entry  in  the  Museum  eatalogue,  to 
which  I  havehe«n  unable  to  find  a  corresponding  st>et^imen.  Deaseand 
Simpson,  in  1837,  did  not  observe  tliem  till  they  rejwihed  Point  Barrow.' 
They  were  first  noticed  by  Bee<;hey  at  iCotKcbue  Sound  in  182e.*  Mr. 
Nelson's  collections  show  that  they  aru  us<m1  from  Point  Barrow  along 
the  Alaskan  coast,  at  least  as  fsr  south  as  the  Yukon  deltii,  and  on  Bt. 
Lawrence  Island,  while  for  theJr  use  on  the  coa«t  of  Liberia  as  far  as 
Ca)te  North,  we  have  tbe  authority  of  Nordenskiold,^  and  tlie  Krause 
Brothers.* 

HTTNTIKO   IMPI.EMKNTS  OTHER   THAN   WKAPON8. 

Floata. — I  bave  alrea<ly  spoken  of  the  floats  (ajwtft'kpfln)  of  inflated 
sealskin  used  in  capturing  the  whalu  luid  walms.  We  obtained  one 
specimen,  No.  7357S  (53Sj  Fig.  249.    This  is  tbe  whole  skin,  except  tJie 


Pig.  24R.— Seal  skin  float. 

head,  of  a  male  rough  seal  (Phoca  foetida),  with  the  hair  out.    Tbe  car- 
cass was  carefully  removed  without  making  any  incision  except  round 
_  the  neck  aiul  a  few  inches  down  the  throat,  and  skinned  to  the  very 
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toes,  leaving  the  claws  on.  All  natural  or  accidental  apertures  are  care 
fully  sewed  up,  except  the  genital  opening,  into  which  is  inserted  a  ring 
of  ivory,  which  serves  as  a  niouthi)iece  for  inflating  the  skin  and  is 
corked  with  a  plug  of  wood.  The  cut  in  the  throat  is  carefully  sewed 
up,  and  the  neck  puckered  together,  and  wrapped  with  seal  thong  into 
a  slender  shank  about  1  inch  long,  leaving  a  flaj)  of  skin  which  is  wrapped 
round  a  rod  of  bone  4  inches  long  and  1  in  diameter,  set  across  the 
shank,  and  wound  with  thong.  This  makes  a  liandle  for  looping  on  the 
harpoon  line. 

All  the  floats  used  at  Point  Barrow  are  of  the  same  general  pattern 
as  this,  and  are  generally  made  of  the  skin  of  the  rough'  seal, 
though  skins  of  the  harbor  seal  (P.  vitulina)  are  sometimes  used. 
One  of  these  floats  is  attiiched  to  the  walrus  harpoon,  but  two  are  used 
in  whaling.*  Five  or  six  floats  are  c^irried  in  eaeh  boat,  and  are  inflated 
before  starting  out.  I  have  seen  them  used  for  seats  during  a  halt  on 
the  ice,  when  the  boat  was  being  taken  out  to  the  "lead."  The  use  of 
these  large  floats  is  not  peculiar  to  Point  Barrow.  They  are  employed 
by  all  Eskimo  who  pursue  the  larger  nuirine  mammals. 

Flipper  toggles. — ^We  collected  two  pairs  of  peculiar  implements,  in 
the  shape  of  ivory  whales  about  5  inches  long,  with  a  perforation  in  the 
belly  through  which  a  large  thong  could  be  attached.  We  understood 
that  they  were  to  be  fastened  to  the  ends  of  a  stout  thong  and  used 
when  a  whale  was  killed  to  toggle  his  flippers  together  so  a^  to  keep 
them  in  place  while  towing  him  to  the  ice,  by  cutting  holes  in  the  flip- 
pers and  passing  the  ivory  through.  We  unfortunately  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  verifying  this  story.  Neither  pair  is  new.  Fig.  250a 
represents  a  pair  of  these  implements  (ka.'gotIn)  (No.  56580  [227]). 
They  are  of  whit4».  walrus  ivory.  In  the  middle  of  each  belly  is  exca- 
vated a  deep,  oblong  cavity  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  one- 
half  wide,  across  the  middle  of  which  U  a  stout  transverse  bar  for  the 
attjMjhment  of  the  line.  One  is  a  "bow-head''  whale  (Balaena  mys- 
ticetus),  4 J  inches  long,  and  the  other  evidently  intended  for  a  "Cali- 
fornia gray"  (Rhacrhinectes  glaucus).  It  has  light  blue  glass  beads 
inserted  for  eyes  and  is  the  same  length  as  the  other. 

Fig.  250  (No.  56598  [407])  is  a  similar  x)air,  which  are  both  "bowheads" 
nearly  5  inches  long.  Both  have  cylindrical  plugs  of  ivory  inserted  for 
eyes,  and  are  made  of  a  piece  of  ivory  so  old  that  the  surface  is  a  light 
chocolate  color.    The  name,  kd^gotlii,  means  literally  "  a  pair  of  toggles." 

Harpoon  boxes  [u'dlun  or  u'blunj  literally  ^^anest.^) — The  slate  harpoon 
bhub^s  already  described  were  very  apt  to  be  lost  or  broken,  so  they 
always  carried  in  the  boat  a  supply  of  spare  blades.  These  were  kept 
in  a  small  box  carved  out  of  a  block  of  soft  wood,  in  the  shape  of  the 
animal  to  be  pursued. 

1 1  learn  from  onr  old  interpreter,  Capt.  E.  P.  Heremlocn,  who  has  spent  thn^e  years  in  whaling  at 
Point  Barrow  since  the  return  of  the  expedition,  that  a  third  float  is  also  used.  It  is  attached  by  a 
lonfi^er  line  than  the  others,  and  serves  as  a  sort  of  *'  telltale,"  coming  to  the  surface  some  time  ahead 
of  the  whale. 
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Pig.  251a  represents  one  of  these  Itoices  (No.  50505  [138])  intended 
for  spure  blades  for  the  whale  hariwi'i.  This  ia  rather  neatly  carved 
from  a  single  block  of  soft  w(h>i1,  apparently  spruce,  though  it  is  %'ery 
old  aud  much  weathered,  in  the  shape  of  a  "  bowheatl"  whale,  9J  iiiclio-s 
long.  The  ends  of  the  flnke.s  are  broken  short  off,  and  show  traces  of 
haviug  be<?n  mended  with  wooden  pegs  or  dowels.  The  right  eye  ia 
indicated  by  a  simple  incision,  but  a  tiny  bit  of  crystal  in  inlaid  for  the 
left.  Two  little  bits  of  crystal  are  alsa>  inlaid  in  the  middle  of  the  baek. 
The  l>elly  is  flat  and  excavated  into  a  deep  trianguhir  cavity,  with  its 
base  just  forward  of  the  angle  of  the  month  and  the  apex  at  the 


'flipper  toggles. 


"small."  It  is  beveled  round  the  edge,  with  a  shoulder  at  the  base  and 
ajiex,  and  is  covered  with  a  flat  triangular  piece  of  wood  beveled  on 
the  under  face  to  fit  the  edge  of  the  cavity.  About  half  of  one  side 
of  the  cover  has  been  split  off  and  mended  on  with  two  "  stitches"  of 
whalebone  fiber.  The  cover  is  held  on  by  three  strings  of  seal  thong 
passing  through  botes  in  each  corner  of  the  cover  and  secured  by  a 
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kDOt  in  the  etid  of  each  string.  Tliey  then  pass  through  three  corre- 
sponding holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  leaving  outside  of  the  back 
two  ends  7  inches  and  one  15  long,  which  are  tied  together.  The  cover 
can  be  lifted  wholly  off  and  then  drawn  back  into  its  place  by  pulling 
the  string. 


We  collected  seven  such  whale-harpoon  boxes,  usually  about  9  to  OJ 
inches  lung.  Nearly  all  have  bits  of  crystal,  amber,  or  pyrite,  inlaid 
for  the  eyes  and  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  the  cover  is  generally 
rigged  in  the  way  describtnl.     No.  5650'J  [198],  from  Utkiavwin,  is  a 
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largo  whale,  a  foot  long,  and  lias  the.  tuH  bent  np,  wliil*;  the  animnl  la 
usiially  represeated  a»  if  lying  still.  It  has  goud-xized  sky-blue  beads 
uiluid  fur  the  eyem. 

Fig.  2516  (No.  89733  [1101],  from  NiiwCik)  represents  a  small  box  4^ 
inches  long,  probably  older  than  the  otIiera,and  the  onlyono  tiotcarvrd 
into  the  shape  of  a  wiiale.  It  is  rouglily  egg-shaped  and  iins  no  wooden 
cover  to  the  cavity,  which  ia  covered  with  a  piece  of  deerskin,  held  on 
by  a  string  of  seal  thong  wrapped  three  times  around  the  body  iu  a 
rough,  deep  groove,  with  the  end  tucked  under.  In  this  box  are  five 
slate  blades  for  the  whale  harpoon. 

We  also  collected  two  boxes  for  walnis  hnqMionH  maile  in  the  shape 
of  the  walrus,  with  ivory  or  bone  tii.-iks.  No.  8!I73l*  [Sflll],  Fig.  25 Ic,  from 
Nuwiik,  18  old,  and  7  inches  long,  and  has  two  oval  bits  of  ivory,  with 
holes  bored  to  represent  the  pnpils,  inlaid  for  the  eyes.  Tliero  is  no 
cover,  but  the  cavity  ia  AUimI  with  a  number  of  slate  blades,  carcfnlly 
packed  iu  whalebone  shavings.  There  is  a  little  eyebolt  of  ivory  at 
each  end  of  the  cavity.  One  end  of  a  bit  of  sinew  braid  in  tie^l  to  the 
anterior  of  these,  and  the  other  citrrie<l  down  through  the  hinder  one, 
and  then  brought  up  and  fiutened  round  the  body  with  a  marling  bit«li. 
The  other  (No.  56489  [12T],  ia  new  and  rather  rongldy  made,  5  inches 
long  and  painte<l  all  over  with  red  ocher.     It  has  a  cover,  but  no  strings. 

No.  56501  [142],  Fig,  251d,  from  Utkiavwlii,  is  for  carrying  harpoon 
blades  for  the  chase  of  the  bearded  aval  (Grignathna  barbatus),  and  is 
neatly  carved  into  the  shape  of  that  animaL  It  is  7-4  inches  long  and 
has  ivory  eyes  like  the  walrus  box,  No.  89732  [860].  Tiie  cover  is  litt4?d 
to  the  cavity  Uke  thosw  of  the  whale  boxes,  but  is  held  on  by  one  string 
only,  a  piece  of  seal  thong  about  3  feet  long  passing  through  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  cover  and  out  at  a  hole  on  the  left  side,  about  one-fourth  inch 
from  the  cavity.  The  1k)x  is  filled  with  raveled  rope-yaras.  Fig.  251e 
(No.  897:«l  [981],  from  Utkiavwlii)  is  like  this,  Imt  very  large,  9-3  inches 
long.  Tlie  cover  is  thirk  aiul  a  litHo  larger  than  the  cavity,  beveled 
on  the  upper  &ce  and  notched  on  each  side  to  receive  the  string,  which 
is  a  bit  of  sinew  braid  fastened  to  two  little  ivory  hooks,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  body.  It  is  fastened  to  the  right  hook,  carried  across  and 
hooked  around  the  left  hand  one,  then  carried  over  and  hooked  round 
the  other,  and  secured  by  tucking  a  bight  of  the  end  under  the  last 
part.  The  box  contains  several  slate  blades.  We  also  collected  one 
other  large  seal  box  (No.  89731  [859],  from  Nuwiik),  very  roughly 
carved,  and  9-8  inches  long.  The  cover  is  fitted  into  the  cavity  and  held 
on  by  a  narrow  strip  of  whalebone  running  across  in  a  transverse  groove 
iu  the  cover  and  through  a  hole  in  each  side  of  the  box. 

Ifeta  {hu'bra]. — The  smaller  seals  are  captured  in  large-meshed  nets  of 
rawhide.  We  brought  home  one  of  these.  No.  56756  [109],  Figs  252fl- 
252ii  (detail  of  mesh).  This  is  a  rectangular  net,  eigbteeo  meshes  long 
and  twelve  deep,  netted  of  fine  seal  thong  with  the  ordinary  netting  knot. 
The  length  of  the  meah  is  14  inches. 
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Such  nets  are  set  under  tlie  ice  in  winter,  or  in  shoal  water  tdoag  the 
shore  hy  means  of  stakett  in  summer.  In  the  ordinary  method  of  setting 
the  net  under  the  ice  two  small  holes  are  cut  through  the  ice  the  length 
of  the  net  apart,  and  hetween  them  in  the  same  straight  line  is  cut  a  tliird 
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large  enough  to  permit  a  seal  to  be  drawn  up  through  it.  A  line  with  a 
plummet  on  the  end  is  let  down  through  o\h\  of  tlie  small  holes,  and  is 
luHikt^l  through  the  middle  hole,  with  a  long  slender  pole  of  willow,  often 
mode  of  several  itieces  spliee«l  together,  with  a.  small  wooden  huuk  on  the 
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end.  The  line  is  tlieii  detached  from  the  plummet  and  fastened  to  one 
upper  comer  nf  the  net,  iiud  a  second  line  is  let  down  thronuh  the  other 
smalt  bol«  and  made  fawt  in  the  same  way  t+i  ttie  other  upper  eonier. 
By  piiUiiiJiron  tlieae  lines  the  net  is  drawn  down  tlirouf^h  the  middle  and 
stretched  like  a  eartaiu  under  the  ice,  whilu  a  liuo  at  the  middle  serves 
to  liaiil  it  up  agiiin.  The  end  lines  are  Imt  loosely  iuoiId  fast,  to  lamps 
of  ice,  so  that  when  a  seal  strikes  the  not  nothing  hinders  his  wrapping 
it  completely  around  him  in  his  struggles  to  escnpe.  When  the  hunter, 
who  is  usually  watcliing  his  net,  thinks  the  se^d  is  sufficiently  entangled 
he  hauls  him  up  through  tlie  large  hole  and  sets  tlie  net  again. 

1  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  whether  any  weights  or  plummets 
were  need  to  ket^p  down  the  lower  edge  of  the  net.  These  nets  are  now 
universally  employed,  but  one  native  spoke  of  a  time  "long  ago"  when 
there  were,  no  nets  and  they  captured  seals  with  the  spear  (u'nw)  alone. 
The  net  was  used  in  seal  catching  in  I>r.  Simpson's  time,  though  ho 
makes  but  a  casual  reference  Ut  it.,'  and  Beechey  found  seal  nets  at 
Kotzebue  Sound  in  182fi.*  The  net  is  very  generally  used  for  sealing 
among  the  Eskimo  of  western  America  and  in  Siberia.  We  observed 
seal  nets  set  with  stakes  along  tlie  shore  of  the  sandspit  at  Plover  Bay, 
and  Nordenslciijld  speaks  of  seal  nets  "  set  in  summer  among  the  ground 
ices  along  the  shore,"'and  at  open  leads  in  the  winter,  but  gives  no 
description  of  the  method  of  setting  these  nets  iH-'yo'"!  mentioning  the 
"long  pole  which  wi(«  used  in  setting  the  neti'"a*)  none  of  Ms  party 
ever  witnessed  the  seal  fishery.*  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  W.  H,  Dall  that 
the  winter  nets  in  Norton  Sound  are  not  set  under  the  ice  as  at  Point 
Barrow,  but  with  stakes  in  shoal  water  wherever  there  are  ojien  holes 
in  the  ice.  "  Ice  nets"  are  spoken  of  as  in  use  for  sealing  in  6reenhiiid, 
but  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  description  of  them.  As  they  are  not 
Biwken  of  by  either  Egede  or  Crantz  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
were  introdncetl  by  the  Europeans.^  Mr.  L.  M.  Turner  infonns  mo  that 
such  is  the  (^ase  at  TJngava  Bay  on  the  southern  shore  of  Huilson 
Strait,  where  they  use  a,  very  long  net  set  under  the  ice  ver>'  much  as 
at  Point  Barrow.  I  can  find  no  mention  of  the  use  of  seal  nets  among 
any  other  of  the  eastern  Eskimo. 

It  is  well  known  that  seals  have  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  and  are 
easily  attracted  by  any  unusual  sounds,  especially  if  they  are  gentle 
and  long-continued.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  entice  them  into  the  nets 
by  making  such  noises,  for  instance,  gentle  whistling,  rattling  on  the 
ice  with  the  pick,  and  so  forth.  Two  special  implements  are  idso  used 
for  this  purpose.    The  first  kind  I  have  called: 

<  op.  Git.,  p.  202. 
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Seal  calls  (adrigautln). — This  implement  consists  of  tliree  or  four  claws 
mounted  on  the  end  of  a  short  wooden  handle,  and  is  used  to  make  a 
gentle  noise  by  scratching  on  the  ice.  It  is  a  common  implement^ 
though  I  never  happened  to  see  it  in  use.  We  obtained  six  8i)ecimen8, 
of  which  No.  56555  [90]  Fig.  253a,  is  the  type.  It  is  llj  inches  long. 
The  round  handle  is  of  ash,  the  inlaws  are  those  of  the  bearded  seal, 
secured  by  a  lashing  of  sinew  braid,  with  the  end  brought  down  on  the 
under  side  to  a  little  blunt,  backward-pointing  hook  of  ivory,  set  into 
the  wood  about  1  inch  from  the  base  of  the  arms. 

Fig.  253ft  (No.  56557  [93]  from  Utkiavwiu)  is  9J  inches  long  and  has 
four  prongs.  The  haft  is  of  spruce,  and  instead  of  an  ivory  hook  there 
is  a  round-headed  stud  of  the  same  mat'Crial,  which  is  driven  wholly 
through  the  wood,  having  the  i)oint  cut  off  flush  with  the  upper  sur- 
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face.  It  has  a  lanyard  of  seal  twine  knotted  into  the  hole  in  the  haft. 
The  other  two  specimens  of  this  pattern,  Nos.  565i'56  [100]  and  56558 
[51]  have  each  three  claws,  and  hafts  of  soft  wood,  painted  with  red 
ocher,  with  lanyards,  and  are  respectively  10*4  and  10*7  inches  long. 
One  has  an  ivory  hook,  but  the  other  in  i>lace  of  this  has  a  small  iron 
nail,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  medium-sized  sky-blue  glass  bead  inlaid 
in  the  back.  The  other  two  are  both  new  and  small,  being  respectively 
7*5  and  7*6  inches  h)ng.  The  hafts  are  made  of  reindeer  antler  and 
ha¥e  only  two  prongs.  No.  89467  [1312]  from  Utkiavwin,  has  th&  haft 
notched  on  each  side,  and  has  an  irregular  stud  of  bone  for  securing 
the  lashing.  \ 

No.  89468  [1354],  Fig.  253c,  from  Utkiavwin,  has  no  stud  and  the  claws 
are  simply  held  on  by  a  slight  lashing  of  twisted  sinew.^  Both  of  these 
were  made  for  the  market,  but  may  be  models  of  a  form  once  used. 
There  are  two  old  seal  calls  in  the  Museum  Aom  near  St.  Michaels, 
made  of  a  piece  of  reindeer  antler,  apparently  the  spreading  brow 
antler,  in  which  the  sharp  points  of  the  antler  take  the  place  of  claws. 
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The  use  of  this  iniplouiotit,  as  whowti  by  Mr.  Xelson'a  collection,  extends 
or  exteiideii  from  Point  Barrow  to  Norton  Sound.  He  coUe<^t«(l  speci- 
mens from  St.  Ijawrence  Island  and  Cajw  Wankarem  in  Siberia.  Nor- 
denukiold  speaks  of  the  use  of  this  implement  at  Pitleki^  and  flares 
a  specimen.'  The  other  instrument  appears  to  be  less  common.  I  liave 
called  it  a  seal  rattle. 

Seal  rattle. — We  obtained  only  two  specimens,  No,  5(i53S  [409],  which 
seem  tube  a  pair.  Fig.  2.54  in  one  of  these.  It  is  of  cotton  wood  and  4 
inches  long,  roughly  car^'cd  into  the  shiipe  of  a  seal's  head  and  painted 
red,  with  two  small  transjiareut  blue  glans  beadn  inlaid  for  the  eyes. 
The  neat  becket  of  sejil  thong  (consists  of  tliree  or  four  turns  with  the 
cud  wrapped  spirally  around  them.  The  staple  on  which  the  ivory 
IK'iidanttj  bang  is  of  imn.  This  is  believed  t« 
be  a  mttle  to  be  shaken  ou  the  ice  by  a  string 
tied  t4)  the  becket.  for  the  pm'pose  of  attractitig 
i  seals  to  the  ioo  net.  It  was  bn>ught  in  for  sale 
I  at  a  time  during  our  first  year  when  we  were 
verj'  busy  with  zoological  work,  and  as  some- 
thing was  Naid  about  "nSty!"  and  "kubra" 
"seal"  and  "net")  the  collect«r  concluded 
that  they  must  be  floats  for  seal  netM,  and  tliey 
were  accordingly  catalogued  as  such  and  laid 
away.  We  never  liappened  to  see  another 
spei^imen,  and  as  these  were  sent  home  in  1S82 
we  learneil  uo  more  of  their  history.  The  lat« 
Dr.  Eniil  Bessels,  however,  on  my  return  culled 
my  attention  to  the  fat^t  that  in  the  museum  at 
Copenhagen  there  is  a  single  specimen  very 
similar  to  tliese,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
used  in  thtt  mannerde-scribwl  al>ove.  It  came 
from  soniewluTf  in  ciist.crn  .VniiTiciv.  Tliorc  is 
Kiu.2S4.-soairBttie.  one,  lie  told  me,  in  the  British  Museum  from 

Bering  Strait.  The  National  Museum  contains  several  specimens  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Nelson  at  Point  Hope.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  is 
the  correct  explanation  of  the  use  of  these  objects,  as  it  assigns  a  func- 
tion to  the  ivory  i>e.ndaut^  which  would  otherwise  be  useless.  They 
have  been  called  "dog  bells,**  but  the  Eskimo,  at  Point  Barrow,  at  least, 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  marking  their  dogs  in  any  way.  • 

Seal  indicators. — When  watching  for  a  seal  at  his  breiithing  hole  a 
native  inserts  in  the  liolc  a  slender  rod  of  ivory,  which  is  held  loosely  in 
pIiK'*  by  a  cross  piece  or  a  bunch  of  feathers  on  the  end.  When  the 
sciil  rises  he  pushes  u])  this  n)d,  which  is  so  light  that  he  does  not  no- 
tice it,-and  thus  warn.s  the  hunter  when  to  shoot  or  strike  with  his 
Klteai'.  Most  of  the  seal  hunting  was  doue  at  such  a  distance  iVom  the 
statiou  that  J  remember  only  one  occasion  when  this  implement  was 

I  Vogn,  vol  Z,  p.  111,  Slg.  3. 
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seen  in  use.  We  collected  two  specimens,  of  which  No.  56507  [104], 
Fig.  255a,  will  serve  as  the  type.  It  is  of  walrus  ivory,  14  J  inches  long 
and  0*3  in  diameter,  with  a  small  lanyard  of  sinew.  The  curved  cross 
piece  of  ivory,  1^  inches  long,  is  inserted  into  a  slot  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  from  the  end  and  secured  by  a  little  treenail  of  wood. 

Fig.  2555  (No.  89454  [1114],  from  Nuwtlk)  is  a  similar  indicator,  13J 
inches  long  and  flat  (0*3  inch  wide  and  0*1  thick).  The  upi)er  end 
is  carved  into  scallops  for  ornament  and  has  a  small  eye  into  which 
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was  knotted  a  bit  of  whalebone  fiber.  The  tip  is  beveled  oflf  with  a 
concave  bevel  on  both  faces  to  a  sliaq)  edge,  so  that  it  can  be  used  for 
a  "feather  setter '^  (Igugwau)  in  feathering  arrows.  Such  implements 
are  mentioned  in  most  popular  acxjounts  of  the  Eskimo  of  the  east, 
and  Capt.  Parry  describes  it  from  personal  observ^ation  at  Iglulik.*  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  mention  of  its  use  in  western  America, 
and  have  seen  no  specimens  in  the  National  Museum. 

Sealing  stooU. — When  a  native  is  watching  a  seal-hole  he  frequently 
has  to  stand  for  hours  mo- 
tionless on  the  ice.  His  feet 
would  become  exceedingly 
cold,  in  spite  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  foot  covering, 
were  it  not  for  a  little  three- 
legged  stool  about  10  inches 
high  ui)on  which  he  stands. 
This  st<^M)l  is  made  of  wood, 
with  a  triangular  top  just 
large  enough  to  ticcommo- 
date  a  man's  feet,  with  the 
heels  together  over  one  leg 
of  the  stool,  and  the  other 
two  legs  sui)porting  the  toes 
of   eiwh    foot,    respectively.  Fm.  256.-SeaiiiiK  mUk>i. 

The  stool  is  ntnitly  niad(s  and  is  as  light  as  is  (consistent  with  strength. 
It  is  univcrsnlly  employed  and  carried  by  the  hunter,  slung  on  the  gun 
cover  with  the  legs  proj(»('ting  behind. 

When  the  hunter  has  a  long  time  to  wait  he  generally  squats  down 
so  as  almost  to  sit  on  his  heels,  holding  his  gun  and  spear  in  readiness, 
and  wholly  covered  with  one  of  the  deerskin  cloaks  already  described. 
They  sometimes  use  this  stool  to  sit  on  when  waiting  for  ducks  to  fly 
over  the  ice  in  the  spring. 

'Second  Voyage,  p.  510;  also  pi.  opposite  p.  550,  Fig.  17. 
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Wfi  broiigfat  bomti  two  speciinfiiM  of  tliie  comnum  objeft  (tilgawaA- 
otlii).  No.  89887  [1411|,  Fig.  250,  will  serve  as  the  type.  The  top 
is  of  spruce,  8}  inches  loiii;  aud  10!}  wide.  The  upper  Hurfmsu  is  Hat 
aiid  Bmooth,  thtt  lower  hmmlly  lieveletl  off  on  th^^  edgas  and  deeply 
excavatiecl  in  the  middle,  so  that  there  are  three  straight  ridgen  Joiu- 
iiig  the  three  lcgt«,  each  of  whiuh  ntttiids  iu  tlio  middle  of  a  flight 
prominence.  The  cibjeet  of  cutting  away  tlio  wood  in  this  way  ia  to 
make  the  stool  lighter,  leaving  it  thick  only  at  the  {winta  where  the 
pressure  comes.  The  large  rounil  hole  in  the  middle,  near  the  IWiut,  it) 
foi'  convenience  in  picking  it  np  and  hanging  it  oit  the  eiKdii;  tVnme, 
where  it  is  generally  kept.  The  tliree  legs  ai-e  NCt  into  tiolew  at  each 
comer,  spreadin^^  out  no  as  to  xtand  on  a  base  larger  than  the  top  of 
the  stool.  Where  they  lit  into  the  boles  they  are  0*7  inch  in  diameter, 
tapered  slightly  to  tit  the  bole,  and  then  tapering  down  to  a  diameter 
of  oue-tbird  inch  at  the  tip.  On  the  under  side  of  the  t^ip  they  are 
briwjed  with  a  lashing  of  st^mt  seal  thong.  A  split  on  the  right-hand 
edge  of  the  top  huM  btion  mended,  as  usiinl,  «ith  a  stitch  of  whalebone 
Tliis  stool  is  <]uite  ohl  and  has  been  actually  used. 

No.  89888  |1412|,  Ci-oin  the  same  village,  is  new  and  a  little  larger, 
but  differs  from  the  tyjie  only  in  having  a  triangular  instead  of  a  round 
hole  in  the  top  and  no  lashing.  Those  of  our  party  who  landed  at 
Sidaru  September  7,  1881,  caw  one  of  these  stools  hanging  hi»  iu  the 
then  vacant  village,  ami  there  is  a  preeisely  siudlar  stool  in  the  Mu- 
seiuii  frnm  the  Anderson  region, 

MavFarlane,  in  his  manuseript  notes,  describes  the  use  of  these  stools 
OB  follows:  "Both  tribes  kill  seals  under  ice;  ttiat  is,  they  watch  for 
them  at  their  holes  (breathing)  or  wherever  open  water  appears.  At 
the  former  they  generally  build  a  small  snow  house  somewhat  like  a 
sentinel's  box,  on  the  bottom  of  which  they  fix  a  portable  threo-comered 
stool,  made  of  wikmI.  They  stand  on  this  and  thereby  escape  getting 
cold  tieet,  as  would  he  the  ciise  wert^  tliey  to  remain  f'oi'  any  time  on  ice 
or  snow  in  the  same  immovable  position."  Beyond  this  I  find  no  men- 
tion of  the  use  of  any  such  a  utensil,  east  or  west,  except  in  Greenland, 
where,  however,  they  used  a  sort  of  one-legged  chair  to  sit  on,  as  well 
as  a  footstool,  which  Ege«le  pictures  (PI.  9)  as  oval,  with  very  short  legs.' 

Seal  drofiK  {uksiu'tin.) — Every  seal  hunter  carries  with  him  a  line  for 
dragging  home  Iiis  game,  consisting  of  a  stout  tboug  doubled  in  a  bight 
about  18  inches  long,  with  an  ivory  handle  or  knob  at  the  other  end. 
The  bight  is  looi>ed  into  an  incision  in  the  seal's  lower  jaw,  while  the 
knob  serves  for  attaching  a  longer  line  or  the  end  of  a  dog's  harness. 
The  seal  is  dragge<l  on  bis  biick  and  runs  as  smoothly  as  a  sled.     We 
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collected  eight  of  these  drag  line^,  from  which  I  have  selected  Xu.  56624 
[U],  Fip.  257a,  as  the  type. 
This  consists  of  a  stont  thuug  of  rawhide  (the  skin  of  the  l>ear<led 


Fia.  197. -Seal  dr«ga  t 

seal)  0-3  inch  wide  and  37  inches  long,  and  doabled  in  a  bight  so  that 
one  end  is  ahout  2^  inches  the  longer.    These  ends  are  fastened  into  a 
handle  of  walrus  ivory,  consisting  of  three  pieces,  namely:  a  pair  of 
9  ETH 17 
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neatly  carved  mitteiiH,  re^specrively  1-9  anil  1-8  itii-lKw  lung,  put  together 
wriet  to  wrist  witb  the  palius  np;  mid  Ij-ing  ncrofw  the  Joint  aiwvts  a 
little  seal  IJ  inches  long,  belly  down.  A  hole  nins  throngli  eaeh  i^iist 
and  tliroiigh  the  l)elly  of  the  seal.  The  mittentj  are  ornamentwl  on  the 
bat  Ic  with  H  bhi«kened  incised  pattern,  nnd  the  seal  ha«t  blue  glusu  bt^wiM 
for  eye«  and  blackened  incised  spots  on  the  back.  The  longer  end  ot 
tlie  thong  runs  up  through  the  right  mitten,  across  thniogh  the  seal, 
and  down  through  the  lett  initt*n.  It  is  then  piusse^l  through  a  slit  1 
inch  from  the  eud  of  the  shorter  p»rt  and  slit  itself.  Through  this  slit 
is  paflKed  the  bight  of  the  thong,  all  drawn  up  taut  and  Miized  with 
ainew  braid. 

No,  894fi7  [755],  t'nnn  UtkiarwIB,  is  a  similar  drag,  put  together  in 
much  the  same  way,  but  it  bas  the  mittens  doweled  together  with  two 
wooden  pins,  and  a  seal's  head  ititlt  round  bits  of  wihnI  inlaid  for  eyes, 
earH,  and  uostrils,  in  place  of  the  seal.  Die  longitudinal  jH'rforation  in 
this  head  shows  that  it  was  originally  Ktm  iig  lengthwise  on  one  of  the«e 
lines.  The  "double  .slit  splice"  of  the  two  ends  of  the  thong  is  workwl 
into  a  complicated  round  knot,  between  which  and  the  handle  the  two 
]iartM  of  the  line  are  coniiuud  by  a  tube  of  ivory  1  inch  long,  ornanient«d 
with  deeply  incised  patt«'rns,  V\g.  257b  io  the  upper  part  of  a  line  (No. 
66C22  [36],  from  ITtkiavwtfi),  with  a  similar  tntw  LJ  inches  long,  and  a 
handle  carved  from  a  single  pte<^  i7ito  a  |>air  of  mittent*  like  the  others. 

No.  5fitt25  [81],  also  from  rtkiavwlfj,  in  almost  exactly  similar  to  the 
ouc  first  de»(rrib«l,  bnt  hue  the  seal  belly  up.  Pig.  2.i7p  (No.  89470 
[1337],  from  the  same  village)  hi\tt  h  seal  3%i  inches  loug  for  the  handle, 
and  No.  56626  [212],  from  ITtkiavwtu,  is  like  it.  No.  SH4«9a  [755al  Fig. 
251d,  from  Utkiavwlfi.  has  for  a  biiindle  the  head  of  a  bearded  seal  l-tl 
iiiches  long,  neatly  carved  (rom  walnis  ivory,  with  ntund  bits  of  wood 
iidaid  for  the  eyes  and  earn.  It  is  perforated  longitudinally  from  the 
chin  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  a  large  hole  at  the  ttiroat  opens  into 
this.  The  longer  end  of  the  tlionfc  is  jiasspd  in  at  tlic  cliiii  and  out  at 
the  baek  of  the  liead ;  the  shorter,  in  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  out  at 
the  throat;  the  two  ends  brought  together  between  the  standing  parts 
and  all  stopped  together  with  sinew  braid. 

No.  56627  ]45],  Fig.  267e,  has  a  handle  made  of  two  ivory  bears'  heads, 
very  neatly  carved,  with  circular  bits  of  wood  inlaid  for  eyes,  and  per- 
forat«d  like  the  seal's  head  juat  described.  The  thong  is  doubled  in  the 
middle  and  e^ich  end  passed  through  one  of  the  heads  lengthwise,  so  aa 
to  protrude  about  7  inches,  Abinit  4  inches  of  end  is  then  doubled 
over,  thrust  through  the  throat  hole  of  the  opposite  head,  and  brought 
down  along  the  standing  parts.  All  the  parts  are  stopped  together 
with  sinew  braid.    This  makes  a  small  beckct  above  the  handle. 

We  collected  seven  knobs  for  these  drag  lines,  of  which  six  are  seals' 
heads  and  one  a  bear's.  They  are  all  made  of  walrus  ivory,  apparently 
ea<^h  a  single  tooth,  and  not  a  piece  of  tusk,  and  are  about  1}  inches  to 
2  inches  long.    They  are  generally  carved  with  considerable  skill,  and 
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often  have  the  ears,  roots  of  the  whiskers,  nostrils,  and  outline  of  the 
mouth  incised  and  blackened,  while  small  blue  beads,  bits  of  ivory,  or 
wood  are  inlaid  for  the  eyes.  Implements  of  this  sort  are  in  common 
use  among  Eskimo  generally  wherever  they  are  so  situated  as  to  be 
able  to  engage  in  seal-hunting.  Mr.  Nelson's  coUection  contains  speci- 
mens frojfL  as  far  south  as  Cape  Darby. 

Whalebone  tcolf-killers  (isihru). — Before  the  introduction  of  the  steel 
traps,  which  they  now  obtain  by  trade,  these  people  used  a  peculiar  con- 
trivance for  catching  the  wolf.  This  consists  of  a  stout  rod  of  whale- 
bone about  1  foot  long  and  one-half  inch  broad,  with  a  shaij)  point  at 
each  end.  One  of  these  was  folded  lengthwise  in  the  form  of  a  Z,* 
wrapx)ed  in  blubber  (Whale's  blubber  was  used,  according  to  our  inform- 
ant, ]Nlkaw&alu),  and  frozen  solid.  It  was  then  thrown  out  on  the  snow 
where  the  wolf  could  find  and  swallow  it.  The  heat  of  the  animaPs  body 
would  thaw  out  the  blubber,  releasing  the  whalebone,  which  would 
straighten  out  and  pierce  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  thus  causing  the 
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nnimal's  death.  Nikawdahi  says  that  a  wolf  would  not  go  far  after 
swallowing  one  of  these  blubber  balls. 

We  cx)llected  four  sets  of  these  contrivances,  one  set  containing  seven 
rods  and  the  others  four  each.  Fig.  258a  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  shape 
of  one  of  these.  It  belongs  to  a  set  of  seven,  No.  89538  [1229],  Fig.  2585, 
from  Utkiavwiii,  which  are  old  and  show  the  marks  of  having  been 
doubled  up.  It  is  12J  indices  long,  0.4  broad,  and  0.2  thick.  The 
little  notches  on  the  oi)i)osit(»  oxlges  of  each  end  were  probably  to 
hold  a  lashing  of  sinew  which  kept  the  folded  rod  in  shape  while  the 
blubber  was  freezing,  being  cut  by  thrusting  a  knife  through  the  par- 
tially frozen  blubber,  as  is  stated  by  Schwatka.^  Two  of  the  sets  are 
new,  but  made  like  the  others. 

This  contrivance  is  also  used  by  the  Eskimo  of  Hudson  Bay^  and  at 
Norton  Sound,  where,  according  to  Petroff,*  the  rods  are  2  feet  long  and 
wrapi)ed  in  seal  blubber.  The  name  Tsl'bru  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Oreenlandic  (isavssok),  found  only  in  the  diminutive  isavssoraK,  a 
l)ro\incial  name  for  the  somewhat  similar  sharp-pointed  stick  baited 
with  blubber  and  used  for  catching  gulls.    The  diminutive  form  of  this 

'It  iH  twisted  into  "h  CMrapuc't  helical  ma8A  like  a  watoh-spring "  in  the  Hudson  Bay  region. 
S<h\vatka,  "Nimrod  in  the  North."  p.  133.    See  also  Klutsohak«  "Als  Eskimo."  pp.  194, 195. 

»"Nimrod  in  the  North,"  p.  133. 

'See  Gilder.  Schwatka's  Search,  p.  225:  sec  also.  Klutschak,  **Al8  Eskimo,"  etc.,  pp.  194-5,  where  th» 
whalebont^s  are  8aid  to  have  little  knives  on  the  ends. 

*  Keport,  etc.,  p.  127. 
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woni  in  (Tici'iiljiuiUf  lUHy  iiitlti'iiti^'  ttiHt  itit-ir  iiucustorH  once  utisl  tlio 
Ittrpn  wftlfkiller,  wheu  they  lived  wliew  wolves  were  foumt.  The  defi- 
nition of  i^iu'kuaK,  tlie>  ordinary  word  for  the  KuU-<^at<her  (see  below) — in 
the  (lr(iuhindHk(><)r(]lK»;r — in  the  only  cvideiicc  we  have  of  the  use  nf  this 
conttivaijce  in  Oreoiilanil.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  sevenil  fiiNea  in  whit'li  we 
only  h-ain  of  the  iM-cniTenre  of  ciistonis,  Ptv.,  noted  iit  Point  Barrow,  in 
Oicx-nluiKl.  t>y  Hnding  lUe  nit^rne  of  t)ie  thing  in  que^tiou  defined  in  the 
dictionary, 

TrapK. — Foxes  ani  i-jiuglit  in  the  winter  by  deadfa])^  or  steel  trapR 
(n^iun'i'iOi  set  generally  along  the  lieach,  where  the  foxes  are  wandei- 
Ing  ahont.  in  sean'Ii  of  rarrinii  thrown  n]k  by  the  sea.  In  setting  the 
deadfalls  a  little  house  at>ont  2  tvH  high  is  hailt,  in  which  is  pla««Ml 
the  bait  of  uuwt  oi-  blubber.  A  lieHvy  log  of  driftwood  is  placed  H4Tos8 
the  entrance,  with  one  end  raised  bigh  enongh  to  allow  a  fox  to  pasn 
under  it,  and  supported  by  a  regular  "figure  of  four"  of  sticktu.  The 
fox  (uui  not  get  at  the  bait  without  passing  un<ler  the  log,  and  in  doing 
so, he  must  toueb  the  trigger  of  tlie  "figureoffonr"(4-).  which  brings 
down  the  log  tu-rosH  Uis  bnek.  When  a  «teel  Imp  is  uaed  it  is  not 
bait4xl  tt4(«lf,  but  burie<l  in  the  suow  at  the  entraiiee  of  a  similar  little 
houHu,  »o  that  the  fox  uiiri  not  rea4.ih  the  baft  without  stepping  on  the 
plate  of  t\m  trap  and  thuti  springing  il.  Many  titxen  are  taken  with 
HUi-b  tntps  in  tbe  eonnte  of  the  wiiit^rr. 

The  boys  use  a  sort  of  tinare  for  eatt-hing  setting  birds.  This  ia 
simply  a  stiip  of  whiUebone  made  into  a  alip-noose.  which  is  set  over 
the  eggs,  with  tbe  end  fa^tenetl  to  the  gnmnd.  so  that  the  bird  is  caught 
by  the  leg.  Onee  or  twice,  when  there  was  a  light  snow  on  the  bea«.'h, 
we  saw  a  native  catebing  the  larg<>  gulls  as  ftillows:  He  had  a  i<tick  of 
hard  wood,  i»ointe<l  at  each  end,  to  the  middle  of  which  was  fastened 
oue  end  of  a  atont  string  about  6  teft  long.  The  other  end  was  secured 
to  a  stake  driven  into  the  frozen  gnivel.  and  the  stick  wrapped  with 
blublwr  and  laid  on  the  t>each,  mih  the  stiiui,'  laivfully  hidden  in  the 
snow.  The  gull  came  along,  swallowed  tiie  Jump  ot'  blabber,  and  as 
soon  as  he  tried  to  fly  away  the  Ntriug  made  the  sharp  stick  turn  like  a 
toggle*atirosa  liis  gulleti  the  points  forcing  their  way  through,  so  that 
be  wa.t  held  fast.  .\  similar  contrivan^-e,  but  somewhat  smaller  aud 
made  of  b«trie.  is  used  at  Norton  Sound  for  catching  gulls  and  mnrres, 
a  number  of  them  being  attached  to  a  trawl  line  and  baited  with  flsh. 
Mr.  Nelson  collected  a  large  Dumber  of  these.'  lu  regard  to  the  use  of 
this  contrivance  in  Greetdand,  see  above  under  "  wolf-killers." 

Snov-ffogglea. — The  wooden  goggles  worn  to  protect  the  eyes  from 
snow -blindness  may  be  considered  as  accessories  to  hunting,  as  they  are 
worn  chiefi^i'  by  those  engaged  in  hunting  or  fishing,  especially  when 
deer-hunting  in  the  spring  on  the  suow -covered  tundra  or  when  in  the 
whaleboats  among  the  ice.     They  are  simply  a  wooden  cover  for  tbe 

■  Sn  t>r.  Ru'b  Prphurorir  Fukiof.  p.  U.    Fi«.  Xf.13.  Tf^rrtrmU  a»  of  tlwH  ftau  NacMa  Simmt. 
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eyes,  admitting  the  light  by  a  narrow  horizontal  slit,  which  allows, 
only  a  small  amount  of  light  to  reach  the  eye  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  sufficient  range  of  vision.  Such  goggles  are  universally  employed 
by  the  Eskimos  everywhere  *  exce])t  in  Siberia,  where  they  use  a  simple 
shade  for  the  eyes.* 

We  brought  home  four  pairs  of  these  goggles  (i'dylgftn),  of  which  No 
89894  [1708],  Fig.  259,  represents  the  common  form.  These  are  of  pine 
wood,  6*8  inches  long  and  1-1  inches  broad,  and  deeply  excavated  on  the 
inside,  with  a  narrow  horizontal  slit  with  thin  edges  on  each  side  of  the 
middle.  In  the  middle  are  two  notches  to  fit  the  nose,  the  one  in  the 
lower  edge  deep  and  rounded,  the  upper  very  shallow.  The  two  holes 
in  each  end  are  for  strings  of  sinew  braid  to  pass  round  the  head.  They 
are  neatly  made  and  the  outside  is  scraped  smooth  and  shows  traces  of 
a  coat  of  red  ocher. 

The  history  of  this  particular  pair  of  goggles  is  peculiarly  interesting. 
Though  differing  in  no  important  respect  from  those  used  at  the  present 
day,  they  were  found  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  village  of  Isft'tkwa, 
where  our  station  stood,  buried 
at  a  depth  of  27  feet  in  undis- 
turbed frozen  ground,  and  were 
uncovered  in  digging  the  shaft 
sunk  by  Lieut.  Ray  for  obtaining 
earth  temperatures.^  The  layer 
in  which  they  were  found  was 
evidently  an  old  sea  beach,  con- 
sisting of  sand  and  gravel  mixed  fio.  250— Wooden  snow  goggie». 
with  broken  shells,  amcmg  which  Mya  truncata  was  recognized.  The 
amount  of  the  8ui)eriucumbent  gravel  and  similar  material  above  this 
object  does  not  necessarily  iudi(*ate  any  very  groat  length  of  time  since 
they  were  first  buried,  as  will  be  readily  understood  from  what  I  have 
said  above  (p.  28)  about  the  rapidity  with  which  high  himmiocks  of 
gravel  are  pushed  up  by  the  ice.  The  unbroken  layer  of  turf,  however, 
nearly  a  foot  thick,  with  which  the  giound  was  covered  at  this  pomt, 
shows  that  a  considerable  period  must  have  elapsed  since  the  gravel  had 
reached  nearly  to  its  present  level. 

The  pattern  of  these  goggles  is  to  my  mind  a  very  decided  proof  that 
at  that  early  date  this  region  was  inhabited  by  Eskimo  not  essentially 
different  from  its  present  inhabitants.  Goggles  worn  at  the  present  day 
arc  nlinost  always  of  the  sliape  of  these,  though  I  remember  seeing  one 
pair  made  in  two  pieces  joined  by  short  strings  of  beads  across  the  nose. 
They  are,  I  think,  universally  psiinted  with  red  ocher  on  the  outside  and 
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'  S<>e  Parry,  2d  Voyage,  p.  547,  Iglulik  and  Hudson  Strait,  pi.  opi>08ite  p.  548,  Fig.  4,  and  pi. 
<)]>poMite  p.  14;  Crantz,  History  of  Greenland,  vol.  l,p.234;  Dall.  .Vlaska,  p.  195,  tlgnre  (Norton  Sound); 
alHo  MacFarlane,  MS.,  No.  2029  (Andenon  River). 

*XonU'uskiold,  Voga,  vol.2,  p. W. 

■Kf  port  U.  S.  International  Polar  Kxpeilition  to  Point  Barrow,  i».  37. 
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do  not  recollect  evAr  neeing  goggln^  of  thin  material  in  aetiml  iitte.     Xo. 

SUTU'l  [To-I],  Ffg.  2A1,  i)t  lui  uutuual  puttern,  having  nlong  the  top  n  hoH- 

jM'iidil  tirini  iihoiit  one-half 

iiiili  hiftli.  which  nerves  for 

an  iiildiliunii!  xhiuh^  to  the 

eyes.     AhoVB  thin  artr  two 

oblitine  holes  opening  into 

the  cavity  inside,  which  an: 

probably  for  the  purpose  of 

vf'titilalion,  ti)  prevent  the 

moiHtiirefi'om  theskin  from 

being  depoMiU^  aa  titmi  ou 

the  inside  of  the  goggles  or 

on  the  eyelashes.     1  do  not 

remember  bftvlng  seen  sncli 

goggles  worn.      I  >all  figures  I^.  MI—WowIbd  «nr.i.  L-nei:!'*,  nnm.i.»l  fono. 

a  similar  pair  from  Norton  Suund,  and  those  lirouglit  by  Mr.  Turner  ^m 
Ungiiva  have  a  Himilar  lirim  ami  ventilating  iiolea.  The  snow  goggles 
mentioned  in  Parry's  Second 
Voyage  (p.  547)  as  o(Tasioo- 
ally  seen  at  Iglulik,  but  more 
^^.r^r^'Z^^^^''^  ij       ^Bfe  I'oninion  in   ITndsou'a  Strait, 

CCZ- —  S<mHl  iippi'nr    to    have    resembled 

these,  bnt  IiimI  a  brim  3  or  i 
invhes  deep. 

Meat  -  cavhe  tnarkerti. — We 
purchased  a  CJUiple  of  little 
ivory  rods,  eaeh  with  a  little 
huneli  of  featliers  tied  to  one 
end,  which  we  were  told  were 
used  by  the  deer  hunters  to 
mark  the  iilace  where  they 
\  had  bur:e<l  the  flesh  of  a  deer 
II  the  snow.  This  implement 
(4  ciilted  tO'kusia, 

Km,  i«.-Mnrkvr  f..r  ruvut  imlir.  pjg_  2(i2,  rCpreSCntS   Otie  of 

these  (No,  rt0531  [t»78]  from  Nuwttk).    It  is  a  flat,  slender  rod  of  white 
valrus  ivory,  llj  inelies  loug,  and  evidently  broken  oft'  at  the  tip.    The 
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other  end  is  cut  into  ornamental  notches,  and  ornamented  with  an  incised 
pattern  colored  with  red  o<5her,  consisting  of  conventional  lines  and  the 
figure  of  a  reindeer  on  each  face,  a  buck  on  one  face  and  a  doe  on  the 
other.  Tied  by  a  bit  of  sinew  to  the  uppermost  notch  are  four  legs  and 
three  wing  tips  (three  or  four  primaries,  with  the  skin  at  the  base)  of  the 
buH-breasted  sandpiper  (Tryngites  subrufiex)llis).    This  wa«  evidently 


Fig.  263.— Marker  for  meat  cache. 

longer  when  new  and  perhaps  was  originally  used  for  a  seal  indicator 
(which  see  above).  Fig.  263  (No.  89453  [1581]  from  Utkiavwlfii)  is  a 
similar  rod,  the  tip  of  which  has  been  brought  to  an  edge  so  that  it  can 
be  used  as  a  "  feather-setter"  in  feathering  arrows.  The  remains  of  two 
wing  tips  of  some  small  bird  are  tied  to  one  of  the  notches  at  the  upper 
end. 

METHODS   OF   HUNTING. 

Having  now  described  in  detail  all  the  weapons  and  other  implements 
used  in  hunting,  I  am  prepared  to  give  an  account  of  the  time  and 
methods  of  pursuing  the  different  kinds  of  game. 

The  polar  bear. — Bears  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  winter  by 
the  seal  hunters,  roaming  about  the  ice  fields  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore.  They  usually  run  from  a  man  and  often  do  not  make  a  stand 
even  when  wounde<l.  Oecjasionally,  however,  a  bear  rendered  bold  by 
hunger  comes  in  from  the  sea  and  makes  an  attack  on  some  native's 
storehouse  of  seal  meat  even  in  the  midst  of  the  village.  Of  course,  in 
such  a  case  ho  has  very  little  chance  of  escape,  as  the  natives  all  turn 
out  with  their  rifles  and  cut  off  his  retreat.  Two  bears  were  killed  in 
this  way  at  Utkiavwlii  in  the  winter  of  1882-'83.  The  bear  is  always 
attacked  with  the  rifle,  often  with  the  help  of  dogs  to  bring  him  to  bay. 
The  umiaks  when  walrus  hunting  sometimes  meet  with  bears  among 
the  loose  ice.  If  the  bear  is  caught  in  the  water,  there  is  very  little 
difficulty  in  paddling  up  close  enough  to  him  to  shoot  him.  * 

The  icolf. — The  wolf  can  hardly  be  considered  a  regular  object  of 
pursuit.  Wolves  are  often  seen  and  occ^asionally  shot  by  deer  hunters 
in  the  winter,  and  one  family  in  the  summer  of  1883  managed  to  catch 
a  couple  of  young  wolf  cubs  alive,  somewhere  between  Point  Barrow 
and  the  Colville.  These  they  brought  home  with  them  and  kept  them 
picketed  on  the  tundra  just  outside  of  the  village,  with  a  little  kennel 
of  snow  to  shelter  them,  careftilly  feeding  them  till  winter,  when  their 
fur  had  grown  long  enough  for  use  in  trimming  hoods.    They  were  then 
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killed  witli  a  );tnne-hcaded  arrow,  wliii-li  wts  wore  toM  was  ne«eaBaTy 
for  the  purpose,  and  llieir  »kiu3  drestsed  and  cut  into  strips  wliirh  wire 
sold  aromid  the  village,  8uii«rstitii>n  re<inire(l  that  the  man  who  killed 
these  wolves  should  sleep  outside  of  the  bouse  in  » tent  or  snow  hut  for 
"one  moon"  att^^r  killui^  ttieni.  We  did  not  learn  the  reason  for  this 
practice  beyond  that  it  would  be  "bad"  to  do  otherwise. 

The  fax. — Foxes  are  sometimes  shot,  but  are  geuerally  taken  in  the 
traps  described  above,  which  are  usually  set  some  distance  fl-oni  the 
village  ao  as  to  avoid  catching  prowling  dogs.  Ttiough  generally  ex- 
ceedingly shy,  the  fox  is  goinetiiiiE>!i  rendered  careless  by  hunger.  One 
of  the  women  at  the  deer- hunters'  camp  in  the  spring  of  1882  caught 
one  in  the  littie  snow  house  built  to  store  the  meat  and  killed  hini  with 
a  stick. 

The  reindeer. — Heiodeer  are  comparatively  scarce  within  the  rtulius 
of  a  day's  march  fiom  Point  Barrow,  though  solitary  animals  and  Hinall 
parties  are  to  be  seen  almost  any  day  in  the  muter  a  few  miles  inlimd 
from  the  seacoast.  In  the  autumn,  which  is  tJie  rutting  seation.  they 
occasionally  wander  down  to  the  lagoons  back  of  the  bea<h,  Nearly 
every  day  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  when  the  weather  is  not  stormy, 
one  or  more  natives  are  out  looking  for  reindeer,  usually  tiaveling  nxx 
snowshoes  and  carrying  their  rifles  slung  on  their  batiks.  The  deer  are 
generally  very  wild  and  often  perceive  a  man  and  be^in  to  run  at  a  dis- 
tauc«  of  a  mile  or  two,  though  a  rutting  buck  will  sometimes  fiwicy  that 
a  skin-clad  Eskimo  is  a  rival  buck,  and  come  toward  him,  especially 
if  tlie  hunter  crouches  down  and  keeps  i)erfectly  still. 

The  usual  method  of  hunting  is  to  walk  rt£f  inland  until  a  deer  is 
sighted,  when  the  hunter  moves  directly  inward  him  at  a  rapid  pace, 
without  regard  to  the  wind  oi'  attempting  to  cnnceal  himself,  which 
would  bo  almost  hopeless  in  such  open  country.  As  soon  as  IJie  deer 
starts  to  run,  the  hunter  quickens  his  pace — t4J  a  run,  if  he  has  "wind" 
enough — and  follows  the  game  as  long  as  he  can  keep  it  in  siglit,  trnst- 
ing  that  the  well  known  curiosity  of  the  deci'  will  induce  it  to  "  circle" 
round,  in  order  to  see  what  it  is  that  is  following  him  with  such  perti- 
nacity. Should  the  deer  tnrn,  as  often  happens,  especially  if  there  is 
more  than  one  of  them,  the  hunter  alters  his  course  so  as  to  head  him 
off,  and  as  soon  as  he  gets  within  long  rifle  range  opens  Are,  and  keeps 
it  up  tiU  the  animal  is  hit  or  escapes  out  of  range.  Strange  as  it  may 
Beem,  a  number  of  deer  are  killed  every  winter  in  this  way. 

If  a  deer  be  killed,  the  hunter  usually  "butchers"  him  on  the  spot, 
and  brings  in  as  mucli  of  the  meat  as  he  can  carry  on  his  back,  leaving 
the  rest,  carefully  covered  with  slabs  of  snow  to  protect  it  from  the  foxes, 
to  be  brought  in  as  soon  as  coDvement  by  a  dog  sled,  which  follows  the 
banter's  tracks  to  the  place. 

During  the  spring  the  deer  retire  some  distance  ftom  the  Point,  and 
the  does  then  drop  their  fawns.  At  this  season  nearly  all  the  natives 
are  bnsUy  engaged  in  the  whale  Qshery,  and  pay  little  attention  to  the 
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• 

reindeer,  ro  that  we  did  not  learn  where  they  went  to.  When  the  fawns 
are  x)erhaps  a  month  old  a  small  party,  say  a  young  man  and  his  wife, 
sometimes  makes  a  short  journey  to  the  eastward  to  procure  fawn  skins 
for  clothing.  They  say  that  the  fawns  at  this  age  can  be  caught  by 
running  them  down.  During  the  summer  again  the  deer  cx)me  down 
to  the  coast  in  small  numbers,  taking  to  the  water  ifi  the  lagoons,  or 
even  in  the  sea,  when  the  flies  become  troublesome. 

Sometimes  in  wann,  calm  weather  the  flies  are  so  numerous  that 
the  deer  is  driven  i)erfectly  frantic,  and  runs  along  without  looking 
where  he  is  going,  so  that,  as  the  natives  say,  a  hunter  who  places 
himself  in  the  deer's  path  has  no  difficulty  in  shooting  him.  Flies 
were  unusually  scarce  both  summers  that  we  were  at  the  station,  so 
that  we  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  done.  When  a  deer 
is  seen  swimming  he  is  pursued  with  the  kaiak  and  lanced  in  the  man- 
ner already  described.  In  July,  1883,  one  man  from  Utkiavwifi  made 
a  short  journey  inland,  ^^ carrying"  his  kaiak  from  lake  to  lake,  and 
killed  two  deer  in  this  way  without  firing  a  shot.  I  believe  this  method 
of  hunting  is  frequently  practiced  by  the  parties  who  go  east  for  trading 
in  the  summer,  and  those  who  visit  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  hunting. 

The  natives  seemed  to  expect  deer  in  summer  at  the  lagoons,  as 
along  the  isthmus  between  Im^'kpftn  and  Im^kpftnlghi  they  had  setup 
a  range  of  stakes,  evidently  intended  to  turn  the  deer  up  the  bea<jh 
where  he  would  be  seen  from  the  camp  at  Pernijfi.  Only  one  deer, 
however,  came  down  either  summer,  and  he  escai)ed  without  being  seen. 
This  contrivance  of  setting  up  stakes  to  guide  the  deer  in  a  certain 
direction  is  very  commonly  used  by  the  Eskimo.  Egede  gives  a 
curious  description  of  the  pra<;tice  in  Greenland  in  his  day:  They 
'*  chase  them  [i.  e.,  the  reindeer]  by  Clap-hunting,  setting  upon  them  on 
all  sides  and  surrounding  them  with  all  their  Women  and  Children  to 
force  them  into  Defiles  and  Narrow  Passages,  where  the  Men  armed  lay 
in  wait  for  them  and  kill  them.  And  when  they  have  not  People 
enough  to  surround  them,  then  they  put  up  white  Poles  (to  make  up 
the  Number  that  is  wanted)  with  Pieces  of  Turf  to  head  them,  which 
frightens  the  Deer  and  hinders  it  from  escaping."*  PI.  4,  of  the  same 
work,  is  a  very  curious  illustration  of  this  style  of  hunting. 

A  similar  method  is  practiced  at  the  Coppermine  River,  where  the 
deer  are  led  by  ranges  of  turf  toward  the  spot  where  the  archer 
is  hidden.*  Franklin  also  noticed  between  the  Mackenzie  and  the 
Colville  similar  ranges  of  driftwood  stumps  leading  across  the  plain 
U)  two  caii*ns  on  a  hill,'^  and  Thomas  Simpson  mentions  a  similar 
range  near  Herschel  Island,*  and  double  rows  of  turf  to  represent  men 
leading  down  U)  a  small  lake  near  Point  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  deer  into  the  water  where  they  could  be  speared.*    This  is 

•  Grwnland,  p.  62, 

•Franklin,  Ist  Exped.,  vol.2,  p.  181. 
»2<lExped..  p.  137. 

*  Narrative,  p.  114. 
»n)id.,p.  ia«. 
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similar  U>  ttie  {inictit'p  dcscritwil  by  Wchwatka'  aimmg  tht! "  SetscUiUuk" 
of  Kiug  William's  LittuU  wlww,  a  line  uf  cairns  »s  liigU  as  a  niau  aud 
50  to  lOII  yards  apart  is  built  along  a  ridge  running  obliquely  to  the 
water.  When  deer  are  seen  feeding  nejir  the  wBter  the  men  fonn  a 
skirnush  line  from  the  la»t  cairn  to  the  water  and  advance  slowly. 
The  deer  ruistake  the  cairns  for  men  and  take  to  tlie  wat-ov,  where,  tliey 
are  ea-sily  speared. 

The  most  important  (Ipior  hnnt  takes  place  in  the  late  fait  and  curly 
spring,  wheo  the  natives  go  inland  rK)  or  T.'i  miles  t^i  the  upper  watcn^of 
Kuarn  and  Kulngrua.  where  tlie  deer  are  Gscee<liiigly  pleiitifiU  at  this 
season.  Capt.  Hercndeen,  who  went  inland  with  the  deer  hitnterfl  in  the 
autumn  of  1882,  reports  that  the  bottom  lands  of  Kulngrua  "  looked  like 
a  cattle  yanl,"  from  the  tracks  of  t-lio  reindeer.  They  start  as  soon  as 
it  is  ]>ossible  to  travel  across  the  country  with  sledges,  usually  alxtat  the 
fli-st  of  October,  taking  guns,  animanition,  fishing  tackle,  and  the  nec- 
essary household  utensils  for  themselves  aud  their  families,  and  stay  till 
the  daylight  gets  too  short  for  hunting.  In  188^,  many  parties  got  home 
about  October  27  or  28.  At  this  season  there  is  seldom  snow  enough 
to  build  snow  huts,  so  they  generally  live  in  tents,  always  close  to  tlic 
rivers  from  which  they  pmcure  water  for  household  use.  The  ineu 
spend  their  time  hnitting  the  deer,  whUe  the  women  bring  in  the  game, 
attend  to  drying  the  skins  and  tlie  household  work,  and  catch  whitefbb 
and  burbot  thn>ugh  the  ice  of  the  rivers,  wltich  are  now  frozeu  hard 
enough  for  this  pui-pose.  Some  of  the  old  men  and  those  who  have  not 
a  supply  of  ammunition  engage  in  the  same  pursuit. 

A  comparatively  snniU  number  uf  the  people  go  out  to  this  fall  deer 
hunt,  which  appears  ta  be  a  new  custom,  adopt««l  since  Dr.  Simpson's 
time.  It  was  probably  not  worth  while  to  go  out  after  deer  at  seasoDS 
when  there  was  not  enough  snow  for  digging  pitfalls,  since  they  depended 
chiefly  on  these  for  the  capture  of  the  reindeer  before  the  introduction 
of  lirfarms.  Fnlly  half  of  each  village  go  out  on  the  spring  deer  liunt, 
as  they  did  in  Maguire's  time,  the  first  pai-ties  starting  out  with  the 
return  of  the  sun,  about  January  23,  and  the  others  following  in  the 
coiU'se  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  remain  out  till  about  the  middle  of 
April,  when  it  is  time  to  come  back  for  the  whale  fishery.  The  people  ■ 
of  Utkiavwiii  always  travel  to  the  huntitig  grounds  b.v  a  regular  road, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  followed  by  Lieut.  Ray  in  his  exploring  trips. 
They  travel  along  the  coast  on  the  ice  wherever  it  is  smooth  enough  till 
they  reach  SI'naru,  and  then  strike  across  country,  crossing  Kuaru  and 
reaching  Kulngrua  near  the  hill  Nuasu'knan.     {See  map,  PI,  ii.) 

The  peoi)le  from  Nuwttk  travel  straight  across  PjIsou  Bay  to  the  south 
till  they  reach  nearly  the  same  region.  Some  pariies  from  NuwQk  also 
bunt  in  the  rough  country  between  Kulngrua  and  IkpIkpbK.  As  the 
sledges  are  heavily  laden  with  camp  equipage,  provisions  and  oil  for 
the  lamps,  they  travel  slowly,  taking  four  or  five  days  for  the  jotu'iiey, 

'  ScieiKf.  vul.4.  a,  PP.H3-M. 
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stopping  for  the  night  with  tolerable  regularity  at  certain  stations  where 
the  first  party  that  travels  over  the  trail  build  snow  huts,  which  are 
used  by  those  who  follow  them.  At  the  rivers  they  are  scattered  in 
small  camps  of  four  or  five  families,  about  a  day's  journey  apart.  As 
well  as  we  could  learn  these  camps  are  in  regularly  established  places, 
where  the  same  people  return  every  year,  if  they  hunt  at  all.  It  even 
seemed  as  if  these  localities  were  considered  the  property  of  certain 
influential  families,  who  could  aUow  any  others  they  pleased  to  joiir 
their  parties.^  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  people  of  Utkiavwin 
did  not  hunt  on  the  Ikplkp^n  with  the  men  of  Kuwiik.  At  this  season 
they  live  entirely  in  snow  huts,  often  excavated  in  the  deep  drifts  under 
the  river  blufifs,  and  the  men  hunt  deer  while  the  women,  as  before, 
catch  fish  in  Kuaru  and  Kulugrua.  None  are  taken  in  IkpXkpitfi.  (See 
above,  p.  58.) 

Deer  are  generally  very  plentiful  at  this  season,  though  sometimes,  as 
happened  in  February,  1883,  there  comes  a  warm  southerly  wind  which 
makes  them  all  retreat  farther  inland  for  a  few  days.  They  are  gener- 
ally hunted  by  chasing  them  on  snowshoes,  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, but  with  much  better  chances  of  success,  since  when  a  number 
of  hunters  are  out  in  the  same  region  the  deer  are  ke[)t  moving,  so  that 
V  a  herd  started  by  one  hunter  is  very  apt  to  run  within  gunshot  of  an- 
other. The  natives  have  generaUy  very  good  success  in  this  spring 
hunt.  Two  men  who  were  hunting  on  shares  for  the  station  killed  up- 
ward of  ninety  reindeer  in  the  season  of  1883.  A  great  deal  of  the  meat 
is,  of  course,  consumed  on  the  spot,  but  a  good  many  deer  are  brought 
home  frozen.  They  are  skinned  and  brought  home  whole,  only  the 
heads  and  legs  being  cut  oft*.  The  latter  are  disjointed  at  the  knee  and 
elbow.  These  frozen  carcasses  are  usually  cut  up  with  a  saw  for  cooking. 
At  this  season  the  does  are  pregnant,  and  many  good-sized  fetuses  are 
brought  home  frozen.  We  were  told  that  these  were  excellent  food, 
though  we  never  saw  them  eaten.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  after 
the  return  of  the  deer  hunters  to  the  village  all  the  little  boys  are  play- 
ing with  these  fetuses,  which  they  set  up  as  targets  for  their  blunt 
arrows. 

Before  starting  for  the  deer  hunt  the  hunters  generally  take  the  mov- 
able property  which  tht^y  do*  not  mean  to  (jarry  with  them  out  of  the 
house  and  bury  it  in  the  snow  f(n*  safe  keeping,  apparently  thinking  that 
while  a  dishonest  person  might  help  himself  to  small  articles  left  around 
the  house,  he  could  hardly  go  to  work  and  dig  uj)  a  cache  without  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  neighbors.  If  both  families  from  a  house 
go  deer  hunting,  they  either  close  it  up  entirely  or  else  get  some  family 
who  have  no  hous(»,  of  their  own  to  tak(».  care  of  it  during  their  absence. 
During  tlie  season,  small  parties,  traveling  light,  ^vith  very  little  bag- 
gage, make  flying  trips  to  the  village,  usually  to  get  a  fresh  supply  of 


'Dr.  Richardson  believes  that  the  huutiiii;  ^^roundn  of  families  are  kept  sacred  among  the  Eskimo. 
Soarching  Expedition,  vol.  1,  pp.  244,351.  See.  also,  the  same  author's  paper,  New PhiloaophicalJoor- 
nal,  Tol.  52,  p.  323. 
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atnmniiitioti  or  oil.  and  at  the  end  of  tli»  seasou  a  lucky  Iiu»t<>r  almost 
aiwayH  mada  in  to  Iwrmw  extra  dops  and  liirt-  women  and  rhildren  to 
help  bring  in  hin  game.  The  8kiDa,  which  at  Mux  scaHou  are  very  thick 
aud  tmivy,  miitAhle  only  for  blankets,  heavy  storkin;^,  f<t>r.,  are  oiinply 
rough  drfwl  in  the  open  air,  and  bronght  in  rdarked  np  on  »  flat  «icd. 
I,ii-ut.  itay  mot  u  NuwHk  party  retnmJng  iu  1882  with  a  pile  of  theite 
likinf  that,  loukiul  likv  a  load  of  hay.  With  nacb  heavy  ]omU  they,  of 
rwnrM>.  travel  vtu-y  slowly.  A  few  natives,  especially  when  short  uf 
Hiumiinition,  still  mte  at  this  season  the  xnow  pitfalln  mentioned  by 
(j'apt.  Maguire.' 

The  fulhiwlng  is  tho  desci-iption  of  those  neen  by  Lieut.  I{ay  tn  188,'?: 
A  round  hole  li«  dug  in  the  drift4Ml  snow,  along  the  bank  of  a  stientii  or 
lake.  This  \»  about  ."i  feet  in  diameter  and  5  or  IS  feet  d  wp,  aud  i»  brought 
up  to  within  ^  or  3  tuehes  of  the  surface,  where  there  in  on))*  a  trnaH 
hnle.  through  whieh  the  snow  was  removed.  This  is  CAretiilly  closed 
with  a  thin  slab  of  snow  and  baited  by  strewing  reindeer  mow*  and 
bunnbcs  of  grass  over  the  ttiin  niirfae*.  through  which  tlie  deer  breaks 
a»  mton  nn  he  8t«pBon  it.  The  natives  say  that  they  fiometimefl  get  twit 
deer  at  unee. 

TbiM  metbtxi  of  hunting  the  re.iiuleer  appears  unc^imtnun  among  the 
Eskimo.  I  tlnd  no  mention  ul'  it  except  at  Repulse  Tlay."  and  among 
the  NetsUlingmint,  where  dogs'  nrine  is  said  t«  bo  upriiikled  on  the 
snow  as  n  bait  tn  attriwt  the  deer  by  its  " Salzgehalt."'  Lieut.  Kay 
was  informed  by  the  natives  that  the  "NunatafSminn"  also  captured 
deer  by  means  of  a  rawhide  noose  set  across  a  regolai'  deer  patli,  when 
they  diMtovercd  sm-h.  The  noose  is  held  up  and  spread  by  a  couple  of 
stJcks,  Olid  the  end  stAked  to  the  gronud  with  a  i>iece  of  antler.  A  sim* 
ilar  method  was  practiced  by  the  natives  of  Norton  Sound.*  A  few 
parties  visit  the  rivers  in  summer  for  the  purpose  of  banting  reindeer, 
but  most  of  the  natives  arc  either  off  on  the  trading  expeditions  pre- 
viously mentioned  or  else  nettled  in  the  small  camps  along  the  coast, 
.'I  or  4  miles  apart,  whence  they  occasionaUy  go  a  short  diBtence  inland 
in  search  of  reindeer. 

The  neat. — The  flesh  of  the  smaller  seals  forms  such  a  staple  of  food,  and 
their  blubber  and  skin  serve  so  many  imxiortant  purposes,  that  their  cap- 
ture is  one  of  the  most  necessary  pursuits  at  Point  Barrow,  and  is  car- 
ried on  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  many  different  methods.  During 
the  season  of  open  water  many  seals  are  shot  from  the  umiaks  engaged 
in  whaUng  and  walrus  linnting  or  eauglit  in  nets  set  along  the  shore  at 
Klson  Bay.  This  is  also  the  only  season  when  seals  can  be  captured 
with  the  small  kaiak  darts. 

The  principal  seal  fishery,  however,  begins  with  the  closing  of  the  sea, 
usually  about  the  middle  of  October.  When  the  pack  ice  comes  in 
there  are  usually  many  small  open  pools,  to  which  the  seals  resort  for 
air.    Most  of  the  able-bo<lied  meu  in  the  village  are  out  every  day  armed 
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with  the  rifle  and  retrieving  harpoon,  traveling  many  miles  among  the 
lee  hammocks  in  search  of  such  holes.  When  a  seal  shows  his  head  he 
is  shot  at  with  the  rifle,  and  the  hunter,  if  successfiil,  secures  his  game 
with  the  harpoon.  This  method  of  hunting  is  practiced  throughout  the 
winter  wherever  open  holes  form  in  the  ice.  A  native  going  to  visit  his 
nets  or  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  ice  always  carries  his  rifle  and 
retrieving  harpoon,  in  case  he  should  come  across  an  open  hole  where 
seals  might  be  found.  The  hunt  at  this  season  is  accompanied  with 
considerable  danger,  as  the  ice  pack  is  not  yet  firmly  consolidated  and 
portions  of  it  firequently  move  offshore  with  a  shift  of  the  wind,  so  that  the 
hunter  runs  the  risk  of  being  carried  out  to  sea.  The  natives  exercise 
considerable  care,  and  generally  avoid  crossing  a  crack  if  the  wind, 
however  light,  is  blowing  offshore;  but  in  spite  of  their  precautions 
men  are  every  now  and  then  carried  off  to  sea  and  never  return. 

The  hunters  meet  with  many  exciting  adventures.  On  the  morning 
of  November  24, 1882,  all  the  heavy  ice  outside  of  the  bar  broke  away 
from  the  shore,  leaving  a  wide  lead,  and  began  to  move  rapidly  to  the 
northeast,  carrying  with  it  three  seal  hunters.  They  were  fortunately 
near  enough  to  the  village  to  be  seen  by  the  loungers  on  the  village 
hill,  who  gave  the  alarm.  An  umiak  was  immediately  mounted  on  a 
fiat  sled  and  carried  out  over  the  shore  ice  with  great  rapidity,  so  that 
the  men  were  easily  rescued.  The  promptness  and  energy  with  which 
the  people  at  the  village  acted  showed  how  well  the  danger  was  appre- 
ciate. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  a  single  calm  night  is  sufficient  to  cover  all 
the  holes  and  leads  with  young  ice  strong  enough  to  support  a  man, 
and  occasionally  before  the  pack  comes  in  the  open  sea  freezes  over. 
In  this  young  ice  the  seals  make  their  breathing  holes  (adlu),  "  about 
the  Bigness  of  a  Hal^enny,"  as  Egede  says,  and  the  natives  employ  the 
stabbing  harpoon  for  their  capture.  At  the  pre^sent  day  this  is  seldom 
used  alone,  but  the  seal  is  shot  through  the  head  as  he  comes  to  the 
surface,  and  the  spear  only  used  to  secure  him.  Seals  which  have  been 
shot  in  this  way  are  sometimes  carried  off  by  the  current  before  they 
can  be  hai'pooned.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  practice  of  shooting  seals 
at  the  adlu  is  peculiar  to  Point  Barrow  (including  probably  the  rest  of 
the  Arctic  coast  as  far  as  Kotzebue  Sound),  though  the  use  of  the  una, 
as  already  stated,  is  very  general. 

This  method  of  hunting  can  generally  be  i)rosecuted  only  a  few  days 
at  a  time,  as  the  movements  of  the  pack  soon  break  up  the  fields  of 
young  ice,  though  new  fields  frequently  form  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
After  the  January  gales  the  pack  is  so  firmly  consolidated  that  there 
are  no  longer  any  open  holes  or  leads,  and  when  the  spring  leads  open 
young  ice  seldom  forms,  so  that  this  method  of  hunting  is  as  a  rule  con- 
fined to  the  period  between  the  middle  of  October  and  the  early  part  of 
January. 

With  the  departure  of  the  sun,  about  the  middle  of  November,  begins 
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Uie  nettiuif,  whitrh  in  tb)*  numt  iID\^^atl^al  n»lwr>  iil  llir  >-<?«-.  but  trbicb 
can  Imi  pn«M«nite4  wjili  niurrcAoonly  in  tbp  ilHrkwt  ai^ln.  Tbtr  natives 
■»y  that  even  a  bright  uuntrn  intvrfemt  tritti  the  nettiu;;.  Ai  thtH  «t>4- 
MuniuTiiwtuuUiif  ojieD  wat4!r  are oft(-u  funnMl  |iara]l<-J  tn  ihf  itli<ifr.  Mid 
frHjnirnlt)'  rvanHit)  (^leu  for  HevcniJ  ilayH.  Thf  uatives  arr  ixiu»tiuillj' 
reoonmiitering  lli»  ttv.  m  aeiurh  of  Aiu?fa  ieadm  iiimJ  wbeu  ouu  m  fituod 
nearly  all  the  nufi  in  th«  tilla^  fC<^  '>nt  Ut  it  wild  thtrtr  n«tH.  A  |fl»ofe 
ia  noufclit  wliere  llii;  iin^  in  tolvmbly  levut  Hod  uut  t>M)  Ihiclc  for  about  a 
huudnil  yard.-*  batrk  from  thv  IpwI,  at  wbicli  diatauce  the  nelH  art*  itet, 
often  a  iiumlioruf  tb«ui  clone  together,  iu  thetnaiiner  already  d«-j«>rit)vd, 
■0  tbat  they  hiuig  lihti  <-urtaiDM  under  th«  irtv  imrallel  Xo  thw  tnlgu  of  tlw 
open  vatur.  When  darlcnnm  eawt^a  nn  the  biiiitcr»  begin  to  rattle  on 
tbf!  i««  with  thftir  tea  picitM,  N«rat4^b  with  tiuf  acal  call,  or  coake  wMae 
udier  geulltt  and  contlnuouH  noite,  whk-b  noon  evntvn  the  KurtnaJty  of 
UiR  Mtala  that  an;  tnwiiuining  alfont  io  the  open  lead.  (hiP  at  length 
(Uvea  nmlnr  thu  iuc  and  nwrjntK  in  the  direc-ttmi  of  the  aounil,  whi«h  of 
oonnw!  leadH  him  rliratitly  into  the  net,  wlutre  ho  w  «ntangk>d. 

On  fovnraldt!  tiiKbtM  a  great  many  («eals  are  captured  iu  thiH  way. 
For  inntaucn,  on  IbB  nigtit  of  f>t>c«niber  2,  L8S3,  tJi«  uottvns  from  IT tkiav- 
win  alone  took  at  leatt  one  hundred  »ealH.  Havh  lucky  hauU  are  uot 
coDiniun,  liowever.  Xh  the  weather  at  thi»  mukou  in  often  excessively 
cold,  the  main  fmix^ntittmon  after  they  are  tukeii  from  the  net,  and  if 
mifflcient  snow  ha«  fiiUeu  they  are  ittacked  up  by  Htirking  their  hind 
tlipiNirH  in  the  huow.  Thix  keeiM  them  from  being  covered  up  and  lost 
if  the  nnow  begion  to  drift.  I  have  counted  thirty  iwaln,  the  pn>perty 
of  one  native,  piled  np  iu  thia  way  into  a  ittngle  Dttu-k.  Tlie  women  and 
children  go  out  at  their  conveiiieut^  with  dognledit  and  bring  in  the 
nealM.  A  wuuiau,  however,  who  lit  at  work  on  deerskin  elot4iing  muat 
not  toni^  a  band  to  the  uvula  or  thu  sled  on  wliicb  tbey  are  Ioade<I,  but 
may  Ipiid  a  hand  at  hauling  on  the  drag  line.  When  the  scale  ai-e 
bronglit.  tJi  thi!  wlgf  of  tliehca^li  tli.-y  niii>r  not  !>.■  luk.-ii  'Hi  liiiid  till 
each  baa  been  given  a  mouthful  of  fresh  water.  We  did  not  learn  the 
object  of  this  practice,  but  Nordenskiold,  who  observed  a  similar  castom 
at  Pitlek^,  wa«  informeil  that  it  was  to  keep  the  leads  from  closing.' 

When  the  lead  keeps  open  for  several  days,  or  there  is  a  prospect  of 
Ite  opening  again,  the  liuntei'  leaves  his  gear  out  on  the  ice,  sometimes 
bringing  his  ii-j-  pick,  scoop,  and  setting  pole  part  way  home  aud  sticking 
them  up  ill  the  snow  alongside  of  the  path.  In  1884  a  lead  remained 
open  for  several  days  about  -i  or  4  miles  &om  the  village,  and  the 
natives  made  a  regular  beaten  trail  oat  to  it.  When  we  visited  the  net- 
ting ground  the  lead  had  closed,  but  nearly  all  the  men  had  left  their 
gear  sticking  up  near  It,  with  the  nets  tied  up  and  bung  upon  the  ice 
picks.  They  hatl  built  little  walls  of  snow  slabs  as  a  protection  against 
the  wind.  The  seiiHou  for  this  netting  ends  with  the  Juiaary  gales, 
which  close  the  leads  permanently. 

'Vfgit,  Tol.  2,  p.  130.    Comparn  thiM 
waler  on  Lfau  bead  of  Ihe  Ksl  bafon  [t  I 
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Later  in  the  winter  the  seals  resort  to  very  inconsiderable  cracks 
among  the  hummocks  for  air,  and  nets  are  set  hanging  around  these 
cra45ks,  so  that  a  seal  can  not  approach  the  crack  without  being  caught. 
There  was  such  a  crack  just  in  the  edge  of  the  rough  land  floe,  not  half 
a  mile  from  Utkiavwlii,  in  February,  1883,  from  which  two  men  took 
several  seals,  visiting  the  nets  every  day  or  two.  Those  men  who  do 
not  go  off  on  the  deer  hunt  keep  one  or  more  seal  nets  set  all  winter, 
either  in  this  way  or  in  the  third  method,  which  can  be  practi(*.ed  only 
after  the  daylight  has  come  back,  when  the  ice  is  thick.  At  this  sea- 
son there  are  frequently  to  be  found  among  the  hummocks  what  the 
natives  call  i'glu8y  dome-shaped  snow  houses  about  6  feet  in  diameter 
and  2  or  3  feet  high,  with  a  smooth  round  hole  in  the  top,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  water.  These  are  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  snow 
burrows  described  by  Kumlien,*  which  the  female  seal  builds  to  bring 
forth  her  young  in.*  They  are  curious  constructions,  looking  astonish- 
ingly like  a  man's  work.  The  natives  told  me  that  nets  set  at  these 
places  were  for  the  capture  of  young  seals  (nCtyi^ru).  It  appears  that 
these  houses  are  the  property  of  a  single  female  only  until  her  young 
one  is  able  to  take  to  the  water,  as  a  net  is  kept  set  at  one  of  these 
holes,  as  well  as  I  could  understand,  sometimes  capturing  several  seals. 
The  net  is  set  flat  under  the  hole,  the  cjomers  being  drawn  out  by  cords 
let  down  through  small  holes  in  a  circle  round  the  main  opening,  through 
wliich  the  net  is  drawn.  A  seal  rising  to  the  surface  runs  his  head 
through  the  meshes  of  the  net.  The  small  holes  and  sometimes  the 
middle  one  are  carefully  covered  with  slabs  of  snow. 

The  officers  of  the  revenue  steamer  Coricin.,  who  made  the  sledge 
journey  along  the  northeast  coast  of  Siberia  in  the  early  summer  of 
1881,  saw  seal  nets  set  in  this  way,  flat,  under  air  holes  in  the  ice,  with 
a  hole  for  each  corner  of  the  net.  When  a  seal  was  caught  the  net  was 
drawn  up  through  the  middle  hole  with  a  hooked  pole.^  In  1883  they 
began  setting  these  nets  at  Point  Barrow  about  March  4,  and  probably 
about  the  same  date  the  year  before,  though  we  did  not  happen  to  ob- 
serve this  method  of  netting  until  considerably  later. 

In  June  and  July,  when  the  ice  becomes  rotten  and  worn  into  holes, 
the  seals  "  haul  out''  to  bask  in  the  sun,  and  Jire  then  stalked  and  shot. 
They  are  exceedingly  wary  at  this  season.  The  seal  usually  taken  in 
the  methods  above  described  is  thc^  rough  or  ringed  seal  (Phoca  foetida), 
but  in  1881  a  single  male  ribbon  seal  (Histriophoca  fa«ciata)  was  netted, 
and  in  1882  a  native  shot  one  at  the  breathing  hole,  but  it  was  carried 
away  by  the  current  before  he  could  secure  it.  The  natives  said  that 
they  sometimes  caught  the  harbor  seal  (P.  vitulina)  in  the  shore  nets  in 
Klson  Bay.  The  bearded  seal  (Erignathus  barbatus),  whose  skin  is 
especially  prized  for  making  harpoon  lines,  boot  soles,  umiak  covers, 

'  Cuntribiitions,  p.  57. 

'  Hall.  Arctic  Researches,  pp.  507  and  578,  with  diagrams. 

»  Hooper,  Corwin  Report,  p.  25. 
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etc..  i«  iievi^r  vtrrj-  abtiii<liUit.  iiiiil  <>ct-ur«  chk'dy  iu  tlii-  iwafou  of  oitra 
water,  when  it  in  taptnred  from  the  nmiak  with  harpiwui  a«rf  ritli-.  bat 
they  are  sometunen  found  in  the  winter,  as  two  were  killed  at  breathing 
holet^  in  the  mngh  ioe  Janiiar}*  8.  188:1. 

Thf  walnu. — Th«  walrux  oc(!ars  nnl>  during  the  »eaM>u  of  open  water, 
and  i»  alniwt  ulwiiys  mprured  fh>ni  the  umiak  with  tJii-  large  banwm 
and  rifle.  The  whaling  biiat«  nsually  find  a  few,  espet^ially  late  in  tii« 
aeaHOD,  and  after  the  trading  |iarties  have  gone  in  the  sauimer  the 
uativeH  who  remain  are  generally  out  in  the  boats  a  good  deal  of  the 
tiuu*  l>R»king  firir  walrun  and  iteakt.  Ati  a  general  thing  walnis  are  et<]H^ 
eially  plenty  in  September,  when  niiu-h  1oo»e  ice  i»  mot'ing  baekwanis 
and  forwarda  with  the  enrreut,  fr^uentty  sleeping  in  targe  herdia  D|>on 
caken  of  ice.  The  boat«.  which  are  out  nearly  every  day  at  this  !KsaM>n 
witli  Vfdnnteer  erewa,  not  regularly  organized  an  for  whaling,  podiUe 
AM  near  an  they  ean  to  them"  nleeping  herds  and  try  to  abnot  theiD  in 
the  head,  aiming  uIro  U>  "  faxt^n  "  Ut  im  many  »i«.  they  can  with  (he  har- 
poon and  tloal  m*  they  hurry  into  the  waler.  A  harpooned  walma  is 
followed  up  with  the  boat  and  Khot  with  the  rifle  when  a  ehan4!e  is 
offered,  flwinitning  walmaes  are  elia«ed  with  the  iHHit  and  "fa^tteued 
tit*  by  darting  the  harpoon.  When  a  walms  in  killed  it  in  towed  np  to 
the  neareKt  cake  of  iee  and  imt  up  oa  the  mttfl.  We  never  knew  of  the 
kaiak  being  uMed  in  wulniHlmnting,  oh  in  the  pnolnra  ajnongthe  ea-^tem 
Eskimo. 

2**:  ichalf. — The  purnuit  of  llie " bowlicad"  whale  ( Uala'tru  mystieotuK), 
BO  valuable  not  only  for  the  fixnl  ftimiahed  by  ito  flesh  and  "  btaekakin" 
and  the  oil  from  itH  binbl>er,  bnt  fnr  the  whalelmne,  which  seneA  bo 
tnaoy  nnefhl  pnrpotteH  in  the  artA  of  the  KHkimo  and  i.i  lieaJdea  the 
chief  artlele  of  trade  with  the  shipis  Ih  carried  on  with  great  rt^hirity 
and  firrmality.  tn  the  first  place  all  the  umiaHIcK  (boat-owners)  or  ihow 
who  are  (41  Ixr  the  eaptainH  of  whaliug  uniiaki*.  before  the  deer  hunters 
atari  not  in  Juuniirv.  bring  all  th«-  jit-ni  to  be  iiseil  in  the  whale  fishery 
to  the  kfi'dylgl,  where  it  in  consecrated  by  a  ceremony  consisting  of 
drumming  and  Hinging,  perhapH  partaking  nf  the  nature  of  an  incan- 
tation. 

Capt.  Herendeen  was  the  only  one  of  our  party  who  witnessed  this 
ceremony,  wlii<!h  Uwk  place  at  Utkiavwln  on  January  9,  1883,  and  he 
did  not  bring  back  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings.  During 
part  of  the  ceremony  all  the  unualOis  were  seated  ill  a  row  upon  the 
floor,  and  a  woman  passed  down  the  line  marking  each  across  the  face 
with  an  oblique  streak  of  blacklead.  As  soon  a«  the  deer  hnnters  re- 
turn in  the  spring  they  begin  getting  ready  for  the  whales,  covering 
the  boat!*,  fitting  lines  Ut  harpoons,  and  putting  gear  of  all  sorts  iu  per- 
fect order.  Every  article  to  be  used  in  whaling — harpoons,  lances,  pad- 
dles, and  even  the  timbers  of  the  boats — must  be  scraped  perfectly 
clean.'     This  work  is  generally  done  by  the  tuniallk  himself  and  his 


Compiire  Egede.  Qnailuid.p.101.    Tbe  itIuiIb  ' 
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family,  as  tbe  fn»ws  do  not  enter  on  their  duties  till  the  wlialing  actually 
eonunences.  Tlie  crews  are  re^ilarly  organized  for  the  S(»ason,  and  are 
made  up  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  They  consist  of  eight  or 
ten  persons  to  each  boat,  including  the  cai)taiu,  who  is  always  the 
owner  of  the  boat,  and  sits  in  the  stern  and  steers,  using  a  larger  pad- 
dle than  the  rest,  and  the  harpooner,  who  occupies  the  bow.  When  a 
iKimbgiui  is  carried  it  is  intrusted  t*)  a  third  man,  who  sits  in  the 
waist  of  the  boat,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  shoot  the  whale  whenever  he 
sees  a  favorable  opportunity,  whether  it  has  been  harpooned  or  not. 
The  rest  are  simply  paddlers. 

When  used  for  whaling,  the  umiak  is  juopelled  by  paddles  alone, 
sails  and  oars  never  being  ev(»n  taken  on  board.  Men  are  preferrcKl  for 
the  whaling  crews  when  encmgh  can  be  secui*ed,  otherwis<»  the  va(*ancies 
are  filled  by  women,  who  make  efticient  paddlers.  Some  umialiks  hire 
their  crews,  paying  them  a  stipulated  ])rice  in  tobacco  and  other  arti- 
cles, and  providing  them  with  food  during  the  8eas<m.  Others  ship 
men  on  shares.  Wc  did  not  learn  the  exact  jn'oportions  of  these  shsvres 
in  any  case.  They  appear  to  concern  the  whalebone  alone,  as  all  seem 
to  be  entitled  to  as  nuu'h  of  th(»  fl(\sh  «and  blubber  as  they  can  cut  off 
in  the  general  scramble.  At  this  season  exploring  paities  are  out  every 
day  i»xamining  the  state  of  the  i<?e  t^)  ascertain  when  the  j)ack  is  likely 
to  break  away  from  the  landtioe,  and  also  to  lind  the  best  j)ath  for  the 
umiaks  through  the  hummocks. 

In  1882  th<»  condition  of  the  ice  was  such  that  the  boats  could  be 
taken  out  directly  from  Utkiavwlfi,  by  a  somewhat  winding  path,  to  the 
edg(^  of  the  land  floe  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the  shore.  This  path 
was  marked  out  by  the  seal-hunters  during  the  winter,  and  some  of  the 
natives  spent  their  leisure  time  widening  and  improving  it,  knocking 
ott*  projecting  points  of  ice  with  picks  and  whale  sj)ades,  and  tilling  up 
the*  worst  of  the  inequalities.  Much  of  the  path,  however,  was  exceed- 
inglv  rough  and  difficnlt  when  it  was  considered  finished.  In  188;^ 
t\w  land  floe  was  so  rough  and  wide  abreast  of  the  village  that  no 
pnwticabh*  path  could  be  nmde,  so  all  the  whalenuMi  with  their  families 
moved  up  to  Ime'kpfiu  and  encam])ed  in  tents  jis  already  described 
(see  p.  84)  for  the  season.  From  this  point  a  tolerably  stniight  and 
easy  path  was  made  out  to  the  edge  of  the  land  floe.  The  natives  in- 
formed me  as  early  as  April  1  that  it  w<mld  be  ne<*essary  for  them  to 
move  up  to  lme'kj)un,  adding  that  the  ice  abreast  of  the  village  was 
very  heavy  and  w<mld  move  only  when  warm  weather  came.  This  pre- 
diction was  corre(*t,  as  the  season  of  188.'5  was  so  late  that  no  ships 
reached  the  station  until  August  1. 

About  the  mid<lle  of  Ai)ril  the  natives  begin  anxiously  to  exptH*t  an 
east  (U*  southeast  wind  (nigyo)  to  drive  ott*  the  pack  and  open  the  leiids, 
and  should  it  not  speedily  blow  from  that  cpiarter  recourse  is  had  to 
supernatural  means  to  bring  it.  A  party  of  men  go  (mt  and  sit  in  a 
semicircle  facing  the  sea  on  the  village  clift',  while  one  man  in  the  mid- 
9  ETII 18 
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dli>  \maU  a  drum  ami  niiigs  n  muuot^jmius  itbaiit,  iiiK^-mphMl  liy  ituriMua 
vibruting  (^ries,  accompiitiiMl  with  a  ^-inlent  tilmkiitg  nf  t,lie  lii-iwl  fnun 
%U\k  t4)  nldv.  This  reruiiitmy  i»  ci.)ndai;t<Hl  with  gi-tM.t  tuilemiiity,  and 
tb«  iiiitivei<i  Mui^mcd  diitiuclliMMl  t')  huve  itx  witIl<^'«M  It,  no  thut  wu  l«arued 
vt^ry  littlo  Hbuut  it.  Thtty,  huwevL^r,  told  ua  that  tht;  chaiiC  wax  ad- 
dreniuMl  tn  a  tuaua  or  spirit,  rutiuoHting  him  to  mako  tho  deaired  wind 
blow.'  It  does  not  apixtar  ta  be  iiCM-vsttary  that  ttiB  man  whu  dulivera 
thn  invouatiou  should  tH>  a  regular  magician  or  "  doct^ir."  A  8iiooo»- 
sioii  nf  iiiisacoestdul  attempts  wure  mndu  iu  1882,  noin«  of  tliein  by  nieu 
wh<t  iinver  to  our  knowli'dgti  pta(;ti<wd  iucaatatiuuM  on  othtM-  ucx^'AMiuuft. 
Uuriiig  this  pei-iiKl,  aii<l  whil«  tho  whaliug  is  going  on,  no  jKnuidiiig 
miiHt  bt!  doiie  in  th«  xnlhigc,  and  it  ik  not  allowabU;  uvvri  to  rap  with 
tlif  ki]U(.'kl€i»  on  wood  for  fuar  of  frigbtemiig  away  thi>  whaluff.'  It  is 
iiiUa-estiiig  t«  Wad  that  at  Norton  Sound,  whtTB  the  wlialc  ia  not  pnr- 
Kue^l,  thiH  au|>ei-Htiti<m  biiit  bei^n  tranftfnn-wl  ta  the  Halnion  tislinry, 
oni-  nf  the  HKwt  inii>ortjint  industries  of  tJiB  yeiir.  Mr.  DalHt^ayH: 
"  Whilo  th(i  flMhnry  lar^tn  no  wood  lunat  be  i-ut  with  an  itXf,  or  tiie  i*aX- 
moii  will  ili.sapiH'ar." 

As  iMwn  as  the  lewl  opous,  and  Hi>uiettmt^»  VK-foio  wU<in  the  prospect 
ItMikM  promising,  thu  boat«  are  taken  out  to  tlie  udge  of  the  laud  doe 
rtml  kept  out  thoixr  during  the  soivsou,  which  lawtM  till  about  tlio  last 
week  in  June,  when  tliey  are  brouglit  in  and  got  niady  for  the  Hummer 
expcditioDd,  When  the  lead  closes,  as  often  hap|>ens,  the  boats  are 
hiiidtM)  np  on  the  ice  and  many  or  all  of  the  crews  come  home  until 
tlieri!  arc  pi-o-spects  of  open  water.  Wlien  there  is  open  wat*T,  the 
boata  are  always  on  the  lookout  fur  wlialcs,  either  crnlsing  about  iu 
the  lea4l  or  lying  up  at  the  edge  of  the  Hoe,  the  cre.w»  eating  and  sleep- 
ing when  they  («in  get  a  chance  aud  shooting  seals  and  ducks  when 
tbcn^  arc  no  whales  in  sight.  Tbu  women  and  children  ti'avet  back 
aud  forth  between  the  village  and  the  boats,  carrying  siipplies  of  fiiod 
for  the  whalemen. 

In  18S;J,  thei-e  was  ii  ii)gular  beaten  trail  along  the  smtxith  shore  ice 
between  Imc'kpun  and  Utkiavwln,  where  peojde  were  constantly  trav- 
eling back  and  forth.  When  the  boats  are  out  no  woman  is  allowed  to 
sew,  as  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Siin[)sou.'  To  carry  the  umtak  out  over 
the  ice  it  is  lashe<l  on  a  flat  sled  and  drawn  by  dogs  and  men.  A  de- 
scription of  one  of  these  boats  which  I  accompanied  for  partof  its  jour- 
ney out  to  the  open  water,  will  show  how  a  wbaleboat  is  fitted  out.  The 
rilies,  hari>oons,  lances,  and  other  gear  of  the  party  were  sent  on  ahead 
on  a  sled  drawn  by  half  a  dozen  dogs,  with  a  woman  to  lead  them. 
After  these  had  made  a  short  stage,  they  were  unfastened  from  this 

'Uiit1ii1>eiikiioraeelDg  llieuigeliu  "vsry  busy  inkuotlo);  on  the  hlllB"— "To  try  and  get  the  pack 
iTOUiitoflhBLwy."-Arctli:  Res.,  p.  573. 

<Coinpv«Kltik.  Talu,  eK'.,  ]>.  5&:  "To  thocu 
tiou»  reiwnliiiir  the  chase,  espwtally  that  of  the 
ann  kJDila  of  Impurity  ur  diHirdsr." 

■Alsaka,  p.  147. 

•L«'.  cit.  p.  261. 
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sled  and  brought  back  and  harnessed  to  the  flat  sled  on  which  the 
umiak  was  lashed.  The  party,  whicli  consisted  of  five  men  and  two 
women,  one  of  whom  remained  with  the  sled  load  of  g^ar,  then  started 
ahead,  the  women  running  in  front  of  the  dogs  and  the  men  ]mshing  at 
the  sides  of  the  boat.  The  boat  travels  very  <»asily  and  rapidly  on 
smooth  ice,  but  among  the  hummocks  the  men  have  hard  work  pushing 
and  scrambling,  and  occsisional  stops  have  to  be  made  to  Aviden  narrow 
pliMjes  in  the  path  and  to  chisel  off  projecting  points  of  ice  which  might 
]>ierce  the  skin  (jover  of  the  boat.  When  they  came  up  to  the  lirst 
sled  tlie  women  were  again  sent  on  with  this  wlule  the  men  rested. 
The  inflated  sealskin  floats,  Ave  or  six  in  number,  the  whale  harpoon, 
and  whale  spades,  an<l  ice  jncks  were  carried  in  the  boats. 

A  whaling  umiak  always  carries  a  number  of  anuilets  to  insun*  suc- 
cess. These  consisted  in  this  case  of  two  wolf  skulls,  a  dri<Hi  raven, 
the  axis  vertebra  of  a  seal,  and  numerous  feathers.  The  skin  of  a 
golden  eagle  is  ccmsidered  an  excjcllent  charm  for  whaling,  and  Nlka- 
waalu  was  particularly  desirous  to  secure  the  tip  of  a  red  fox's  tail, 
wiiich  he  said  was  a  |>owerful  amulet.  The  captain  and  harx)ooner 
wore  fillets  of  mount^iin  sheepskin,  with  a  little  crystal  or  stone  image 
of  a  whale  dangling  at  each  side  of  the  ftwje,  find  thecapuiin's  fillet  was 
also  fringed  with  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  mountain  sheep.  Both  wore 
little  stone  whales  attiutheil  to  the  breast  of  the  jacket,  and  one  woman 
and  one  or  two  of  the  men  had  streaks  of  black  lead  on  their  fju*es.^ 

When  they  are  on  the  watch  for  whales  the  great  harpoon  is  kept 
always  rigged  and  resting  in  a  crotch  of  ivory  in  the  bow  of  the  boat. 
When  a  whale  is  sighted  they  piuldle  up  as  close  as  jwssible  and  the 
harpooner  thrusts  the  harpfK)n  into  liim.  The  whale  dives,  with  the 
floats  attached  to  him,  and  the  shaft,  which  is  ret^iined,  is  rigged  for 
striking  him  when  he  rises  again.  The  other  boats,  if  any  are  near, 
join  in  the  chase  until  the  whale  is  so  we^iried  that  he  can  be  lan(;ed 
or  a  favorabh^  opiK)rtunity  occurs  for  shooting  him.  All  boats  in  sight 
at  the  time  th<»  whale  is  struck,  a^s  T  understood,  are  entitled  t4)  an 
equal  share  of  the  whalebone. 

As  soon  as  the  whale  is  killed  he  is  towed  up  to  the  edge  of  the  land 
floe  and  everybody  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  ice  and  in  the  boats 
begins  hacking  away,  at  random,  at  the  flesh  and  blubber,  some  of 
them  going  to  work  more  carefiilly  to  cut  out  the  whalebone.  The 
"cutting  in"  is  managed  without  order  or  conti'ol,  everybody  who  can 
be  on  the  spot  being  api)arently  entitled  to  all  the  meat,  blubber,  and 
blackskin  he  or  she  can  cut  oft*.  The  same  custom  was  pra(*.ticed  in 
(heenland,  and  is  to  this  day  in  eastern  Siberia. 

•Compare  Egwle.  (.Ireenlaud,  i>.  102.  "  When  th«y  go  a  Whale-catehing  they  put  on  their  beHt  (jear 
or  Apparel,  an  if  they  wore  going  to  a  Wc<l(liug  Feast,  fancying  that  if  they  did  not  come  cleanly  and 
neatly  droAsetl  the  Whale,  who  can't  bear  Mloven  and  dirty  Habits,  would  shun  them  and  fly  from  them." 

StH*  idso  Grant z,  History  of  Greenland.  Vol.  i,  p.  121.  "They  dress  themselves  in  the  best  manner 
for  it,  l>ecause,  a(>4>onling  to  the  x^ortentous  sayings  of  their  sorcerers,  if  any  one  was  to  wear  dirty 
cloath.s,  especially  such  in  which  he  had  touched  a  dead  corpse,  the  whale  would  escape,  or,  even  if  it 
was  already  dead,  would  at  least  sink." 
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While  tbey  uro  vBry  iHH'tii-ul»r  in  alt  supurstttioiifl  observaiictts  re- 
frardiDg  flio  whales,  thuy  are  leas  carefiil  abmit  certain  thiiipH,  such  iui 
loud  talking  and  (Innn  sauH  at  seald  atid  fowl  w)i»ii  tliey  are  wait- 
ing for  whaluH,  which  really  hurt  their  ohancen  with  tho  tiniiil  animalo. 
Theyai-P  Ihsh  energetic  than  onu  would  i4U|)[K)ihi  )ij  jiursaitof  the  wlitiJ«, 
Ht^i^oitling  to  Ca]it.  Heraniluvii,  whoKiwutxeveritl  (iHydtiai-hititanaii  with 
tixv  whiiluboatM.  IiisU^ad  of  cmisiiig  about  thi<  li'iul  in  »eart;h  of  whah>« 
they  are  rather  inchtied  to  lie  iu  wait  for  them  at  the  wige  of  the  floe^ 
tut  that  when  the  <i[>en  water  18  wirla  mauy  whales  eiicape. 

Whi'n  the  lewis  are  very  iiamiw  the  whales  are  sometimes  sliot  with 
the  bonibgun  front  the  edge  of  tlie  ice.  Satwetts  iu  this  appeura  to  I>e 
variat)Ii>.  In  18S2  only  one  small  wbalo  was  Bocuretl.  ami  in  1S83  one 
ftill-grown  one,  though  several  were  xtruck  and  loi^t  ea4;h  tteaHon.  The 
veteran  wlmliug-iuatiter,  Cupt.  L.  C.  Owen,  Iiitbrni8  me  that  one  eteiMon 
tiie  bua(«  of  these  two  villages  captured  t«n.  The  season  of  1885  waa 
very  succBssfiil.  The  natives  of  the  two  villages  ai-e  roported  to  have 
taken  twenty  eiglit  whales.  Capt,  E.  E,  Smith,  however,  informH  nie 
tliat  only  seven  of  thetie  were  fiill-grown. 

When  actually  engaged  in  whaling  the  iimialik  eserciiteK  a  very  fair 
dcgi'ee  of  discipline,  but  at  other  times  Ue  aeeius  haiiily  able  to  keep 
hiH  men  from  straggling  oil'  to  go  home  or  to  visit  tlieir  -st^al  nets,  etc., 
so  that  be  sometiinest  ha«  to  chase  a  wbale  "short-handi'd." 

Nowhere  else  among  the  Eskimo  does  the  wlmle  liwhery  appear  to  be 
coud(iett?d  in  sueb  regular  manner  with  formally  organized  crews  as 
upon  this  northwest  coast.  From  all  accounts  the  animal  is  only  eaa- 
nally  pursued  elsewhere  with  lieebi  of  kaiaks  or  umiaks  manned  by 
volunteer  rrewfl,' 

The  lieluga  or  whit*  whale  is  only  carnally  pursued,  and  as  far  as  I 
could  learn  is  always  shot  with  the  rifle.     It  is  not  abundant'. 

Fitivl. — Diuing  the  winter  months  a  few  jitiirmigun  are  occasionally 
shot,  but  the  natives  pay  no  s]jecial  attention  to  birds  until  the  spriiig 
iiiigi'atioQ.s.  The  first  ducks  appear  a  littiv  kiter  than  thif  whaitis,  iiimut 
tlie  end  of  A|)nl  or  the  first  week  of  May,  and  from  that  time  till  the 
middle  of  Jnne  scarcely  a  day  passes  when  tbey  are  not  more  or  less 
plenty.  The  king  ducks  (Somateria  spectabilis)  are  the  first  to  api)ear, 
while  the  Pacific  eiders  (8,  v-nigra)  arrive  somewhat  later,  and  are 
more  abundant  towanls  the  end  of  the  migrations.  At  this  season  all 
women  and  children,  and  many  men,  go  armed  with  the  holas,  and 
everybody  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  fiocks  of  ducks.  On  four  or  five 
favorable  days  eat^h  season,  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  there 
are  great  fiights  of  eiders  coming  up  in  huge  docks  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, stretched  out  in  long  diagonal  lines.  These  flocks  follow  oue 
auotber  in  rapid  suct^easion  and  keep  the  tine  of  the  cx>a8t,  apparently 
striking  straight  across  Peanl  Bay  t^m  the  Seahorse  Islands  to  a  i>oint 

U2;  Cranli,  Hinlfli^  of  Gre«Qliuid,  VoL  I,  p.  121;  FM17,  3d.  VtT;  p.  SW 
<t  Pisuge,  p.  9i  (Capo  BaOmrBt). 
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four  or  five  miles  below  Utkiavwin,  and  most  of  them  fly  up  alcmg  the 
smooth  8hore-i(je  to  Pernyft  or  Point  Ban'ow.  Some  flocks  always  fly 
up  among  the  hummocks  of  the  land  floe,  and  a  few  others  turn  east- 
ward below  the  village  and  continue  their  course  to  the  northeast  across 
the  land. 

On  the  days  between  the  great  flights  there  are  always  a  few  flocks 
passing,  and  some  days  when  there  is  no  flight  along  shore  they  are 
very  abundant  out  at  the  open  water,  where  the  whalemen  shoot  them 
in  tlie  intervals  of  whaling.  When  a  great  flight  begins  the  people  at 
the  village  hasten  out  and  form  a  sort  of  skirmish  line  across  the  shore 
ice  from  the  shore  to  the  hummocks,  a  few  sometimes  stiitioiling  tliem- 
selves  among  the  latter.  They  take  but  little  pains  to  conc<ial  them- 
selves, frequently  sitting  out  on  the  open  ice-field  on  sealing  stools  or 
squares  of  bearskins.  The  ducks  generally  keep  on  their  course  with- 
out paying  much  attention  to  the  men,  and  in  fiict  one  may  often  get  a 
shot  by  ninning  so  a«  to  hea<l  off  an  approac^hing  flock.  Firing,  how- 
ever, frightens  them  and  makes  them  rise  to  a  considerable  height, 
often  out  of  gunshot.  Many  ducks  are  ta,ken  with  gims  and  bolas  in 
these  flights. 

Rather  late  in  the  season  the  old  squaws  (Clangula  hyemalis)  pass 
to  the  nortlieast  in  hirge  flocks,  but  usually  go  so  high  than  none  are 
tak<*n.  A  good  many  of  these,  however,  with  a  few  eiders,  ge^se,  brant, 
and  loons,  remain  and  bree<l  on  the  tundra,  and  are  occjisicmally  shot 
by  the  natives,  though  most  of  them  are  too  busy  with  whaling  and  seal 
and  walnis  hunting  to  pay  much  attention  to  birds.  Small  parties  of 
two  or  three  lads  or  young  men,  sometimes  with  their  wives,  make  short 
excursions  inland  to  the  small  streams  and  sand  islands  east  of  Point 
Barrow,  after  birds  and  eggs,  and  the  boys  from  the  small  camps  along 
the  coast  towards  Woody  Inlet  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  eggs  and 
small  birds,  such  as  they  can  kill  with  their  bows  and  arrows  or  catch 
in  snares.  They  say  that  the  parti(\s  which  go  east,  and  those  which 
visit  the  rivers  in  summer,  get  many  eggs  and  find  plenty  of  ducks, 
geese,  and  swans,  which  have  moltexl  their  fiight  feathers  so  that  they 
are  unable  fly. 

About  the  end  of  July  the  return  migration  of  the  ducks  begins.  At 
this  season  the  flocks,  which  are  generally  smaller  and  more  compact 
than  in  the  spring,  come  from  the  cast  along  the  northern  shore,  and 
ci'oss  out  to  sea  at  the  isthmus  of  Pernyft,  where  the  natives  assem- 
ble in  large  numbers  to  shoot  them  as  well  as  to  meet  with  the  Nuna- 
tanmiun.  All  the  people  who  have  been  scattered  along  the  coast  in 
small  camps  gra<lually  collect  at  this  season  at  Pernyu,  and  the  return- 
ing eastern  parties  generally  stoj)  there  two  or  three  (hiys;  while,  after 
tlu\y  have*  brought  their  families  biu*k  to  the  villages  the  men  frequently 
walk  up  to  Pernyft  for  a  day  or  two  of  duck  shooting.  The  tents  are 
l)itched  just  in  the  bend  of  Elson  Bay,  and  north  of  them  is  a  narrow 
phice  in  the  sandspit  over  wliich  the  ducks  often  pass.     Here  the  na- 
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tives  ilig  shallow  pits  in  the  gravel,  in  which  tlipy  pout  theiuwlves  with 
giiiirt  uQil  bolae.  A  line  of  pu^ts  is  set  up  along  thn  btmd  of  thi<  IttMich 
from  the  tents  almost  to  the  outlet  of  IniglcpQiiigln. 

When  a  light  breeze  is  blowing'  trom  the  northetwti  Iho  dncks,  no 
matter  how  far  off  shore  they  are  when  lirst  seen,  always  head  for  the 
jmint  ol'  laud  on  the  other  side  of  this  outlet,  probably  with  th«  inteu- 
tlon  of  following  the  line  of  lagoons  and  goiug  out  to  sea  farther  down 
the  i-oast,  as  they  sometimes  do.  When,  liowevor,  they  reawli  this  eritieal 
point  they  cati-.h  sight  of  the  [XJHts,  and  the  u»tive«  wlio  are  watching 
them  sliarply  set  up  a  shrill  yell.  Frightened  by  this  and  by  tlie  line 
of  posts,  nine  times  out  of  t«ii,  if  the  i':ry  in  given  at  the  right  moment, 
tlie  (IiU'ks  will  falt«r,  become  eonlbsed.  luid,  Utially,  (Milleeliug  into  a 
eoriipa<rt  body  will  whirl  along  the  lino  of  posts,  p;wt  thi!  t*nt«,  flying 
close  to  the  water,  and  turn  out  to  sfla  nt  the  first  o[H>ii  i«i>at'«,  which  is 
just  where  the  gunners  sire  t^osbed.  This  habit  of  yelling  tu  tVighteu 
the  dueks  and  bring  them  within  gunshot  lias  btten  observed  ou  the 
Siberian  cost  in  places  where  the  ducks  are  in  th«  habit  of  flying  in 
and  ont  (roni  lagoons  over  low  bars.'  Should  the  wind  blow  hard  from 
tlie  east,  how<^ver,  or  blow  from  auy  other  quarter,  the  ducks  do  not 
fly  in  such  abundauce,  nor  do  they  pay  much  att«ution  to  the  posts  or 
the  yelling,  but  offeii  keep  on  tbeir  course  down  the  lagoons,  or  head 
8ti;iiulii  for  till-  linuh  and  cross  wherever  they  strike  it.  The  latter  is 
giTiri;illy  the  li;iiiil  with  the  ohi  squaww.  who  come  rather  late  in  the 
niignitioMs,  while  the  blaik  brant  (Branta  nigricauH)  are  more  apt  to  go 
down  the  lagoorLS.  A  few  pintail  daeks  (Dafila  acuta),  are  ouca^ionally 
shot  at  tliis  tjeason,  and  are  sometimes  found  iu  the  two  little  village 
)Hiiids  (Tftseraru).  The  shooting  at  Pernyii  usually  lasts  till  tlie  mid- 
dle or  enil  of  September,  during  whieli  month  the  natives  also  shoot  a 
good  many  gulls  (Lariis  barroviarms  and  Ubodostethia  rosea)  as  they 
fly  along  the  shore. 

IMPLEMENTS    FOR    FISHING. 

Hooks  anti  linen. — ^Tlie  streams  and  lakes  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Point  Barrow  contain  no  fish,  and  there  is  comparatively  little 
fishing  in  the  sea.  Wlien  the  water  first  closes  in  the  autumn  uarrow 
tide  cracks  often  Ibrm  at  the  very  e«ige  of  the  beach.  At  these  cracks 
the  natives  fre<]uently  <;ateh  considerable  numbers  of  Polar  cod  (Bore- 
ogiulus  saida)  and  small  seulpins  (Cottus  quadricornis  and  C  decaa- 
trensis),  with  the  hook  and  line.    The  tackle  tor  this  fishing  consists  of 

I  Vnii  iliT  Lo^iiH-  aim  pflegton  JxdoD  Murgen  und  Abend  gruaso  Eolenschumi  ubsr  den  Orl  bin- 
wegimclideDiUtcre  lu  Hlegen.  Dann  wurdpn  dun'li  Preifeu  und  Schrelen  dl<- Thlerew  geSugsUgt. 
dniM  Hln  Ilirpn  Flug  ubwHrta  ricfatcWn  und  uun  diircb  die  inlt  grosser  Sieberhelt  gewurfKne  Scbloxiili^ 
odnrdurch  FlinUiiiicban«»  etreldit  werdeii  koonloii,  (Kul  Capel,  Kraim!  Brolhera,  Geognipbiiicho 
BlKllor.  VolApt-l,  p.  ^■ 
,  "ThD  Iilnla  wen  euily  vallM  rrom  their  ooiirse  of  Sight,  as  we  rrtpnitedl;  obaerred.  [f  a  dock 
■bduld  be  jHUlng  h  hundred  .rarda  or  more  lo  onr  side.  Ibe  UBtivea  would  utter  a  Innic,  peouKar  iry. 
andtheHoi^k  would  Iiini  in»Uatly  luunoiide  ind  sweep  liy  In  it  olrDuit.  tbiiii  affcinling  tbe  cuvulad 
apiHirliinliy  Tor  briuglng  dovD  same  of  tbeir  number."    (Cape  Wankarem),  Melsun.  Critise  of  ths 
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a  short  line  of  whalebone,  provided  with  a  Uttle  "squid"  or  artificial 
bait  of  ivory,  and  fastened  to  a  wooden  rod  abont  18  inclies  or  2  feet 
long.  Tlie  lur<»,  which  is  apparently  meant  to  represent  a  small  shrim]), 
is  kept  moving,  and  the  fish  bite  at  it.  Wc»  brought  home  two  com- 
plete sets  of  tackle  for  this  kind  of  fishing,  two  hues  without  rods  and 
twelve  lures  or  hooks.  No.  89548  [17.'^]  Fig.  204,  has  been  selected 
for  description. 

The  line  is  4()  inc^hes  long  and  made  of  four  strips  of  whaleb<me  0*1 
inch  wide,  fiistened  together  with  what  appear  to  be  *'waterknots." 
Two  of  the^!^  strips  are  of  hhutk  whalebone,  respectively  4^  and  9  inches 
long;  the  other  two  are  of  light  colored  whalebone  and  15A  and  11  inches 
long.  The  light  colore^l  end  is  mad(^  last  to  the  eye  in  the  small  end  of 
the  hook  as  follows:  The  end  is  passed  through  the  eye,  d(mbled  back 


Fig.  264.— Tarkle  for  shore  fiHhing. 

and  passe<l  through  a  siiigh*  knot  in  the  standing  part,  and  knotted 
nmnd  the  latter  with  a  similiir  knot  (F'ig.  2()5).  This  knot  is  the  one 
generally  used  in  fjistening  a  fishing  line  to  the  hook.  The  other  end 
is  doubled  in  a  short  bight  into  whi(*h  is  be^*ket-hit<5hed  one  end  of  a  bit 
of  sinew  thread  about  A  inche.s  lt>ng,  and  the  other  end  is  knotted 
uito  a  notch  at  one  en<l  of  the  hkI,  as  the  whalebone  would  be  too  stiff 
Uy  tie  s(H?un»ly  to  the  stick.  The  rod  is  a  roughly  whittled  sphnter  of 
California  redwood,  14^  in(*hes  h)ng.  The  body  of  the  lure  is  a  piece 
of  walrus  ivory  U  inche-s  long.  Thnmgh  a  hole  in  the  large  end  of  this 
is  driven  the  barbless  bra«s  hook,  with  a  broiwl  thin  plate  at  one  end 
bent  up,  fiush  with  the  convex  side.  When  not  in  use*  the  line  is  reeled 
lengthwise  on  the  rod,  secured  by  a  not<*h  at  each  end  of  the  latter,  and 
the  hook  stuck  into  the  wood  on  one  side  of 
the  rod.  The  hook  is  w<Mlge<l  into  the  body 
of  the  lure  with  a  bit  of  whalebone.  The 
other  specimen,  No.  89547,  [17.'Vi]  fi'om  the 
same  village,  is  almost  exactly  like  this,  but    ^^"  2«5.-Knot  of  line  mto  h.H,k. 

has  a  slightly  shorter  line,  ma^le  of  three  strips  of  bone,  of  which  the 
lower  two,  {is  before,  are  of  light  colored  whalebone.  The  object  of 
using  this  material  is  probably  to  render  the  part  of  the  line  which  is 
under  water  less  (M)nspicuous,  as  we  use  leaders  and  casting  lines  of 
transparent  silkworm  gut.  The  body  of  the  lure  is  made  of  old  brown 
walrus  ivory.  These  lures  are  I  iiu^h  to  l.J  inches  long,  and  vary  little 
in  the  shape  of  the  bo<ly  which  is  usually  made  of  walrus  ivory,  in 
most  casrs  <larkened  on  the*  surface  by  age  or  (charring,  so  that  wIkmi 
carved  into  shape  it  is  parti-colore^l,  blai^k  and  white.  The  body  is  often 
ornamented  with  small  colored  beads  inlaid  for  eyes  and  along  the  back 
(Fig.  2()()a,  No.  50H09  [153],  from  IJtkiavwIu). 

The  hook  is  usually  of  the  shape  describejrl  but  is  sometimes  simply  a 
slightly  recurved  spur  about  4- inch  long  as  in  Fig.  2666  (No.  56610  [160], 
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aim  ftoiu  trudarwlfii.     It  in  lunninjr  of  bnm  or  rapper,  rardy  of  iron. 

Two  ttertUtur  lure*  Croiu  L'Uwtrvln.  nn  Xo.  fifiTUfl  [laos  aod  13U}. 
The  Ont,  a,  tux  »  bmljr  at 
btaM  of  fbe  idouiI  nlnqNt, 
aad  a  copper  tMKik.  and  the 
frtbvr.  ft.  liafl  tbe  Ixxly  nuide 
tif  a  strip  (if  thin  liran*  to  the 
hMi-k  of  wbirb  is  fiwtcnMl  « 

JKr^ft.         "i         ^     /  I  linuporitwlorpfwter.  The 

■  Hli^  h-A  '"*"^  upiN-*arB  t<i  tte  tuu<le  of 

filL%^^  /JIH^  iin>niin<inon]i]ieriMi*k.    We 

/Iv^^L  /llK^.    V   ''^'*'^*^   iiiforniwl    llial    tlit-Me 

^  liin-s  wvrw  alwi  umiI  fi»r 
'iilvliio^  hidhII  fish,  trciiit, 
'  KineltA,  ami  perhapR  gray- 
lint!  io  tlip  rir^fK  in  tnim- 
tafT.  Sn.  «fl554  [ttSOJ.  Fig, 
:j<t7d,IVuin  rtkiuvwtu.u  pcr- 
hapH  iiiteDdMl  esulnmvely  for  thin  purpose,  as  it  i^  liirf^nr  tlian  the  otlicr«, 
(LO  iD<!h  long)  and  liighly  omain«nt<^l  witli  boa<t«.  Kig.  267fr,  Ho.  80783 
[lOUT],  is  one  of  ttioMt  beaded  liirvn  (2^  inrliea  long),  vith  -.m  iron  hcmk, 
iindunh(«iily  fur  rivor  Kxliiii);,  aa  it  bvloiifced  In  the 
"iii]»nil"  iiativp,  Ilfiliw'ga.  It  diflVrs  sliffbtly  i 
■baiw  frum  the  otbi^n,  having  two  »ye»  at  thi*  siuall 
end  into  whicb  in  faHtaned  a  b'^d«r  of  idiiew  braid  3 
inrhv*  long.  On  IhiH  are  Htruug  four  hliie  glawt  b<!nd(i 
mid  mie  ml  one. 

No. '  [ini|  Fig.  26ft,  from  Ctiti8%-wlfi,  i»  a  rod 

riggvd  for  fliihiiig  in  thu  riirer«.    Tlie  rod  is  a  roiigbly  i 

whittled  Htick  of  npruci*  or  pine,  27  inches  long.    One  I 

linn  in  43  and  thu  other  36  inches  long  and  each  is  I 

made  of  two  «trip»  of  whaleltinie  of  Ktiicli  tie  lower 

in  light  colored  as  usual.    The  shorter  line  carries  apio. 

Hinall  plain  ivory  lure  of  the  common  pattern,  and  the 

longer  one  a  little  flat  barbless  hook  of  copper  with  a  broad  flat  shank. 

Tbis  was  probably  scraiied  bright  and  used  witbout  bait.    The  lines  are 
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J  Fto.  ^«B.— Tackle  for  river  OgblDg. 

reeled  in  tlie  usual  manner  oii  the  rod,  and  the  hooks  caught  into  notches 
on  the  sides  of  it.    The  small  lures  are  called  nl'kslQ. 


number  eSkced. 
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Wlien  at  the  rivers  in  the  autumn  and  early  spring,  tliey  ilsh  for  burbot 
with  a  line  carrying  a  peculiar  large  hook  called  inkqliin,  which  is  baited 
with  ^  piet*e  of  whitefish.  There  are  two  forms  of  this  hook, 
whi^h  is  from  3  to  5J  inches  long.  One  form  difters  in  size  only 
from  the  small  nl'ksin,  but  is  always  of  white  ivorj  and  not 
bea<led  (Fig.  269,  No.  89550  [780 J  from  Utkiavwlii,  which  is  4^ 
inches  long  and  has  a  copper  hook).  The  hook  is  of  copi)er, 
brass  or  iron.  The  other  form,  which  is  perha])S  th(^  commcmer, 
has  a  narrow  flat  body,  slightly  bent,  and  seri'ated  on  the  edges 
to  give  a  firm  attachment  to  the  bait.  This  body  is  usually  of 
antler,  and  has  a  copper  or  iron  hook  either  spur- 
shaped  or  of  the  ccmimon  form  as  in  Fig.  270,  No.  vio.  270.— 
89553  [704]  from  Utkiav\\in,  which  hius  a  body  of  ^^^^^ 
walrus  ivory  4  inches  long  and  a  copper  hook.  Of  2<i  pattom. 
late  years,  snudl  cod  hooks  obtained  from  the  ships  have 
been  adapted  to  these  b(Mlies,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  271,  No.  89552 
[841 J  from  Utkiavwin.  The  shank  of  the  hook 
lias  been  half  imbedded  in  a  longitudinal  groove 
on  the  flatter  side  of  the  Ixnly,  with  the  bend  of 
the  hook  projecting  about  ^  inch  beyond  the  tip 
of  the  latter.  The  ring  of  the  hook  has  been 
bent  open  ami  the  end  sunk  into  the  body.  The 
hook  is  hehl  (m  by  two  lashings  of  sinew,  one  at 
eaeh  end  of  the  shank. 

No.  56594  [32]  from  Utkiavwin  is  like  the  pre- 
ceding, but  has  a  larger  hook,  which  from  the 
bend  to  the  point  is  wrapped  in  a  piec*e  of  deer 
skin  with  the  flesh  side  out,  and  wound  with 
sinew  having  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  point  of  the 
iM.t  luiok,  let  hook.     Tliis  is  i)robably  to  hide  th(»  ])oint  when  \  Jfijl 

paticm.'  the  hook  is  baited.  No.  56594  \Uu]  frcmi  Ttki- 
avwlfi,  has  the  hook  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  bo<ly  in- 
stead of  the  flat  side.  The  nmnner  in  whi<'h  these  hooks 
are  baited  is  shown  in  Fig.  272,  which  reiiresents  a  c^omplete  ^'o-^^  "-i^"«*bot 

c'  7  L  X  iuH»k,   made  of 

set  of  burbot  tackle  (No.  89546  [946])  brought  in  and  sold  by    cod  hook, 
some  ITtkiavwin  natives,  just  as  th(\v  had  been  using  it  in  the  autumn 
of  1882  at  Kuaru  or  Kulugrua.    A  i)iece  of  whitetish,  flesh  and  skin, 
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Fig.  272.— Burbot  tackle,  baited. 

with  the  scales  removed  is  wrapped  round  the  hook  so  as  to  make  a  club- 
shaped  body  4^  inches  long  and  is  sewed  up  along  one  side  with  cotton 
twine.    The  copper  spur  projects  through  the  skin  on  the  other  side. 
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This  hook  wniUd  not  hold  the  fish  unless  it  wt-re  "  BorROil, "  but  the  vora- 
cious burlx>t  always  swallows  its  prey.  In  dressiag  th«Mi  fish  for  the 
tablo,  whit«flsh  of  iioiisidiu-iihle  nizv  were  trerjuently  fxmnd  in  tjiem. 
Tliwlineiitof  wlialfbuHPlilfe  tlionciilready  «ie»eril*<i  butu  Utth^  stouter, 
TS  iucb&s  lung,  mid  niadv  oi'  sevt'n  )>iiM;t!S,  nil  lilut-k.  Thi>  (•iid  of  the  Huh 
in  fUstciiud  into  an  oy«  in  the  small  t-iid  of  a  rough  dub-shiiiwd  «mkt'r  of 
walma  ivory.  43  inches  long.  There  is  another  eye  at  the  largo  end  of 
the  sinker,  for  ttie  attachment  of  a  leader  of  double  sinew  braid  5^  inches 
long  connecting  the  hook  with  the  sinker. 

The  reel,  which  tterves  also  sm  a  short  rod,  is  of  yellow  pine  19^  inches 
long.  When  the  line  is  reeled  up,  the  honk  is  caught  into  the  wood  on 
one  side  of  the  reel.  No.  8»it4it  [946|  is  a  similar  set  of  baited  tackle, 
bought  from  the  same  nativKs.  diU'eriug  li-om  the  preceding  only  in  pro- 
portions, having  a  longer  Hnp — H  fe«>t  and  (i  inehes — and  a  somewhat 
larger  bait.     We  also  pronired  two  aets  of  burbot  tackle  unbaited. 

One  of  these  (>'o.  5r>r>43  [a*(|  from  Utkiavwin)  has  a  whale- 
bone line  14  feet  long,  and  n  roughly  oetahednil  sinker  of 
waJms  ivory  3  inches  long  and  IJ  in  diameter.  The  hnok, 
which  is  joined  to  the  sinker  a*  bcforu  by  a  leader  of  slout 
sinew  braid,  is  of  the  scMioiid  pattcjn,  with  serratwl  eilges, 
and  a  copper  Uook.  The  leader  is  neatly  spliced  into  tlua. 
Theother.No.5(ifl44[18"],aisftfVomITtkiavwln,hii8nosinkor 
and  a  hook  with  a  club-nhiipi'd  Ixidy  and  iron  spur.  It  was 
probably  put  together  ftir  sale,  as  it  is  new.  The  sinkers,  of 
wliich  we  cjillcct^M;!  five,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are 
always  about  the  same  weight  and  eithei'  club-shaped  ot 
roughly  octahedral.  They  arc  always  of  walrus  ivory  and 
usually  carelessly  made.  Fig.  273  (No.  56577  [260])  rcpre.- 
seut«  oue  of  these  sinkers  (kfbiea),  on  which  there  is  .some 
no.  ITS.-  attempt  at  ornamentation.  On  tlie  larger  are  two  eyes 
iTory-inkw,  and  the  outline  of  a  mouth  like  a  shark's,  incised  and  filled 
in  with  bliuk  refuse  oil, 

A  similar  line  and  reel  are  used  for  catching  polar  f;od  in 
th(^  spring  and  late  winter  thn)ugh  the  ice  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore.  These  lines  ai-e  10  or  15  fathoms  long,  and 
pi-o^-ided  with  a  heavy  sinker  of  ivory,  copper,  or  rarely 
lead,  to  which  are  attached  by  whalebone  leaders  of  unequal 
length,  two  little  jiggers  like  Fig.  274  (the  property  of  the 
writer,  from  TTtkiavwiri).  This  is  of  white  walrus  ivory,  2J 
inches  long  anrl  ^  in  diameter  at  the  largest  part.  Tlie 
two  slendei'  hooks  are  of  copper  and  are  secured  by 
wedges  of  whalelxnu'.  This  makes  a  contrivance  re- 
sembling the  sijiiid  jigs  used  by  our  fishermen.  These  , 
jiggers  are  sometimes  mmie  wholly  of  copper,  which  is 
8craj>ed  bright.  fi"     s"< 

This  fishery  begins  with  the  return  of  the  sun,  about  the  J^»r  to!?^'^ ' 
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1st  of  February,  and  continues  when  the  ice  is  favorable  until  the  season 
is  so  far  advanced  that  the  ice  has  begun  to  melt  and  IxHrome  rotten.  The 
fish  are  especially  to  be  found  in  places  where  tliere  is  a  good-sized 
field  of  the  season's  ice,  3  or  4  feet  thick,  inclosed  by  hummocks,  and 
they  sometimes  occur  in  very  great  numbers.  In  1882  there  was  a  large 
field  of  this  kind  about  2  miles  from  the  village  and  the  fishing  was 
carried  on  with  great  success,  but  in  1883  the  ice  was  so  much  broken 
that  the  fish  were  very  scar<*.e.  Some  lads  caught  a  few  early  in  the 
season,  but  the  fishery  was  soon  abandoned. 

A  hole  about  a  foot  in  diameter  is  made  through  the  ice  with  an  ice 
pick,  and  the  fragments  dipped  out  either  with  the  long-handled  whale- 
bone scoop,  or  the  little  dip]>er  made  of  two  pieces  of  antler  mount-ed 
on  a  handle  about  2  feet  long,  whi(*h  everybody  carries  in  the  winter. 
The  line  is  unreeled  and  let  down  through  the  hole  till  t\w  jigs  hang 
about  a  foot  from  the  bottom.  The  fisherman  holds  in  his  left  hand  the 
dipper  above  mentioned,  with  which  he  keeps  the  hole  clear  of  the  ice 
crysttils,  which  form  very  quickly,  and  in  his  right  the  reel  which  he 
jerks  continually  up  and  down.  The  fish,  attriR*t<>d  by  the  white  ''Jiggers,'' 
begin  nosing  around  them,  when  the  upwanl  jerk  of  the  line  hooks  one 
of  them  in  the  under  jaw  or  the  belly.  As  soon  a.s  the  fisherman  feels 
the  fish,  he  (*atches  a  bight  of  the  line  with  the  scooj)  in  his  left  hand 
and  draws  it  over  to  the  left;  then  catches  the  line  below  this  with  the 
reel  and  draws  it  over  to  the  right,  an<l  so  on,  thus  reeling  the  line  up 
in  long  hanks  on  these  two  sticks,  without  touching  the  wet  line  with 
his  fingers. 

When  the  fish  is  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  ice,  he  is  detached  from 
the  barbless  hook  with  a  dextrous  jerk,  and  almost  instantly  freezes  solid. 
The  elastic  whalebone  line  is  thrown  oft'  the  stick  without  kinking  and 
let  down  again  through  the  hole.  When  fish  are  plentifid,  they  are  caught 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  IuiuIcmI  up,  sometimes  one  cm  each  "jigger."  If 
th(^  fisherman  finds  no  fish  at  the  first  hole  he  moves  to  another  part  of 
the  field  and  tries  again  until  he  succe(»ds  in  ** striking  a  school."  The 
fish  vary  in  abundance  on  ditVerent  days,  being  sometimes  so  plentiful 
that  I  have  known  two  or  three  childn^n  to  catch  a  bushel  in  a  few  hours, 
while  some  days  very  few  ar<»  to  be  taken.  In  addition  to  the  pohar 
cod,  a  few  sculpins  are  also  caught,  and  occasionally  the  two  species  of 
Lycodes  (L.  turn(*rii  and  coccinens)  which  voracious  fish  sometimes  seize 
the  little  ])olar  cod  struggling  on  the  *'jigger"  and  are  thus  caught 
themselves.  This  fishery  is  chiefiy  carried  on  by  the  women,  children, 
and  old  men,  who  go  out  in  parti(\s  of  fivi*  or  six,  though  the  hunters 
sometimes  go  fishing  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  <lo.  There  were 
generally  thirty  or  forty  people  out  at  the  fishing-ground  every  day  in 
1882. 

JiggcTs  of  this  pattern  appear  to  be  used  at  Pitlekaj,  from  Nordends- 
kiold's  description,^  but  I  have  seen  no  account  either  there  or  elsewhere 


'Vega,  vol.  2,  p.  110. 
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of  tlin  peuuliar  mctboil  of  reeliiiif  «p  the  lint'  sufL  aa  w*  «iw  iit  Point 
Barrow.  Lines  of  wli^eltoiie  »t«  vety  romnioD  among  tlie  h^itkimo 
generally. '  and  i)whttiw  this  materlftl  is  prpfrrAble  to  auy  other  for 
B«hing  ill  this  cold  ivkiod.  for  not  only  <Ioo«  tho  nlatitic  whnlelMHie 
tiiwcut  kinklug,  but  the  U:u  wliit-h  I'ormti  iiiKtaatly  on  the  wet  line 
in  winter  does  not  lulhere  to  it,  bnt  can  fUHJIy  W  ithiiken  off.  Xo.  lUiitia 
[41U]  is  11  Hue  HI  feet  iind  10  iar-heH  long  and  <HIQ  iiiidi  in  dianietiTr,  iniulu 
of  hotnaii  hair,  neatly  braided  in  a  round  braid  with  lour  stxaudH.  Thin 
was  called  a  tlsbiiig  liiif,  but  wiis*  the  only  one  of  the  kind  seen. 
Fishhooks  of  tho  kind  described,  willi  a  body  of  l»one  or  ivoiy,  wlilelt 
serves  for  a  hue,  aniied  with  a  spur  oi'  bent  hook  of  metal,  without  » 
barb,  seem  to  be  the  pre\'ai1ing  typt'  amoiigHt  tlie  Eskimo.  In  the 
region  ahont  Norton  Sound  (as  uliowii  by  the  extenmve  roUectioDS  (»f 
Mr.  Nelson  and  others)  this  is  ofteu  conyerted  into  an  elaborate  inreby 
attaclifn;;  pendants  of  h(>nd.s,  bits  of  the  i-ed  beak  of  the  puffin,  etc. 
Criintz  uientioTiK  a  Mnitlar  cit«tom  in  Oreenlund  of  bnltiuf;  a  hook  with 
bendrt," 

Kets  {Kubra). — The  most  important  fishery  at  tile  river.s  is  eairied  on 
by  means  of  gill-net*,  set  under  the  ice,  and  viHit'Od  e%-er>'  few  daj*K.  In 
these  are  taken  hirge  numbers  of  all  three  siwies  of  whit«llsh  (Core- 
gonus  kenieotti,  (\  uelsoni,  ajid  C  luurettje.)  The  collection  oonttUus 
tiiree  BiKM-jmens  of  these  net«,  two  of  whalebone  and  one  of  aiutsw.  No. 
56754  [147],  Fij?.  2T5,  is  a  typical  whnleboni'  net.  It  is  long  and  shal- 
low, 70  meshes  long  and 
21  deep,  ina<1e  of  Hno 
strips  of  whalebone  fast- 
eniHl  together  a«  iu  thtt 
whalelMtne  fishing  lines. 
Mttst  of  the  whalebone  is 
black,  but  n  tfcw  light  eol- 
'  ored  strips  are  intermixed 
if  random.  The  length 
it"  the  inesli  is  ,1J  inclieH. 
:iiid  the  knot  used  ill  iiiak- 
fng  them  is  the  ordinary 
netting-knot.  When  not 
in  use  the  net  is  rolleil  up  into  a  compact  ball  and  tied  up  with  a  bit 
of  string.  When  set,  tliis  net  is  21  feet  7  inches  long  and  3  feet  4 
inches  deep.  The  other  whalebone  net  (No.  56753  |172],  also  from 
TTtkiavwIn),  is  similar  to  this,  but  slightly  larger,  being  87  meshes  (25 
feet)  long  and  22  (3  feet  9  inches)  <ieep.    The  length  of  mesh  is  3  J  inches. 


'  '  Tlirlr  Lluts  Hre  mailx  of  WhnlplwnM,  vu 
^li-.GreenlHDd.  p.  107.  Sopalsn,  Cninli.  vol 
>ns  <rhli;b  ODDUIn  many  vhnlpbono  lliica  £ 

"  iDsleailoralinit.  thc-jrimt  <in  Ihohook  s 
iliing  fi.r  wiilpinHi.  Htatflrj-  of  r.KeoUnd.  vt 


Trayiinfllluidlhiii, 


id  logether." 
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Fig.  21ii  (uuit  of  web)  U  ii  lu-t  (So.  5G752  [171]  from  the  same  village) 
of  the  same  mesli  and  depth,  but  284  itiesliGH 
{fitt    feet)    long    tiiid    ma<Ie    of   twi^t^d    sinew 
twine. 

I  bad  no  opportunity  of  t»:eing  the  inetho<i  <>f  > 
setting  these  nets  under  the  i(re,  but  it  is  proba- 
bl>  the  sauK  is  th  it  used  ni  setting  the  seal  nets. 
When  in  camp  it  Pemju  in  the  sumnKtr,  the  •■'"'■^''— "■'"'■  "^•'"f^*""'- 
nnti\Ls  set  thew  nets  m  the  shoal  water  of  Elson  Bay,  at  right  angles 
to  tlie  l)e<ub,  with  i  stake  at  each  end  of  the  net.  Tliey  are  set  by  a 
uian  111  H  kayitk,  dnd  m  thtm  are  gilled  considerable  iiuniliers  of  white- 
fish  two  speciCK  oi  salmon  (Oneorhynehns  gorbuscha  and  O.  nerka) 
and  anoccasioual  trout  (Siholinus  lualma).  They  take  these  nets  east 
with  thtm  on  then  sumniLrtxpeditions,  but  we  did  not  learn  the  method 
of  using  them  it  this  st  ison  Perhaps  they  are  sometimes  used  for 
M.iDing  on  the  beach,  is  Thomas  Simpson  says  that  the  Eskimo  at 
Uerstbel  Islaud  (probablv  KfiilmMlIn)  sold  his  party  "some  flue  sal- 
mon trout,  tiken  in  a  some  of  whalel>one,  which  they  draggeil  ashore 
b\  niuiiis  ot  several  slcndei  i«)les  spliced  together  to  a  great  length."' 
An  Utkiavwin  iiativi^  told 
us  that  be  found  trout  (Sal- 
vctinns  malnia)  so  plentiftil 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Colville,  in  1882,  that  he  fed 
hiK  dugs  with  them. 

Fig.  277  is  a  peculiar  net 
or  lish-traii  (So.  .W755  [190]) 
from  rtkiavwiii,  the  only 
speeinii-n  of  the  kind  seen. 
It  is  a  eouical,  wide-mouthed 
bag,  S  feet  4  inches  long  and 
5J  feet  wide  at  tlie  uumth, 
netted  all  in  one  piece  of 
twiRte<l  sinew,  with  a  2^-ineh 
inesh.  This  was  brought 
over  for  sale  at  an  early  date, 
betbn-  wc  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  natives, 
and  we  only  learned  that  it 
was  set  permanently  for 
catching  fish,  Uufortunate- 
ly,  we  never  saw  another 
specimen,  and  through  the 
press  of  other  duties  never 
happened  to  make   further 
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iuqiiiries  abuut  it.  From  its  tjliftpe  it  wnu)d  appear  na  f f  it  were  iiiuant 
to  bit  Ket  in  a  stceaui  with  the  mnutli  tuwards  tiit^  cuiTt-tit.  ThiA  i^oti- 
trivjiiice  is  calleil  H^pntln,  wliieli  cori'BsjMindB  to  the  Orepiilaiidic  napntit, 
a  daia  f<ji'  catching  flsli. 

From  all  a<:<?oiiutH,  tliv  natives  east  of  tin*  Amlerson  Rivet  region  were 
ignorant  of  tbv  uw)  of  tla*  net  before  they  niatle  tbe  acquaintance  of  tLn 
whit«H,'  though  they  now  use  it  in  seTeriil  placket,  iih  in  Greenland  uiid 
Labrador.  Tlie  earliest  explorers  on  the  northwest  coast,  Iiowever,  found 
both  liitli  and  Heal  nets  in  use,  though,  as  I  havealresdy  mentioneil,  the 
seal  net  was  spoken  uf  at  Point  Barrow  a&  a  comparatively  recent  in- 
vention.  At  the  present  da,T,  net«  are  usetl  all  along  the  eotist 
U  fioin  the  Maekenzieand  Anderson riverfi(i<eeMaeFarl8ne.'sCol- 
Icrtiou )  n't  far  south  at  least  as  the  Yukon  delta.'  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  whether  gill  nets  are  used  in  the  delta  of  the 
Kiixkoquim.  Petroff"  mentions  hsh  traps  and  dip  nets  meraly. 
Tliat  the  natives  of  Kadiak  formerly  had  no  nets  I  infer  from 
I'etroff's  statement  *  that "  of  late  they  have  begun  to  use  seines 
of  whale  sinew."  Nets  are  generally  used  on  the  Sibei'iun 
coast.  We  observed  them  ourselves  ut  Plover  Bay,  and  Nor- 
deiiskiiild'^  deseribes  the  net^used  at  Pitleki:^,  whlchare  made 
of  sinew  thread.  It  is  atmostcertain  that  the  American  Eskimo 
li'iinied  the  use  of  the  net  (ram  the  Siberians,  as  they  did  (lie 
habit  of  smoking,  sinee  the  use  of  the  gill  net  appears  to  have 
lici'n  limited  to  precisely  the  same  region  us  the  Siberian  form 
of  tobaceo  pijie.' 

iSpeara. — The  only  evidence  which  we  have  oftheuseof  spears 
for  catching  flsh  in  this  region  is  a  Bjngle  sptwimen.  No.  H!)90l 
|]2^7],  Fig.  278,  trom  TJtkiavwIfi,  which  was  newly  and  rather 
carelessly  made  for  sale,  but  intended,  as  we  were  told,  for  8]>ear- 
ing  flsh.  Thishas  a  roughly  whittled  shaft,  of  spnxce,  UIJ 
inches  long,  armed  at  one  end  with  three.prongs.  The  middle 
prong  is  of  whalebone.  4J  inches  long,  inserted  into  the  tip  of 
tlie  shaft,  which  is  cut  into  a  short  neck  anc(  whipped  with  sinew. 
Flo. 278-  Thesideprongsarealsoofbone,  Oinchesloug.  Through  the  tip 
risii-i-'ar,  ofeachisdrivena  sharp,  slender  slightly  recurved  spur  of  bone, 
about  li  iuches  long.  Each  prong  is  fastened  to  the  shaft  with  two  small 
wooden  treenails,  and  they  are  braced  with  a  flgure-of-eight  lashing  of 
sinew  through  holes  in  the  side  prongs  and  around  the  middle  one.  The 
side  prongs  are  somewhat  elastic,  so  that  when  the  spear  is  struck  down 


1  The  nreenUnJet,  usnl  n  «.r1.  of  n 
{MnllDtiiB  rillosae).  Egfdc.  Oreealn 
or  the  lireenlanderB  iu  I5S^  "They  i 
Voj-agee,  etc.  (1689|,  p.  7t«. 


«op  net.  not  aoen  at  Point  Borrew,  for  rmtchLng  fi 
.  ■ml  Cranti,  rol.  1.  p.  05.  Ji>hn  DhvIi,  howerer. 
I  to  take  their  Bxh  of  the  Unn«  nf  n  vhale."    Hkkli 
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on  the  back  of  a  fish  they  spring  apart  and  allow  the  middle  prong  to 
pierce  hiin,  and  then  spring  back  so  that  the  spurs  either  catch  in  his 
sides  or  meet  below  his  belly,  i)recisely  on  the  principle  of  the  '*  patent 
eel  spear."  This  implement  is  almost  identical  with  one  in  the  National 
Museum  from  Hudson  Bay,  which  appears  to  be  in  general  use  among 
the  eastern  Eskimo.*  The  name,  kflki'bua,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  used  by  the  ea^^tern  natives  (kakkle-wc^i,  Pany,  and  kakivak, 
Kumlien).  This  spear  is  admirably  adapted  for  catching  large  fish  in 
shallow  rockv  streams  where  a  net  can  not  be  used,  or  where  thev  are 
caught  by  dams  in  tidal  streams  in  the  manner  described  by  Egede  and 
Crantz.  There  is  so  little  tide,  however,  on  the  northwest  tioast,  that 
this  method  of  fishing  can  not  be  jwacticed,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  locality  in  the  range  of  the  Point  Barrow  natives,  a  region  of  open 
shoal  beaches,  and  rivers  free  of  rocks,  where  this  spear  could  be  used 
in  which  a  net  would  not  serve  the  purjMise  much  better.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  scarcity  of  these  spears  and  the  general  use  of  nets,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  spear  is  an  ancient  weapon,  formerly  in 
general  use,  but  driven  out  of  fashion  by  the  introduction  of  nets. 

FLINT   WORKING. 

These  people  still  retain  the  art  of  making  flint  arrow  and  spear- 
heads, and  other  implements  such  as  the  blades  for  the  skin  s(trapers  to  be 
hereafter  described.  Many  of  the  flint  arrowheads  and  spear  points  al- 
ready described  were  made  at  Nuwilk  or  Utkiavwifi  especially  for  sale 
to  us  and  are  as  finely  formed  and  neatly  finished  as  any  of  the  ancient 
ones.  The  flints,  in  many  cases  water-worn  pebbles,  appear  to  have 
been  splintered  by  percussion  into  fragments  of  suitable  sizes,  and  these 
8haq)-edged  spalls  are  flaked  into  shape  by  means  of  a  little  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  short,  straight  rod  of  some  hard  material  mounted 
in  a  short  curved  haft.  We  collected  nine  of  these  tools  (kl'gli)  of 
which  two  have  no  blades.  No.  89262  [1223]  figured  in  Point  Barrow 
Report,  Ethnology,  PI.  iii.  Fig.  7,  has  been  selected  as  the  type.  The 
handle  is  of  walrus  ivory,  7*8  inches  long,  straight  and  nearly  cylin- 
dricfil  for  about  4J  inches,  then  bending  down  like  a  saw  handle  and 
spread  out  into  a  spatulate  butt.  Fitted  into  a  deep  groove  on  the  top 
of  the  handle  so  that  its  tip  projects  1*8  inches  beyond  the  tip  of  the 
latter  is  a  slender  four-sided  rcnl  of  whale's  bone,  4*7  inches  hmg.  This 
is  held  in  i)lace  by  two  simjde  lashings,  one  of  cotton  twine  and  the 
other  of  seal  thong.    The  flint  to  be  flaked  is  held  in  the  left  hand  and 


I  Kumlien  H  (loHrri)>tion  ((!oiitributions,  p.  37,  Ciinibcrlancl  (tiilf)  would  apply  almost  word  for  word 
to  this  fli)car,  and  Captain  Parry,  (Second  Voyage,  p.  509)  deaorihes  a  very  similar  on©  in  u»e  at  Iglulik. 
Tho  "  Pen-h,  headiKl  with  two  sharp-hooked  Bones, "  for  spetiring  salmon— <:alled  in  the  Grenlandsk 
Ordbog,  kakiak,  "en  Lyster  (n»ed  to  ellor  tre  Pigge")— mentionwl  by  Egede  (Greenland,  p.  108)  is  prob- 
ably the  same  thing,  and  a  similar  spear  is  spoken  of  by  Rae  (Narrative,  p.  172)  as  in  use  at  Kepulso 
Bay.  A  similar  we^ipon,  de8rril>ed  by  Dr.  Rink  as  '*  Mit  cinom  in  brittischen  Columbien  vorkommeudeD 
identisch,"  was  found  in  east  Greenland  (Deutsche  Geographisohe  Blatter,  vol.  9,  p.  234).  Seethe 
description  of  the  spear  found  by  S<;hwatka  at  Back's  Great  Fish  River  (Nimrod  in  the  North,  p.  139), 
also  described  by  Elutschak  (Als  Eskimo,  etc.,  p.  120). 
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]>n*>sHi  a;riiiiist  t}i«'  tieshy  part  i9f  the  |)alin  which  Ken'ei«  as  a  cushion 
aij<l  is  proUM'tc^I  by  wi-ariu;^  a  thick  dccr-skiii  mitten.  The  tool  is  firmly 
ip-iisiH'tl  well  forward  in  the  ri^ht  han<l  with  the  thamb  on  top  of  the 
bhi«h'  and  by  pressing;  the  |K>int  steadily  on  the  e<l^e  of  the  flint«  flakes 
of  tlir  (U'siied  size  are  nia4ie  to  dy  off  from  the  under  surface. 
T\u'^'  \4Ht\s  vary  little  in  pattern,  but  an' made  of  different  materials. 


Fui.  'i71>.— Kliut  rtakirs 


Hard  bone  ai)pears  to  have  Imhmi  the  commonest  material  for  the  blade, 
as  thrw  (mt  of  the  seven  blades  art*  of  this  substance.  One  specimen 
(Xo.  802(>3  [T^Mi]  from  l^tkiavwln)  has  a  blade  of  iron  of  the  same  shape 
but  only  2  incjhes  lon^r.  No.  H1)2<U  [1001]  also  from  Utkiax-wlfi,  Fig. 
279^1,  has  a  short  blade  r>f  black  flint  flake<l  into  a  four-sided  rod  IJ 
inches  lon^.  This  is  held  in  place  by  a  whipping  of  stout  seal  thong 
tightened  by  thrusting  a  splinter  of  w^ooil  in  at  the  back  of  the  groove. 

Two  specimens  (Nos.  892riOf794]  Fig. 279ft  and  892(>1  [1216] 
both  from  Ktkiavwln)  have  blades  of  the  pe<*uliar  Xui;suknan 
concretions  ju'eviously  described.  Kacli  is  an  oblong  pebble 
wedg(»d  into  the  groove  and  secured  by  a  lashing  as  usual. 
No.  H9269  [  794 1  has  a  haft  of  antler.  This  is  rather  the  com- 
nion(»st  material  Un-  the  haft.  Two  specimt»ns  have  hafts  of 
walrus  JvtH'v  and  three  of  fossil  ivory.  The  length  of  the  haft 
i>  IVnni  <»  to  s  jnclies,  of  the  ]>la(le  l*.")  to  t-7  Indies.  Fi^.  L'SO 
1  No.  s<)i><;r»  |t>71>|  tVoMi  Xuwnk)  is  the  haft  ot'oneoftlK^se  r(M)ls, 
made  of  tos>jl  i\ory.  yellow  iVoni  a;L:e  and  staineil  l)rown  in 
J^  hiolelies.  which  ^hows  the  way  in  whieir  the  gro(>v<*  tor  the 
l)iade  wa^e\ea\  aJed,  namely,  by  boring  a  series  (►flarge  round 
holes  and  enltin<;  away  the  material  between  tliem.  The  n*- 
mains  of  the  holes  are  still  t(>  be  seen  in  tin*  bottom  of  the 
ui'oove.  'i'he  ti|M)f  this  liaft  IuisImmmi  rcMighly  earved  into  a 
bear's  head  with  the  eves  and  nostrils  incised  anti  tilled  with 
,,  .,_,,,  ,,  ..black  dirt,  ami  the  eves,  nostrils,  and  mouth  of  a  human 
*)niii.i  H.iKn  fjicc  have  been  ru<Iely  incised  on  the  under  side  of  the  butt 
and  als(>  blacUen<Ml.  All  this  carving  is  n(*w  and  was  done  with  the 
view  of  inci'easin«;  the  market  value  of  tin' object.  Tin*  original  (Mua- 
nientation  consists  <>f  an  incised  ])attern  on  the  u|)per  surtace  of  the 
butt,  <'olor<*d  with  red  ocher  which  has  turned  black  from  age  and  dirt. 
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Fig.  281  (No.  89782  [1004^])  is  one  of  these  tools,  very  neiitly  made, 
with  a  hafb  of  reindeer  antler  and  a  bone  blade,  se- 
cured by  a  whipping  of  seal  thong  which  belongs 
with  the  "kit"  of  tools  owned  by  the  "inland"  na- 
tive, IlftO[)w'ga.  Mr.  Nelson  collected  a  number  of 
specimens  of  this  tool  at  various  points  on  the  north- 
west coast  firom  Point  Hope  as  far  south  as  Norton 
Bay,  but  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  its  use  elsewhere. 

FIEE  MAKING. 

Drills. — In  former  times  fire  wa«  obtained  in  the 
method  common  to  so  many  savages,  from  the  heat 
developed  by  the  friction  of  the  end  of  a  stick  worked 
like  a  drill  against  a  piece  of  soft  wood.  This  in- 
strument was  still  in  use  at  least  as  late  as  1837,^  but 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  abandoned  at  Point 
Barrow  at  the  time  of  the  Plover^s  visit,  though  still 
in  use  at  Kotzebue  Sound.' 

A  native  of  Nuwtik  one  day  brought  down  for  sale 
what  he  said  was  an  exact  model  of  the  ancient  fire  drill,  m6otIn.  This  is 
No.89822  [1080],  Fig.  282.  The  drill  is  a  stick  of  pine  12  inches  long,  shaped 
like  the  shaft  of  a  common  perforating  drill,  brought  to  a  blunt  but  rounded 


Fio.  281.— Flint  flaker 
with  bone  blade. 


Fio.  1!82.— Fire  drill  with  mouthpioco  and  stuck. 

[)oiiit.  This  is  worked  by  a  string,  without  bow  or  handles,  consisting 
of  a  strip  of  the  skin  of  the  bearded  seal,  40  inches  long,  and  has  for  a 
mouthpiece  the  astragalus  bone  of  a  reindeer,  the  natural  hollow  on  one 
side  serving  as  a  socket  for  the  butt  of  the  drill.^    The  point  of  the  drill 

I ''Their  own  clumsy  method  of  producing  fire  is  by  friction  with  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  in  the 
manner  of  a  drill."— (T.  Simpson,  Narrative,  p.  162.) 

*  Dr.  Simpson,  op.  cit.,  p.  242. 

'  Compare  NordcnskioUVs  figure  of  the  fire  drill  in  use  at  Pitlekivj  (Vega,  vol.  2,  p.  121),  which  has  a 
similar  bone  for  a  socket,  held  not  in  the  mouth  but  in  the  left  hand. 
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in  m;i(In  U)  wnrk  against  tii«  itplit  Hui'fac«  of  a  stick  of  spriicu  IS  incliea 
long,  along  the  middle  of  wtiioli  is  cut  a  giL^li,  to  give  tbe  drUl  u  start. 
Tliree  iMinidistant  circular  pits,  cliarreil  aud  bliwiUtMiwl,  woi-e  borod  out 
by  tlie  tip  of  the  drill,  wtiicli  developed  licjit  enough  to  set  tire  to  the 
sawdust  produced.  Tinder  was  probably  used  to  catch  and  hold  the 
fire. 

Most  authors  who  have  treatwl  i>f  the  Eskimo  have  de8crit>cil  an 
instninieut  of  this  sort  in  Dse  either  iu  former  times  or  at  the  preseut 
day.' 

Among  most  Eskimo,  however,  a  liow  is  used  to  work  the  drill.  The 
only  exceptions  t«>  this  rule  appears  to  have  beeu  theaueieiit  Greeiiland- 
ers  and  lie  people  of  Hudson  Hay  (ueo  the  passages  ttom  llakluyt., 
Craiitz,  and  Ellis,  just  quoted.)  Chamisso,  however,*  speaks  of  seeing 
the  Aleutians  at  Unalaska  profluc©  Are  by  means  of  a  stick  workeil  by 
a  string  making  two  turns  abont  the  fltiok  and  held  and  drawn  with 
both  hands,  with  the  upper  end  of  tlte  stick  turning  iu  a  piece  of  wood 
held  in  the  mouth.  When  a  piece  of  flr  was  tuniwl  against  another  piece 
of  the  same  wcM)d  Are  was  often  pro<Iured  in  a  few  seeouds.  This  pasAago 
appears  to  have  escaped  the  usually  ke«n  observation  of  Mi'.  W.  H. 
Dall,  who,  si)oakiug  of  the  ancient  Aleutians,  says:  " The 'fiddle-bow 
drill'  was  an  instrument  largely  useil  in  their  carving  and  working  bone 
and  ivory;  but  for  obtaining  Are  but  two  pieces  of  quarz  weiv  stmck 
together,"  etc.' 

<llsaH!«,  NUnrallBl,  toI.  18,  pt.  0,  |i.  MH.  apeaka  nf  n  lira  itrtll  a»d  at  Smith  Sonod  wilb  n  bow  wid 
a  moulbplere  of  ivory. 

A  OiwnlanilDr;  tcwDbyJoho  Uarii.  In  ISSS.  "  iH-ganne  lo  IciDdle  ■  fin.  in  hlsniMner;  hetoakapleot 
of  A  board,  wbureln  was  a  hole  bilfn  ihunjir:  lutii  tlial  bn  put*  tbu  end  of  *  roOd  (Ucke  lUiennbia 
budilaOi^  wetting  the  imd  tbnraor  In  trains,  anil  in  fubkn  of  » tuner,  vltb  ■  pleiw  af  letbar,  b;  hi* 
violent  niotloniloUlTMlnpHidUypnHlnc*  Bn-."— HaVluyfit  Voyapw.  Btr.  (LStBI,  p.  TW, 

'■TbuytjtkomihDriniiirLiirilryirirTrao,  upon  wbtpbtbpy  nibanoihBrPiwwofhunlTrouil,  lillhy  Uio 
oanUnued  Mutton  the  Fir  cMtobiw  Fire."— K({edo,  (Iroenland.  p.  i;i7. 

'■If  thoir  fli*  goea  iiul,  Ibey  can  kIniUo  it  w[ain  by  tnniinji  roiinrl  a  M\et  rety  qiiiok  with  u  airing 
through  «  hole  in  a  ploco  of  wood."— Cranti.  Hialory  of  Greenbinct.  vol.  I,  p.  1«. 

Lyon  tJniimal,  p.  SIO)  naya  that  atlgliilit  tbey  wore  able  to  proeure  "flro  by  the  friction  of  apln  of 
wood  In  Ibe  hole  of  another  plwe  an.l  pn-aaal  down  like  a  driU  ftom  above."  This  wm  worked  with  a 
bow  and  willow  calklna  woiwukmI  fur  Under.  A  tnnii  Informeil  them  that  "ho  had  lenmnl  it  finm  hia 
faihiT  rather  for  amoKcment  than  for  utility;  the  two  iurapa  of  inin  pyrilw  certainly  anawerint!  the 
porpoao  a  itraal  lies'  hetfer." 

"They  huTO  a  very  dextrona  Melbodof  kindling  Pire;  in  order  to  which,  they  prepare  two  nmall 
piccmof  dry  Wood,  which  hBvingiua.lctliil.  they  next  make  aamall  Holeineaeb.aLndhavlngatledinlo 
thew  Holea  a  litllo  cylindricjU  I'lcfo  of  Wwil.bi  which  a  Thong  Ix  l^lcnol,  thoy  whirl  it  about  thereby 
wllhaaoh  a  Velucily,  that  by  rubbing  tlio  Pioc«H  oF  Wood  one  ogslnat  the  other,  thia  Motion  Boon  aeta 
them  on  an.."-Ems,  Voyage  to  Hiidaona  Bay,  p.  2M. 

A  idctore  of  the  pruofiaa  Ik  given  opponito  page  132.  In  which  anian  holii«  the  sockel,  while  b  woman 
works  the  thODg  (wejjtem  ah..re  of  Hiul«in  Bny,  near  Cbo-t.-rflold  Inletl. 

Kae  also  niontlonH  a  Hiniilor  drill  used  In  the  name  ngion  in  IMT  (Namillve.  p.  18T) :  and  there  la  a 
apeelmen  in  the  National  MnHcum.  rollucleil  by  MacFarlane,  and  eald  f.  be  the  kind  ■in  nae  until 
lately"  In  the  Uackenile  and  Anderson  region. 

Sail  fignroH  a  fire  drill  wllb  bow  and  mouthpleoo  fonnerlv  In  nue  at  Norton  Sonnd  (Alaaka.  p.  112) ; 
and  Hooper  (Tenia,  etc.,  p.  1S7)  d.-ecribei'  a  ainiUar  drJl  at  Plover  Bay. 

From  Nordenskiold'B  acoount  (Vega.  vol.  2.  p.  121)  the  Hrudrill  aeema  to  bo  atill  generally  a«e.l  by  the 
natlvea  at  the  Vega's  winter  quortera.  He  aays  thnt  the  women  appeared  more  aocuelomed  l«  the  use 
of  the  drill  (bun  the  men,  and  that  a  little  oil  wan  put  on  the  end  of  the  drill. 

tKotwbiio'a  Voyage.  ™I.  :i,  p.  200. 

'Ooutribution  to  N.  A,  Ethnology,  vol.  I.  p.  82. 
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I  bad  no  opportunity  of  seeing  thia  drill  mnuiptilated,  bat  I  have  con- 
vinced myself  by  experiment  that  the  stick  or  "  Ught-stoek,"  to  use  Nor- 
denskiSld's  expression,  mast  be  held  down  by  one  foot,  the  workman 
kneeling  on  tlie  other  knee. 

Flint  and  steel. — Fire  is  ueually  obtained  nowjulays  by  striking  a 
simrk  in  the  onlinary  method  from  a  bit  of  flint  with  a  steely  usually  a 
bit  of  some  white  man's  tool.  Both  are  carried,  a**  in  Dr.  Bimpsou's  time, 
in  a  little  bag  slung  aromid  the  neck,  along  with  some  tinder  made  of 
the  down  of  willow  catkins  mixed  with  charcoal  or  perhaps  gunpowder. 
The  flints  usuully  carried  for  lighting  the  pii>e,  the  only  ones  I  have  seen, 
are  very  small,  and  only  a  tiny  frugment  of  tiuder  is  llglit«d  which  is 
pliiced  on  the  tobacco.  Lucifer  mat(^hes  (kitl&ksagau)  were  eagerly 
begged,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  care  enough  for  them  to  purchase 
them.  Our  friend  Nlknwfialn,  from  whom  we  obtained  much  information 
about  the  ancient  customs  of  these  iHJopie,  told  us  that  long  ago,-"when 
there  was  no  iron  and  no  flint" — "sjivik  pifimfkt,  ftnmapinmOt"' — they 
used  to  get  "gresit  Are"  by  striking  together  two  pieces  of  iron  pyrites. 
i>r.  Bimpson  speaks*  of  two  lumps  of  iron  pyrites  being  used  for  striking 
Are,  but  he  does  not  make  it  clear  wtiether  he  saw  this  at  Point  Barrow 
or  only  at  Kotzebue  Sound.  Iron  pjTit«iS  appears  to  have  been  used 
quite  generally  uiiiong  the  Eskimo.  Bessels  saw  it  used  with  quartz 
at  Smith  Sound,  with  willow  catkins  for  tiuder^  and  Lyon  mentions  the 
use  of  two  pieces  of  the  same  material,  with  the  same 
kind  of  tinder,  at  Iglulik.*  Willow  ci^tkius  are  also  ^ 
used  for  tinder  at  the  Coppermine  River.' 

No.  80825  [1133  and  1722)  are  some  of  the  catkin 
used  for  making  the  tinder,  which  were  gathered  in 
considerable  (guantities  at  the  rivers.  They  lire  called 
kimmiuni,  which  perhaps  means  "little  dogs,"  as  we 
say  "catkins"  or  "pussy  willows." 

KiniUinffs, — From  the  SiUiie  pla<^e  they  also  brought 
home  willow  twigs,  9  inches  long,  and  tied  with  sinews 
into  bunches  or  fagots  of  about  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
and  a  half  eiu^h,  which  they  said  were  used  for  kindling 
fires.     (So.  80824  [1725].) 

Boicand-arroic  making. — A  complete  set  of  bow- 
and-arrow  tools  consists  of  4  pieces,  viz:  a  marline 
spike,  two  twisters,  and  a  feather  setter,  its  shown  in     fki.  na—sot  or  boir- 
Fig.  283,   No.    sour.   [062],   fram   Utkiavwin.    The  ""airrowt^is. 
pieci'H  of  this  sot  are  i>erforat«d  and  strung  on  a  piece  of  sinew  braid, 
i  inches  long,  with  a  knot  at  each  end. 

The  Marline  spike. — This  Is  aflat,  four-sided  rod  of  walrus  ivory,  5-6 

talrment,  quoted  above,  that  Btonca  for  iiitowbewU  were  bronght 
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inches  Iod};,  tapcriiif^  to  a  shnr])  rounded  point  at  one  und,  iind  (ji{)crcd 
sliglittj'  to  tlie  other,  which  terniiuates  in  a  small  ronn<led  knob.  It  is 
very  neatly  made  from,  rather  old  yellow  ivory,  and  oniamctit>e<i  on  all 
foar  faces  with  conventional  incised  patterns  colored  with  red  ochre. 

This  implement  is  used  in  putting  on  the  backing;  of  a  bow  ti>  raise 
parts  of  the  cord  when  an  eud  is  to  bepassed  under  and  in  tucking  in  the 
ends  in  finishing  off  a  whipping.  It  was  probably  aiRo  used  in  putting 
whippings  or  seizings  on  any  other  implements.  We  collected  10  of  these 
tools,  all  quite  similar,  and  miule  of  walrus  ivory,  yellow  from  age  and 
handling.  They  vary  in  length  from  4 j  to  ti  inches,  und  are  always 
contracted  at  the  ui>i»er  end  int4>  a  sort  of  nec^k  or  handle,  surmounted 
by  a  knob  or  croHsbar.     No.  8!)+fi.1  [*«]  Fig.  284,  from  Utkiavwlii  has 


Dpille. 


the  crossbar  carved  very  neatly  into  the  figure  of  an  AmphJptKl  cras- 
tacean  without  the  legs.  The  eyes,  mouth,  aud  vent  are  indicated 
by  small  round  holes  filled  with  some  bhu;k  substance,  and  there  is  a 
row  of  eight  similar  holes  down  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  tip  of  this 
tool,  which  is  5'9  inches  long,  has  been  concaved  to  an  edge  so  as  to 
make  a  leather-setter  of  it.    Through  the  knob  at  the  butt  there  is  some- 


times  a  large  rouud  eye,  as  in  Fig.  285  (No.  89464  [842]  from  Utkiavwlii, 
4-7  inches  long).  These  tools  iu-e  sometimes  plain,  like  the  specimens 
last  figured,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  conventional  patterns  of 
incised  lines,  colored  with  red  ocher,  like  the  others. 

The  twisters  (No.  8944»5  [963]}  are  flat  four-sided  rods  of  walrus  ivory, 
respectively  4-4  and  4-7  inches  long.  At  each  end  one  broad  face  is 
raised  into  a  low  tninsverse  ridge  about  0-1  inch  high  and  the  other 
rounded  off,  with  the  ridge  on  opposite  faces  at  the  two  ends.  They 
are  ornamented  ou  nil  four  faces  with  longitudinal  incised  lines,  colored 
with  red  ocher. 

The  use  of  these  tools,  which  was  discovere^l  by  actual  experiment 
after  our  return  to  this  country'  is  for  twisting  the  strands  of  the  sinew 
backing  after  it  has  been  put  on  the  bow  into  the  cables  already  de- 


1 8e«  tlio  wriler's  paper  o 


u  Report  br  1884,  fit.  2,  p.  31S. 
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scribed.  Tlie  manner  in  which  this  tool  is  used  is  as  follows:  The  end 
is  inserted  between  the  strands  at  the  middle  of  the  bow,  so  that  the 
ridge  or  hook  catches  the  lower  strands,  and  the  end  is  carried  over 
through  an  arc  of  I8O0,  which  gives  the  cable  a  half  turn  of 
twist.  This  brings  the  twister  against  the  bow,  so  that  the  twisting  can 
be  carried  no  further  in  this  direction,  and  if  the  tool  were  to  be  removed 
for  a  fresh  start  the  strands  would  have  to  be  held  or  fastened  in  some 
way,  making  the  process  a  slow  one.  Instead,  the  tool  is  slid  back  be- 
tween the  strands  till  the  other  end  comes  where  the  first  was,  so  that 
the  hook  at  this  end  catches  the  strand,  and  the  workman  can  give  to 
the  cable  another  half  turn  of  twist.  This  is  continued  until  the  cable 
is  sufficiently  twisted,  the  tool  sliding  back  and  forth  like  the  handle  of 
a  vise.  The  tools  are  used  in  pairs,  one  being  inserted  in  each  cable 
and  manipulated  with  each  hand,  so  as  to  give  the  same  amount  of  twist 
to  each  cable.  At  the  present  day,  these  tools  are  seldom  used  for  bow 
making,  since  the  sinew-backed  bow  is  so  nearly  obsolete,  but  are  em- 
ployed in  i)laying  a  game  of  the  nature  of  pitch-penny.  (See  below, 
under  games  and  pastimes.) 

These  tools,  of  which  we  collected  twenty-six  specimens,  are  all  of 
walrus  ivory,  and  of  almost  exactly  the  same  shape,  varying  a  little  in 
size  and  ornamentation.  They  vary  in  length  from  3  to  5*7  inches,  but 
are  usually  about  4J  inches  h)ng.  The  commonest  width  is  0*4  inches, 
the  narrowest  being  0-3  and  the  width  0-7  broad,  while  the  thickness  is 
almost  always  0*3,  varying  hardly  0*1  inch.  Most  of  them  are  plain,  but 
a  few  are  ornamented  with  incised  lines,  and  two  are  marked  with 
'^circles  and  dots"  as  in  Fig.  286,  one  of  a  rather  large  pair  (So.  66521 


Fio.  286.— Twister  for  working  sinew  backing  of  bow. 

[249]  from  Utkiavwln).    These  are  5-4  inches  long,  neatly  made  and 
quite  clean.    All  the  others  show  signs  of  age  and  use. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  these  t<x)ls  in  the  National  Museum  from 
various  points  in  the  region  where  bows  of  the  Arctic  type  are  used, 
namely,  from  the  Anderson  Kiver  to  Norton  Sound,  and  one  from  St. 
Lawren(Ui  Island,  whence  we  have  received  no  twisted  bows.  Their  use 
was,  however,  not  definitely  understood,  as  they  are  described  simply 
as  *'bow  t^)ols,"  ''bow  string  twisters"  or  even  ''arrow  polishers."  Mr. 
Nelson  informs  me  that  the  tool  is  now  not  used  in  Norton  Sound,  except 
for  playing  a  game,  as  at  Point  Barrow,  but  that  the  natives  told  him 
that  they  were  formerly  used  for  tightening  the  backing  on  a  bow  and 
also  for  twisting  the  hanl-laid  sinew  cord,  which  is  quite  as  much,  if  not 
more,  used  at  Norton  Sound  as  the  braid  so  common  at  Point  Barrow. 
I  find  no  mention  of  the  use  of  this  tool  in  any  of  the  authors  who  have 
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treatwi  of  the  Kskimo,  «xrept  th«  followinp  in  (^iipt.  Hwchpy'H  vocab- 
ulary, collected  at  Kotzebiie  ISoimd:  '-Marline  spike,  ftmiill  (liivury,  for 
liu:iu{r  bftWH — ^ke-iK)ot-tiik."  Tlie  npecimeiiK  from  t.li<>  Miukcii/ie  mihI 
Audort«oD  rtvertt  are  almost  without  «xceptJou  luade  nl'  li;inl  Imiir,  w  Iillc 
witliiut  ivory  is  the  cominnu  nirtteriul  elsewhere.  Tlie  luimi-  (kii|tii(B) 
meatin  niniply  a  "twister." 

Tht^/eathef-tetter  (i'lfagwau)  (So.  89465 1»62J)  is  aflat,  slender,  roniided 
rod  of  walriw  ivory,  7  inrhes  long,  with  tlie  tip  abniptJy  c«nica\'ed  to  a 
thin  rouiidnl  edgr.  Thefuc«Harcorua]iieiit«<d  witluipHtt^nt  of  straight . 
inciaod  lines,  eolored  with  red  ocher.  Tliin  tool  la  lUted  for  M|ueeziiig 
the  small  eiidx  of  the  fi-Atherin^  into  the  wood  of  tliu  arrow  Bbatt  close 
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b)  the  nock.  Fiji.  287  i«  asimilar  t<»ol(No.S04Sfi  |ia«o|  from  (rtkiavwln) 
aluo  of  walmrt  ivory,  (i  inclies  lonfi,  with  the  iipp«r  end  roughly  whittled 
to  a  sharp  iHiiiit.  It  iit  probably  made  of  a  broken  neal  indii.'iator  or 
meat-cache  marker.  Sevenil  other  ivoi'y  tooltt  previonsly  nientinuetl 
have  Ijeen  wMieavwI  t^i  an  wIk*'  ftt  the  tiii  so  that  they  can  Iw  used  as 
fe^ither-Hettvrfi.  I  do  not  lind  this  Um]  mentlone^l  by  pruvions  observers, 
mfT  liavw  I  seen  any  Hpin-iinens  in  the  National  Miis»«im. 

Fig.  288  (No.  8i)4J>ll  [1282]  from  Utkiavwifi)  representa  an  oinisual 
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tool,  the  use  of  which  was  not  ascertained  in  the  hurry  of  trade.  It 
bas  a  point  like  that  of  a  };raver,  and  is  made  of  reindeer  antler,  orna- 
mented with  a  i>attern  of  incised  lines  and  bands,  colored  with  red 
ocher,  and  was  perhaps  a  inarliiu^  spike  for  working  with  sinew  cord. 

SKIN-WOUKINO. 

Svrapcrfi  {ikun}. — For  removing  bits  of  flesh,  fat,  etc.,  from  a  "green" 
skin,  and  for  "breaking  the  grain"  and  removingthe  sHbe,utaneous  tis- 
sue from  a  dried  skin,  the  women,  who  appear  to  do  most  if  not  all 
of  this  work,  use  a  tool  eonsistang  of  a  blunt  stoue  blade,  mounted  iu 
a  short,  thick  baft  of  wood  or  ivory,  fitting  exactly  to  the  inside  of  the 
hand  and  having  holes  or  hollows  to  receive  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and 
thamb.    The  skin  is  hiid  upon  the  tbigh  and  thoroughly  scraptMl  with 
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this  tool,  which  is  grasped  firmly  in  the  right  hand  aud  pushed  ftY)in 
the  worker.  Tliis  tool  ia  also  used  tor  Bofteuiug  up  skins  whicli  have 
become  stiffeued  from  being  wet  aud  tlien  drie<l.  The  teeth  appear  to 
be  less  often  used  for  such  purposes  tlian  among  the  eastern  Eskimo. 
We  obtained  eighteen  such  scrapers,  some  without  blades,  and  two 
unmounted  blades.  Every  woman  owns  one  of  these  tools.  While 
they  are  nil  of  the  same  general  model,  they  vary  a  good  deal  in  de- 
tails. Four  different  forms  or  subtypes  have  been  recognized  in  the 
series  collected,  all  modifications  of  the  form  seen  in  Fig,  289,  No. 
89313  [955],  wliieh  may  be  called  the 
type.  The  blade  is  of  brown  jasper, 
rather  coarsely  flaked,  1-1  inches  lou^. 
It  is  wedged  with  pieces  of  skin,  into 
a  deep  slot  in  the  tip  of  the  liandfe, 
which  iH  of  fossil  ivory,  slightly  yellowed 
from  handling.  The  left  side  iigainst 
which  the  thumb  rests  is  slightly  flattened,  and  the  right  slightly  ex- 
cavated to  receive  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  which  are  bent  round 
under  the  lol>e,  their  tips  pressing  against  the  concave  under  surface 
of  the  latter.  The  fore  and  middle  fingers  rest  upon  the  upper  surface. 
No.  803^0  111711  f"»'"  Utklavwln,  without  a  blade,  is  of  the  same 
general  pattern,  hut  is  slightly  excavated  on  tlie  left  as  well  as  the 
right  side  so  an  to  make  a  sort  of  shank.  It  is  of  fossil  ivory,  stained 
a  dingy  orangt;  from  age  and  grease.  The  two  incL^ed  circles  and  dots 
on  the  upper  siufaee  ttlose  to  the  Klot  make  the  end  of  the  handle  look 
like  the  head  of  a  Lophius,  which  it  i.s  perhaps  meant  to  represent. 
No.  89321  (858),  an  olil  fossil  ivory  handle,  has  the  left  side  slightly  hol- 
lowed to  receive  the  tip  of  the  thundi,  and  a  median  keel  on  the  upper 
surface  with  a  barely  ywrceptible  hollow  on  each  side  of  it  for  the  tips 
of  the  fingers.  This  is  a  step  toward  the  second  subtype  as  shown  in 
Fig.  290  (No.  89317  [748|  from   Utkiavwm,  which  has  no  bhide).    This 

is  of  fossil  ivory, 
thicker  and  more 
strongly  arched 
than  the  type  de- 
scribed, deeply  ex- 
cavated below  so  as 
to  form  a  broad  lobe 
at  the  butt,  with 
the  upper  surface 
deeply  grooved  to 
receive  the  tips  of 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  a  slight  liollow  on  the  left  side  for  the 
thumb.  Tliisspecimenisveryneatly  miulc  and  polished,  and  all  theeilges 
ani  rounded  of)'.  One-half  of  the  handle  (lengthwise)  and  the  outer  quar- 
ter of  the  other  half  lire  stiiincxl  with  age  and  grease  a  beautiful  amber 
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brown.    This  specimen  was  «»ul  to  be  a»  oUi  as  tlte  lime  vhen  incn 
wore  litit  one  labret. 
The  only  essentia]  ditl'oreiice  between  tbis  fnibtj'pe  and  the  preced- 
ing ia  that  the  former 
ha^deep  groovim  or  hnl- 
rK  r<ir  the  thumb  and 
two  fingers.     We  col- 
lected live  specimens  of 
thi»  pattern,  all  bat  one 
with  Iiandlen  of  fuHsil 
ivory.     The  eingle  ex- 
ception,  which   came 
from  Sidaru,  has  a  han- 
dle   of    walrus    ivory, 
yellowed  with  age  and 
(^  "  grease.    This  specimen 

F.o.a.i.-skiniu«i™.  (pig_  291a,  No.   89.322 

[142^1)  \r.i»  an  uunmially  Ktiort  bliide  (itnly  0-4  inch  long),  and  is  much 
cut  out  on  the  right  side  so  as  to  nialJL'  a  wirt  of  nick.  Fig.  21H6  (No, 
89314  |1780| )  is  a  nearly  new  handle  of  thiK  pattern,  which  waa  boogbt 
of  the  "Nunatailmiun,"  who  came  to  P«rnyh 
in  1883.  It  is  very  highly  ornaiiienteil,  both 
with  incised  patterns,  colored  black,  and  by 
carving  the  ttpace  between  the  unuBually 
deep  thnmb  hollow  aw<l  those  for  tlie  fingers  ( 
into  what  seems  to  be  meant  for  an  f»ir,  in 
high  relief,  colored  red  inside. 

The  third  subtype  has  the  lobe  separated  f^-  «-- skiu  «»?«. 

from  the  body  on  the  right  side  only,  leaving  the  left  side unescavatod, 
except  by  the  thumb-hollow,  an  \b  shown  in  Fig,  292  (No.  8931B  |in7] 
from  Utkiavwln)  which  hasahfinillc  of  yellowed  fosBiI  ivory  and  a  black 
tliutblade.  No.8»310[107]] 
Fig.  203,  from  Utkiavwln,  ia 
0  rather  unusual  modifica- 
tion of  this  pattern,  with  a 
wooden  h.iiidle,  in  which 
the  bottom  is  not  cut  out. 
The  thumb  groove  is  deep- 
ened into  a  large  hole  which 
opens  into  the  excavation 
on  the  right  side,  while  a 
largo  oblong  slot  on  top, 

Fm.  29S.— Peeuliir  modiflcatlan  at  armpFr.  Opening  lutO  tliese  CavitleS, 

takes  the  place  of  the  two  linger  hollows.    The  blade  was  cf  gray  flint 
and  rather  longer  than  usual. 
The  last  8ubtyt>e  which,  according  to  my  recoUection,  is  the  oue  most 
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frequently  seen  in  use  at  the  i>re»eat  day,  has  the  bntt  prodnced  horizon- 
tally into  a  brootl,  flat  lobe.  Tlie  excavation  of  the  right  Bide  may  be 
continued  through  to  the  left  in  the  form  of  a  notch,  an  shown  in  Fig. 
291  (No.  89315  [l.'!65]  from  Sidaru)  which  has  a  blade  of  black  flint  and 
a  handle  of  fossil  ivory,  with 
hollows  for  the  thumb  and 
Angers;  or  the  left  side  may 
be  nnexcavated  except  for 
the  thumb  groove  a»  in  Fig.  . 
295  (No.  89309  [ll.tfl]  from  [ 
Utkiavwlfi).  This  specimen 
has  a  rather  large  wooden  Fio.2w.-skiDM-r«pBr. 

handle,  with  the  grooves  as  before  It  appe^irs,  however,  to  have  been 
remodeled  to  fit  a  smaller  hand  than  that  of  the  original  owner,  aa  the 
thumb  groove  has  been  deepened  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  original 
length,  and  there  is  a  deep  nmnd  li  ito  lu  the  middle  of  the  groove  for 


the  second  finger.  The  peculiarity  of  this  specimen,  however,  is  that  it 
has  a  blatle  of  sandstone,  flat  and  ratlier  thin,  with  a  smooth,  rounded 
edge.  The  natives  told  us  that  scraper  bhules  of  sandstone  were  the 
prevailing  form  iu  old  times. 

Fig.  29C  (No.  89;tl2  [l^li|  from  U'tkiavwtii)  is  another  wooden  handle, 
in  which  the  excavation  for  the  third  and 
.  fourth  Angers  is  merely  a  large  round  hole 
V  on  the  right  side,  while  in  front  the  haii- 
tllc  is  cut  inte  two  short  lobes,  between 
which  in  a  deep  groove  the  forefinger 
1  flts.    There  is  a  hollow  for  the  thumb 
'  under  the  left  lobe  and  one  on  the  right 
for  the  middle  finger.    No.  89311  (1079] 
nu  KHj-skiu »rrai«r,  f^^ji,  jj,^  j,^,^^,  village  is  almost  exactly 

similar.  These  are  the  only  two  specimens  of  the  kind  which  I  recol- 
lect seeing.  A  rather  large  flint-bliwied  scraper  with  a  wooden  handle 
very  much  tlie  shape  of  tliat  of  No.  89309  |1135]  is  the  tool  most  gener- 
ally used  at  the  ])re8ent  day.  The  blades  are  nil  of  the  same  general 
shaim  and  vary  in  size  from  the  little  oue  above  meutiuued  (No.  89322 
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fl««),FiE.3ftlff),  only  0-4  inch  Inng.  to  blades  like  No.  8JMil2  (S201.  Fig. 
21)7,  frnm  L'tkiavwtfi.  TIiin  Ik  iit'wiy  made  from  li;;bt  t^^y  tnuiKlutM^iit 
tllDt  and  in  6  iiiclivA  loug.  Tliu  uivine  IdMgA,  apjiliod  to  Huh  specimen 
by  tlie  iintivo  thrm  whom  it  waw  pnrchaMHl.  appeurs  to  refer  either  to 
the  laatnrial  ur  the  utiustial  (tixe.  The  Ithule  in  orclinarily  called  ktiki, 
"n  chiw."    With  thf  ivory  hamlltw  a  bhule  aboat  1  or  1  j  iucbes  i»  cotn- 

fniiriily  iiH^tl  and  with  the  wiKkdfii  oneH  a  considerably 
liirficr  iHif,  'J  to  :i  inebex  in  len^b.  Thf  handle)*  vary  in 
>*i/A'  to  fit  the  bandi4  of  tbe  owners,  but  are  all  (uo  »mall 
for  an  average  white  manV  hand.  All 
that  we  collected  aic  for  the  right  hand. 
TiiiK  patt«ni  of  ukiu  Hcrniwr  which  np- 
pwirnfrom  the  Mnxenni  colleefions  to  l>e 
the  prevailing  one  from  I'utnt  Barrow  lu 
Norton  Honncl,  is  evidently  tbe  direct  de- 
m'endant  of  the  form  uited  KtitI  farther  j 
8onMi,  which  c^insists  of  u  tttone  or  bone 
fm.ivt,— Fiinibiaiirbla^le  of  thc  Same  shnpe,  monnted  on  n 
brnkiawniwr.  woodcn  faandle  oftun  11  footer  18  inchvA 
long,  wtiich  lias  the  other  end  l>ent  <l»wn  inbi  a  handle 
like  the  butt  of  a  pistol.  Hlmrtening  thiu  handle  (aproc- 
of«  Hhuwn  by  Hpei^timens  in  thc.  MiiMcnm)  would  biing 
thc  worker'^  hand  nearer  to  the  blude,  thu>!  enabling  him 
to  guide  it  better.  Let  this  priKiesa  b«  continuwl  till  the 
whole  handle  is  short  enough  to  be  grasped  in  the  band 
aiirl  we  have  the  first  Kiibt.vi)e  described,  of  which  tho 
otiicrs  arc.  clearly  improvcnicntii, 

A  still  iiiiuc  ])riniitivc  type  of  scraper  is  shown  by  Fig. 
2itS,  No.silird  \i2'.ir>\  In.m  rtkiavwlfi,  thc  only  spetamen 
of  the  kind  seen.    This  hutt  a  flint  bladr^  like  those  of 
the  modern  wrapors,  innerted  in  the  larger  end  of  a 
Htmiglit  hiitt  of  reindeer  antler,  5j  int-hc^  long.     We  did 
not  learn  thc  history  of  this  tool  in  tbe  hurry  of  tnidc, 
but  from  tbe  shajte  of  the  bhule  it  is  evidently  a  ficriiper. 
Its  use  as  a  skin  scraper  is  rendered  still  mure  probabh^ 
by  the  fact  that  the  scrapers  used  by  some  of  tbe  eastern  fio.  298.-six.ight- 
I'jskimo  (there  are  spet^imens  in  the  Museum  fn>m  Cum-      hantTscrapM-, 
iHirlaiul  Uulf  and  I'elly  Bay)  have  straight  bandies,  though  shorter . 
than  this. 

The  9il)erian  natives  use  an  entirely  diiferent  form  of  scraper  which 
haa  a  long  handle  like  that  of  a  spoke-shiivc  with  a  small  blade  of  stone 
or  iron  in  the  middle  and  is  worked  with  both  handa'  Fig.  299  (No. 
80488  [1578]  from  Utkiavwln)  is  a  tool  which  we  never  saw  in  use 
Init  which  we  were  told  was  intended  for  scraping  skins.  It  is  prob- 
ably an  obsolete  tool,  as  a  knife  would  better  serve  tbe  purpose  of  re- 

•  Nurdguikiald,  VugiL  vol.  2.  pp.  122,  nnO  Fig.  1.  p.  UT. 
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moving;  the  Habciitancouij  tissue,  et^:.,  while  tlie  stoae  ser-.vperH  just  de- 
scribed arc  i>ett<T  for  Bctftening  tlie  skin. 

It  IB  the  distal  end  of  tlifl  "canrnm"  bone  or  metacarpal,  of  ii  reindeer, 
6-2  incbes  loii^,  with  tlit^  two  (condyles  fomiiii^  tlut  baudle.  At  the  other 
end  the  posterior  tiiee  of  tlie  Hhaft  i«  chamfered  off  ho  as  t<)  expose  the 
medullary  cavity  for  alK)ut  2j  inches,  leaving  a  sharp  edge  on  emtb 
side.  The  tip  itf  nmghly  bn>kun  off.  The  tool  api>e)irK 
to  be  old  but  the  two  rondyleK  have  been  ret-eutly  carv(«l  f 
rudely  int^i  two  human  fiices,  one  male  (with  inarko  for  ^ 
labrets)  and  the  other  female.  There  is  a  somewhat 
flimilar  tool  in  the  Museum  brought  by  Mr.  Nelmm  from 
Norton  Sound. 

Scraper  cupii  (6hm)win). — In  renioviiijj  the  last  of  the 
blubber  from  tlie  skins  of  se^its  or  walrunes  when  they 
wish  to  save  the  oil,  they  mTai>e  it  off'  witb  a  little  oblong 
<;iip  of  walrUH  ivory  witb  a  sharp  cnlgc  at  one  or  twtli 
ends.  The  cup,  of  course,  c^^tehcs  the  oil  which  is  traiis- 
ferre<l  to  u  dish.  Tbcjue  cups  are  soiiictiines,  1  believe, 
also  used  for  dipping  oil.  We  collected  ten  of  these  cu[w, 
of  which  No.  89251  |12K7|,  Fig.  300a,  will  serve  a«  the 
ty[>e.  This  is  3*7  iiK^hes  long,  carved  ftut  of  a  single 
]>ioce  of  wulnis  ivory,  and  worked  down  from  the  inside 
to  a  sharp  edge  on  each  end.  Tlie  carving  is  smoothly 
done  (ui  the  outside,  but  more  nuiglily  witliin,  where  it 
is  somewhat  ha<;kcd.  It  is  stiiincd  a  dark  yellow  with  oil 
and  iKtlishcd  on  the  init«ide,  probably  by  much  liuudling. 
Fig.  3006  (No.«!t2,'i8  [1090|  als(»  fi-oni  Utkiavwln)  is  a  sim- 
ilar cup,  but  lias  a  .sharp  e<lge  ordy  at  one  end  wliicb  ii 
concave  curve. 

The  ton  cups  in  the  collection  are  all  about  the  same  shape  and  size 
and  all  of  walrus  ivory,  st^iined  yellow  with  oil.  The  largest  is  i  inches 
long  and  2^  wide,  and  the  smallest,  3  by  2-1  inches.    The  nuyority  are 


9  cut  out  in  a 
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about  3j  by  2J  inches.  Five  of  the  ten  have  sharp  e«lges  at  both  ends, 
the  rest  at  one  only.  Mr.  Nelson  brought  home  specimens  of  this  im- 
plement from  I'()iiit  Ho|K^  and  8t.  Lawrein^e  Island,  but  I  do  not  find 
it  mentioned  elsewhere. 

With  these  tools  and  their  knives,  they  do  all  the  work  of  preparing 
skins  for  chitbing,  boat  covers,  etc.     I  ba^l  no  oi)i)ortuiiity  of  seeing  the 
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prouBM  a  all  tU  <mge*.  anil  cm  tiifrcfere  giw  only  a  grvntml  acmnnt 
sf  iL  ItcKTxkina  aiv  ftitrajs  dressMl  a*  fuTM,  wttli  the  hair  im.  The 
bIud  is  nmgb-drv-d  iath^upuiair,  withmandemlilesatifatJumHutume 
adbmng  to  iL.  wl  lai*l  idi>I«  aotO  iiM-detl.  ^Vlirn  wiuilvd  for  'uMS  a 
wonuii  uk:M»  tk«  okin  »iu]  vnrks  it  over  t.'an-fallj-  with  a  rloac  twrsper 
oa  thr  0«»b  wir,  ranonnif  every  scmp  of  sabcataoeoiu  tiiumo  luid 
*'  breaking  tbr  grain  "  ot  the  akia.  irlilcli  Imvea  a  itar&ce  rpsfmbling 
white  chamtH.*  hither  and  very  mft.  TbU  iti  tbnt  rat>Ii«)  down  with  a 
fiat  piece  uf  saodstncM  or  gyiMum.  amt  flnoll.v  with  rhiUlc.  mi  that  wbm 
tnish^d  it  MVtn*  like  [upea-Uyitl  Wlbvr.  All  fnr«  art<  ptrjuiml  in  thr 
aame  way.  8tnall  iwikl  itkiDfl  to  Itp  wum  with  tbt^  liair  on  are  scraped 
Tery  t!leaii  and.  I  tliiuk,  Miaked  in  arine,  beTocv  ttu>y  are  sptnul  imt  Ui 
dry.  The  blark  waliTjtnwf  »eal  skin  has  the  luur  ahavMl  itff  clooe  tn 
the  akin,  great  auv  beiug  taken  to  ieave  rhe  epiiliridt^  inUH.*t,  and  abw 
haa  a  certain  aoHmnl  uf  tanning  in  nrtne.  It  ia  prulmlilv  thai  a  little 
of  the  MdUmt  in.  left  on  tbe^w  likia^  to  mnkr  Iht-ni  oily  and  waterpitrnf. 

WbuL,  howrrpT  tlkty  wish  to  prepare  the  white-tanaed  seal  skin,  the 
flkins  ace  brooght  into  the  warm  houite.  thawed  oat  or  dampened  and 
llwanilled  op  and  allowed  to  ferment  ftiriwvcnil  day!!.  M>  that  when  ther  are 
■^■unl^  bair  and  epiilcnnis  are  tsii^ly  wni|NHl  iklT  tog^-tht^-.  The  .-tkin 
in  then  Miaked  in  orinr.  stretcbeil  on  »  Inrp^  lioi^  and  pat  oat  lu  tlrj'  in 
the  fran  and  air.  Many  of  these  iskinA  are  pnrpaird  dnring  the  Bnft 
sanny  wrathi-j-  in  the  early  Jtpring.  The  fJcins  uf  the  largi*  seal,  walnu 
or  bear  when  oAed  for  boot-covers  or  boot  soles  appear  to  be  sweated 
io  the  loune  way.  as  the  cpidemits  is  always  removed.  We  did  not  learn 
whether  arioe  waM  ita\iU'yM  on  lbe:<e  ifkins^  bat  1  ifaink  from  their 
onliaaty  appearance  that  they  are  dimply  slrt^ched  and  dried  is  thetr 
I  to  be  the  case  with  the  skin  of  the  beluga,  from 
a  in  e»diy  erraped  witbont  sweatinp.' 

Oomba/ar  4atrttim». — The  loosened  hairs  on  a  di>>r»kin  ^rm<>nt  are 
removnl  in  tnn^n*  uf  a  i-omli  madi-  uf  a  jiwtiiiii  uf  tin'  W-cim  •<(  an  ant 
ler.  hollowed  oat  and  cut  into  teeth  on  the  end.  This  instrument  prob- 
ably wrves  alvi  to  nmrnv  vermin,  as  its  name  "kumotln'"  looks  very 
mm.-haisif  deriveil  from  kumiik.louse.  I  mast  say,  however,  that  the  na- 
tive><  whom  1  a^^ked  if  kumorin  had  anything  to  do  with  kumuk  said 
it  bad  not.  When  vermin  gvi  troublesome  in  a  garment,  it  is  taken 
oat  oa  the  taudra.  away  finm  the  houses,  and  beaten  with  rtkds  like  a 
carjiet.  Verj'  old  <rarment.s  when  unoh  infested  with  liee  are  taken 
out  bw-k  of  the  \nllage.  ent  into  small  piet-es.  and  bumed.  It  is  no  un- 
CKHnnKtn  sight  in  the  spring  to  see  an  old  woman  sitting  out  on  the  tun- 
dra, busy  with  her  knife  entring  np  old  clothes. 

We  bronght  borne  nine  of  these  o<.»mb.^  of  whioh  No.  S93.>4  [IST9]. 
Fig,  SUla.  has  been  selwted  as  the  type.     It  is  4J  inches  long  and  has 

'  Cnau  dtacTibts  Ibr  p™«»»  uf  pfTp«rin([  bmi  mirrs  »  Mlovi:  -  Tbt  l™il  atims  an  srlrrtod  Mil 
«flW(IeauctKi:i'kiit<a.fti>s  vhirbltH-CuiaiHKiuiirtakrBaff^  Ibrv  nil  ibr-niiudiutoItoM. 
•r  IM  Arm  Ik  in  Ihe  hu  antni  ^Ik  fnn  KTml  sKkn.  till  Ibr  kkir  will  toac  •«."  Hirtitj  U 
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sixteen  teeth  about  1  inch  long.    The  small  holes  near  the  other  end 
are  for  a  lanyard  to  hang  it  up  by. 


Six  of  these  combs  have  teeth  at  one  end  only,  tlie  other  three  at  both 
ends.  These  teeth  are  generally  about  fifteen  in  number,  and  1  inch  or 
ft  little  over  long.  No.  89781  [1005],  a  very  small  comb  only  2*9  inches 
long,  which  belonged  to  the  "inland"  native  Ih'^bw'ga,  has  twenty  teeth 
0-6  inch  long.  These  combs  arc  usually  about  4  or  4^  inches  long.  Ko. 
8955*1 11017],  Fig.  301ii,  from  Utkiavwiii  is  an  unusually  long  comb,  5'3 
inches  long,  which  is  peculiar  in  being  solid  except  at  the  end  which  is 
cut  into  teetli. 

Fig.  301c  (No.  89350  (!>931),  ftvm  TItkiavwiri  is  a  double-ended  comb, 
having  ten  teeth  on  one  end  and  thirteen  on  the  other.  It  is  4-1  inches 
long  and  iiiiule  with  (considerable  care,  being  omamenti'^l  with  incised 
rings  i'^)lorcd  with  red  ocher.  This  is  a  common  implement  at  Point 
Barniw,  but  seems  uimsuul  elsewhere.  There  is  a  single  specimen  from 
the  Uiomedes  in  Mr.  Nelson's  collection. 

MANUFACTUUB   OF  LINES  OP  THOKG. 

No  UkAs  are  usetl  for  this  purpose  except  a  knife.  1  have  seen  a 
small Jackknife  used  forcuttingthe  fine  seal  skin  lines.  The  workman 
takes  a  wet  skin  from  which  the  hair  and  epidermis  have  been  removed 
and  sits  down  cross-legged  on  the  ground  with  somebody  else  to  bold 
the  skin  stretched  foi'  him.  Then  holding  the  knife  vertically  up  with 
the  edge  away  from  him,  he  starts  at  one  comer  of  the  skin  and  cuts 
a  narrow  strip  in  one  continuous  piece,  going  round  and  round  the 
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skin,  ^tlieririfr  and  strotoWog  the  strii)  witU  the  k>ft  hand.  Thpy  do 
this  workqiiiterapidlyand  with  groat  akill,  rutting  siiiglo  Iin<*s  u|iwarcl 
of  !H)  feet  hiug  and  only  one-i^ighth  inch  in  diiuimt^^r,  aliuuKt  imrfpctly 
even.  These  flnu  lines  of  i«'iU-skiu  thong,  wtiich  wrve  ii  gri'ivt  vaiiety  of 
piiriKises,  arc  nxiially  mada  when  they  are  in  thp  siiinmer  t-ainiia,  before 
the  breaking  up  of  t]ie  ire.  They  are  dried  hy  utretching  theni  between 
stakes  0  iDc)ies  tir  a  fo<it  high,  driven  iiit«  the  groiiud. 

The  stout  thongs  of  tlie  hide  of  tlie  bcaitled  seal,  walins,  or  beluga 
iiro  nsiiDlly  iniKle  in  the  wiiito  and  «tretclie(l  to  dry  between  posts  of 
whah-M*  iHines  ni>t  u|>  in  the  village,  about  bi'eitfit  high.  While  tliey  arc 
dryiTig,  the  maker  cai'efully  ti'inis  and  scrapes  the  edges  with  his  knif(», 
so  as  to  make  lui  alnioat  round  line.'  The  u«ual  diameter  is  about  D-3 
inch.  These  Hues  an*  not  always  made  with  sueh  eare,  being  oftfln 
merely  ilat  thongs.  Fine  deerskin  twine,  or  "babfehe,"  as  it  is  callt^fl 
by  the  voyageurs,  for  making  the  nettings  of  snow  shoes,  is  made  in  the 
same  way.  Adecrskin  is  danqH^ned,  rolled  up,  and  put  up  over  the  lamp 
for  a  day  or  two  to  remove  the  hau-  by  swciiting,  and  then  eut  into  a 
single  long  piece  of  fine  thong. 

All  the  men  do  not  apiMMir  able  to  do  this  tine 
■  work.  For  iiistaniH',  our  tVietid  Md'Rialu  had  tho 
babiche  for  bis  new  snnwshoes  made  by  bis  house- 
mate, the  younger  Tunaitu.  When  it  is  desired 
to  £iat£n  together  two  piecps  of  the  stouter  kinds 
I  of  thong,  what  I  have  so  off^^n  i-eferrcd  to  as  the 
"double-sbt  spliee"  is  generally  employed.  This 
Pio.ate.-iioiiiiiL.niU'.piiee'*'  '"*'!''  **  follows:  The  two  ends  to  be  joined  to- 
forrawhidt-tinr*.  gctheT  are  Bai'h  slit  lengthwise,  and  one  is  passetl 
thnmgii  the  slit  in  the  other.  The  other  end  of  this  piece  is  then  )uiHScd 
throiigli  Ilii;  slil  in  tlie  first  piece,  and  drawn  through  so  that  the  sidc8 
of  eswh  slit  iiitL'ihu"'.  like  the  UMips  of  a  square  knot  (wee  diagiams,  Fig. 
3<K1).  Tlie  splice  is  often  fiirther  secured  by  a  seizing  of  sinew  braid. 
Most  writers  on  the  Eskimo  bave  not  gone  suifieiently  into  the  details  of 
their  arts  to  describe  their  methods  of  splicnig.  One  writer,*  however, 
in  describing  some  Eskimo  implements  fn>ni  East  Greenland,  describes 
and  figures  several  splices  somewhat  of  this  nature,  and  one  in  particu- 
lar especially  compli<;ated  by  crossing  the  sides  of  the  slits  and  iiassing 
the  end  through  several  times.  This  method  of  uniting  tbongs  is  prob- 
ably very  general  among  the  Eskimo  and  is  also  common  enough  among 
civilized  i»eople. 

nUILDEBS'    TOOLS. 

For  excavating. — At  the  |>resent  day  they  are  very  glad  to  use  wliit^ 
men's  picks  and  shovels  when  they  want  to  dig  in  the  gravel  or  clean 
out  tbe  ice  from  their  bouses.    They,  however,  have  mattocks  and  i»ick 
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axes  (sikla)  of  their  own  inanafiictiire,  wliicli  are  Rtill  in  use.  These  are 
always  single-pointed  and  have  a  bone  or  ivory  head,  mounted  like  an 
adz  heiul  on  a  rather  short  haft.  The  hafb,  like  those  of  the  mauls  and 
adzes  already  described,  is  never  fitted  into  tlie  head,  but  always  applied 
to  the  under  surfivce  of  the  latter  and  held  on  by  a  lashing  of  thong. 

The  only  complete 
implement  of  the 
kind  which  we  ob- 
tained is  No.  73574 
[297],  Fig.  303.  The 
head  is  of  whale's 
rib,  17f  inches  long. 
The  butt  is  shoul- 
dered on  the  under 
surface  to  receive 
tlie  haft  and  rough- 
ened witli  crosscuts 
to  prevent  slipping, 
with  two  shallow 
rough  transverse  notches  on  the  upper  surface  for  the  lashings.  The 
haft  is  of  pine,  24^  inches  long.  The  lashing  is  of  stout  thong  of  bearded 
seal  hide,  in  two  pieces,  one  of  four  turns  passing  through  the  hole,  round 
the  front  edge  of  the  haft,  over  the  lower  notch  in  the  head,  and  back 
across  the  haft  to  the  hole  again.    The  ends  are  knotted  together  on  top 
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Fi(}.  303.— Mattock  of  whale's  rib. 


Fig.  304. — Pickax  heads  of  bono,  ivory,  and  whiUe's  rilMi. 

of  the  head  by  becket-hitching  one  end  into  an  eye  in  the  other,  made  by 
slitting  it  close  t^)  the  tip  and  passing  a  bight  of  the  standing  part-  through 
this  slit.  The  other  part  is  of  seven  turns,  put  on  in  the  same  way,  but 
crossing  back  of  the  haft.,  and  started  by  h)oping  one  end  round  the 
head  and  through  the  eye  by  means  of  an  eye  at  the  end  made  as  before. 
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It  is  finished  off  by  winding  the  emi  tliree  or  four  timearnimd  these  tarns, 
80  ive  to  tiglit(>ii  tlioui  up,  and  hitching  it  rouud  two  of  tliem  ou  one  side. 
Tliiu  method  of  biiftiug  differs  in  no  esaential  respect  &om  that  naed  ou 
the  mauls  and  adzes  above  described. 

We  have  also  two  heads  tor  such  mattocks,  which  hardly  differ  from 
the  one  deAcribetl,  except  the  ^o.  .'>I3494  [28.')]  lias  the  nutehes  tor  the 
lashing  on  the  side  of  the  heati  iuAteiul  of  ou  tlie  upper  surfafle.  It  is 
16  inohcH  long.  The  other,  No.  »984;i  [1043J,  Fig.  ,VHa,  is  a  very  nide 
head  made  of  an  almost  cylindrical  piece  of  rib.  This  is  a  very  old  t^Mil, 
which  from  its  oily  condition  has  evidently  been  long  laid  away  iu 
some  bhibber  room  at  Utkiavwln.     It  is  15-2  inches  long. 

These  bliuit-pointed  mattoi'ks  are  not  so  much  used  at  present  as 
picks  with  a  sharp  point  mounted  iu  the  same  way,  and  specially  adapted 
for  working  iu  ice  or  hard  frozen  soil.  I  have,  however,  never  seen  tliem 
used  for  cutting  holes  in  the  ice  for  fishing,  which  some  authors  have  sup- 
posed t«  be  what  they  were  meant  for.  Their  shape  makes  them  very 
inconvenient  for  any  such  a  purpose,  except  when  the  ice  is  very  thin. 

The  ice  pick,  like  those  carried  on  the  butt  of  the  spear,  is  under  auy 
circamstances  a  more  serviceable  t«ol.  Tliese  sharp  pickax  heads  are 
generally  made  of  a  walrus  tusk,  the  natural  shape  of  which  requires 
very  little  alteration  to  fit  it  for  the  purpose.  We  collected  thre*'  of 
these  ivory  iieads,  all  very  nearly  alike,  of  wliich  No.  565396  [9fl],  Fig, 
3046,  will  serve  as  the  type.  This  is  the  tip  of  a  good-sized  walrus 
tusk,  14-2  inches  long,  preserving  very  nearly  tlie  natural  outline  of  the 
tusk  except  at  the  point,  where  it  is  rounde^l  off  rather  more  abruptly 
above.  It  is  keeled  along  the  upper  edge  and  on  tlie  lower  edge  at 
the  point,  so  that  the  latter  is  fonr-sidod,  and  the  sides  of  the  butt  am 
flattened.  On  the  under  side  the  butt  is  cut  off  fiat  for  about  3 j  inches, 
leaving  a  low  flange  or  ridge,  and  rongheued  with  crosscuts  to  flt  the 
end  of  the  haft,  and  the  butt  is  perforated  witli  two  largo  tranverse  eyes 
for  the  latching.  The  other  two  heads  arc  iilmost  exaitly  like  this  and 
very  nearly  the  same  size. 

8harp-i)ointed  pick  beads  of  wliale's  bone  appear  also  t«  have  been 
used,  probably  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  neatly  finished  ivory  ones,  as 
we  collected  three  such  heads,  all  very  old  and  roughly  made,  and  hav- 
ing notches  or  grooves  for  the  lashings  instead  of  eyes.  Fig.  3(He  is 
one  of  these,  No.  83844  [1315],  from  Utkiavwln,  very  rudely  cut  from  a 
piet*  of  whale's  rib,  12  inches  long. 

1  do  not  ree«Uect  seeing  any  of  these  bonc-hoatled  picks  in  use,  while 
the  ivory-headed  one  was  one  <»f  the  commonest  tools.  This  Eskimo 
tool  is  in  use  at  Pitlekaj,  a  village  supposed  to  be  wholly  inhabited  by 
sedentary  Ohukches.' 

TOOLS   FOR  SNOW   AND  ICE  WORKING. 

Snow  ]cnives. — For  cutting  the  blocks  of  snow  used  in  building  the 

iNuideoBluuld'a  Agarea.  VogK,  Tol.  2.  p.  123. 
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apu'ya,  or  yiiow  hut,  they  at  the  present  day  prefer  a  saw  or  a  large  oteel 
kaife  (for  instance,  a  wlialentao's  boarding  knife),  if  they  can  procure  it, 
but  they  still  have  many  of  the  large  saber-shaped  ivury  knives  bo  com- 
monly used  by  the  Eskimo  everj-where  for  this  purpose.  These  are, 
however,  more  generally  used  for  scraping  snow  oflf  their  clothing,  etc.,  at 


Fro.  SOS.-Ivory  snov  knife. 

present.  We  brought  home  two  of  tliese  knives,  which  do  not  differ  in 
any  important  respect  from  the  many  specimens  collected  by  other  ex- 
plorers in  Alaska. 

No.  89478  [769j,  Fig.  305,  is  one  of  these— saviu'ra,  "  like  a  knife."     It  ■ 
is  of  wtdms  ivorj-  (following  the  natural  outline  of  the  tusk),  1%  inches 


long.  The  blade  is  double-edged,  the  haft  rauiided  on  the  edges  and 
laced  along  the  lower  edge  for  3^  inches  with  a  double  piece  of  sinew 
braid.  The  object  of  this  is  to  give  the  hand  a  firmer  grip  on  the  haft. 
These  knives  are  also  used  for  cutting  the  blocks  of  snow  to  supply 
the  house  with  water. 

Snow  ghiypels. — The  broad,  short-handled  snow  shovel  of  wood  with  a 
9  BTH 20 
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sharp  (nlgKof  ivory  is  the  lool  universally  t'mi)Ioyed  wbenever  mdiiw  is 
to  be  shovdeil,  pitiier  to  clear  it  away  or  for  excavatiriR  liouw^  or  pit- 
fells  iu  the  suowdrifts,  or  "  chiiikiiij;  "  up  the  erevict's  iu  the  walls  of 
the  snow  house,  and  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  traveler's  outfit  in 
winter.  The  shovels  (pi'kaim)  ai'e  all  made  on  essentially  the  same  pat- 
tern, which  is  well  shown  by  Fig.  306<i,  No.  56739  [;«)].  The  blade  is  U 
inehes  broad  and  II  long.  The  whole  upi>er  surface  of  the  shovel 
is  flat.  The  handle  is  l>evt^le<l  off  uu  the  side  to  a  rouuded  eilfro 
below,  and  is  quite  thick  where  it  joins  the  blade,  tapering  off  to  the  tip. 
The  blade  is  thick  and  abruptly  rounded  oft'  on  the  upper  edge  lielow 
and  gradually  thinned  down  tn  the  edge.  The  edge  of  the  wood  is 
fitted  with  a  tongue  into  a  grove  in  the  top  of  the  ivory  edge,  whieh  is 
IJ  inches  deep.  It  is  faateuwi  ou  by  wooden  tree-nails  at  iiTegiilar 
intervals,  and  at  one  end,  where  the  edge  of  the  groove  has  been  broken, 
by  a  stitch  of  black  whalebone.  The  wooden  part  of  the  aliovel  is  made 
of  four  unequal  pieces  of  spruce,  neatly  fitted  and  doweled  together 
and  held  by  the  ivory  edge  and  thi-ee  stitches  of  black  whalebone 
clouc  to  tlie  upper  edge,  and  countersunk  below  the  flat  surface.  The 
whippings  of  sinew  braid  on  the  handle  are  to  give  a  firm  grip  tor 
the  hands. 

Xo.  56738  [27|,  Fig.  SOdb,  is  a  similar  shovel  of  the  same  material 
and  almost  eicactlythe  same  dimensioiis,  figured  to  show  the  way  it 
has  betm  pieced  together  and  mended.  The  maker  of  this  shovel  was 
able  to  prociu-e  a  broad  piece  of  wood  which  (Uily  had  to  be  pieced  out 
with  a  narrow  strip  on  the  left  side,  whic^h  is  fast4>ned  on  as  before.  It 
was,  however,  not  long  enough  to  make  the  whole  of  the  handle,  whicli 
has  a  piece  8^  inches  long,  neatly  ncarfnd  on  at  the  end  and  sei^ured  by 
six  stout  treeuails  of  wood;  thr<«  at  each  end  of  the  joint,  passing 
through  the  thin  partofthe  scarf  into  the  thick,bntnotthroughtbelatt«r. 
Neai'ly  the  whole  handle  was  seized  with  sinew  braid  put  on  as  before, 
but  nmi;h  of  this  seizing  is  broken  ofiT.  At  the  right  side  of  the  lilaile 
the  grain  takes  a  twist,  bringing  it  parallel  to  the  ivory  edge,  and  ren- 
dering it  liable  to  split,  as  hiis  happened  from  the  warping  of  the  ivory 
since  the  shovel  has  been  in  the  Museum.  The  owner  sought  to  pre- 
vent this  by  fastening  to  the  edge  a  stout  "  strap  "  of  walrus  ivory  4J 
inches,  which  appears  to  be  an  old  bird  spear  point.  The  lower  end  of 
this  fitted  into  the  groove  of  the  ivory  edge,  and  it  was  held  ou  by  three 
equidistant  lashings  of  narrow  whalebone,  each  running  through  a 
hole  in  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  n)und  the  ivory  in  a  deep  transverse 
groove. 

This  pattern  of  snow  shovel  is  very  like  that  from  Iglulik,  figured  by 
Capt.  Ijyou,'  biit  the  handle  of  the  latter  is  so  much  shorter  in  propor- 
tion to  the  blade  that  there  is  an  additional  handle  like  that  of  a  pot 
lid  near  the  head  of  the  blade  ou  the  upper  surface.  The  ivory  edge 
also  appears  to  be  fa.stened  on  wholly  with  stitches. 

I  Parry'B  .Second  Voy.,  pi.  opposite  p.  54S,  Fig.  b. 
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Fig.  307  (No.  89775  ]  125«)  from  UtkiavwIS)  is  a  iHJCuliar  implemeut, 
the  ouly  one  of  the  kind  tliat  we  saw.  It  is  ft  Hitovel,  17  invites  long, 
made  of  a  whale's  scapula,  with  the  ftat«rior  and  pnHterior  boideES  cut 
off  stmight  so  as  to  make  it  ISJ  inches  broad,  and  tlie  superior  margin 
beveled  off  to  an  edge.  The  handle  is  made  by  flattening  the  Deck  of 
the  »capula  and  cutting  through  it  a  large 
horizontal  elliptical  slot,  below  which  the  end 
of  the  scapula  is  worked  into  a  roiuide<l  bar  1 
inch  in  diameter.  The  cutting  around  this  slot 
appears  new,  and  red  ocher  has  been  nibbed 
into  the  crevices.  On  the  other  liand,  tlie  bev 
eling  of  the  digging  edge  appeared  to  be  old 
Though  colored  with  red  m-hcr,  the  edge  is 
gapped  as  if  from  use  and 
there  are  fragments  of  tun 
dra  moss  sticking  to  it  It  j 
is  probably  an  old  ]m]>le  ' 
ment "  touched  up"  for  sale 
W  e  did  not  learn  whether 
such  tools  were  now  gener  „  ^^ » Kap  la. 

ally  used.    This  may  have  been  a  makeshift  or  an 
individual  fancy. 

Fig.  308  (No.  89521  |1249)  from  lltkiavwlii)  is  an- 
other peculiar  tool  of  which  we  saw  no  other  speci- 
men. It  appears  to  be  really  an  old  implement  and 
waw  said  to  have  been  used  for  digging  or  picking  in 
the  SDOW.  It  is  a  stout  sharp-pointed  piece  of  bone, 
3  inches  long,  inserted  in  the  end  of  a  piece  of  a  long 
bone  of  !«mie  animal,  i-7  inches  long  and  about  IJ 
wide,  whicli  serves  as  a  haft. 

Icepicks — The  ivorj'  ice  pick  (tu'u)  always  attached 
to  the  seiil-harpoon  hat*  been  already  described.  This 
differs  from  the  tok  of  the  tlreenlanders  and  other 
eastern  Eskimo  in  having  a  sharp  bayonet  point, 
while  the  latter  is  often  chiBel-point«d.  All  the  men 
now  have  iron  ice  i)iek9  which  they  use  for  cutting 
the  holes  for  fishing,  setting  seal  nets,  and  such  pur- 
poses. Tliese  are  made  of  some  white  man's  tool 
which  has  a  socket,  like  a  harpoon  iron,  a  whale  lance, 
Fiu.  B08.-Snow  pick,  j,  boHrdiiig  kiiife  or  bayonet,  and  usually  have  a  rather 
slender  blade  about  a  foot  long,  mounted  on  a  pole  6  or  8  feet  long.  The 
point  is  sharp  and  ]>olygoual,  generally  four-sided.  The  tool  is  managed 
with  both  hands  and  used  to  split  off  fragments  of  ice  by  rather  oblique 
blows.  In  other  words,  it  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  little 
single-handed  pick  which  we  use  in  refrigerators.  For  chiseling  off  pro- 
jectiug  corners  of  ice  when  making  a  path  out  through  the  ice  pack,  they 
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Ofteu  VAU  whulu  Hpatk-M,  of  whicli  they  huvo  ubtiiiiied  n  frR-at  miiiiy  tvimi 
wrecks. 

No.  89483  fL313|  from  UtkJavwIfi,  isa  very  old  pick  made  Of  a  piece  of 
reindeer  antler,  11^  incIieB  long,  split  leugtlin-ise,  and  tapered  to  a  Mharp 

curved  [wiut.    The  butt  in  cat  into  a  sort  of  tang  witli  a  low 

fllioiUder.    The  BpUt  fa<!e  is  concave,  the  soft  interior  tissue 

having  been  removed  by  decay 

and  jterhapM  also  inteii  tiuualty. 

Another  peculiar  tool  is  ahown  i 

in  Fig.SOfl  (No. 89479  [10tM|from  | 

UtkiavwIR).    Tliiw   wa»  called ' 

k&kaiyaxion,  and  is  a  rounded 

piece  of  iintler  KV4  inches  long, 

tapering  from   the   butt  where 

there  in  a  low  shoulder  and  t\w 

broken   remaius  of  a   rounded 

tang  to  be  fitted  to  a  shaft.    One 

side  iscutoff  Hat  from  the  shoiil 

der  to  the  tip,  gradually  becom- 
ing concave.    The  contiavity  is 

tteepe«t  near  the  middle.    The 

tip  is  slightly  expaudeid,roundcd, 

and  somewhat  bent  toward  the 

convex  side.    The  specimen  i« 

smoothly  and  neatly  made  and 

dark  brown  from  age.  No  othei' 
_  ^o„  specimens  were  seen.  We  were 
•inn.  told  that  this  tool  wan  mounted 
on  a  long  pole  and  used  for  drilling  hole«  in 
the  ice  by  making  the  pole  revolve  with  the 
bands, 

Ivescoopa. — When  piekingahole  through 
the  ice  they  use  a  long-handled  scoop,  made 
of  11  piece  of  antier  bent  round  into  a  hoop, 
and  netted  across  the  bottom  with  strips  of 
wliidebone,  so  that  the  water  may  drain  off 
ill  (lipping  pieces  of  ice  out  of  the  water. 
We  brought  home  one  specimen  of  this  uni- 
versiilimplement(No,S9903[1696],Fig..310). 
The  liiindle  is  of  oak,  5  feet  I^  inches  long 
and  elliptical  in  section.  The  rim  of  the 
bow!  is  a  long  thin  strip  of  antler,  appar- 
ently from  the  "palm,"  bent  round  into  a  a 
pointed  oval,  SJ  inches  long  and  5f  wide,  fco. 3io.-ic(i •«»?. 

with  the  ends  of  the  strip  overlapping  about  3  inches  at  the  broader 
end.    The  ends  are  sewed  together  with  two  vertical  stitches  of  whale- 
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bone.  The  left  end  has  been  broken  across  obliquely  near  the  joint 
and  mended  with  whalebone  stitches.  Bound  the  lower  edge  of  the 
rim  runs  a  row  of  twenty-seven  pairs  of  small  holes  0*2  inch  from  the 
edge.  The  holes  of  each  pair  are  connected  by  a  deep  channel,  and  a 
narrow  shallow  groove,  probably  for  ornament,  joins  the  pairs.  On  the 
left  side  are  eight  extra  holes  between  the  pairs,  which  are  not  used. 
Through  these  holes,  omitting  the  first  two  pairs  in  the  right-hand  end, 
is  laced  a  piece  of  seal  thong,  thus :  Starting  at  the  point  of  the  oval,  the 
two  ends  of  the  thong  are  passed  through  the  pair  of  holes  there  from 
the  outside  and  the  bight  drawn  home  into  the  channel;  the  ends  are 
crossed,  the  left  end  going  to  tlie  right,  and  vice  versa,  and  passed  out 
through  the  farther  hole  of  the  next  pair  and  in  through  the  nearer,  and 
so  on  till  the  ends  meet  at  the  broad  end  of  the  oval  where  they  are  tied 
together,  thus  making  twenty-five  loops  on  the  inside  of  the  rim  into 
which  the  netting  is  fastened.  This  is  made  of  strips  of  thin  whale- 
bone, interwoven,  over  and  under  each  other,  passing  up  through  one 
loop  and  down  through  the  next.  There  are  eleven  longitudinal  strands 
passing  obliquely  from  right  to  left,  the  same  number  from  left  to  right, 
and  eleven  transverse  strands,  making  a  network  with  elongated  hex- 
agonal apertures.  The  strips  are  not  one  continuous  piece.  The  bowl 
thus  made  is  fastened  to  the  handle  by  three  pieces  of  stout  seal  thong. 
Tlie  whole  lashing  was  put  on  wet,  and  allowed  to  shrink. 

Nordenskiold  menticms  and  figures  a  scoop  of  almost  identically  the 
same  pattern,  but  smaller,  in  general  use  for  the  same  purposes  at 
Pitlekaj.*  A  smaller  scoop  or  skimmer  (^lauatln)  is  also  universally 
used.  We  inadvertently  neglected  to  preserve  a  specimen  of  this  very 
(*x)mmon  imi)lement,  though  we  had  two  or  three  about  the  station  for 
our  own  use.  I  shall  therefore  have  to  describe  it  from  memory.  The 
handle  is  a  flat,  straight  stick  with  rounded  edges,  about  18  inches  or  2 
feet  long,  1 J  inches  broad,  and  three- fourths  inch  thick.  The  bowl  is 
made  of  two  pieces  of  antler  '^palni  "  of  such  a  shape  that  when  they 
are  fastened  together  on  the  end  of  the  stick  they  make  a  shallow  cup 
about  3^  inches  long  by  3  wide,  with  a  longitudinal  crevice  along  the 
middle  which  allows  the  water  to  drain  off.  The  tip  of  the  handle  is 
beveled  off  on  both  sides  so  as  to  fit  into  the  inside  of  this  cup,  along 
the  junction  of  the  two  pieces,  each  of  which  is  fastened  to  it  by  one  or 
two  neat  stitches  of  whalebone.  The  two  pieces  are  fastened  together 
in  front  of  the  handle  with  a  stitch. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  these  scoops  for  skimming  the  fishing  holes, 
and  reeling  up  the  line,  as  already  described,  they  also  serve  as  scrapers 
to  remove  snow  and  hoar  frost  from  the  clothing.  In  the  winter  most 
of  the  men  and  boys,  epecially  the  latter,  carry  these  skimmers  whenever 
they  go  out  doors,  partly  for  the  sake  ot  having  something  in  their 
hands,  as  we  carry  sticks,  and  partly  for  use.  The  boys  are  very  fond 
of  using  them  to  pick  up  and  sling  snowballs,  bits  of  ice,  or  frozen  dirt, 
which  they  do  with  considerable  force  and  accuracy. 

»  Vega,  vol.  1,  p.  493. 
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IMPLEMENTS   FOB   PEOCrKKO   AKD  PKBPABCtG   POOD. 

lilubberkook*  (nl'ksigb). — For  latcbing  hold  of  pie<.*es  of  blublMT  or 
fit»h  when  ■'fiittiug  iu''  m  wliale  or  waJrnH,  or  dragging  tlieni  round  ou 
aiiOTV  or  od  Uit-  itx^  «r  in  tli«  blublRT  nmins,  they  use  hooks  matte  by 
funtening  a  bat^favrard-pointing  proag  of  ivorj-  on 
the  end  of  a  wooden  linndle.  whitrli  ui  bent  into 
a  I'rook  at  the  otJier  (iiid.  Those  siM^ciaJly  in- 
tended for  ii»u  in  the.  boattt  liavu  handler  7  oi'  ^ 
fwl  long,  whilu  tfaoM!  fur  Hbore  uxe  ure  only  2  or 
3  feet  long.    These  inipIementA,  which  are  «om- 

inon  all  iilong  the  Alankaii  roast,  may 

ftometimert  bo  oswl  a«  l«)atlw<okfl,  as  ap 

]>ean4  to  l>e  the  uwe  farther  south ,  Thoogb 

I  never  saw  tbein  no  employed.     We 

brought  home  two  «hort  hix)kt<  and  one 

longorK-,Xo..W74lfiliy«],Fig.:Jll.    This 

bait  a  prong  of  walrus  ivory  fastened  lo 

a  spnice  pole,  7  feet  7j(  inches  long,  to 

the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  ii 

Hbort  ei-uok  of  antler.    The  pole  is  ellip- 

tieal  in  section.    The  erook  i»  a  nenrly 

Htniight  "branch"  of  an  antler  with  ii 

transverse  arm  at  the  baae  made  by  cut- 
ting out  »  pieee  of  the  ''Leam"  to  fit 

against  the  jude,  and  is  held  on  by  three 

neat  lashings  of  whalebone  of  the  usual 

pattern.    The  upi>er  two  of  these  are 

trauxverse  lai^hingK  paa»iiig  througlieor- 

reHpouding  holes  in  the  pole  and  crook. 

The  ]ow»4t,  which  is  at  the  tip  of  the 

arm,  is  at  right  angles  to  tbewe,  passing 

through  wood  and  antler.     The  lashing 

ol'wbalebonc  close  to  the  tipoftheerook, 

jiiissing  tlirongb  a  hole  and  round  the 

under  nidi-  of  the  latter,  is  to  keep  the 
L'.nj'','ub-'"""'  fri""  clipping  off.  The  prong  i« 
i»rht-ik  hi-ld  on  by  Iwii  lashings  of  small  seal 
tlioiig.  ciu'li  pUHBing  through  a  large  transverse 
hull-  in  llie  prong  and  a  corresponding  one  in 
the  1 H  .!<■.  Tlie  upper  pair  of  boles  do  not  exaftly 
mutch.  Tliei-e  are  also  two  unused  boles,  one  Fm,  si^—siiort-hainiiod  wubbcr 
ill  the  iKtIe  below  the  upper  hole  and  one  above  '™''' 

the  iii>iK'r  hole  in  the  prong.  These  holes  and  the  new  appearance  of 
the  lashings  indicate  that  the  prong  is  part  of  another  hook  recently 
fitted  to  this  pole.    The  two  lashings  are  made  by  a  single  piece  of  thoug. 
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The  whole  is  old  and  weathered  and  rather  greasy  about  the  prong  and 
the  tip  of  the  pole. 

Fig.  312  (No.  89836  [1203]  from  UtkiavwlfL)  is  a  similar  hook  with  a 
short  handle,  34  inches  long,  for  use  on  land.  The  crook  is 
made  by  bending,  the  handle.  The  prong,  of  walrus  ivory  as 
before,  is  7  inches  long,  and  held  on  by  two  stout  lashings  of 
whalebone,  which  pass  round  the  end  of  the  handle  instead  of 
through  it.    The  prong  and  tip  of  the  handle  are  very  greasy. 

No.  89837  [1353],  from  the  same  village.  Is  a  similar  hook 
rather  rudely  made.  The  crook  is  bent  only  at  an  angle  of 
about  450,  and  there  is  somewhat  of  a  twist  to  the  whole  han- 
dle. The  prong,  which  is  of  antler,  is  7|  inches  long  and  shoul-  y 
dered  at  the  butt  like  that  of  the  long  hook  described.  It  is 
fastened  on  by  two  thick  lashings  of  stout  seal  thong  passing 
around  prong  and  handle  and  kept  from  slipping  by  notches 
in  the  latter,  and  on  the  butt  end  of  the  former  and  by  a  large 
flat-headed  brass  stud  driven  into  the  prong  below  the  upper 
lashing. 

Fish  scaler.— Fig.  313  (No.  89401  [1279]  from  Utkiavwifi)  rep- 
resents a  little  implement  which  we  never  saw  in  use,  but  which 
we  were  told  was  intended  for  scraping  the  scales  off  a  fish. 
The  specimen  does  not  appear  to  be  newly  made.  It  is  a  piece 
of  hollow  ^4oiig"  bone,  8  inches  long,  cut  into  the  shape  of  the 
blade  of  a  case  knife,  flat  on  one  fa<;e  with  a  broad,  shallow, 
longitudinal  groove  on  the  other. 
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Twisting  and  braiding — We  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  y,o  313  _ 
process  of  twisting  the  sinew  twine,  which  is  sometimes  used  ^inh  »caier. 
in  place  of  the  braid  so  often  mentioned  but  more  generally  when  an 
extra  strong  thread  is  dcvsired,  as  in  sewing  on  boot  soles.    Fig.  314  (No. 
89431  [1332]  from  Utkiavwin)  is  a  little  shuttle  of  walrus  ivory,  3  inches 

long  and  1^  broad,  which  we  were  told  was  used  in  this 
process.    The  body  of  this  shuttle  is  reduced  to  a  narrow 
crosspiece,  and  the  prongs  at  one  end  are  twice  as  long  as 
those  at  the  other.    The  tips  of  the  long  prongs  are  about  J 
Inch  apart,  while  those  of  the  short  ones  nearly  meet.    There 
is  a  small  round  hole  in  one  side  of  the  body.    This  speci- 
men was  made  for  sale.    As  well  as  I  could  understand  the 
seller,  the  ends  of  several  strands  of  fine  sinew  were  fas- 
tened into  the  hole  in  the  shuttle  and  twisted  by  twisting 
it  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  end  was  held  perhaps  by 
Fig.  374.— ivorv  ^'*^  other  hand.    The  part  t\iisted  was  then  wound  on  the 
shuttle.        shuttle  and  a  fresh  length  twisted.    This  would  be  a  very 
simple  form  of  spinning  with  a  spindle. 
No  special  implements  for  twisting  have  been  described  among  other 
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E«kfiiu»,  Mr.  K.  W.  Kebtrm  I'tu  a  iMIer  to  the  wTJf«->  sya  that  the 
iintlvMAf  \r»rt'm  KMaud  iufurm**!  tiliu  tlint  iheiikbtetirialcnduiiHita — 
kflw'tiik  at  >'urtMi  Uiiaiul)  wtrv  nlwi  OMnl  far  makio^  iwiMcd  eonl. 
fledmcTiliM  tb«r  omsii  fullow*:  "Ttu*  «siula  of  the  sinvw  conlare  tM 
to  the  oent43-  hnlm  in  the  two  i%-ciry  pieoes,  trai^  of  tb«  hitter  at  each  rod 
of  ihi-  nnrd,  anil  tht-n  tki^y  art*  nrtiit«d  in  o|r[H>!ni«  dircrtioD*,  thas  set- 
ting thv  linnl-laiil  hJiipw  cird  iiMtl  <in  tb<^  iMtwA." 
The  Miirw  twini'  iim-*!  iit  Prrint  Barruir  Im  p-urmlly  brsitded,  a 


always  in  »  tbrwply  bntid,  iiNiially  about  the  siitc  of  utoiit  paoktliread, 
mich  »M  in  foniMl  on  niuiiy  EHkimu  linpIfiDieutx  from  all  lot-alitirf  rfj>re- 
iieute<l  io  tbu  Miuv-'nm  crjllM5tiun».  That  they  alatt  koow  bow  Ut  hniid 
with  four  Htrandn  in  i^hown  by  the  bair  line  abvady  doiwribed  (Xi>.  T>ti545 
[iHlj).  Thwy  alHo  have  a  H|iM-taI  woni  (whi«b  I  nan  not  rwall)  for  hraid- 
iiifi;  with  four  iitranclK  in  diMtinrtiou  from  braiding  with  tbrw 
(lifdrii). 

Netting. — Two  im[>l«mvntK  arc  iisihI  ii«  UKual  in  netting,  a 
nevdlo  or  long  tiat  nbattlu  for  t^'arryltig  th«  twine  (Fig,  .11.1, 
No.  1W570  [101]),  ami  a  miwh«tiek  for  gauging  tln^  length  of  the 
meHh.  Tlie  knot  in  tbu  universal  "  fluhflrman's  knot"  or  becket 
hiUib  madn  in  the  uenal  manner.  The  methml  of  uung  the 
mmhHtlck,  however.  Is  rather  ]>eeuliar,  and  somewhat  clanisy 
(Hitnjiared  with  that  anted  by  elvQized  nt^t -makers,  as  it  serves 
only  to  luwuturu  tht-  mrsh  and  not  hIbo  to  bold  the  snecessive 
menheH  aM  they  are  made.  Tt  in  a  long  flat  pie>i-e  of  Itone  t 
antJer,  mhaped  tike  a  (^a8e  knife,  with  a  blade  square  at  he«l 
and  iMiiiit.  Tlieie  im  oHeii  also  ii  little  blunt  hook  (as  in  Fig. 
;UH,  No.  OliriHI  1 1(121 1)  at  the  point,  liending  upward  or  towant 
the  btuikof  the  blmlc.  The  blade  is  thepart  of  the  stick  which 
measures  the  mesb,  and  itfi  lonnth  from  heel  to  point  is  always 
preoistOy  half  the  lungth  of  the  mesh  to  be  mode.  It  is  used 
as  followsi  Tlie  wiirkiiian,  holding  the  mesh  stiek  by  the  han- 
dlH  in  bis  lolt  band,  with  the  bhide  dowuward,  catches  the 
mesh  into  wliii-li  llic  knot  is  to  he  made  with  the  hook,  and 
bohls  it  wbilo  the  twiiio  is  carried  down  the  lett  side  of  the  yZ.s 
blatle,  round  tlioheel  and  tliroagh  the  mesh  as  usual,  and  drawn  "<"b«itcii. 
up  till  the  pre(^eding  knot  comes  Just  Ut  the  point  of  the  blade.  Tins 
makes  a  loop  of  the  ])roper  h^iigth  for  a  inesb  round  the  stick.  The  point 
where  the  next  knot  is  to  be  made  is  now  caught  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  of  the  right  hand  and  the  mesh  stick  taken  out  of  the  loop.  The 
left  thiimh  and  linger,  while  the  other  fingers  of  this  hand  still  hold  the 
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handle  of  the  stick,  relieve  the  Hiigers  of  the  right  hand,  which  goe«  on 
to  niHke  the  knot  in  the  usual  maDner.' 

We  collected  thirteen  ueedles  of  different  patterns  and  sizes.  So. 
66570  [101],  Fig.  316,  hae  been  selected  as  the  type  (I'nmuvwlQ,  mfi'kutln.) 
It  is  of  walrus  ivory,  11'9  inches  long.  The  small  hole  near  the  tip  of 
one  prong  is  for  a  lanyard  to  hang  it  up  by  when  not  in  use.  This 
needh'  could  be  used  only  for  making  a  large  meshed  net,  perhaps  a 
seal  net. 

We  collected  seven  needles  of  almost  the  same  pattern  as  this,  varying 
a  little  in  proirortions.  The  faces  are  usually  more  deeply  hollowed  out 
and  the  ends  usaally  sinuate  instead  of  being  straight.  Three  of  these 
are  of  reindeer  antler  and  the  rest  of  ivory.  The  longest  is  &-9  inches 
long  and  the  shortest  4J.  This  needle  (No.  56574  [24|,  from  Utkiavwlil) 
is  rather  broa<l  in  proportion,  being  nearly  1  inch  wide.  It  is  of  walrus 
ivory.  No.  89433  [942]  is  better  suited  for  netting  a  smalt  mesh,  being 
only  0-7  inch  broad  at  the  widest  part.    It  is  made  of  reindeer  antler  and 
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is  7-3  inches  loug.  These  needles  sometimes  have  a  small  hole  through 
one  end  of  the  body  for  fastening  the  end  of  the  twine,  and  most  have 
some  arrangement  for  fastening  on  a  lanyard,  either  a  hole  as  in  the  t^ie 
or  a  groove  round  the  tip  of  one  prong  as  in  No.  66574  [24]. 

No.  89427  [1283],  from  UtkiavwlB,  is  a  needle  of  a  slightly  different 
pattern,  being  rather  thick  and  not  narrowed  at  the  middle.  It  is  of  rein- 
deer antler,  8-7  inches  long  and  1  wide.  No.  89430  [12^],  Fig.  317fl,  from 
Utkiavwin,  is  a  very  broad  needle,  with  short  body  and  long  prongs,one 
of  wliicli  is  expanded  at  the  tip  and  perforated  for  a  lanyard.  It  is  a 
piece  of  the  outside  hard  tissue  of  a  reindeer  antler,  5-4  inohes  long  and 
1-2  broad.  It  is  but  slightly  narrowed  at  the  middle,  while  No,  S9428 
[i;J81],  Fig.  3176,  from  UtkiavwIH,  a  somewhat  similar  broad  needle  of 
the  same  material  is  deeply  notched  on  each  side  of  the  body.  This  is 
made  from  antler  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  preceding,  and  conse- 

>  W«  had  no  apeolal  opportunitiea  for  vrntchlag  rhe  nAtlv'iw  at  work  netting,  aa  but  feir  qeU  hap- 
pened 1o  be  made  at  the  Tillage  ilurEng  our  afay.  It  whk.  huvever,  observed  that  the  meab  atiok  was 
taken  out  evei7  time  a  knot  was  tied.  Since  my  return,  aTter  a  rareTol  atudy  of  the  dUfonnt  mtwb 
atioki  In  OUT  collection.  I  have  eunvinced  my xrlf  by  eiperimrnE  thai  the  above  method  of  tuing  tta* 
tool  laths  only  one  whii'h  wlUacooiuitrDrthe  •bapeorthediSCreiitpana. 
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queutiy  is  not  flat,  bnt  strougiy  convex,  on  one  face  and  rorrt'siwiiidinjily 
con<!ave  on  the  otlier.     It  is  8-2  iucliCK  long  aiici  IJ  widf. 

For  making  the  seal  nets  a  very  large  needle  i»  used.  The  one  iii  the 
colleetiou,  No.  56581  [102],  Pig.  318,  htim  Utkiavwin,  is  20^  inches  long 
and  only  I  ^  wide.  It  ia  ma<ie  of  two  nearly  equal  piei*H  of  antler,  whit^h 
are  nearly  Hat,  »nd  lap  over  e;tcb  other  about  3f  inches  near  the  middle. 


Fio.  SIB.- Seltiag oecdk'  for  >fnl  n.l. 

They  are  strongly  fastened  together  by  five  wlialeboue  atitohes,  one  at 
eaoli  uorner  of  the  splice  and  one  iu  the  middle.  The  comer  stitchen  nin 
round  the  edge  of  the  two  parts,  and  through  a  hole  through  both  parts. 
The  pmugs  are  stout  and  curve<l,  nearly  uioeting  at  the  tips.  They  are 
about  ;i inches  long.    The  lat*'ral  ilistortion  appears  U> be  <lue  to  warping. 


A  peculiar  netting  needle  is  shown  iu  Fig.  319  (No.  89429  [1333],  from 
Utkiavwin},  whicli  is  new  and  rather  carelessly  made  from  very  coarse 
walrns  ivory.  The  tips  of  the  prongs,  after  nearly  meeting,  diverge 
again  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U.  Tliis  needle,  which  is  9^  inches  long, 
was  said  by  the  maker  to  be  of  the  pattern  used  by  the  "  Kaiimfl'dTlii.'' 


Thei-e  are  no  specimens  resembling  it  in  tlie  museum  collections,  though 
it  curiously  suggests  <'ertaiii  implements  from  Norton  Sound,  labeled 
"reels  for  holding  flue  cord,"  consisting  of  slender  rods  of  antler,  termi- 
nating at  each  end  in  similar  shallow  U-sba[)ed  forks. 
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The  mesh  stick  (kfin[)rln)  belonging  to  the  large  netting  needle,  No. 
56581  [102J,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  implement.  It  is  a  piece 
of  the  hard  outside  tissue  of  a  reindeer  antler.  The  three  notches  on 
the  lower  edge  of  the  haft  are  for  the  fingers.  The  incised  line  along  one 
face  of  the  blade  is  probably  a  mark  to  which  the  twine  is  to  be  drawn 
in  making  a  mesh.  The  blade  is  just  the  proper  length,  7J  inches,  for 
the  large  mesh  of  the  seal  net.  The  remaining  four  mesh  sticks  are  all 
small,  and  intended  for  making  fish  nets.  Three  are  of  reindeer  antler 
and  the  fourth  of  hard  bone,  with  a  wooden  haft. 

Fig.  320a  (No.  89436  [1284],  from  Utkiavwffi)  is  of  antler,  7-2  inches 
long,  with  a  blade  of  2*7  inches,  protected  from  splitting  by  a  stout 
round  peg  of  hard  bone,  driven  through  the  handle  so  as  to  lie  against 
the  heel  of  the  blade.  It  terminates  in  a  blunt  point  instead  of  a  hook, 
and  has  three  finger  notches  in  the  haft.  No.  89437  [942j,  also  from 
Utkiavwin,  is  of  the  same  material,  5*2  inches  long,  without  a  hook  and 
with  a  blade  only  1  inch  long.  There  are  two  finger  notches  in  the  haft. 
The  last  of  the  antler  mesh  sticks  (No.  89439  [983J,  from  Utkiavwin, 
Fig.  320b)  is  double  ended,  having  a  hook  and  a  short  blade  at  each  end. 
The  blades  are  respectively  1*5  and  1*6  inches  long,  and  the  total  length 
is  6-6  inches.  Fig.  320c'  (No.  89435  [1019],  also  from  Utkiavwin)  ha«  a 
blade,  with  a  small  hook,  of  white  compact  bone,  and  what  would  be 
the  handle  lathed  to  one  side  of  a  haft  of  soft  wood,  which  is  shouldered 
to  receive  it.  The  haft  is  4*3  inches  long,  and  the  two  parts  are  held 
together  by  two  lashings  of  fine  sinew,  kept  from  slipping  by  notches. 
The  total  length  is  7*3  inches,  that  of  the  blade  2*7.  Netting  needles 
and  mesh  sticks  of  essentially  the  same  type  as  those  just  described,  but 
varying  in  material  and  dimensions,  are  in  general  use  from  the  Ander- 
son River  to  Bristol  Bay,  as  is  shown  by  the  Museum  collections. 

Netting  iceighta, — We  collected  16  little  ivory  implements,  each,  when 
complete,  consisting  of  the  image  of  a  fish  about  3J'to  4  inches  long, 
suspended  by  a  string  about  4  inc^hes  long  to  a  little  ivory  spring  hook. 
We  never  happened  to  see  these  implements  in  use,  but  we  were  told 
that  they  were  used  in  netting  to  keep  the  meshes  in  proper  shape. 
They  generally  were  made  in  pairs.  The  only  way  of  using  them  that 
I  can  think  of  is  first  to  hook  one  into  the  bight  of  the  first  mesh  made 
in  starting  the  net.  This  would  make  the  successive  meshes,  as  they 
were  netted,  hang  down  out  of  the  way.  On  starting  the  next  row  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  second  weight  hooked  into  the  first  mesh  of 
this  row  would  draw  the  successive  meshes  down  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  stick,  while  the  other  weight  would  keep  the  meshes  of  the  first 
row  stretched  so  that  one  could  be  easily  caught  at  a  time.  On  begin- 
ning the  third  row  the  first  weight  would  be  transferred  to  the  first 
mesh  of  this,  and  so  on.  Fig.  321a  is  one  of  a  pair  of  these  n^pltaiira 
(No.  56596  [207] )  which  has  been  selected  as  the  type.  It  is  a  rather 
rude  figure  of  a  salmon  or  trout  4  inches  long,  neatly  carved  out  of  walrus 
ivory.    The  string  is  of  braided  sinew  and  the  hook  of  walrus  ivory. 
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Fig.  3216  (Nci.  89442  (89»J  fi-om  >Jnwftk)  is  a  weijrlif  witliitut  llie 
book  and  mnde  of  compact  whale's  bone.  It  is  4-1  iurheK  loog,  and  very 
neatly  carved,  having;  nil  the  Qns  in  relief,  titu  ^nll  openings,  mouth,  aad 
eyes  ineisetl.  N«.  5fifl83 
|173|  tVom  Utkiavwlfi  ia 
one  of  a  pair  very  rudely 
f^rved  oat  of  a  piece  of 
»now- shovel  edge.  The 
mouth  and  gill  opening!* 
are  indicated  by  inriised 
and  blackened  ^aea,  the 
ltttt*T  fringed  with  short 
ltueK.eacb  ending  in  adot, 
perliaps  to  lepresent  the 
gill  tilaments.  It  in  4-2 
inches  long,  and  hiU>tily 
made  tor  sale.  Fig.  321c 
{No.r>6578[201|  firom  I't- 
kiavwln}  aeemu  to  be  In- 
tended for  a  polai'  cod, 
and  has  the  hole  drilled 
through  the  root  of  the 
tail.  Tile  lateral  line  is 
marked  by  a  scratch,  <'ol- 
ored  with  black  lead,  ami 
the  dark  color  of  the  back 
is  represented  by  carved, 
tranavorse  scratches  altio 
colored  with  black  lead. 
AVlien  the  carving  is  siif- 
ficieitly  good  to  show 
what  sort  of  a  fish  is 
meant,  it  is  ^ri'iierally  a 
salmoti  or  trout.  Only-'} 
out  of  the  16  are  of  any- 
thing but  walnia  ivor,\'.  These  3  are  of  compact  whale's  bone,  and  one 
h«d  small  blue  glass  beads  inlaid  for  eyes,  of  which  one  still  remains. 


:^^i^W^^' 


W 


The  shortest  is  3-4  inches  long,  and  the  longest  4-3,  but  most  of  them  are 
almoNt  exa('tly  4  inches  long, 

Wetiring. — A  set  of  little  ttiols  made  of  bone  and  leindeer  antler  were 
brought  o\'er  tor  sale,  which  were  said  to  be  those  used  in  weaving  the 
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feather  belte.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  a  belt  made^  but  the  work 
evidently  does  not  require  all  three  of  these  tools.  The  little  netting 
needle  or  shuttle  of  bone  (Fig.  322,  No.  89434  [1338J)  can  not  be  used  in 
feather  weaving,  because,  as  already  mentioned,  the  strips  of  feather  are 


."mf^' 


^•• 


■■■V   f' 


Fio.  323.— Mt'8h8tUk. 

hot  fastened  together  into  a  continuous  cord  which  could  be  carried  on 
a  shuttle.  It  is  5-9  inches  long  and  0-7  wide.  There  is  also  a  little  mesh 
stick  of  antler  (Fig.  323,No.  89438  [1338])  6-7  inches  long,  with  a  blade  1-9 
inches  in  length,  and  a  little  hook,  which  appears  to 
be  fitted  for  nothing  except  netting  a  small  net.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  handle,  however,  is  cut  into  10  deep 
rounded  notches,  which  perhaps  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  rude  "frame"  for  keeping  apart  the  strands  of  the 
warp,  while  the  woof  of  feather  is  passed  through 
with  the  fingers.  It  would  be  held  with  this  edge 
up,  and  the  beginning  of  the  belt  being  fastened  to 
the  wall,  the  warp  strands  would  be  stretched  over 
this,  as  over  a  \Tiolin  bridge,  each  resting  in  one  of  the 
notches.  The  last  tool  of  the  set  (Fig.  324,  No.  89462 
[1338J)  is  undoubtedly  a  "sword"  for  pushing  home 
the  woof,  and  probably  also  serves  to  separate  the 
strands  of  the  warp  into  a  "shed."  It  is  a  flat,  thin 
piece  of  antler,  9  inches  long  and  three-fourths  wide, 
of  which  about  6^  inches  forms  a  straight  blade  6^ 
inches  long,  and  the  rest  is  bent  round  to  one  side  and 
slightly  down,  forming  a  handle.  When  the  strands 
of  the  warp  are  stretched  over  the  bridge  as  above  de- 
scribed, pushing  this  horizontally  through  them  alter- 
nately over  and  under  the  successive  strands,  would 
make  a  "  shed "  through  which  the  end  of  the  woof 
<jould  be  thrust  with  one  motion,  and  pushed  up 
against  the  preceding  strand  of  the  woof  by  sliding 
the  sword  forward.  It  would  then  be  withdrawn  and 
passed  through  again,  going  over  the  strands  it  went 
under  before  and  vice  versa,  so  as  to  open  a  "shed"  ^W^  /£ 
for  the  next  strand  of  the  woof. 

Seicing. — For  sewing  furs  and  leather  they  always 
use  thread  made  by  stripping  oflf  thin  fibers  from  a  fio.  324.-"Sword'  for 
piece  of  dried  sinew  of  the  reindeer,  as  is  usual  with       ^«*^*>«  weaving. 
Eskimo.    Cotton  or  linen  thread  of  civilized  manufacture  is  now  often 
used  for  sewing  the  cotton  frocks,  etc.,  and  sometimes  for  making  an  or- 
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Damentiil  nt-^mn  on  the  waterproof  gut  sbirtH.  The  stitehos  employed 
have  already  been  ileseribed  under  the  heiid  of  clothing  (which  we). 
They  hold  tlie  ueedle  between  the  thumb  and  middle  fluger,  with  the 
thimble  on  the  forefinger  {both  hi*  called  by  the  same 
name,  tt'kya)  and  sew  toward  them.  This  appeai-s  to 
be  tlie  regidar  Eskimo  metJiod  of  Bewing.' 

At  Hie  present  day  they  are  wi'Il  supplied  with  steel 
needles  (miksiiii)  of  all  eixee  and  patt«ms,  but  formerly 
tliey  usoil  bone  ne«dles  madefrom  the  fibula (amilyfirftii) 
of  the  reindeer.  We  collected  sixty  of  these  ueedlei*, 
eighteen  of  which  appear  to  be  old  »nrl  genuine.  Tlie 
lest  were  more  or  less  earetiilly  made  for  sale.  Ntka- 
w^ahi  told  iiH  that  once  when  lie  aud  a  young  man  were 
out  deer  liunting  a  long  diHtauev  fn»m  cuimp  their  boot« 
gave  ont.  Having  killed  a  deer  h«  made  thread  from 
the  Rincw,  a  needle  from  the  bone,  and  with  pieces  of 
the  skin  repaired  their  lioot'S,  xo  that  they  got  home  in 
comfort. 

No.  811389  [1191],  Fig.  32.")  ivill  serve  as*  the  tj-pe  of 
these  needles.  This  is  a  case  3j  inches  long,  madf  of 
Fin.  iK!5— Qoiu  ^  of  the  butt  of  a  large  qnill,  closed  with  a  plug  of  walruH 
bnoeueuun.  faidc,  iind  coutaius  6  ne«dles.  One  is  1-8  inches  long, 
stout,  and  round-point*d,  with  a  large  eye.  It  is  much  discolored  from 
age.  Tlie  second  is  also  round-pointed  but  more  slender,  1"9  inches 
long,  and  flatt«ue<l  and  expanded  at  the  butt.  The  third  is  2-4  inciiu« 
long,  and  hot  a  four- 
sided  point  like  a  glov- 
er's needle.  All  three 
of  these  are  very  neatly 
made  and  appear  old. 
The  other  three  are 
stout,  longhly  luiidc, 
and  flat,  respectively 
24,  2-2,  and  2-5  inches 
long.  Two  of  them  look 
suspiciously  new.  This 
set  was  said  to  have  been 
the  property  of  the  wife 
of  Puka,  Nlkawdaln's 
father. 

Fig.  320ff  is  a  pecul- 
iarly large  and  flat  nee- 
dle (No.  89392  [I19.'>]  from  IJtkiavwlil)  3-2  inches  long,  with  a  round, 
sharp  point  and  a  large  eye,  with  little  grooves  running  to  the  butt  on 
each  side  for  the  thread  to  lie  in.     This  needle  was  perhaps  specially 


iSee  Psrry,  Smind  Voy.,  | 


\  LfoD.  JoaiTiBl,  r.  S3;  Kunilli^ti.  CDUtrlbutlotig,  f 
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meant  for  sewing  boat  skins.  With  this  needle  belongs  a  peculiar  large 
bone  or  ivory  thimble.  The  remaining  needles  are  all  very  much  alike, 
though  some  are  more  roughly  made  than  the  others.  Three  of  them 
have  the  butt  square  instead  of  rounded,  and  half  of  them,  including 
some  which  are  undoubtedly  old,  are  four-sided  at  the  point  like  a  glov- 
er's needle.  The  longest  is  3  inches  long  and  the  shortest  1*4  inches, 
but  the  commonest  length  is  ^bout  2  or  2^  inches.  Similar  bone  needles 
are  mentioned  by  various  authors.^ 

Nearly  all  the  women  now  use  ordinary  metal  thimbles,  obtained  in 
trade,  but  they  wear  them  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  on  the  tip  of  the 
forefinger.  Some  of  the  older  women,  however,  still  prefer  the  ancient 
leather  thimble.  There  are  two  patterns  of  these:  one  intended  for  the 
fore-finger  only,  and  the  other  of  such  a  shape  that  it  may  also  be  worn 
on  the  other  fingers  as  a  guard  against  chafing  in  pulling  stout  thread 
through  thick  leather.    It  is  often  so  used  at  the  present  day. 

We  collected  three  of  the  first-mentioned  pattern,  which  is  represented 
by  Fig.  3266  (No.  89396  [1202, 1246 1 ).  It  is  made  by  cutting  out  a  narrow 
ring  of  raw  sealskin  0*7  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  circular  flap  0'5  inch 
in  diameter  on  the  outside  of  the  ring  and  a  corresponding  one  on  the 
inside  of  the  same  size,  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ring.  The  flaps 
are  doubled  over  so  as  to  make  a  pad  on  the  inside  of  the  forefinger 
when  the  tip  of  the  latter  is  inserted  into  the  ring.  The  butt  of  the 
needle  presses  against  this  pad. 

The  third  thimble,  which  belongs  with  the  needlecase  (No.  89371 
[1276 J),  is  of  precisely  the  same  form  and  dimensions. 

There  appeared  to  be  little  if  any  variation  among  those  which  we 
saw.  Capt.  Lyon^  figures  two  similar  thimbles  from  Iglulik,  which 
are  described  on  page  537  of  the  same  work  as  being  made  of  leather. 
The  flaps,  however,  seem  to  be  only  semicircular  and  not  folded  over,  so 
that  the  shield  consists  of  only  one  thickness  of  leather. 

A  similar  thimble  with  the  flap  also  not  folded  is  used  at  Cumberland 
Gulf.3 

The  other  pattern,  of  which  we  brought  home  nine  specimens,  is  rep- 
resented by  No.  89389  [1191],  which  belongs  with  the  set  of  bone  needles 
of  the  same  number.  It  is  a  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  one  of  which  is  larger 
than  the  other,  made  by  bending  round  a  strip  of  split  walrus  hide  and 
sewing  the  ends  together.  It  is  0*4  inch  long  and  2*1  in  circumference 
at  the  larger  end.  It  is  worn  smooth  with  handling,  and  impregnated 
with  grease  and  dirt  and  marked  with  small  pits  where  it  has  been 
pressed  against  the  butt  of  the  needle  in  use. 

Four  other  old  thimbles  (No.  89393  [1194],  from  Utkiavwin,  are  made 


'  F'ormorly  they  used  the  bonen  of  fishes  or  the  very  fine  bones  of  birds  instead  of  needles.     Grants^ 
vol.  1.  p.  136. 

'•  Their  own  clumsy  needles  of  bone,"  Parry,  Second  Voy.,  p.  537  and  pi.  opposite  p.  548.  Fig.  11. 
Kunilieu  also  speaks  of  "8t«el  needles  or  bone  ones  made  after  the  same  pattern"  at  Cumberland  Gulf 
(Contributions,  p.  25). 

•Parry,  Second  Voy.,  pi.  opposite  p.  550,  Fig.  25. 

'Boas,  Central  Eskimo,  p.  524,  Fig.  473  and  Kumlien.  Contributions,  p.  25. 
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in  tlie  same  way,  bat  are  a  tiif  e  larger.  Ab  they  show  do  aeedle-marks, 
they  were  probably  used  only  as  fiuger  guards.  The  remaining  four  are 
similar  to  the  above,  but  newly  made,  for  sale. 

A  most  peculiar  thimble,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  seen,  is  shown  in 
FiK.  326rt  (No.  89393  [1195]  from  Utkiavwlu,  belonging  with  the  large 
bone  ueedle  of  the  same  number  alrt:iuly  describeit  aud  figiu'Ml}.  This 
is  muile  of  »  single  piece  of  walnis  ivory,  browned  with  age,  and  the 
round  shallow  socket  is  for  the  butt  of  the  needle.  The  ends  of  the  half 
ling  are  slightly  expanded  and  notched  ou  tlie  outside  to  receive  a  string 
to  complete  the  ring  so  that  it  can  be  htt«d  round  the  linger,  with  the 
flange  in  the  same  position  ns  tiie  pad  of  a  leather  thimble. 

Seedles  are  kept  in  a  ca«e  (lyyami),  consisting  of  a  tube  of  bone  or 
ivor>-  about  a  or  6  inches  long,  throngli  which  is  drawn  a  broad  strap  of 
leather  himished  with  a  knot  at  one  end 
to  keep  it  from  slipping  whoUj-  through, 
[tito  one  side  of  this  strap  the  needles 
arc  thrust  obliquely,  so  that  when  tlit- 
stiap  is  pulled  in  they  are  covered  by  the 
tube.  To  the  other  end  of  the  stra])  is 
usually  attached  an  ivory  snap  hook  for 
fasteuiug  the  needle  case  to  the  girdle  of 
the  pantaloons.  These  needle  cases  are 
made  of  two  slightly  different  patterns,  of 
which  the  first  is  represented  by  No.  893tl5 
[I277J.  Fig.  327a.  It  is  of  white  widms 
ivory,  4^  inches  long,  and  the  strap  is  of 
seal  tliong  about  II  inches  long  and  U-.H 
inch  wide.  At  one  end  of  this  is  a  pear- 
shaped  knob  of  walrus  ivory,  which  is 
sboulderedoff  at  thesinall  end  and  worked 
into  a  short  flattened  shank  perforated 
with  iL  liirKc  eye,  through  which  the  end 
of  the  strap,  which  is  cut  narrow,  is  thrust. 
It  is  fastened  by  doubling  it  back  and  sew- 
ing it  to  the  standing  part.  A  sky-blue 
transparent  glass  bead  is  inlaid  in  the  large  end  of  the  knob.  The  other 
end  of  the  strap  is  fastened  in  the  same  way  into  a  ti-anverse  slot  in  the 
end  of  the  belt  hook  (tl'tklbwin)  of  ivory,  4-7  inches  long. 

This  pattern  appears  to  be  usually  made  of  walrns  ivory.  Only  one 
of  the  six  brought  home  is  of  bone,  and  this  is  an  uuusually  small  one, 
only  3-G  inches  long,  made  for  sale.  The  osual  length  is  4J  to  5 
inches.  No.  89;J63  [1105],  Fig,  3276,  fromUtkiavwIii,  is  a  tube  very  much 
like  the  one  described,  but  is  ornamented  with  an  incised  pattern  colored 
with  red  ocher,  and  has  a  difl'erently  shaped  belt  hook.  When  the  latter 
is  hooke<l  over  the  girdle  the  ring  is  pushed  up  the  shank  over  the  point 
of  the  hook  till  it  fits  tight,  and  thus  keeps  the  hook  from  slipping  off 
the  belt. 
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Fig.  328a  (Ku.  893fil  [1243]  from  ITtkiavwIu)  iu  another  ivory  ueedle 
case,  4-7  inches  loug.  The  tube  was  once  ornamented  with  incised 
patterns,  but  these  are  almost  wholly  worn  off  by  constant  haudhug. 
The  knob  is  carved  into  an  omameQtal  shape,  having  a  circle  of  six 
round  kuobs  round  the  middle.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is 
meant  to  represent  a  cloud-berrj'  (Bubus  chamiemorus),  a  fruit  known 
to  the  "Nunutafimiun"  though  nut  at  Point  Barrow.  The  hook  is  a 
snap  hook  very  nui(;li  hkethosede.scribed  in  connection  with  tlie  netting 
weights,  but  larger  (3  iuches  long) 
and  very  broad  at  the  upper  end, 
which  is  made  into  a  broad  ring. 
The  poiut  of  a  steel  needle  still  stick- 
ing in  the  flesh  side  of  the  strap 
shows  how  the  needles  are  carrie<l 
with  the  points  toward  the  knob. 

No.  89370  [1033],  also  fi-om  tJtkiav 
wlii,  has  no  kuob,but  the  end  of  the 
strap  is  kept  from  slipping  through 
by  rolling  it  up  trausversely  and 
catching  it  with  a  stitch  of  sinew. 
It  has  a  broad  flat  snap  hook  similar  ' 
to  the  last,  but  luit  on  the  edges  into 
ornamental  scallops.  The  tube  is 
ornamented  with  an  incised  pattern 
colored  red  with  ocher,  and  is  6-2 
long.  No.  !Hi!iir>  [7]  is  an  old  tubeof 
brown  walrus  ivory,  enlarged  into  a 
knob  at  one  end.  It  has  no  knob  or 
hook,  but  a  new  strap  of  white  seal 
skin,  iu  the  lower  end  of  which  is  tied 
a  large  knot.  The  other  pattern  hsif 
the  cylinder  made  of  a  hollow  "  long" 
bone,  in  it^  natural  shape.  This  bone 
appears  to  be  almost  always  the  hu- 
merus of  some  large  bird,  probably 
a  swan.  The  strap  has  usually  no  •'"'■ 
knob,  but  is  kept  from  slipping 
through  by  knotting  the  end  or  tying  on  a  large  bead  or  a  bear's  toe,  or 
some  such  object  too  large  to  go  through  the  tube.  None  of  these  have 
belt  liuokB  except  one  new  and  roughly  made  specimen. 

These  bone  tulxis  are  apparently  older  than  the  neat  ivory  cylinders, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  belt  hook  was  not  invented  till  the  former 
was  mostly  out  of  fashion.  No.  89361  [1239],  Fig.  328ft  from  Utkiavwlfi, 
is  one  of  these  which  has  for  knob  one  of  the  large  dark  blue  glass 
beads  which  used  to  bring  such  enormous  prices  in  the  early  days  of 
Arctic  trading,  an<l  which  are  still  the  kind  most  highly  prized.  The 
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end  of  the  strap  18  cut  uan'uw,  psu^s^-d  tliroiigli  the  bead,  ami  kiiotte<I  on 
tbeeiid.  This  case  t-arrieB  a  hftlf-dozen  of  the  old-fiwhionod  t>oiie  nwilles, 
which  appear  to  be  {^eiiuiiie.  It  is  3-T  inches  long  and,  roughly  i4|K-ak- 
ing,  0-4  in  diameter.  No.  89369  [1201],  also  from  TTtkiavwln,  resembles 
the  above,  but  has  a  wolveriue's  ton  sewed  t«  the  end  of  the  strap.  So. 
89371  [1276] ,  fi-om  Utkiavwiii,  also  has  the  tou  of  a  wolveriue  for  a  knob, 
and  ha«  a  belt  hook  with  two  tonnes  made  of  reindeer  antler.  No. 
893W{  [1137],  from  Utkiavwlfi,  is  a  highly  omauipnted  (wsc  of  tliie 
pattern,  which  has  a  short  cylindrical  kuob,  al«o  rtrnamentwl.  No. 
89308  J1089],  from  ITtkiavwln,  is  not  made  of  bird's  bouc,  bnt  is  apicice 
of  a  long  bone  from  some  mammal,  and  has  a  brown  Iwar's  toe  for  a 
knob.  \o.  89;$67  [1339],  from  the  siune  vUlage,  is  roughly  made  of  a 
branch  of  iintler,  3-9  inches  long  and  0-8  wide,  hollowed  out.  It  ha«  a 
ktiob  of  whale's  bone,  but  no  belt  hook,  the  eud  of  the  Btrap  being  knotted 
into  H  leather  thimble  of  the  first  pattern.  Of  the  six  speeimens  of  this 
pattern  in  the  collection  only  the  ttrst  is  a  genuine  old  implement.  All 
the  others  are  merely  commi'i-cial  iniitatiuus  rather  carelessly  mude. 

This  kind  of  needle  case  is  very  commonly  used  throughout  Alaska, 
as  is  shown  by  the  enormous  collections  in  the  National  Musciini  brought 
home  by  various  explorers,  Nelson,  Turner,  Dall  and  others.  Tlie  needle 
case  fi-ora  Iglulik,  figured  by  Capt.  Lyon, '  resembles  the  second  or  older 
pattern,  l>eing  of  bone,  not  tapered  at  the  euds,  and  liaving  neither  knob 
nor  belt  hook.  To  the  ends  uf  the  strap  are  hung  thimbles  "and  other 
small  articles  liable  to  be  lost. " '  Dr.  Simpson^  8j>eaks  of  the  needle  case 
in  use  at  Point  Barrow,  but  merely  descrilies  it  as  "a  narrow  strip  of 
skin  in  which  the  needles  are  stuck,  with  a  tube  of  bone,  ivory,  or  imn 
to  slide  down  over  them,  and  kept  Jtom  slipping  off  the  lower  end  by  a 
knob  or  large  iMiad."  This  appears  to  refer  only  t*i  the  sewmd  or  older 
pattern. 

The  iilil-i'a.shioniHl  liii!:;  tUiiiihlcs  were  usually  carrie4l  on  the  bell  hook 
of  the  needlecase,  but  modern  thimbfes  require  a  iwx.  These  boxes 
(kigiun«),  wliich  ai-e  usually  small  and  cylindrical,  also  serve  tor  holding 
thread,  beads,  and  all  sorts  of  little  tnnkets  or  knickknacks,  aud  many 
of  them  are  so  old  that  they  were  evidently  used  for  this  purpose  loug 
iMjfrn'e  the  introduction  of  metal  thimbles.  Little  tin  canisters,  spice 
boxes,  etc.,  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose  nowadays.  We  brought 
home  thirteen  of  these  boxes,  of  which  No.  89407  [1158]  Fig.  329a  has  been 
chosen  as  the  type.  It  is  a  piece  of  the  beam  of  a  stout  antler,  4*3  inches 
long,  cut  off  sqiiare  on  the  ends  and  hollowed  out.  Into  the  large  end 
is  Httfil  a  tiat  bottom  of  thin  pine,  f'asteneil  iu  by  four  little  treenails  of 
wood.  The  cover  is  of  the  same  material.  It  is  held  on  by  a  string  of 
sinew  braid  about  11  inches  long,  which  passes  out  through  the  lower 
of  tlie  two  little  holes  on  one  side  of  the  box,  being  held  by  ii  knot  at 
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the  end,  in  tliroiif^li  the  upper,  tlieii  out  and  ui  through  two  similar  holes 
in  the  middle  of  the  cover,  aud  out  through  a  hole  on  the  other  side  of 
the  box.  Pulling  the  end  of  thitt  »triDg  draws  the  cover  iluwii  snugly 
iuto  its  place. 

Some  of  th(t  reuiHiuiug  boxoK  are  made  uf  antler,  aud  vitry  in  length 
from  4-7  to  8  inches.  Th*i  last  is,  liowtiver,  uuusualiy  large,  iiiont  of 
the  others  being  about  ■5  indies  long.  Tlie  covers  are  generally  he1<l  on 
by  string  much  in  the  manner  describetl,  and  the  endK  arc  both  UHually 
of  wood,  though  two  old  boxes  have  both  ends  ma<le  of  antler,  and  one 
has  a  top  of  hard  hone.  The  lust  is  a  specimen  newly  niiwle  for  sale. 
These  boxeM  are  sometimes  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  incised  lines, 
colored  red  or  blackened,  either  conventional  patterns  as  in  Fig.  3296 


(No,  804(),5  [IXi.^],  troni  I'tkiavwlfi)  or  fif^tres  of  men  and  animals  a«  in 
Fig.  329c  (No.  50615  [41]  from  the  same  village).  The  former  is  a  new 
box,  4-7  inches  long,  and  has  the  wooden  ends  both  shouldered  to  fit 
tightly.    The  cover  is  worked  with  a  string. 

Xo.  56615  [41]  on  the  otti(>r  hand  is  very  ohl,  and  has  lost  it«  cover. 
The  wooden  Iwrttom  is  shouldei-ed  and  held  in  with  treenails.  The  sur- 
face is  elaborately  ornamented  with  incised  and  blackened  figures. 
It  is  divided  by  longitudinal  lines  into  four  nearly  eijual  panels,  on 
which  the  figures  are  disposed  as  follows  (the  animals  all  lieing  repre- 
sented as  standing  on  the  longitudinal  line»,  and  lacking  toward  the 
right,  that  is,  toward  the  open  end  of  the  box):  Oo  the  first  panel  are 
4  reindeer,  alternately  a  buck  and  a  <loe,  followed  by  a  man  in  a  kaiak, 
and  over  his  head  two  small  "circles  and  dotA,"  one  above  the  other. 
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All  the  dter  i>u  thin  l»)x  are  represented  stxictJy  iu  profile,  so  as  to  sliow 
uuly  twu  legH  itiid  una  suitleT  eocli.  Oil  the  second  panel  iire4  deer,  fill 
does,  fallowed  by  u  man  with  a  Ixttr  Klung  acroKs  Ms  back.  Ou  the 
third,  a  man  in  the  middle  appears  to  be  calling  2  dogs,  who,  ut  the 
left  of  the  panel,  are  drawing  a  railed  sled.  Reversed,  and  on  the  upper 
bonier  of  the  panel,  is  a  man  pushing  behind  a  similar  «lecl  drawn 
by  3  dogs.  The  heiul  dog  has  stoppe*!  and  is  sitting  down  on  his 
haanehes.  The  dogs,  like  the  reindeer,  are  oil  strietly  in  profile  and 
rather  couventioualiKCd.  In  the  fourth  panel  are  3  reindeer  followed 
by  a  man  in  his  kaiak,  and  upside  down,  above,  a  deer  without  legs, 


supposed  to  be  swimming  iu  the  water,  and  a  very  rude  figure  of  a  man 
in  hi.s  kaiak.  The.se  figures  probably  represent  victual  occurrences, 
forming  a  sort  of  recoid. 

Fig.  330a  (No.  89408  [1371]  from  Sidaru)  is  a  piece  of  stout  antler, 
4*7  inches  long,  which  has  the  bottom  of  pine  fitted  tightly  in  without 
fastenings.  The  cover  is  of  wood,  covered,  to  make  it  fit  tight,  with 
parchment,  apparently  shrunk  on  and  puckered  on  the  upper  surface, 
A  thick  hank  of  untwiste<l  sinew  is  fastened  as  a  handle  through  the 
middle  of  the  cover.  This  box  is  old  and  dirty,  and  contains  an  unfin- 
ished flint  arrow-head.  No.  5C505  [59]  from  Utkiavwln,  ia  a  new  box, 
closed  at  the  ends  with  thick  shouldered  plugs  of  pine  wood.  The  tube 
is  8  inches  long  and  ornamented  with  a  conventional  pattfirn  of  incised 
lines  colored  with  red  ocher. 
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Pig.  aaOb  (No.  89402  [i;t59]  also  from  UtkiavwIO),  is  peculiar  from  the 
material  uf  wtiicli  it  ix  made.  It  ii^  of  about  tlie  same  patterp,a8  the 
commou  antler  boxes,  but  ih  made  of 
the  butt  end  of  the  08  pen  i«  of  a  large 
walnis,  cut  off  square  and  hollowed  out, 
and  has  euds  of  liard  whale's  bone.  Its 
length  is  4-2  ioehes.  No.  89403  |1425| 
Fig.  331  from  Sidaru,  is  made  of  the  hol- 
low butt  of  a  good-flized  walruis  tusk,  3-2 
ini'h&s  long.  It  has  a  neatly  fitted 
wooden  bottom,  held  iu  with  6  tree- 
nails, two  of  ivory  and  four  of  wood. 
The  box  has  been  craeked  and  split  and 
mended  with  stitches  j 
of  sinew  and  whale- 
bone. Peculiar  con- 
ventional patterns  are 

incised  on  the  box  and  *''"■ »»» -^'"n-  •»'■ 

cover.  A  i>eculiar  box  is  shown  in  Fig.  ,i32  {No.  56583 
\  [37]  from  Utkiavwln).  This  is  of  compact  white  bone, 
Iwith  a  flat  wooden  bottom.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing 
F  any  other  boxes  of  the  same  soi-t. 

i-'ig.  333  (No.  89409  [1372])  is  the  tip  of  a  walrus  tusk 
Fia,332.-Booui«i.  ^nt  off  and  hollowed  out  into  a  sort  of  flask,  3-8  inches 
long,  closed  at  the  large  end  by  a  flat  wooden  bottom,  fastened  in  with 
treenails  and  at  the  small  end  by  a  stopper  of  soft  wood. 
The  most  peculiar  box  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  shown  in  Fig.  334  (No.  50512 
(2]  from  Utkiavwlii),  the  only  speci- 
men of  the   kind   seen.      It  is  5-5 
inches  long,  made  of  reindeer  antler, 
and  very  neatly  carved  into  a  most 
excellent  image  of  a  leiiuleer  lying 
on  its  left  side,  with  the  head,  which 
has  no  antlers,  turned  down  and  to 
the  left.    The   legs   are   Ibkled   up 
against  the  belly,  the  forelegs  with 
the   liotifs  i>ointing  backwanl,   the 
hind  hoofs  ixiinting  forward.     The 
eyes  are  represented  by  small  sky- 
blue  glass  beads,  and  the  mouth, 
nostrils,  and   navel  neatly  incised, 
the    last    being    particularly   well-  . 
Km,  333— Litrie     marked.    The  tips  of  the  hoofs  arc 
rtuskufivory.      rounded  ofl',  which,  taken  in  eonnec-   ' 
tion  with  the  attitude  and  the  well  marked  navel,  lead  me  1o  believe 
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that  tin?  imat^e  in  meant  t«  represent  iin  unborn  fetus.  TIk"  wliole 
of  tlie  body  is  hoUowed,  the  ai«rtare  talting  np  the  whole  of  the  but- 
tocks, and  closed  by  a.  flat,  thic-k  plug  of  wift.  wood.  A  round  pejr  of 
wood  is  driven  iu  to  (lose  an  accidental 
hole  jiutt  above  the  left  shoulder.  The 
box  is  old  and  discolored,  and  worn  smooth 
nith  nuich  linudlin^r. 

Rstrelj-  these  little  workboxee  are  made 
of  basketwork.  Wc  obtained  four  sjwd- 
mon»  of  these  small  baskets,  of  which 
No.  565(14  [88]  Fip.  335.  workbnsket  (Agu- 
m<i,  Ama,  ipiftru),  will  serve  as  the  t.vi)e. 
The  neck  is  of  black  tinned  sealskin,  2j 
indies  long,  and  has  1  vertical  seam,  t« 
the  middle  of  which  is  sewed  the  mid- 
dle of  a  piece  of  tine  seal  thun^,  a  foot 
_  long,   which  serves  to  tie  up  the   month. 

The  basket  appears  lo  be  made  of  tine 
twigs  or  roots  of  the  willow,  with  the  bark  remo\cd,  and  is  ma<iu  by 
winding  au  osier  spirally  intit  th«  shaiw  of  the  basket,  and  wrapping 
a  narrow  splint  spirally  aro»md  the  two  a^ljacent  partd  of  this,  each 
turn  of  the  splint  being  separated  fiom  the  next  by  a  tnm  of  the  suc- 
ceeding tier.  The  other  basket  from  Utkiavwift  (No.  56rtGr>  [l.'lo])  is 
almost  exactly  like  this,  but  larger  (3*5  inches  iu  diametei'  and  2-2 
high),  and  has  holes  round  the  t«p  of  the  neck  for  the  drawstring. 

Two  baskets  from  Sidam  are  of  the  same  material  and  workman- 
ship,  but  Houiewhat  larger  and 
of  a  different  shape,  as  shown 
Ui  Fig.  336,  No.  83801  [IWH)]. 
and  Fig.  337,  No.  80802  [1427]. 
This  was  the  only  species  of 
"basketwork  seen  among  these 
people  and  is  piiibably  not  of 
native  manufat^'ture. 

Prof,  O.T.MuRou,  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  has  called  my 
attention  to  the  tact  that  the 

method  of  weaving  emph>yed  in  making  these  baskets  is  the  .same  as 
that  used  by  the  Apaches  and  Navajos,  who  have  been  shonn  to  be 
]ingui^tie.^lIy  of  the  same  stoi-k  as  the  Athabascan  or  Tinne  group  of 
Indians  of  the  Xoith.  The  first  baMket  collcct<-d,  No.  flCW4  [8S|.  was 
said  by  the  owner  to  have  come  from  the  "gi-eat  river"  in  the  s<mfli. 
Now.  the  name  Kuwiik  or  Kowak,  applie<l  to  the  western  stream  tiow- 
iug  into  Hofhain  Inlet,  means  simply  "gi-eat  river,"  and  this  is  the 
region  where  the  Kskiino  come  into  very  intimate  commercial  relations 
with  Indians  of  Tinn4  stock.'     Therefore,  in  cousideratiou  of  the  Indian 
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woi-kiiiantthit)  ut  these  baskets,  and  the  statement  tbat  one  of  them 
came  fnim  tbe  "great  river,  soutb,"  I  am  well  convinced  that  they  were 
made  by  the  Indians  of  the  region  between  tbe  KoJ^lk^k  and  Silawlk 
Eivera,  and  sold  by  them  to  the  Kuwriiiniiuii,  whence  they  could  easily 
find  their  way  to  Point  Barrow  tlirough  the  bands  of  the  "youataii- 
miun"  traders. 

The  Eskimo  of  Alaska  Konth  of  Bering  Strait  make  and  use  bas- 
kets of  many  patterns,  bnt  ejist  of  Point  Barniw  baskets  are  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Tbe  only  mention  of  auytbiug  of 
t)ie  kind  will  be  found  in  Lyon's  Journal.'  He 
mentions  seeing  at  Iglnlik  a  "  email  round  bas- 
ket CDm^iosed  of  grass  in  precisely  the  same 
maimer  as  those  constructed  by  the  Tibboo,  in 
the  «<mtbenipartofFezzan,  and  agreeing  with 
them  also  in  its  shape."  Now,  these  Africans 
make  baskets  of  precisely  the  same  "coiled" 
work  (as  Prof.  Mason  calls  it)  as  the  Tinue,  bo 
that  in  all  j)robability  what  Lyon  saw  was  one 
of  these  same  baskets,  carried  east  in  trade, 
like  other  western  objects  ah-eady  referred  to. 
Tbe  name  &ma  ai>p1ied  to  these  baskets  at 
Point  Barrow  (the  other  two  names  api>eaF  to 
be  simply  "bag"  or  receptacle)  corresponds  to 
the  Orcenlandic  amat,  the  long  thin  runners 
from  the  root  of  a  tree,  "at  present  used  in  the 
plural  also  for  a  Itasket  of  European  basketwork,"  (l>ecausc  they  had  no 
idea  that  twigs  coubl  be  so  small) — Grftnlandske  Ordbog. 

So,  R97ftft  [].'t29]  flDm  Utkiavwln,  is  a  i>ecubar  bag,  tbe  only  one  of 
the  kind  seen,  utsed  for  tbe  same  purpose  as  the  boxes  and  baskets  just 
describetl.  It  is  the  stomach  of  a  jHtlar  bear,  with  the  muscular  and 
glandular  layeis  remove4.  diied  and  carefully  worked  down  with  a  skin 
scrai>er  into  something  like  goldbeater's  skin.  This  makes  a  large, 
nearly  .spherical  bag  7^  inches  in  diameter,  irf  a  pale  brownish  color, 
soft  and  wrinkled,  with  a  month  fi inches  wide.  A  small  hole  has  been 
mended  by  drawing'  the  skin  together  and  winding  it  round  tightly  on 
the  inside  with  sinew. 


Fio,  a.'n.-SniHn  luukft. 
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MEAKS  OP   LOCOMOTION  AND   TRANSPORTATION. 


K/iiiikii  and  piuMles, — Like  all  the  rest  of  the  KRkiiuo  race,  the  natives 
of  roiiit  Barrow  u»e  the  kaiak,  i»r  narrow,  li^ht,  skin-covered  raiioe, 
completely  decked  over  except  at  the  niiddK^,  where  there  is  a  ht»Ie  c»r 
cockpit  in  which  the  nmii  sits.  Althoagh  nearly  every  male  above  the 
age  of  boyhood  owns  and  can  managcoue  of  these  canoes,  they  are  mnck 
less  generally  employed  than  by  any  other  Flskimo  whose  habit»  have 
been  deamtjed,  except  the  "Arctic  higLlauders,"  who  have  no  boutM, 
and  perhaps  those  of  Siberia  and  their  Chnckclie  uornpatiioux.  The 
kaiak  is  used  only  dnring  the  sea^ion  of  open  water,  and  tlicn  I>ut  little 
in  the  sea  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages.  Those  who  remain  near 
the  villages  in  the  summer  use  the  kaiak  chiefly  for  making  the  Hhort 
excursions  to  the  lakes  and  streams  inlan<l,  already  dest^ribed,  after 
reindeer,  and  for  making  short  trips  from  camp  to  camp  along  the  coast. 
At  Pernyfl  they  are  used  in  setting  the  stake-nets  and  also  for  retriev- 
ing fowl  which  have  fallen  in  the  water  when  shot. 

According  to  Dr.  Simpson'  the  men  of  the  |)aitie8  which  go  east  iu 
the  snmmer  travel  in  their  kaiaks  after  reaching  the  open  water  "to 
make  room  in  the  large  boat  for  the  oil-skins.''  We  obtained  no  infor- 
mation regarding  this.  It  is  at  this  time,  jirobubly,  that  the  kaiak  comes 
specrially  in  play  for  spearing  molting  fowl  and"  flapiiera",  and  for  catch- 
ing seals  with  the  kfikiga.  They  manage  the  kaiak  with  great  skill  and 
conlidenc«,  bat  we  never  knew  them  to  go  out  in  rough  weather,  nor 
did  we  ever  see  the  practice,  so  frequently  described  elsewhere,  of  tying 
the  skirt*  of  the  waterproof  jacket  round  the  coaming  of  the  cockpit  ho 
OB  to  exclude  the  water. 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  the  reasons  above 
stated  our  opportunities  for  obsei-ving  the  iise  of  the  kaiak  were  very 
limited.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  the  people  depend  m;drily  on 
the  umiak,  not  only  for  traveling,  but  for  limiting  and  fishing  as  well, 
which  places  them  in  strong  contrast  with  the  (ireenlanders,  who  are 
essentially  a  race  of  kaiakers  and  have  consequently  developed  the  boat 
and  its  a]>pendages  t^)  a  high  stiite  of  perfection. 

We  brought  home  one  complete  full-sizwl  kaiak,  with  its  paddle,  No. 
57773  [539],  Fig.  ;W8«  and  h,  which  is  a  very  fair  representative  of  the 
canoe's  used  at  Point  Banow.  This  is  19  feet  long  and  13  inches  wide 
amidships.  The  gunwales  are  straight,  except  for  a  very  slight  sheer  at 
the  bow,  and  the  cockpit  is  21  inches  long  and  IS^  inches,  wide.  It  has 
a  frame  of  wood,  which  appears  to  be  all  of  spruce,  held  together  by 
treenails  and  whalebone  lashings,  and  is  coveied  with  white- tanned  seal- 
skins with  the  grain  side  ont.  The  stt>utest  part  of  the  ^aine  is  the  two 
gunwales,  each  3^  inches  broad  and  }-inch  thick,  flat,  and  rounded  ofl'  on 
the  upper  edge  inside,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  Imat  and  meet- 
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ing  at  the  stem  and  stem,  gradually  tapered  up  on  the  lower  edge  at 
ea<5h  end.  The  ribs,  of  which  there  are  at  least  forty-three,  are  bent  into 
nearly  a  half-circle,  thus  making  a  U-shaped  midship  section,  and  are 
f -inch  wide  by  ^-inch  thick,  flat  on  the  outer  side  and  round  on  the  inner. 
Their  ends  are  mortised  into  the  lower  edge  of  the  gunwale  and  fas- 
tened with  wooden  treenails.  They  are  set  in  about  3  inches  apart  and 
decrease  gradually  in  size  fore  and  aft.  Outside  of  these  are  seven 
equidistant  streaks  running  fore  and  aft,  f  inch  to  1  inch  wide  and  J  inch 
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thick,  of  which  the  upper  on  each  side  reaches  neither  stem  nor  stem. 
These  are  lashed  to  the  ribs  with  a  strip  of  whalebone,  which  makes  a 
round  turn  about  one  rib,  above  the  streak,  going  under  the  rib  first, 
and  a  similar  turn  round  the  next  rib  below  the  streak  (Fig.  339). 

There  is  a  stout  keelson,  hemi-elliptical  in  section,  under  the  cockpit 
only.  This  is  4^  feet  long,  about  2  inches  deep,  and  1^  inches  wide,  and 
is  fastened  in  the  middle  and  about  1  foot 
from  each  end  by  a  strip  of  whalebone,  which 
passes  through  a  transverse  hole  in  the  keel- 
son, round  the  rib  on  one  side,  back  through 
the  keelson,  and  round  the  rib  on  the  other 
side  twice.  The  end  is  wrapped  spirally 
round  the  turns  on  one  side  and  tucked  into 
the  hole  in  the  keelson.  The  deck  beams 
are  not  quite  so  stout  as  the  ribs  and  are  mortised  into  the  upper  edge 
of  the  gunwales  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  deck.  The  ends  are 
secured  by  lashings  or  stitches  of  t-ome  material  which  are  concealed 
by  the  skin  cover.  They  are  ab<mt  as  far  apart  as  the  ribs,  but  neither 
exactly  corresjwnd  nor  break  joints  with  the  latter. 

At  the  after  end  of  the  coc^kpit  is  an  extra  stout  beam  or  thwart  to 
support  the  back,  If  inches  wide  and  three-quarters  inch  thick,  with 
rounded  edges,  the  ends  of  which  are  apparently  lashed  with  thong. 
The  first  beam  forward  of  the  cockpit  is  rounded,  and  appears  to  be 
a  natural  crook  forming  a  (J'^^^P^d  arch,  and  is  followed  by  seven 
V-shaped  knees,  thickest  in  the  middle  and  enlarged  a  little  at  the 
ends,  successively  decreasing  in  height  to  the  seventh,  which  is  almost 
straight.    This  makes  the  rise  in  the  dec^k  forward  of  the  cockpit. 


Fio.  339.— Method  of  faatening  to- 
gethor  frame  of  kaiak. 
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Every  alternate  dock  licani  in  brsK'i-d  t«  the  gunwale  at  each  end  by 
an  oblique  latching  of  wliatebonc,  runuiug  from  a  trautiverae  hole  in  the 
beam  about  1  inch  from  the  gunwale  Ut  a  correeixtiiiiiiig 
hole  ill  the  giinwah-,  threo-quarters  iiieh  fi-oni  the  lower 
edge.  The  lashing  uiakes  three  or  four  tiuna  throiigli 
these  boIeA  and  aruuinl  the  lower  edge  of  the  gunwale,  and 
the  end  is  wnipjiwl  spirally  ronad  these  turns  for  theii- 
whole  li-ngth.  Above  these  beams  a  narrow  batten  runs 
fore  and  aft  amid^hip»  from  cockpit  to  stem  and  stem, 
mortised  into  the  two  beams  at  the  cockpit,  and  lashed 
to  the  others  with  whalebone.  The  coaming  of  the  eoek- 
pit  is  made  of  a  single  flat  plew  of  wood,  IJ  inches  bro:id 
and  one-quarter  inch  thick,  bent  into  a  hoop  with  thi'  imlpi 
lapping  about  6  inches  and  "sewwi"  together  with  stilclies 
of  whalebone.  Kound  the  upper  edge  of  this,  on  the  »iut- 
side,  is  fitted  ii  "half-round"  hooji,  which  appears  to  bp 
mailc  of  willowj  thrcei-quarters  by  one-tbird  inch,  with  its 
ends  Iapj>«l  almut  4  inches,  this  lap  coming  over  the  joint 
of  the  larger  hoop.  It  is  fiisteiied  on  by  short  stit^^hes  of 
whaielHtne  about  5  or  6  inches  apart,  leaving  room  enough 
bet«'een  the  two  hoops  to  allow  a  laeiug  of  fine  whalebone 
Ut  jiass  through.  The  coaming  is  put  on  over  the  edge  of 
the  skin  cover,  which  is  drawn  up  tjglit  inside  of  the  coam- 
ing and  over  its  upper  edge  and  fastened  by  a  lacing  of 
whalebone,  which  runs  spirally  roiuid  the  outer  hoop  and 
through  holes  about  ono-half  inch  apart  in  the  edge  of  the 
cover. 

The  coaming  fits  over  the  crown  of  the  arch  of  the  for- 
ward deck  beam  and  rests  on  the  middle  of  the  thwart  aft, 
and  is  seciiie-d  by  lashings  of  whalclxtne,  which  jiass  through 
holes  iu  the  coaming  and  over  its  upper  edge.  The  forward 
hishingniakesthrec  turns,  which  pass  round  the  beam  with 
the  end  wiapjied  spirally  round  the  parts  between  beam 
!ind  I'oaniing;  the  after  lashing,  four  similar  turns,  which 
pass  through  a  liole  in  tlie  thwart  and  anmnd  its  forward 
edge.  On  each  side  is  a  stout  vertical  brace  of  wood  3^ 
inches  long,  1  inch  wide,  and  one-half  inch  thick,  with 
rounded  edges  and  corners.  The  ends  are  cut  out  paral- 
lel to  the  breadth,  so  that  one  end  fits  on  to  the  upper 
e«lge  of  the  gunwale,  while  the  other  receives  the  h»wer 
edge  of  the  coaming,  protruding  on  the  outside  through  a 
hole  in  the  cover. 

The  <'over  is  of  six  sealskins,  put  together  heads  to  tails, 

so  that  there  is  only  one  longitudinal  seam,  which  iiins 

_         iiregiilarly  along  the  (Jeck.    The  trttustverse  seawa,  which 

Mr  knviik       niu  obli(|Hely  across   the   bottom  are  double  aud  sewed 
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with  a  blind  stitch,  like  the  seams  already  described  on  the  waterproof 
boots,  from  the  inside.  These  seams  are  nearly  2  inches  wide.  The 
longitudinal  seam  is  sewed  in  the  same  way  from  the  outside,  but 
not  so  broadly  lapped,  with  the  edge  turned  over  into  a  roll.  There 
are  two  pieces  of  stout  thong  stretched  across  the  deck,  one  forward 
of  the  cockpit  and  the  other  aft,  which  serve  to  fasten  articles  to 
the  deck.  The  thong  passes  out  through  a  hole  in  the  gunwale,  one- 
half  inch  from  the  upper  edge  and  6  inches  from  the  cockpit,  on  the 
starboard  side  forward  and  on  the  port  side  aft,  and  is  secured  by 
a  knot  in  the  end  inboard.  The  other  end  passes  in  through  a  cor- 
responding hole  in  the  other  gunwale  and  is  loosely  knotted  to  the  deck 
beams,  so  that  the  line  can  be  slackened  off  or  tautened  up  at  pleasure. 
Three  feet  ftx)m  the  bow  is  a  becket  for  holding  spears,  etc.,  fastened 
into  two  little  holes  bored  diagonally  outward  through  the  edge  of  the 
gunwales.  It  is  of  two  parts  of  seal  thong,  one  part  twisted  round  the 
other,  but  is  broken  in  the  middle,  so  that  only  one-half  of  it  is  left. 
The  weight  of  this  kaiak  in  its  present  dry  condition  is  32  pounds. 

This  is  about  the  ordinary  pattern  of  kaiak  used  at  Point  Barrow, 
and  is  a  medium-sized  one.  These  boats  are  made  to  lit  the  size  of  the 
owner,  a  youth  or  small  man  using  a  much  smaller  and  lighter  kaiak 
than  a  heavy  adult.  They  are  nev^r  made  to  carry  more  than  one  per- 
son, and  I  have  never  heard  of  their  being  used  by  the  women.  In 
carrying  the  kaiak  across  the  land  from  lake  to  lake,  it  is  held  hori 
zontiilly  against  the  side  with  the  bow  pointing  forward,  by  thrusting 
the  forearm  into  the  cockpit.  We  never  saw  them  carried  on  the  head, 
in  the  manner  practised  at  Fury  and  Hec^la  Straits.* 

In  entering  the  canoe  the  man  takes  great  care  to  wipe  his  feet  clean 
of  sand  and  gravel,  which  would  work  down  under  the  timbers  and 
chafe  the  skin.  The  canoe  is  launched  in  shoal  water,  preferably 
alongside  of  a  little  bank,  and  the  man  steadies  it  by  sticking  down  his 
paddle  on  the  outer  side  and  holding  it  with  his  left  hand,  while  he  bal- 
ances himself  on  his  right  foot,  and  with  his  free  hand  cjirefully  wipes 
his  left  foot.  He  then  steps  with  his  left  foot  into  the  kaiak,  and  still 
bahincing  himself  with  the  help  of  the  paddle,  lifts  and  wipes  his  right 
foot  before  he  steps  in  with  that.  He  then  pushes  his  feet  and  legs  for- 
ward under  the  raised  deck,  settles  himself  in  a  proper  position  for 
trimming  the  boat,  and  shoves  off.  As  elsewhere,  the  kaiak  is  always 
propelled  with  a  paddle. 

No.  89246  [539J,  Fig.  340,  is  the  paddle  which  belongs  to  the  kaiak 
just  described.  It  is  7  feet  long.  The  shaft  joining  the  blades  is 
elliptical  in  section,  with  its  greatest  width  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  bliules  so  to  present  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  strain  of  ptwl- 
dling.  The  shape  of  the  blade,  with  rounded  tip  and  thin  rounded 
edges  is  admirally  adapted  to  give  the  blade  a  clean  entry  into  the 


•Lyou,  Journal,  p.  233.    See  also  Capt.  Lyon's  figure  in  Parry's  2d  Voy.,  pi.  opposite  p.  274. 
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watiT.  The  wfao)«  \»  %'ery  nt^atly  and  smonthly  ma<lp.  »ru\  tlic  bladu 
art*  pniiitf^l  with  red  orh«r.  Thi»  in  a  niaeh  more  cHectivf  paddk'  thau 
thoM-  uwd  by  th«  GrcenbiUflorH  aud  othvr  i-ajtu-rn  Exkimo,  the  blades 
of  which,  probably  from  the  warcity  of  woo<I'  arc  ver>-  narrow,  not 
exre«diiig  i  ineheit  in  width.  la  (IriM-nland  and  Lahntilor,  aim,  the 
liladea  are  fuinareattheendfilike  thoew  of  ordinary  oam,  and  art?  u.su^ly 
«;d|;ed  with  bnne  tn  prevent  th«in  fvom  splittinf;.  The  itbiieuce  of  this 
Iwne  Mlghig  <m  the  paddlet*  fk-om  i'oitit  Barron-  i)erba)»A  indicates  that 
thvy  are  meant  for  itiimnier  nao  only  and  nut  for  working  among  the 
ice.  Ill  a(?cordaneo  with  thi;  general  custom  in  aortbweKtern  Ameriea, 
the  donble-Iiladed  paddle  {p&iitlii)  in  used  only  when  great  upeed  t» 
denired,  aH  in  ehaaing  game.  It  in  kandletl  in  the  usual  way,  being 
griui]KHt  with  botli  hantU  near  tlie  middle,  and  dippetl  alternately  on 
oppOKJtfi  »(de».  For  ordinary  traveling  they  niie  a  Hiogle-bliHleil  piiddle 
(atkuu),  of  the  xame  xhapc  lut  those  UM-d  in  the  umiak  but  usually  some- 
what dmuller,  of  whii'h  we  nt^gleott^  U)  procure  a  specimen.  With  this 
they  make  a  few  HtrokeK  ou  one  side,  till  the  Iwat  begins  to  sheer,  then 
shift  it  over  and  make  a  few  strokes  on  the  other  side.  They  do  tliis 
with  very  great  skill,  getting  considerHble  Hpeed,  and  making  a  remark- 
ably straight  wake.  The  use  of  this  single  paddle  appears  to  be  uni- 
versal along  the  cuast  of  dVliMka,  from  Point  Barrow  southward,  and  it 
ia  alao  used  at  the  Mackenzie  and  Anderson  rivers,  aa  shown  by  the 
models  e^dlettted  by  Ma«;F»rlaue  in  that  region.  It  is,  however, 
uuknown  among  the  eastern  Eskimo  about  whom  we  have  any  definite 
information  <ui  the  tiubject,  namely,  the  Greenlanders,  the  people  of 
Baflin  Jjrtnd,  lludsou  Strait,  and  Labrador.' 

tJiiriously  enongh  the  Gr«eiilaud«r«  had  a  superstition  of  a  sort  of 
malevolent  spirits  called  Icaijariak,  who  were  "  kayakmen  of  au  extraor- 
dinary »i«!,  who  always  seem  to  be  met  with  at  a  distance  fi-oin  land 
beyond  the  usual  hunting  grounds.  They  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
Horeery,  partieularly  in  the  way  of  raising  storms  and  bringing  bad 
weather.  Like  the  nmiarissat  [other  fabulous  beings],  they  me  one- 
bladed  pmltHr-n,  like  those  of  the  Indians,"'  This  tradition  either  refers 
back  to  a  time  when  the  ani-estors  ()f  the  Gteenlanders  used  the  single 
I)H4ldle  or  Ut  occasional  and  perhaps  hostile  meetings  between  eastern 
and  western  Kskimo. 

Though  the  kaiak  is  essentially  the  same  wherever  used,  it  differs 
considerably  in  size  ande^tcrnal  appct^rance  in  different  localties.  The 
kaiak  of  the  Greenlanders  is  perhaps  the  best-known  model,  as  it  has 
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been  figured  and  described  by  many  authors,  it  is  quite  as  light  and 
'  sharp  as  the  Point  Barrow  model,  but  has  a  flat  floor,  the  bilge  being 
angular  instead  of  rounded,  and  it  has  considerably  more  sheer  to  the 
deck,  the  stem  and  stern  being  prolonged  into  long  curved  points,  which 
project  above  the  water,  and  are  often  shod  with  bone  or  ivory.  The 
coaming  of  the  cockpit  also  is  level,  or  only  slightly  raised  forward. 
The  kaiaks  used  in  Baffin  Land,  Hudson  Straits,  and  Labrador  are  of 
a  very  similar  model,  but  larger  and  heavier,  having  the  projecting 
points  at  the  bow  and  stem  rather  shorter  and  less  sharp,  and  the 
coaming  of  the  cockpit  somewhat  more  raised  forward.  Both  of  these 
forms  are  represented  by  specimens  and  numerous  models  in  the  museum 
collections.  I  have  seen  one  flat-floored  kaiak  at  Point  Barrow.  It 
belonged  to  a  youth  and  was  very  narrow  and  light. 

The  kaiak  in  use  at  Fury  and  Hecla  Straits,  as  described  by  Oapt. 
Lyon*  and  Oapt.  Parry^  is  of  a  somewhat  different  model,  approaching 
that  used  at  the  Anderson  Biver.  It  is  a  large  kaiak  25  feet  long,  with 
the  bow  and  stern  sharp  and  considerably  more  bent  up  than  in  the 
Greenland  kaiaks,  but  round-bottomed,  like  the  western  kaiaks.  The 
deck  is  flat,  with  the  cockpit  coaming  somewhat  raised  forward.^ 

In  the  kaiaks  used  at  the  Anderson  and  Mackenzie  rivers,  as  shown 
by  the  models  in  the  National  Museum,  the  bending  up  of  the  stem  and 
stern  posts  is  carried  to  an  extreme,  so  that  they  make  an  angle  of 
about  130°  with  the  level  of  the  deck.  The  bottom  is  round  and  the 
cockpit  nearly  level,  but  sufficient  room  for  the  knees  and  feet  is  obtained 
by  arching  not  only  the  deck  beams  just  forward  of  the  cockpit,  but  all 
of  them  from  stem  to  stern,  so  that  the  deck  slopes  away  to  each  side 
like  the  roof  of  a  house.  At  Point  Barrow,  as  already  described,  the 
deck  beams  are  arched  only  just  forward  of  the  cockpit,  and  the  stem 
and  stern  are  not  prolonged.  This  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  form 
of  canoe  at  least  as  far  south  as  Kotzebue  Sound  and  is  sometimes  used 
by  the  Malemiut  of  Norton  Sound.  At  Port  Clarence  the  heavy,  large 
kaiak,  so  common  from  Norton  Sound  southward,  appears  to  be  in  use 
from  Nordenskiold's  description,  as  he  speaks  of  the  kaiaks  holding  two 
persons,  sitting  back  to  back  in  the  cockpit.*  The  kaiaks  of  the  south- 
western Eskimo  are,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  large  and 
heavy,  with  level  coamings,  with  the  deck  quite  steeply  arched  fore  and 
aft.,  and  with  bow  and  stem  usually  of  some  i)eculiar  shape,  as  shown 
by  models  in  the  Museum.     See  also  DalPs  figure  (Alaska,  p.  15 .)' 


'Journal,  p.  233.  « 

'Se<*oinl  voyage,  j).  506,  and  pl8.  opiMisite  pp.  274  and  508. 

'  There  is  quite  a  discrepancy  in  regard  to  this  between  Capt.  Lyon's  description  referred  to  above 
and  the  two  platesdrawn  by  him  in  Parry's  second  voyage.  In  his  journal  he  speaks  of  the  coaming  of 
the  cockpit  being  about  9  inches  higher  forward  than  It  Is  aft,  while  from  his  figures  the  difference 
does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  3  or  4  inches. 

*  Vega,  vol.  2,  p.  228. 

'I  have  confined  myself  in  the  above  comparison  simply  to  the  kaiaks  used  by  undoabt«d  Eskimo. 
I  find  merely  casual  references  to  the  kaiaks  used  on  the  Siberian  coast  by  the  Asiatic  Eskimo  and 
their  companions  the  Sedentary  Chackchis,  while  a  discussion  of  the  canoes  of  the  Aleuts  would  carry 
me  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  work. 
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Wliile  tbu  kaiak,  however,  diffei-a  so  macli  iu  external  ajipearauce  iu 
diflercut  lot-itlitieH,  it  i>4  probablo  that  in  Ktriicture  it  i^  everywhere 
essentially  thf  same.  (July  two  wiit«i'«  huve  given  a  rlelivileil  iU*i*eri|>- 
tiim  of  the  t'rumeot'akaiak,  and  thette  are  frtnn  widely  diittuitt  loeiUiCiuK, 
Igliilik  and  wcfltera  Greenland,  both  still  more  widely  dist4Uit  t>om 
I'oint  Barrow,  and  yet  both  give  essentially  the  same  eomiioneut  partd 
as  are  bt  be  fonnd  at  Point  Barrow,  aiiiiiely,  two  wniparatively  stout 
gnnwules  ritiiniiig  from  stem  to  stern,  braved  with  transverse  deck- 
b<«niN.'  seven  stretiks  running  fore  and  aft  along  the  bottom,  knees,  or 
ribs  in  till-  form  of  hoo|)s,  and  a  hoop  for  the  coaming,  bound  together 
with  whalebone  or  sinew.' 


MuirX  kaialE  uud  jiiuiate. 


The  donble-bla<Ied  p;iddle  is  almost  excloaively  an  Kakimo  contri- 
vance. The  oElyotherhyperboreanrac6,bej'ideBtlie  Aleuts,  who  use  it, 
are  the  Yukagirs,  who  employ  it  in  their  narrow  dugout  eauoes  on  the 
River  Kolyma  in  Siberia.'  Double-bladed  paddles  have  also  been  ob- 
served in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 

Fig.  341,  (No.  66561  [224]  from  I'tkiavwiii)  is  a  verj'  neatly  made 
model  of  a  kaiak,  13-3  inches  long.  It  is  quite  accurate  in  all  it.s  de- 
tails, but  has  only  five  streaks  on  the  bottom,  and  its  width  aud  depth 
are  about  twice  what  they  should  be  in  proiwrtion  to  the  length.  The 
frame  is  lashed  together  with  fine  sinew  and  covered  with  seal  en- 
trail.    The  paddle  is  also  out  of  proi>ortion.    Many  similar  neatly  &□- 
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»  publiBheil  ■  detailed  dfiM'ripllDu  of  th,-< 
'  kH'l  (CpDlral  Eaklmn,  ],.  ivti). 
live  of  the  Hst-batloniHl  llnvaluDd  kulak  aiid  ao- 
imo  imporUDt  rHpeclH.  IliHiii  briof  an  roUiiirn : 
rwwxl  on  each  aide  •  •  •  atr«ti'hin){  from  end 
■  -  in  KHuewhatBtouterthau  the  others.  Tlie 
pa.  Thrar  are  erowml  b.volln.-r  alripa  or  boupn. 
wbich  perfurm  llie  iiffite  ut  kneea  anil  rib*.  They  are  placed  at  a  dbitaiice  of  nut  more  than  8  tu  10 
Ini'heKfhunonoanuther.  Wherorer  the  portfl  r>f  thit*  fraiuevork  meet  tircnhiHlbev  are  bound  toj^t  her 
wilfa  reindeer  lenduiirrryartlHticatly.  '  -  -•  The  poA  ur  manhole  ■  '  ■  hiMariiu  orllpaecureil 
npiiTI  Ihe  Kunwaleaiul  riaing  a  I'onpleor  Inrlipx  above  tlie  deck,"  (Flrx  Grinnell  Exp.,  p. 477.)  It  will 
Ih-  «->-□  Ibat  lie  dora  nut  nieiitlini  niiy  di-rk  brama.  which  vonld  be  v<-r.v  DHWiury  to  keep  the  ftu>i«ale» 
»preml  apart.  Thej-  are  -liown,  however.  In  Craiili'a  crude  aectloi'i  of  n  kuiHk  frame.  (History  of 
Ori-enloDd,  tuI.  I.  pi.  vji),  and  are  evidently  inortlhed  Into  the  gunirale,  aa  at  Point  Barmu'.  Cranti 
alHO  (op.  olt.,  p.  lAd)  apeaka  uf  lb«  urn;  nl  wliakbone  for  halenlnjt  Die  fraiiir  (ugvtber. 
Capt.  Lyon's  description  of  the  loiutd. bottomed  kalak  naeil  at  Fury  and  Hei'la  SInit''  (Journal,  p.  £CII 

wid.'  In  the  middle  aud  thr¥<-. fourths  inch  Ihick.  taperiuu  at  each  end.  ^jity-fuiir  hoop  ..baped  ribe  (oil 

■  cauoe  2S  feet  long),  neren  slight  nnla  outside  of  the  ribs.  Iwenty.twa  de-'k-beamx.  and  a  batteu  ntii. 
niu),'  fore  and  aft,  aud  a  hoop  roiiud  tlie  coc-kplt.    Tbe>i'  Inr^e  kalaks  weigh  3V  or  OU  pouudi.    Tlirre  Is 

■  very  good  figure  of  the  Point  Bamiw  kaiak.  paddlnl  wllh  a  alnijU' paildle,  iu  Smyth's  view  of  XiiwQk 
(Ueei^heys  Vnyaiie,  pi.  n|i|)i»i1Ir  p.  3071. 
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ished  models  were  made  for  sale.  The  natives  are  so  skillful  in  making 
them  that  it  is  possible  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  making  them  for 
the  children  to  play  with.  1  do  not,  however,  recollect  ever  seeing  a 
child  with  one. 

Umiaks  and  fittings. — The  large  skin-covered  open  boat,  essentially 
the  same  in  modt^l  jvs  that  employed  by  almost  all  Eskimo,  as  well  as 
the  Aleuts  and  some  Hiberian  races,  is  the  chief  means  of  conveyance 
by  water,  for  traveling,  hunting,  and  fishing.  Though  the  women  do  a 
great  share  of  the  work  of  navigating  tlie  boat  when  a  single  family  or 
a  small  party  is  making  a  journey,  it  is  by  no  means  considered  as  a 
woman's  boat,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  among  the  Greenlanders  and 
eastern  Eskimo  generally.'  On  the  contrary,  women  are  not  admitted 
into  the  regularly  organized  whaling  crews,  unless  the  umialik  can  not 
procure  men  enough,  and  in  the  "scratch"  crews  sissembled  for  walrus 
hunting  or  sealing  there  are  usually  at  least  as  many  men  as  women, 
and  the  men  work  as  hard  as  the  women.  I  do  not,  however,  re<*ollect 
that  I  ever  saw  a  man  pull  an  oar  in  the  umiak.  They  appear  always 
to  use  paddles  alone.  This  is  interesting  in  conncH^tion  with  the  Oreen- 
land  custom  mentioned  by  Egede  in  the  continuation  of  the  passage 
just  quoted :  "•  And  when  they  first  set  out  for  the  whale  fishing,  the  men 
sit  in  a  very  negligent  posture,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the 
prow,  pulling  with  their  little  ordinary  paddle;  but  the  women  sit  in 
the  ordinary  way,  with  their  faces  towards  the  stern,  rowing  with  long 
oars." 

We  were  unable  U)  bring  home  any  specimen  of  these  boats  on  ac- 
o^)unt  of  their  size,  but  Fig.  342,  from  a  photograph  by  Lieut.  Ray,  Nvill 
giv(»  a  good  idea  of  the  framework.  These  boats  vary  considerably  in 
size,  but  are  usually  very  nearly  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  whale- 
boat — that  is,  about  30  feet  in  length,  with  a  beam  of  5  or  6  feet  and  a 
depth  of  about  2^  feet.  The  boat  resembles  very  much  in  model  the 
American  fisherman's  dory,  having  a  narrow  fiat  bottom,  sharp  at  both 
ends,  with  fiaring  sides,  and  considerable  rake  at  stem  and  stern.  Both 
fioor  ami  rail  have  a  strong  sheer,  fon»  and  aft,  and  the  gunwales  ex- 
tend beyond  the  stem  so  as  to  meet  at  the  bow.  Both  stem  and  stern 
are  sharp  nearly  to  the  rail,  where  they  flare  ontand  are  cut  off  s(iuare. 
These  boats  are  excexMlingly  light  and  buoyant,  and  capable  of  consid- 
erable speed  when  fully  maimed.  They  are  very  ''quick"  in  their  mo- 
tion and  quite  crank  till  they  get  down  to  their  bearings,  but  beyond 
that  ai)pear  to  be  very  stitt*. 

I  never  heard  of  one  being  capsized,  though  the  natives  move  about 
aboanl  of  them  with  perfect  freedom.  The  frame  is  neatly  made  of  pieces 
of  driftwood,  which  it  usually  tiikes  a  considerable  time  to  accumulate.^ 

'For  example:  "For  they  think  it  iinbecomiDg  a  man  to  row  Huch  a  boat,  unless  great  necessity 
requiren  it.  "  Kg(>de,  Greenland,  p.  111.  "It  would  be  a  scandal  for  a  mau  to  meddle,  except  the 
greatest  nei'eiisit y  compels  him  to  lend  a  hand."    Crautz.  vol.  1,  p.  149. 

*  Part  of  the  description  of  the  umiak  frame  is  taken  from  the  mcMlel  (No.  5656.3  [225]),  as  the  writer 
not  only  had  few  opportunities  for  careful  examination  of  these  canoes,  but  unfortunately  did  not 
realize  at  the  time  the  iniiK)rtau<'e  of  detail. 
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A  !)toat  sqaare  tlniltei*,  of  perhaps  3  inches  strantling,  runs  along  the 
middle  of  the  bottom  forming  a  keel  or  keelson.  This  of  ueceauity  is 
usually  made  of  several  pieces  of  wood  scajfed  together  aud  fastened 
with  ti-eenail^  and  whalebone  lashings.  At  each  end  it  ia  fastened  in  the 
same  way  to  the  stem  iind  st«rupost,  which  are  both  of  the  same  shape, 
broad  and  flat  above  or  inside,  but  beveled  oft'  to  a  keel  outside,  and 
curbing  np  in  a  knee,  at  the  same  time  tapering  off'  to  the  jioint  where 
the  bow  (01'  stern)  begins  to  flare.  Here  it  is  mortised  into  the  ujider 
side  of  a  trapezoidal  blt>ck  of  w(Jod,  widest  and  thickest  on  the  inboard 
end.  and  concaved  off  on  the  under  face,  to  a  thin  edge  ontboard.  It  is 
held  on  by  a  transverse  lashing  passing  through  holes  in  the  end  of  the 
post  and  the  thickest  part  of  the  block.  Along  each  sideof  the  bottom, 
at  wbat  wonld  be  the  bilge  of  a  round  bottom  boat,  rims  a  stont  streak. 


thinnei-  and  wider  than  tlie  keelson  and  set  up  edfre^vise.  These  are 
spread  apart  amidships,  but  bent  together  fore  and  aft  «o  as  to  be 
scarfed  into  the  stem  and  sternpost  (see  diagram.  Fig.  343a). 

On  the  model  they  are  fastened  here  with  treenails,  and  this  is  prob- 
ably also  the  case  on  the  large  canoes.  TUey  are  spread  apart  by 
cross  pieces  or  floor  tind)ers,  flat  rather  broad  boards  laid  across  the 
keelson  with  Iheii'  ends  mortise<l  into  the  bilge  streaks.  These  are 
longest  amidships  and  decrease  regidarly  in  length  fore  and  aft.  There 
wereflfteenof  them  on  XikawAalu's  umiak.  On  themodel  they  are  pegged 
to  the  keelson  and  bilge  streaks.  The  ribs  are  straight,  slender,  s<iuare 
timbers,  eighteen  on  each  side  (on  Nikaw&alii's  imiiak ;  the  canoe  photo- 
graphed hastitteen).  These  are  all  of  the  same  length,  but  fitted  obliquely 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  bilge-streaks  in  such  a  way  (see  diagram,  Fig. 
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3436)  that  those  amidships  slant  considerably  outward  while  the  others 
become  gradually  more  and  more  erect  fore  and  aft,  thus  producing  the 
sheer  in  the  lines.  To  these  ribs,  inside,  a  little  below  the  middle  of  each, 
is  fastened  a  streak  on  each  side,  of  about  the  dimensions  of  the  bilge 
streak,  running  from  stem  to  stern,  and  the  gunwales  are  fitted  into  the 
notched  ends  of  the  ribs,  where  they  are  secured  by  lashings  of  whale- 
bone. These  on  Nik^wdalu's  umiak  were  each  a  single  round  pole  about 
2  inches  in  diameter.  Such  long  pieces  of  wood  as  this  were  proba- 
bly obtained  by  trade  from  the  Nunatafimeun.  These  extend  alxmt  2^ 
or  3  feet  beyond  the  stem,  to  which  they  are  fastened  on  each  side  by 
whalebone  lashings,  and  meet  at  a  sharp  angle,  being  lashed  together 
with  whalebone.  On  the  model,  this  lashing  passes  tlirough  holes  in 
lM)th  gunwales  and  round  underneath.  The  gunwales  are  fastened  to 
the  sternpost  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  stem,  in  both  cases  resting  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  block  so 
as  to  form  a  low  rail,  but  project 
only  5  or  6  inches. 

Between  the  post  and  the  last 
pair  of  long  ribs  at  each  end  are 
two  pairs  of  short  ribs  running 
only  from  the  gunwale  to  the  in- 
side streak.  The  frame  is  still 
further  strengthened  by  an  out- 
side streak  between  the  bilge 
streak  and  the  inside  streak,  and 
Nikaw^lu's  canoe  had  an  extra 
streak  of  "half-round''  willow  out- 
side of  the  latter.  The  thwarts  rest  on  the  inside  streak  and  are  secured 
by  whalebone  lashings.  The  blo<*.k  or  head  of  the  steni-pest  serves  as 
a  high  seat  for  the  steersman.  Crantz's'  description  and  diagram  show 
tliat  the  frame  of  the  Greenland  umiak  consists  of  essentially  the  same 
timbers,  lacking  only  the  two  outside  streaks. 

The  cover  is  made  of  the  skins  of  the  larger  marine  animals.  Walrus 
hide  is  often  used  and  sometimes  the  skin  of  the  polar  bear,  which 
makes  a  beautifully  white  cover,  but  the  skin  of  the  bearded  seal  is 
preferred,  the  people  from  Point  Barrow  sometimes  making  journeys 
to  Wainwright  Inlet  in  search  of  such  skins,  which  are  dressed  with 
their  oil  in  them  in  the  manner  already  referred  to.  We  were  informed 
that  six  of  these  skins  were  required  to  cover  one  umiak.  They  are  put 
together  in  the  same  way  as  the  skins  for  the  kaiak  and  sewed  with  the 
same  seam.  The  edges  of  the  cover  are  stretched  over  the  gunwale, 
and  laced  to  the  inside  streak  with  a  stout  thong,  which  passes  through 
holes  in  the  edge  of  the  cover.  At  stem  and  stern  the  cover  is  laced 
with  a  separate  thong  to  a  stout  transverse  lashing  of  thong  running 
from  gunwale  to  gunwale  close  to  the  edge  of  the  posthead. 


FiQ.  343.— Courttnictiun  of  umiak :  (a)  method  of 
faatenlng  bilge  atroaks  to  stem ;  (6)  method  of 
framing  rib  to  gunwale,  etc. 
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The  covtT  18  removed  in  the  winter  mill  i*t<iwed  away  on  tbe  cai-he 
frame  cir  nomf  other  sate  i>la«e  (Mitnialn,  when  preparing  to  start  for 
the  spring  deer  hunt  in  1883,  i-arefiitly  Imned  bis  boat  cover  in  a  .snow- 
bank) out  of  rea<ib  of  the  dogs,  iiiid  the  trame  is  placed  bottom  up- 
wai'ds  on  a  tstaguig  4  or  5  feet  from  the  ground. 

When  they  are  ready  to  refit  the  canoe  for  tlie  spring  whaling,  a  hole 
ia  out  in  the  sea  ice  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  cover  iniinersed  iu  the 
sea  water  for  several  days  to  soften  it,  the  hole  being  covered  \vitb 
slabs  of  snow  to  keep  it  from  freezing  up.  Crantz  •  mentions  a  similar 
custom  in  Greenland.  Alter  removing  the  hair  from  the  boat-skina 
"they  lay  them  in  salt  water  for  soniu  days  to  soft«n  tbem  again,  and 
so  cover  the  women's  boats  and  kajaks  with  them,"  When  not  in  use, 
the  umiak  iri  drawn  up  on  the  beacli  and  nsnaily  laid  bottom  upward 
with  tlifl  gear,  spears,  etc,  uuderucath  it,  but  sometimes  projtped  up  ou 
one  gnnwale  to  make  a  shelter  against  the  wind.  This  is  a  common 
practice  in  the  camp  at  Perny&,  where  there  is  usually  at  least  one  boat 
set  up  edgewise,  sheltered  by  whieli  the  men  sit  to  whittle  and  gossip. 

In  the  whaling  camp  at  Imekpftn  in  1883,  the  boats  which  were  not 
ready  to  go  out  to  the  open  water  were  laid  up  bottxmi  up  with  one  end 
resting  on  a  sled  set  up  on  its  side  and  the  other  supported  by  a  block 
of  MTiow.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  in  the  habit  of  using  the  canoe  for 
a  tent,  as  is  said  to  be  the  custom  among  the  more  southern  natives,* 
as  they  always  carry  a  tent  with  tliem  on  their  journeys.  The  omiak 
is  propelled  by  paddles,  oars,  and  a  sail,  and  in  smooth  weather  when 
the  shore  ia  clear  of  ice  by  "tracking"  along  the  beach  with  men  and 
dogs,  one  person  at  least  always  remaining  on  board  to  steei'  with  a 
paddle  at  the  stem. 

The  sail,  which  they  are  only  able  to  use  with  a  free  wind,  is  square, 
narrow,  and  rather  high,  and  is  nowadays  always  made  of  drilling.  Dark 
blue  drilling  appeared  to  be  the  most  popular  sort  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  The  head  of  the  sail  is  laced  to  a  light  yard,  and  hoisted  to  the 
masthead  by  a  halyard  through  a  bole  in  the  latter.  The  mast  is  a 
stout  square  i)ole  10  or  1'2  feet  long  and  is  set  up  well  forward  of  amid- 
ships, mthout  a  step,  the  square  butt  resting  against  a  bottom  board, 
and  held  np  by  two  forestays  and  two  backstays,  running  from  the 
masthead  to  the  inside  streak.  All  the  rigging,  stays,  halyards,  towing 
line,  etc.,  are  made  of  stout  tbong.  TbeOreenlandersset  up  the  mast  in 
the  bow  of  the  umiak — as  a  sailor  would  say,  "iu  the  very  eyes  of  her,"' 
but  as  far  as  1  can  learn  the  Western  Eskimo  all  set  it  up  as  at  Point 
Barrow. 

The  oars  are  very  clumsily  made  with  very  narrow  blades  not  over 
3  inches  broad.  They  are  about  7  feet  long  aud  somewhat  enlarged  at 
the  loom.     Instead  of  resting  in  rowlocks,  they  are  secured  by  two  long 
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loops  of  thong  as  in  the  diagram  Fig.  344.  To  keep  the  oar  from  chaf- 
ing the  skin  on  the  gunwale,  they  lash  to  the  latter  a  long  plate  of 
bone.  No.  89696  [  1 197  ]  from  Utkiavwin  is  one  of  these  plates.  Two 
of  these  oars  are  commonly  used  in  an  umiak,  one  forward  and  one  aft, 
and  the  women  row  with  great  vigor,  swinging  well  from  the  hips,  but 
do  not  keep  stroke.  The  use  of  oars  is  so  unusual  among  savages  that 
it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  these  people  had  adopted  the  cus- 
tom from  the  whites.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  custom  reached  them 
long  ago,  and  through  very  indirect  channels. 

When  Thomas  Simpsou,  in  1837,  bought  an  umiak  from  some  Point 
Barrow  natives  at  Dease  Inlet,  he  bought  with  it  "  four  of  their  slender 
oars,  which  they  used  as  tent  poles,  besides  a  couple  of  paddles;  fitted 
the  oars  with  lashings,  and  arranged  our  strange  vessel  so  well  that  the 
ladies  were  in  raptures,  declaring  us  to  be  genuine  Esquimaux,  and  not 
poor  white  men."*  The  custom, 
moreover,  appears  to  be  wide- 
spread since  Lyon  speaks  of  see- 
ing in  1821,  "two  very  clumsy 
oars  with  flat  blades,  pulled  by 
women,"  in  the  umiaks  at  Hud- 
son Strait.'  It  was  pmcticed  at 
a  still  earlier  date  in  Greenland.^        ^'^^^  ^-^^'^^d  «^ «>^^«  "^«  ^  -'  "-^*^- 

While  at  Point  BaiTOw  the  oars  have  very  narrow  blades  and  the 
double  paddles  very  broad  onas,  the  reverse  seemed  to  be  the  case  in 
Greenland,  where  the  double  paddle,  as  already  noticed,  has  blades  not 
over  3  or  4  inches  broad.  Crantz  describes  the  oars  as  "  short  and 
broad  before,  pretty  much  like  a  shovel,  but  only  longer,  and  •  ♦ 
ccmftned  to  their  i)laces  on  the  gunnel  with  a  strap  of  seal's  leather." 
(Vol.  2,  p.  149  and  pi.  vi )  Although  both  oars  and  saOs  are  un- 
doubtedly quite  ancient  inventions  (Frobisher  in  his  description  of  Meta 
Incognita  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages  (1589)  pp.  621  and  628,  speaks  of  skin 
boats  with  sails  of  entrail),*  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
are  both  considerably  more  recent  than  the  paddles,  not  only  on  general 
prin(!iples,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  whaling  umiaks  at  Point  Barrow 
use  only  paddles.  There  is  no  practical  reason  against  using  either 
oars  or  sails,  and  in  fact  the  latter  would  often  be  of  great  advantage 
in  silently  approaching  a  whale,  as  the  American  whalemen  have  long 

*  Narrative,  p.  148. 

*  Journal,  ]>.  30.    ('ompare  also  Chappel],  **  Hadfton  Bay,"  p.  57. 
*Sef  KgtMlo,  (Inn-nland,  p.  111. 

*  Those  paHHages  b(>ing,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  earliest  description  of  the  umiak  and  kaiak  are  worth 
quotation:  "  Their  hoats  are  made  all  of  Seale  skins,  with  a  keel  of  wood  within  the  skinne;  the 
proportion  of  them  is  like  a  Spanish  shallop,  sane  only  they  be  flat  in  the  bottome,  and  sharp  at  both 
endes  "  (p.  821,  1576).  Again:  *'They  haue  two  sorts  of  boats  made  of  leather,  set  out  on  the  inner 
side  with  quarters  of  wood,  artificially  tyed  with  thongs  of  the  same;  the  greater  sort  are  not  much 
unlike  our  wherries,  wherein  sixtisene  or  twenty  men  may  sitte;  they  have  for  a  sayle,  drest  the 
guttes  of  such  beasts  as  they  kill,  vei^'  fine  and  thinne,  which  they  sewe  together;  the  other  boate  la 
but  for  one  man  to  sitte  and  rowe  in,  with  one  oare  "  (p.  828,  1577). 
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a^it  dlNCdVAretl.  ll  Mvms  to  iitv  tliat  thU  M  in^ri^ly  aitutber  raite  nf  ad- 
Ill-rill]!  '"  *"  ohfMtlctP  i-iiHtom  on  Mrmin-ti^oax  ^pundii.  Tlw  pwldlMi 
an-  iiMiiilly  »liottt  l  or  JJ  fwt  l»ng,  made  of  oup  piw*  of  dnfb* owl.  with 
nk-tiiliT  round  Aliaftji,  and  lanofwlate  bladra  about  (t  irithva  broad,  and 
H  Hli'trt,  i''iiiiidL''l  iToHA  liHniII<^  at  the  upper  end.  (t'ig.  345  sliowa  two 
of  till- jtailillt's  b'-Uinifint;  to  tlie  model.)  The  Hieen^nian  u.4e»  a  loD^'er 
patltllf.  mill  Htaiiiln  in  tbt-  8t«ni  w  »it«  up  on  the  heat)  of  tlie  )it«i-n|HMt. 


Vlg.  3i!Ui  rei>r«»entH  the  mnd<il  (No.  5353;)  |226]  from  UtkiavwIQ), 
wlili')i  givi^K  u  vftry  Kood  idea  of  the  shape  of  oue  of  these  boats.  It  is 
(liiite  rniTiwt  in  all  itM  partu,  tLaiigh  the  timbers  are  rather  too  heavy, 
and  tliere  ari^  not  ho  many  ribs  and  floor  timbers  as  in  a  iiill-sized  canoe. 
The  breadth  nfbeaiu,  fi-a  ioidies,  ia  at  least  I  inch  too  great  in  projior- 
tion  to  the  leuffth,  2R  itmheH.  The  cover  is  one  pie^'e  of  seat  skin  which 
ban  been  partially  tanned  by  the  "white-tanning"  prouesa,  and  put  on 
wet.     Ill  dryinjc  it  has  turned  almost  exartly  the  rolor  of  a  gemiine 


laiat  rover.     The  frame,  as  is  often  the  case  with  a  full-sized  boat,  is 
painted  all  over  with  red  ocher.     (See  Fig.  3J56,  inside  plan.) 

For  bailing  these  boitts  a  long  narrow  dipper  of  ivory  or  bone  is  used, 
of  siieb  a  nliaiie  hh  to  be  esiH'i-ially  well  suited  for  working  in  between 
the  Hoor  timbers.  rig.^UI)  represents  one  of  these  (Xo.  r»ti53C  [40]  from 
rtkiavwliT),  It  is  a  pieee  of  walrus  tusk  ItJ-S  inches  long.  The  cavity 
is  I'l  inehes  deep  and  was  excavated  by  drilliog  vertical  holes  and 
t-uttitig  away  the  substance  between  them.  Some  of  the  holes  have  not 
Itetm  completely  worked  out.     A  similar  bailer  (No.  S983o  [1010|  also 
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^m  TJtkiavwIti )  is  iiiatleof  rt- indeer  antler,  a  substauve  luucli  utore  easily 
worked  than  the  ivory,  as  tlie  soft  interior  tissue  exposed  by  catting  the 
upper  side  flat  is  readily  carved  out.  Ab  with  the  walrus  task,  the 
natural  curve  of  tlie  material  (n^^  the  proper  inclination  to  the  handle. 
It  is  18*3  inches  long. 

When  the  umiak  is  fitted  out  for  whaling  a  stout  U-shaped  crotch  of 
ivory  or  bone,  about  7  inches  long  aud  5  wide,  is  lashed  between  the 
gunwales  where  they  meet  at  the  bow.  In  this  the  heavy  harpoon 
rests  when  they  are  approaching  a  whale.  It  is  only  used  when 
whaling.  The  Museum  collection  contains  specimens  of  this  sort  from 
as  far  south  as  the  Diomede  Islands. 

We  brought  home  five  specimens  of  these  k(l'mi«,  of  which  No.  5t>510 
[117]  Fig.  347  has  been  selected  as 
the  type.  This  is  made  of  two  bila^ 
eriUly  symmetrical  piecesof  white  wal- 
rus ivory,  each  piece  consisting  of  one 
arm  of  the  crot<;h  and  half  the  shank. 
Its  total  length  is  7-S  inches.  The  two 
pieces  are  held  together  by  a  st«ut 
wooden  tree-nail,  and  above  this  a 
lashing  of  sinew-braid,  lodged  in  two 
deep  vertical  channels  one  on  each 
side  of  the  shank  Just  below  the  arms, 
and  wedged  above  and  below  ou  both 
sides  with  slips  of  wood.  A  hole  is 
drilled  througli  each  side  of  the  butt 
close  to  the  end,  and  through  these  a 
lashing  is  stretched  across  the  reen- 
tering angle  of  the  butt  consisting  of 
four  turns  of  sinew  braid  with  the  end 
closely  wrapped  round  the  parts  between  the  holes,  and  neatly  tucked  in. 

Just  at  the  bend  of  each  arm  is  a  snmll  round  beuket  hole^vunnhig 
obliquely  from  the  back  to  the  outer  side.  In  each  of  these  is  a  neat 
becket,  about  J  inches  long,  uuule  of  several  turns  of  sinewlir&id,  with 
theentl  neatly  wrapi>ed  around  them.  These  beckets  serve  to  receive 
the  lashings  tor  attaching  the  crotch  to  the  gunwales.  AH  the  orna- 
mental figures  are  incise<l  and  bla<;kened. 

Three  ot  the  remaining  four  specimens  are  of  walrQS-ivory,  and  of 
essentially  the  same  pattern,  difi'ering  only  in  ornamentation  and  other 
minor  details.  N'o.  5I>.'>1 1  [  I  I(i],  from  I Jtkiavwiii,  is  almost  exactly  like 
the  typo  and  of  very  nearly  the  same  size.  It  is  fastened  together  with 
a  lashing  only,  but  no  treenail,  and  the  beckets  hav^i>een  removed  from 
the  becket  holes.  The  bonier  is  colored  with  red  bcher,  and  there  are 
two  whales'  tails  instesid  of  (uie  on  the  shank.  Hie  other  two  have  the 
tips  of  the  arms  carved  into  the  sha]>e  of  whales'  heads.  No.  S9418 
|lli24j.  Fig.  ;{48,  from  UtkiavwIB,  is  otherwise  of  the  same  shape  as 
those  already  dcs<;ribed,  but  is  lashe<]  together  with  stout  seal  thong, 
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and  lias  four  bpcketa  of  tlie  same  matoriHl,  twu  in  thv  nsiiiil  jmsitinn 
at»l  two  at  the  wide^st  part  of  the  shank.  Thase  hike  the  piiice  of  the 
loup  running  acroK«  the  butt.  On  the  middle  of  the  baok  of  eacli  arm 
iH  a  Ninall  cross  incUed  jiud  blackened  with  a  Hinall  blue  glass  bead  tn- 
Iai<I  in  the  canter,  and  there  are  two  whale's  ta.il8  on  the  oiipoHlte  face 
of  the  Khank.     It  is  8  inches  long. 

Nil.  HUilii  [026],  from  NnwRk,  haw  a  ne-tirly  stmight  shank  with  a 
flange  on  each  side  at  the  butt.  It  it  lathed  togethei-  with  whali'hone 
and  luia  also  a  treenail,  like  the  type.  The  upper  liecketrt  are  of  sinew- 
braid.  A  large  becket  at  tlie  bntt  Is  ma<lf  by  looping  and  knotting 
the  ends  of  a  bit  of  thong  into  a  hole  in  each  flaofie,  Tliere  in  one 
whale's  tail  engraved  on  the  front  of  the  shank.     When  lushed  in  jHJsi- 


tion  the  fnmt  or  ornnmental  side  faees  inboard,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
shape  of  the  shank,  which  is  slightly  niiriower  behind  than  in  front, 
so  as  to  fit  between  the  winverging  gunwales.  No.  8917  1 1104].  Fig. 
34it,  from  Nuwuk,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  seen,  is  a  very  interesthig 
form.  It  is  made  by  cutting  a  horizontitl  slice  out  of  the  lower  jaw  of 
a  waJnis,  so  that  it  form  the  arms  of  the  crotch,  while  the  thick  sym- 
physis is  cut  into  it  shiink  of  the  nsual  shape,  with  the  two  upper  beckets 
in  the  usual  place  and  a  large  one  at  the  butt,  passing  through  a  tnins- 
vei'se  hole.  Tliese  beckets  are  nmghly  nmde  of  thong.  Its  total  length 
is  (>-fi  inches. 

This  specimen  ftom  its  soiled  condition  is  undoubtedly  quite  ancient, 
an<l  probably  of  an  older  type  than  the  highly  ornamented  ivory  <-rotche8 
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of  the  present  day.  The  latter  are  evidently  only  copies  of  the  jaw- 
bone crotch  in  a  material  susceptible  of  a  higher  finish  than  the  coarse 
bone.  The  only  reason  for  making  them  in  two  pieces  is  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  a  single  piece  of  walrus  ivory  large  enough  for  a  whole 
one.  It  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  the  crotch  was  suggested  by 
the  natural  shape  of  the  walrus  jaw,  since  these  are  frequently  used  for 
crotches  to  receive  the  cross  pieces  of  the  cache  frames.  Perhaps,  for 
a  while,  the  whole  jaw  was  simply  lashed  to  the  bow  of  the  boat.  The 
next  step  would  obviously  be  to  cut  out  the  shank  and  reduce  the  weight 
of  the  crotch  by  trimming  off  the  superfluous  material.  The  reason  for 
making  the  crotch  of  ivory  is  perhaps  purely  esthetic;  but  more  likely 
connected  with  the  notions  already  referred  to  which  lead  them  to  clean 
up  their  boats  and  gear  and  adorn  themselves  and  paint  their  faces 
when  they  go  to  the  whale  fishery. 

Although,  as  I  have  already  stated,  there  appears  to  be  no  essential 
dift'erence  in  the  general  plan  of  the  firame  of  the  Greenland  umiaks 
and  those  used  at  Point  Barrow,  there  seems  to  be  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  size  and  outward  appearance.  As  well  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  brief  descriptions  and  rude  figures  of  various  authors*  and 
various  models  in  the  National  Museum  (the  correctness  of  which,  how. 
ever,  I  can  not  be  sure  of,  without  having  seen  the  originals)  the  umiak 
not  only  in  Greenland,  but  among  the  Eskimo  generally  as  far  west  as 
the  Mackenzie,  is  a  much  more  wall  sided  square  ended  boat  than  at 
Point  Barrow,  having  less  sheer  to  the  gunwales  with  the  stem  and 
stern-post  nearly  vertical.*  Mr.  Ij.  M.  Turner  informs  me  that  this  is  the 
case  at  Ungava  Bay.  It  was  also  a  larger  boat.  Egede  says  that  they  '^  are 
large  and  open  •  *  •  some  of  them  20  yards  long;'"  Grantz  gives  their 
length  as  "commonly  6,  nay  8  or  9  fathoms  long;"*  Kumlien  says  that 
it  required  "about  fifteen  skins  of  Phoca  barbata"  to  cover  an  umiak 
at  Cumberland  Gulf,^  and  Mr.  Turner  informs  me  that  eight  are  used 
at  XJngava.  Capt.  Parry  found  no  umiaks  at  Fury  and  Hecla  straits* 
and  Kumlien  says  that  they  are  becoming  rare  at  Cumberland  Gulf.  The 
so-called  Arcti(5  Highlanders  of  Smith  Sound  have  no  boats  of  any  kind. 
The  model  used  at  Point  Barrow  probably  prevails  as  far  south  as 
Kotzebue  Sound.  The.  boats  that  boarded  us  off  Wainwright  Inlet  in 
the  autumn  of  188.'3,  and  those  of  the  Nunatanmiun  who  visited  Point 
Barrow,  seemed  not  to  diifer  from  those  with  which  we  were  familiar, 
except  that  the  latter  were  rather  light  and  low  sided,  nor  do  I  remember 
anything  pe<*uliar  about  the  boats  which  we  saw  at  Plover  Bay  in 
1881. 

'  Conipan;  for  iiirttAmv  KiiiiHH  fl;;iire  Ist  Grinuell  Exp.  ]>.  422,  aii<l  Lyou,  Joiiniul,  p.  30. 

•Se<?  IlwM'.bcy  Voyage,  p.  252.  In  describing  the  umiaks  at  Hothani  Inlet  he  Hays:  '*  Tlie  mmlehliflrerH 
fh>m  that  of  the  umiuk  of  the  Hudnon  Bay  in  being  oharp  at  both  endn."  Smyth  givi>M  a  goml  flgiin^ 
of  the  Hotham  Inlet  craft  in  the  plat<>>  opposite  p.  250. 

'Greenland,  p.  111. 

<  Vol.  I.  p.  148. 

*  Contribiitionri,  p.  4:t.     Uoaa,  how^uver,  nayti  three  tu  tlve  tikiuH.    (Central  K  kimo.  p.  528.) 
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nir.  roixT  iiABK'u 


Tliwi!  i(t  very  littlu  actBiwibU'  tlntiuk>il  informlioii  regnnliiig  the 
iiiniakfi  iihmI  in  the  rnst  of  Alaskii.  Protii  Dall's  RgEirc'  anil  ii  few 
modi-lH  iu  the  MunHiim,  the  Xnrt«ii  Sound  iimiwk  uppcarit  t«  havi-  the 
gunwales  uniUMl  ut  Ixith  «teiu  and  Dtcrn,  Tliuso  that  we  Haw  at  St. 
HicbaelV  iu  I88S,  weru  ho  iiiiK'h  itimliHiid  by  Rurtsiau  UUisnit  ax  to  bo 
wbtilly  out  of  the  litiv  uf  cutnpnriMin.  The  Ham»  in  trii«  of  tlip  AlftiitiHu 
"baidara,"  if,  indocd,  tin-  liitt*T  bn  an  unitak  at  all. 


SiitticskiiM  (t>}jilu,) — SriowBhoes  (if  «  vupy  nffifienl  pallpi-n  mid  vt^ry 
well  made  are  now  iinivernally  t'inployed  at  Point  Harmw.  Althuii);k 
the  nnow  never  lien  wry  de«i>  on  the  gniiind,  and  in  ajit  t^i  piU^  up  in 
ban!  drifts,  it  ih  Kufticiwitly  deep  and  «ift.  In  luauy  plucvx,  twiMwrially  on 
the  grai^sy  pturt/n  of  the  tuiuira,  t^i  umke  walkintf  without  suowMhtHtx  very 
ineonvenient  and  fatiguiug.  I  Iiavp  evtm  w>en  tbcm  used  on  the  wa  ieo 
for  itrossing  level  spaces  when  a  few  inches  of  snow  had  fallen.  Prac- 
tically, every  man  in  the  tifo  villagefl,  And  many  of  the  M'onu-n  and 
boyti,  have  ew'h  tbeir  owiipairof  xnowshoe-j,  &ttedt<i  tbeir  Kize,  Bacb 
bIkm!  ootiHistA  ot  a  rim  of  light  wix>d,  bent  into  the  Kba)i«  of  a  putiit^>d 
oval.  al»<mt  live  tiines  as  long  as  the  great«-*t  breadth,  and  much  bent 
up  at  the  roandod  end,  which  ix  the  toe.  The  fiidea  are  braOHl  apart 
by  two  ntoiit  cro.ss-barri  (tue  and  heel  bar]  a  little  farther  apart  than  the 
length  of  the  weaii^r'N  foot.  The  »pai!e  between  these  two  ban*  in  D(*t' 
ted  in  largo  inoMho.4  {foot  n^ttinff)  with  stimt  Hiong  for  the  foot  to  rent 
apon,  and  the  HpaoeH  at  the  ends  are  eloMoly  nelli^d  wilh  Ihie  d(->enikin 
"babicbe^  (too  and  hvel  nettinii).  The  straps  for  the  foot  are  fastened 
to  the  foot  netting  in  such  a  way  that  while  the  strap  is  tirruly  fastened 
round  the  ankle  the  snowshoe  in  slang  to  the  toe.  The  wearer  walka 
with  long  swinging  strides,  lifting  the  toe  of  the  shoe  at  each  step, 
while  the  tail  or  heel  drags  in  the  siion-.  The  straps  are  so  eoutrivod 
tbat  the  foot  can  be  slipi>ed  iu  and  out  of  tbeui  without  touching  them 
with  the  fingers,  a  great  iidvantage  in  cold  weather.  When  deer  bunt- 
ing, according  to  L:ent,  Kay,  they  take  a  long  pie<'e  of  thong  and  knot 
each  end  of  it  to  the  toe  of  one  snowshoe.  The  bigbt  is  then  looped 
into  the  belt  behind  so  tbat  the  Huowshoes  drag  out  of  the  way  of  tbe 
heels.  When  they  wish  to  put  on  tbe  shoes  they  draw  them  up,  insert 
their  feet  in  tbe  straps,  an<l  fasten  the  slack  of  the  lines  into  the  belt 
in  front  with  a  slip  knot.  When,  however,  they  come  to  a  piece  of 
ground  whei-e  snowshocs  are  not  needeil,  they  ki<^k  tliem  off.  slip  tbe 
knots,  and  let  them  "  drop  astern." 

We  brought  borne  thrw  pairs  of  suowshoes,  which  rejiresent  very 
well  the  form  in  general  u.se.  No.  81KH2  |173C],  Fig.  3.50,  has  been 
selected  aa  the  type.  Theriuiisof  willow.  .11  inches  long  and  lOi  inches 
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wide  at  the  bmadei't  part,  and  is  made  uf  two  strips  about  1  ini  li  tint  L 
and  'i  wide,  joined  at  the  toe  liy  a  long  lapiplice,  hel<I  together  by 
four  short  horizontal  or  slightly  i>bli(|ne  stitches  of  thong  Each  strip 
is  elliptical  in  section,  with  the  long  axiw  vertical  and  keeled  on  the 
inner  face,  except  between  the  bars.  Ea«h  is 
tapered  off  considerably  from  the  toe  bar  to  the 
toe,  and  slightly  tapered  toward  the  heel.  The 
two  points  are  fastened  together  by  a  short  hori 
zontal  stitch  of  whalebone.  Tlie  tip  is  produced 
into  a  slight  "  t^il,"  and  the  inner  side  of  eaeli 
shoe  is  slightly  straighter  than  the  outer — that 
is  to  say,  they  are  "rights  and  lefts." 

The  bars  are  elliptical  in  section,  flattened, 
and  have  their  ends  mortised  into  the  rim.  Thej 
are  about  a  foot  apart,  and  of  oak,  the  too  bar 
9'2  inches  long  and  the  heel  bar  8-a.  Both 
are  of  the  same  breadth  and  thickness,  1  by  ^  < 
inch,  TIhtc  is  also  an  extra  bar  for  strength-  I 
eniug  the  back  part  of  the  alioe  10  inches  fn>in 
the  point.  It  is  also  of  oak,  4-8  inches  long,  0-5 
wide,  and  0-3  thick.  The  tm  and  heel  nettings 
are  put  on  first.  Small  eiiuidistant  vertical 
boles  run  round  the  inside  of  each  space.  Those 
in  the  rim  are  drilled  through  the  keel  already 
meiitioufd,  and  joined  by  a  shallow  groove 
above  and  below;  those  in  the  bars  are  about 
^  incli  from  the  edge  and  joined  by  a  gniove  on 
the  under  side  of  the  toe  bar  only.  Into  these 
holes  is  htced  a  piece  of  babiche,  which  is  knot- 
ted once  info  each  hole,  making  a  seiiea  of 
beckets  abimt  J  incli  wide  round  the  inside  of 
the  space.  There  are  no  hieing  holes  in  the 
parts  sphced  at  tlie  toe,  liut  the  lacing  passes 
tlii-ough  a  bight  of  each  stitch.  At  the  toe  bar 
the  lacing  is  carried  straight  across  fn)ni  rim  to 
lim  about  three  times,  the  hwt  jiart  being  wound 
Hiund  the  others. 

On  the  left  slim;  the  end  is  l)riinght  biu-k  on 
the  left-band  side,  passed  through  the  first  hole 
ill  the  bar  friiin  above,  carried  along  in  the 
gioove  on  the  underside  to  the  ne\t  hole,  up 
through  this  and  round  the  lacing,  and   bai'k 

through   the  same   hole,  the  two  partes  l)eiDg  ~ 

twisted  together  between  the  bar  and  Im-ing.    This  is  <'(mtiiiued,  "  stop- 
ping" the  la<!iiig  in  festoons  to  the  bar,  to  the  last  hole  on  the  right, 
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wheie  it  is  fliiisbed  ofif  by  knnttiiig  the  end  rouiid  the  livst  "jttop." 
The  stops  iii-e  made,  apparentJy.  by  a  separate  pie('«  nii  tbe  right  shoe. 
The  lacing  oii  tlie  het'l  bar  is  also  double  or  tiiple,  hut  tho  last  pjirt, 
which  is  wound  round  the  othei-s,  i»  knotted  iuto  each  bole  as  on  the 
rim.  The  lacings  on  the  riiu  of  the  heel  spaeenrc  knotted  with  a  single 
knot  mimd  cuch  end  of  the  extra  bar. 

In  describing  the  nettingKitwillnlwaysbe  nnderMtiHid  that  the  upper 
surtiue  of  tba  sboe  is  toward  the  workman,  with  the  point  upward,  if 
dewribiug  the  heel  netting^,  and  vice  versa  for  the  toe,  To  begin  with 
the  heel  netting,  which  is  the  simpler:  This  is  in  two  parts,  one 
from  the  heel  bar  to  the  extra  bar  (heel  netting  projwr)  and  one  (Vom 
the  latter  to  the  point  (point  netting).  The  netting  is  invariably 
foHt«ned  to  the  laeing  by  passing  the  end  through  the  bccket  from 
above  and  bringing  it  ba«k  over  itself,  in  making  the  point  netting 
the  end  of  the  babiche  is  knotted  round  the  bar  at  the  right-hand 
lower  eonier  with  a  single  knot.  The  (ither  end  goes  up  to  the  lacing 
at  the  point  and  come«  down  to  tiie  left-bund  lower  corner,  where  it  is 

hiti-hed  ronnd  the  bar,  as  in  Fig.  351, 
\        /  f         /  then  goes  up  to  the  lowest  beeket  on 

\\    I  /  J  { — Jt  the  left   side,  crosses  to  the  corre- 

~^    '  ■     '        '     ' '■^        '  '    '      spending  one  on  the  right,  and  comes 

down  and  is  hitched  as  before  rrinud 

the  bar  inside  of  the  starting  point. 

lliia  niakes  a  hiticm  or  titran<ls  nniiiu 
the  outaide  of  the  spaee,  two  running  oblitjuely  from  right  t«  left,  a 
long  one  on  the  right  side  and  a  Khort  <nip  on  the  h?tt  side ;  two  similai' 
stranda  from  left  to  rigiit,  tho  long  one  on  the  left,  and  the  short  one 
on  the  right,  and  one  transverse  strand  at  the  batte  of  the  ti'iaiiglo 
(see  diagram,  Fig.  Xi'Ja).  Tlie  next  round  goes  up  t»  the  first  beeket  at 
the  top  im  the  left  haud,  crottses  to  the  coiTenjionding  one  on  the 
right,  and  then  makes  the  same  strands  as  the  first  round,  running 
parallel  to  thi-ni  and  about  half  an  inch  nearer  the  center  of  the  aiiaeu 
(see  diagram,  Fig,  .'1.12ft),  l'ja<;h  snccessiA'e  round  follows  the  last,  com- 
ing each  time  alH)nt  J  incli  nearer  the  center,  till  the  space  is  all  filletl 
in,  which  brings  the  end  of  the  last  round  to  the  middle  of  the  bar, 
round  which  it  is  knotted  with  a  single  knot.  This  makes  three  sets 
of  stranda,  two  obliijuely  longitudinal,  one  set  flroni  right  to  left  and 
one  from  left  to  right,  and  one  transverse,  all  of  each  set  parallel  and 
eijuidistant,  or  nearly  >n>,  and  each  interwoven  altenmtely  over  and 
under  each  successive  strand  it  meets. 

The  right  shoe  has  fourteen  longitudinal  strands  in  each  set  and 
thirteen  tmnsverw;  the  letl,one  less  in  each  set.  On  the  left  shoe  the 
end  is  carried  uji  thmi  the  last  knot  to  the  lacing  at  the  iHiint,  and  then 
comes  back  to  the  bar,  fastening  the  other  part  to  the  netting  with  six 
equidistant  half -hitches.    The  heel  netting  projH'r  is  put  on  in  a  sliglitly 
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different  faahian,  aa  the  Space  to  be  filled  is  no  longer  triangular.  It 
starts  as  before  in  the  right  hand  lower  corner,  where  it  is  knotted  into 
the  becket,  running  across  from  the  rim  to  the  heel-bar;  goes  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  extra  bar,  round  whii-h  it  is  hittihed  as  already  described, 
then  down  to  the  left  hand  lower  corner;  up  to  the  first  be<;ket  on  the 
left,  rim,  across  to  the  corresponding  one  on  the  right,  and  down  to  the 
first  becket  on  the  heel  bar.  This  completes  the  first  round  (see  dia- 
gram, Fig.  353a).  The  second  round  goes  up  to  the  hind  bar  at  the  left 
of  the  first,  comes  down  onlj-  to  the  transverse  strand  of  the  first  round 
on  the  left,  goes  up  to  the  beeket  on  the  rim  above  the  first,  crosses  to 
the  right,  and  comes  back  to  the  transverse  turn  of  the  first  ronuds. 
All  these  strands  except  the  transverse  one  are  on  the  left  of  the  first 
round.  The  third  round  follows  the  first,  which  brings  all  its  strands 
except  the  transverse  one  to  the  right  of  the  first  round  (see  diagram. 


nn.  asa.— Poll 


Fig.  353ii).  The  successive  odd  rounds  follow  the  first  and  the  even 
rounds  the  secrond,  bringing  the  longitudinal  strands  alternately  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  first  round,  until  the  ends  of  the  hind  bar  are 
reached — that  is  to  say,  till  the  space  outside  of  the  first  round  is  filled — 
ea<^h  transverse  wtraud  coming  above  the  jjreceding.  This  In  doue  reg- 
ularly on  the  left  shoe,  the  tenth  round  coming  to  the  left  end  of  the 
bar,  and  the  eleventh  to  the  right.  The  twelffh  rouud  comes  to  the 
becket  in  the  left  hand  upper  corner,  and  crosses  to  the  corresi>onding 
becket  on  the  other  side.  It  then  follows  the  odd  rounds,  thus  making 
six  strands,  tour  longitudinal  and  two  transverse,  as  in  the  point  net- 
tings. Alt  the  remaining  rounds  follow  this  till  the  whole  space  is 
filleti  ill,  which  brings  the  end  of  the  last  round  to  the  middle  of  the 
heel  bar,  where  it  is  knotted  do  the  becket. 

On  the  right  shoe  the  maker  seems  to  have  made  a  mistake  at  the 
eightli  round,  which  obliged  him  to  alter  the  order  of  the  other  strands 
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and  finish  with  Imlf  a  iimud.  Instead  of  tukiit;;  tlit-  end  ol'  tlie  eighth 
niund  down  to  the  iirwoding  ti-aiiHverw  strand  only,  he  has  brought  it 
dnwti  t"  tlie  heel  bar,  which  brinuH  the  ninth  round  to  the  left,  foHowing 
the  even  rounds,  and  coming  to  the  end  of  the  hind  bsir,  the  tenth  to  the 
right  end  of  the  hai-,  so  that  it  is  the  eleventh  whiiOi  nnikos  the  first 
tranavwse  turn  iit  the  top.  The  pattern  is  tlie  sinne  jis  in  the  point 
nettiiigEt.  The  right  shoe  ba»  25,  24,  and  19  strands  in  the  three  sets 
resiiectively,  and  the  left,  2o,  25,  and  19,  The  toe  nettings  are  put  on 
in  the  same  way,  the  first  round  going  to  the  middle  lieeket  at  the  too, 
and  crossing  Ui  the  fivHt  V>eeket  on  the  riglit  hand,  the  seennd  going  to 
the  first  Iteeket  on  the  left  hnnd  and  froBsiiig  on  the  right  to  the  ttrst 
round,  and  the  third  goinp  to  the  first  round  at  tie  toe  and  i-rossing 
on  tlifi  right  to  tlie  becket. 


All  the  even  rounds  go  to  the  becket  at  the  toe  and  cross  to  the  i)re- 
ceding  even  round,  and  all  the  odd  rounds  go  to  the  preceding  odd 
round  at  the  toe  aud  cross  to  the  bet^ket,  until  the  space  outside  of  the 
first  round  is  tilled  with  longitudinal  Btran{l8,  when  they  begin  to  make 
descending  transverse  turns  across  the  toe,  going  &om  the  becket  on 
the  left  to  the  corresiwudiug  one  on  the  right  aiid  thus  following  the 
odd  rounds.  The  fourteenth  round  on  the  right  shoe  begins  this,  the 
twelfth  on  the  left.  This  brings  the  end  of  the  last  round  to  the  middle 
of  the  toe  bar.  It  is  then  carried  up  to  the  becket  at  the  toe,  brought 
down  aud  up  again,  aud  the  end  is  used  to  fasten  these  three  parts  to 
the  netting  with  equidistant  half  hitches — fourteen  on  the  right  shoe 
aud  thirteen  on  the  left.  The  pattern,  of  course,  is  the  same  as  before, 
with  33,  3^1,  and  2(>  strands  on  the  right  shoe,  and  31,  31,  and  25  on  the 
left,  in  each  set  respectively. 
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The  foot-netting  is  of  a  very  different  pattern,  and  consists  of  seven 
transverse  and  thirteen  longitudinal  strands,  of  which  six,  in  the  mid- 
dle, do  not  reach  the  toe  bar,  leaving  an  oblong  transverse  hole, 
through  which  the  toe  presses  against  the  snow  at  the  beginning  of 
the  step.  The  cross  strands  are  a  piece  of  stout  thong  (the  skin  of  the 
walrus  or  bearded  seal),  to  the  end  of  which  is  spliced  with  double  slits 
a  long  piece  of  thinner  seal  thong,  which  makes  the  longitudinal  ones. 
The  seven  transverse  strands  pass  in  and  out  through  holes  in  the  rim, 
while  the  longitudinal  strands  pass  over  the  bars,  except  the  middle 
three  pairs,  which  pass  round  the  horizontal  strand  behind  the  toe 
hole,  drawing  it  down  to  the  next  strand.  The  end  of  the  thirteenth 
strand  wattles  these  two  firmly  together,  as  it  does  also  the  two  pairs 
of  longitudinal  strands  on  each  side  of  the  toe  hole,  and  finishes  off  the 
netting  by  whipping  the  two  sets  of  strands  together  with  a  '^bird- 
cage stitch." 

The  object  of  the  complicated  wattling  round  the  toe  hole  is,  first,  to 
strengthen  the  hind  border  against  which  the  toe  presses  in  walking, 
and  second  to  give  a  firm  attachment  for  the  straps,  which  are  fastened 
at  the  junction  of  the  doubled  and  twisted  longitudinal  strands  with 
the  first  and  second  transverse  ones.  Each  strap  is  a  single  piece  of 
stout  seal  thong  fastened  to  the  shoe  with  two  loops  as  follows :  At  the 
inner  side  of  the  shoe  the  end  is  passed  into  the  toe  hole  and  makes  a 
round  turn  about  the  doubled  longitudinal  stmnds,  and  then  goes  un- 
der the  two  cross  strands,  coming  out  behind  them  and  between  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  longitudinal  strands.  It  is  then  spliced  into  the 
standing  part  with  two  slits,  making  a  becket  about  3  inches  in 
diameter.  The  other  end,  leaving  a  loop  large  enough  to  go  round  the 
wearer's  heel,  is  passed  through  the  becket  just  made,  wound  in  the 
same  way  as  before  round  the  strands  at  the  other  corner  of  the  toe 
hole,  and  made  int^  a  similar  bec^ket  by  knotting  the  end  to  the  stand- 
ing part  with  a  marlinghitch  with  the  bight  left  in.  On  the  right  shoe 
this  hitch  is  made  in  a  slit  in  the  standing  part.  The  end  is  probably 
left  long  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  length  of  the  straj)  to  the 
wearer's  foot. 

In  putting  on  the  shoe,  the  toe  is  thrust  sideways  tlirough  the  loop 
till  the  bight  comes  well  up  over  the  heel,  and  then  turned  round  and 
stuck  under  the  two  beckets,  which  together  form  a  strap  to  fasten  the 
toe  down  to  the  shoe,  leaving  the  latter  free  to  swing  when  the  heel  is 
raised.  By  reversing  the  process  the  shoe  is  easUy  kicked  off.  These 
straps  must  be  fitted  very  nicely  or  else  the  shoe  is  apt  to  come  off. 
This  is  a  very  neatly  made  pair  of  shoes,  and  the  woodwork  is  all  painted 
red  above. 

No.  89913  f  1737  ]  is  a  pair  of  similar  shoes  also  from  Utkiavwin.  The 
frame  is  made  in  the  same  way  and  is  whoUy  of  willow  except  the  extra 
hind  bar,  which  is  of  walrus  ivory.  These  shoes  are  shorter  and  some- 
what broader  than  the  preceding  and  not  so  well  made.    They  are  48'5 
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■narlieA  lnotf  notl  1 1  tmiual.  Tbf  ktm  sIkitw  itrc  Itirf  iHTw^lbly  'liflcn*D( 
in  fibape.  The  Uu-iiig,  wliit-b  Hof  nm-w  bnld,»  pat  on  in  the  same  wxy 
UM  no  tlif  ]iTfit4ltig  fMur,  oxoefit  tbot  it  u  faMUmed  directly  into  the 
boleH  (>N  ibe  I'M!  bws.  Tlw  vbole  of  Uw  lieel  oettine  is  in  one  piece,  and 
u)iul«  pm-iM-ly  in  lb<>  Haute  wayaa  tbe  point  nettingH  oT  the  Atwi  pair, 
tbectid  iMring  nuried  u[>  tli«  middle  to  tlie  point  ortheliMUmllmioglit 
down  again  to  the  liar  an  on  ib«  tuv  ntitttngm  Irat  foMtrnod  with  marl- 
ing llilcb<^8.  Tbe  Domlier  <if  Atrands  is  Ibi-  name  in  (!a(-h  wboe.  tvrnty- 
tlireo  in  earh  n&t.  Tbf  tof  ncllingR  lolbitr  qnitn  reentarl.v  tbe  pattern 
oftbf  pre«?ding  \nur. 

Tbe  hIiops  are  not  qnite  the  Haiae  tuze,  ah  tlie 
right  baM  35.  35,  Hud  'JH  straudft,  wnd  the  Irft  33, 
.'(3.  and  25,  in  «mch  wet  rwpeetivrl.v.  TUcrr  is  do 
n-gnlar  rult-  (itxint  Ihf  number  of  KtrandH  in  any 
|iMi-t  of  tbr  netting,  the  obiet-t  being  simply  to 
make  the  mexheit  alwayn  about  the  same  mx, 
Tbe  foot  netting  is  made  nt  ntont  and  very  «rhit« 
ttmug  tTom  the  iMiirdeil  i*e«l.  Tbt-w  >'h<Hi»  bans 
DO  HtringM. 

Ko.  rWOIt  fl73K;  iH  a  pair  of  rather  nmall  nhoM 
frrjni  L'tkiavwlS.  iHie  of  wbii-b  in  shown  in  Fig. 
XH.  Tbey  are  rigbln  and  leftm  and  are  i2  inches 
long  by  10  broad.  Tbe  &ame  in  wholly  of  oak, 
and  differs  from  tbe  type  only  in  having  uo  extra 
hind  bar,  and  having  the  heel  and  toe  btirs  ubont 
e'jaal  in  length.  Tbe  points  are  fastened  together 
with  a  treenail,  a«  well  a»  with  a  whalebone  st iteb. 
The  beel-nettings  are  put  on  with  perfect  regu- 
larity, aM  on  the  pair  last  described,  but  the  toe- 
uettiugK,  though  they  atart  in  the  usual  way,  do 
tiot  follow  any  regnlar  mie  of  xneession,  the 
loiiiids  bi'ing  put  (iM  soinetinies  inside  and  sume- 
timew  oiittiicle  of  tbe  preceding,  till  the  whole 
Kjiaee  i^  filled.  Tlie  foot-nettings  are  somewhat 
rliiniKily  made,  esi»eeially  on  the  right  shoe,  which 
apiiearri  to  have  been  brr>ken  in  several  places, 
and  "cobbled"  by  an  nnakillfal  workman.  There 
iin-  only  five  trannverHe  strands  which  are  double 
nil  the  left  fihoe,  and  the  longitudinal  strauda 
are  not  wliip[>ed  to  tb&ie,  bac  iflterwoivn,  and 
II...  jM-onuuiMo-MMi  ^^^^  ^^,^  twisted  together  between  the  trans- 
verse strands.  There  is  no  wattling  back  of  the  toe  hole,  au<l  one  pair 
of  longitudinal  strands  at  the  side  of  the  latter  is  not  doubled  on  the 
left  shoe.  Tbe  strings  are  put  on  as  on  the  type  except  that  tbe 
ends  an;  knotted  instead   of  being  spliced.    This  pair  of  shoes  was 
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used  by  the  writer  on  many  short  excursions  around  the  station 
during  the  winters  of  1881 -'82  and  1882-'83.  They  were  old  when  pur- 
chased. 

1  had  but  one  opportunity  of  seeing  the  process  of  making  the  frames 
of  the  snowshoes.  Dftbw'ga,  the  ^'inland"  native  frequently  menticmed, 
a  particularly  skillful  workman,  undertook  to  make  a  pair  of  snow- 
shoes  for  Lieut.  Eay  at  our  quarters,  but  did  not  suc<'eed  in  finishing 
them,  as  the  ash  lumber  which  we  brought  from  San  Francisco  proved 
too  brittle  for  the  purpose.  Having  a  long  piece  of  wood,  he  "got  out'' 
the  whole  rim  in  one  piece.  Ordinarily  the  splice  at  the  toe  must  be 
made,  at  least  temporarily,  before  the  frame  can  be  bent  into  shape. 
He  softened  up  the  wood  by  wrapping  it  in  rags  wet  with  hot  water. 
Some  of  the  other  natives,  however,  recommended  that  the  wood 
should  be  immersed  in  the  salt  water  for  a  day  or  two,  from  which  I 
infer  that  this  is  a  common  practice.  After  slowly  bending  the  toe, 
with  great  care,  nearly  into  shape,  he  inserted  into  the  bend  a  flat  block 
of  wood  of  the  proper  shape  for  the  toe  and  lashed  the  frame  to  this. 
A  pointed  block  was  also  used  to  give  the  proper  shape  to  the  heel; 
the  bars  being  inserted  in  the  mortises  before  the  ends  were  brought 
together.  The  temporary  lashings  are  kept  on  till  the  wood  dries  into 
shape.  The  toes  are  turned  up  by  tying  the  shoes  together,  sole  to 
sole,  and  inserting  a  transverse  stick  between  the  tips  of  the  toes. 

The  use  of  finely  finished  snowshoes  of  this  pattern  is  of  compara- 
tively rexjent  date  at  Point  Barrow.  Dr.  Simpson^  is  explicit  concern- 
ing the  use  of  snowshoes  in  his  time  (1853-65).  He  says:  -^  Snowshoes 
are  so  seldom  used  in  the  north  where  the  drifted  snow  presents  a  hard 
frozen  surface  to  walk  upon,  that  certainly  not  half  a  dozen  pairs  were 
in  existence  at  Point  Barrow  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  and  those  were 
of  an  inferior  sort."  I  have  already  mentioned  the  universal  emi)loy- 
ment  of  these  snowshoes  at  the  present  day,  so  that  the  custom  must 
have  arisen  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  pattern  of  shoe  now  used  is 
identical  with  those  of  the  Tinu^  or  Athaba^an  Indians  (as  is  plainly 
sho\\Ti  by  the  National  Museum  collections),  and  1  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Point  Barrow  natives  have  learned  to  use  them  from  the 
''Nuuatanmiun,''  from  whom,  indeed,  they  purchase  ready-ma<le  snow- 
shoes  at  the  present  day,  as  we  ourselves  observed.  The  "Nunatan- 
miun,"  or  the  closely  related  x)eox)le  of  the  Kuwfik  Eiver,  are  known  to 
have  intimate  tradhig  relations  with  the  Indians,  and  even  in  Simp- 
son's timc^  used  the  Indian  shoe,  sometimes  at  least.  The  fact  that  in 
recent  times  families  of  the  "Nunataumiun"  have  established  the  habit 
of  spending  the  winter  with  the  people  of  Point  Barrow  and  associat- 
ing with  them  in  the  winter  deer-hunt,  would  explain  how  the  latter 
came  to  recognize  the  sui)erior  excellence  of  the  Indian  shoe. 

This  is  more  likely  than  that  they  learned  to  use  them  from  the  east- 
ern natives,  whom  they  only  meet  for  a  short  time  in  summer^  though 

»  op.  cit.,  p.  243.  «Op.  cit.,  p.  244. 
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tlielutrer  ii«eci  tbe  ludiaii  styli?  of  snowsboes  at  least  »8  early  it«  1826. 
I-'i'iiiikliii '  speaks  of  seeing,  at  Demarcation  Point,  a  pair  of  snowxlioett 
netti'ii  with  t-onlH  of  deerskin  ami  flhapcrt  like  those  of  the  luUiaus  of 
tbi-  MiiikeiiKif. 

.Most  of  the  other  Eskimo  of  Alaska,  who  need  t<i  use  siiowshocs  ut 
all,  use  a  style  of  shoe  very  muuh  less  efficient  and  more  roughly  made, 
the  rim  being  of  heavy,  I'atlier  crooked  pieces  of  willow  or  alder.  Sini])- 
son's  description  will  apply  very  well  to  this  form,  which  is  used  even 
as  far  north  as  ley  Cape,  whence  Jlr.  Xelwon  brought  home  a  pair.  It 
also  appears  to  be  the  prevailiug,  if  uot  the  only,  form  on  the  Siberian 
coast  and  St.  Lawrence  Island,  judging  from  Nordiuakiold's  figm-e* 
and  Mr.  ^'elson's  collectious. 

Simpson  says:'  "The  most  common  one  is  two  pieces  of  aider,  nlmat 
two  feet  and  a  half  lotig,  eurvul  towards  each  other  at  the  ends,  where 
they  are  bound  together,  and  kept  apart  in  the  middle  liy  two  cross- 
pieces,  ea^'h  end  of  which  In  held  in  a,  mortise.  Between  the  crusspieeen 
is  stret^-hed  a  stout  thoug.  lengthwise  and  across,  for  the  foot  to  rest 
upon,  with  another  which  first  fonns  a  loop  to  allow  the  toes  to  pass 
beneath ;  this  is  carried  round  the  back  of  the  ankle  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  foot,  so  as  to  sling  the  snowshoe  under  the  joint  of  the  gi'eat 
toe." 

When  there  are  toe  aud  heel  nettings,  they  are  of  seal  thong  with  a 
large  open  mesh.  The  snowshoe  from  Norton  Sound,  figured  by  Dall,' 
is  a  rather  neatly  miide  variety  of  this  form.  South  of  the  Vnkon,  the 
use  of  the  snowshoe  appears  to  be  c^mfined  to  the  Indians.  As  shown 
by  the  Museum  c^>Ilectlons,  the  strings  are  always  of  the  i)att«m  de- 
scribed tliroughont  the  whole  northwestern  region.' 

Snowshoes  appear  to  be  rarely  used  among  the  eastern  Kskimo. 
The  only  writer  who  mentions  them  is  Kuiidien,'  Ho  says:  "When 
traveling  over  the  frozen  wastes  in  winter,  they  (i.e.,  the  natives  of 
Cumberland  Gulf  j  use  snowshoes.  I'faese  are  baff-moon  shaped,  of 
whalelwnc,  with  sealskin  thongs  tightly  drawn  across.  They  are 
about  10  inches  long.  Another  pattern  is  merely  a  frame  of  wood, 
about  the  same  tet;igth  and  H  or  10  inches  wide,  with  sealskin  thongs  for 
the  foot  to  rest  on." 

The  latter  is  apjtarently  quite  like  the  western  snowshoe^  describc<i 
by  Simpson. 

Staff. — The  only  stafi'  used  by  the  young  and  vigorous  is  the  shaft 
of  the  spear,  when  <ine  is  caiTied.  The  aged  and  feeble,  however,  suj)- 
port  their  steps  with  one  or  two  stafl's  about  5  feet  long,  often  shod 
with  bone  or  ivory.  (The  old  man  whom  Franklin  met  on  the  Copper- 
mine Kiver  walked  with  the  help  of  two  sticks.')  Fig.355  tromaphotii- 
graph  rejtiesents  old  Yfikslna  from  Nuwtlk,  with  his  two stafi's,  without 
which  he  was  hardly  able  to  walk. 

'2ilEs|>i-.l.,  |i.  U:'.  'AluBka,  ],.)».  Fig.  A.  •CoBiniiiitioBK,  p.  <I, 

>  Vi-io:  vol.  ^>,  r>.  Wi  a.  '»•■».  a1«n.  Uall.  Alaskft.  p.  '  IM  Eip..  vol.  2.  p.  ItW. 

■Op.  HI.,  p.  243.  100.  apd  Fles.  A  aud  C. 


Sledges. — The  only  land  conveyance  employed  at  Point  Barrow  is 
the  tiiiiversal  pledge  of  the  Bakinio,  of  which  there  are  two  forms  in 
f;eiieral  use,  one,  kfl'motl,  with  a  iii{;h  mil  on  each  side,  and  especially 
intended  for  carrying  loads  of  the  sniuller  arti«les,  clothing,  camp 
equipage,  etc.,  and  the  other  (iinia)  low  and  flat,  without  rail  or  '■  up- 
Btander,"  for  carrying  balky  objects,  like  whole  carcasses  of  deer,  frozen 
seiils,  rough  dried  deerskins,  et'C.,  and  e8i>6cial1y  <ised  for  carrying  the 
umiak  across  the  land  or  solid  i(;e.  Both 
kinds  are  made  without  nails,  but  are  fast- 
ened together  by  mortises  and  lashings  and 
stitches  of  thong  and  whalebone.  I  have, 
however,  seen  one  nnia,  which  was  nmUe  in 
1883,  fastened  together  with  nails,  a  rather 
inferior  substitute  for  the  lashings,  as  they 
not  only  would  not  hold  so  firmly,  but 
would   also  be   liable  to  break  in  cold 


Both  kinds  of  sledge  are  made  of  drift- 
wood and  shod  with  strips  of  whale's  jaw, 
aboat  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  fas- 
tened on  with  bone  treenails.  These  bone 
runners,  which  are  about  2  inches  wide,  run 
sufficiently  well  over  ice,  hard  snow,  the  >iQ.jM_oid"Chior' wiih.uffi 
fh)zen  gravel  of  the  beach  or  even  on  the 

bare  tundra,  but  for  carrying  a  heavy  load  over  the  softer  snow  of  the 
interior  they  are  shod  with  ice  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  this  region. 

It  is  well  known  that  not  only  the  Eskimo  generally,  but  other  hyper- 
borean people  coat  the  runners  of  their  sleds  with  ice  to  make  them  run 
more  smoothly,  but  this  is  usually  only  a  comparatively  thin  crust,  pro- 
duced by  pouring  water  on  the  runners  or  applying  a  mixture  of  snow 
or  mud  and  water.'  Mr.  Turner  informs  me  that  at  Ungava  they  are 
particular  to  use  fine  black  vegetable  mold  for  this  purpose. 

The  method  at  Point  Barrow  is  quite  different  from  this.     To  each 

I  For  Piiunplo.  Lyon  luiyn  that  at  F.irj  and  Hirlo  Straltn  the  ninnora  are  rtnUal  wlih  fm  by  miiiag 
mow  and  freah  watar  iJournal,  p.  235) ;  (Swj  nlan  Parry,  al  Voyaec,  p.  SIS).  At  CoBiborlBoil  Gulf 
"lliry  puur  wurniHl  blonl  ou  Ilia  untli'r  mitIm-^  of  Ibn  biino  ahdeiiie:  mBw  u«a  water,  but  this  dora 
nnt  iMt  mwrly  *i  lung  M  thB  blood  and  la  tuorpapl  lo  cMp  off."  KnmllBn,  Cuntrtbullona.  p.«i  (Sw> 
alKo  Hall,  Arollc  Rewwrrbfu.  p.  Ma).  Anmud  Kepiilas  Bay  tliay  im  the  runner*  by  squirting  over 
tlirm  wiitiT  whii'li  liiM  lm>n  wamiiil  In  the  rnoiilh.  ]iiiltlng  nn  aiuiwiiaivo  layrra  till  thty  gel  a  smoDth 
aurihro,  Tlila  la  n-nnvrd  llio  flntt  llilng  Kvvry  inurulng.  Gilder,  Schwatka'H  Search,  p.  «6.  A  n>- 
tlTdnf  thopiwtvrnalHininr  t^BbrndoT,  Bniinllng  to  Sir  John  Riohardmn  (Searching  Eipoditlon.  vol. 
Z,  p.  K),  applivd  (o  the  r»niii>ra  coat  aftrr  coat  of  earlh  nr  clay  lompered  with  hot  water,  and  tbea 
wuhed  the  mnnera  with  water,  tMilbihlng  the  ice  with  hla  naked  hand.  MaoFarlane  In  hia  MS. 
nolea  apeaha  of  covering  the  alol  niunera  •rith  "mrtb.  water,  and  Ice"  In  the  Uaokpniie  region. 
P(illlnt(Moni^rBphlo,ete..  p.  xvil)  aays  thn  ninneni  in  the  Uavkeniioand  AnOeraon  district  are  ahod 
wlth-'unlwnrrrlPtdellnion  ct  de  eIbcc."  which  huiln  bo  often  renewed.  Nordenakiold  aaj-a  that 
at  Pitlokivl-tberunncra,  liefivo  the  iitari,  ar«can>rully«ivcn>d  with  ■  layer  of  Ico  fnim  two  t«  three 
millimi'trra  In  thlekncaa  hy  repoaleilly  pouring  witter  over  Ihem,"  (Vceh.  vol.  2.  p.  Sli.  and  accord- 
ing to  Wrungcll  (Nnrmtivc.  »>(-.,  p,  IDI.  fuotuotc)  it  In  tlm  mmmun  ciiatom  In  northern  Siberia  U>  poor 
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runner  is  fitted  a  heavy  shoe  of  clear  ice,  as  long  as  the  ruoner,  aiifl 
fiilly  1  foot  higli  by  6  inches  thit:k.  The  sledge  with  these  ic«  niuuers 
is  estimated  tn  weigh,  even  when  unloaded,  npwards  of  20()  or  3IMI 
pounds,  but  it  appears  that  the  smoothness  of  running  more  than 
couut<*rbalauces  the  extra  weight.  At  any  rate  these  shoes  are  almost 
universally  employed  on  the  sleds  whieh  make  tlie  long  journey  from 
the  rivers  in  the  spring  with  heavy  loads  of  meat,  flsh,  aad  skins.  One 
native,  in  1883,  shod  bis  sledges  with  salt-water  ice  in  this  way  before 
starting  for  the  bunting  grounds.  As  thej*e  ice  shoes  are  usually  jmt 
on  at  the  rivers,  I  ha<I  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  process,  though  I 
have  seen  the  sledges  thus  shod  ftfr«r  their  return  to  the  \'illago, 
Lieut.  Bay,  who  saw  the  process,  dttscribes  it  as  follows: 

"From  tloieeoniipoinl  th«t  iafrffl-  from  fVutnre  Uiey  cut  tlif  piwios  the  length 
of  a  sled  mnner,  S  inuliwi  thick  nnil  10  incbeii  wide;  intg  th«H'  th*y  cnl  a  groove 
deep  ennngli  t(> receive  tbo  eled  mnner  ap  to  the  heaiu;  tin-  nleil  i«  uareftill}'  tltt<«l 
into  the  grooTe,  and  sooiired  lij-  pourin({  in  water,  a  little  »t  •  time  und  ullowing  it 
t«  freeze.  Oreat  cure  is  tnktm  in  this  part  of  the  upuration,  fur  ahould  the  workmau 
apply  more  than  ft  few  drops  at  a  time,  the  alab  of  ire  wonlil  Im  split  mid  the  work 
all  l«  do  over  agaio;  aftor  the  ice  is  firmly  Booured  the  sled  ia  turned  bottom  up  and 
the  ice-shoo  is  carefully  rounded  with  u.  knife,  and  then  smoothed  by  wetting  the 
naked  hand  and  paasiug  it  over  the  surface  until  it  booomes  perfectly  glsEed." ' 


Tia.  3Sfl.— Rfiled  slBdee,  itUgnmmilJi'  (tram  |i)>o1ugni|)b|. 

In  traveling  they  take  great  care  of  these  niuners,  keeping  them 
smooth  and  polished,  and  mending  all  I'raik:^  by  pouring  in  fresh  waU>r. 
They  are  also  careiiil  to  shade  them  from  the  noonday  sun,  which  at 
this  season  of  the  year  is  warm  enough  to  loosen  the  shoes,  for  this 
purpose  hanging  a  cloth  or  skin  over  the  sunny  side  of  the  sled,' 

We  were  unfortunately  not  able  to  bring  home  specimens  of  either  style 
of  largo  sled.  The  rail  sled  (kftmotl)  isusually  about  8  or  9  feet  long,  and 
2  j  to  3  feet  wide,  and  the  rail  at  the  back  not  over  2J  feet  high.  The 
thick  curved  runners,  about  5  or  6  inches  wide  (see  diagram,  Fig,  356, 


"  N.^UchUlik,"  nf 


'  Rep,  Point  narrow  Eip„  p.  27. 

•SchwatkB.  in  "Nimrod  iii  llin  Korlh.*'  (p.  IMI  dcwribea  a  precUco  amnn. 
Sing  William-  Laoil.  Thi<'1i  Bp]Kani  rorj-  niDch  like  thin,  tbnugh  his  <lo9<  riptlon  la  aam«vbat  obarurT 
Inrietaila.  Ir  ia  as  fullowH:  "Wo  Found  Ihe  mnnera  ehwl  witb  pure  Ice.  Trenches  thu  lengtfa  of 
thu  aledge  are  dug  in  the  ice,  and  into  Iheae  the  runnen  are  lowered  aoma  two  or  three  Inchea,  yi-l 
nottouchlDKthe  bottom  nflhe  trench  b.v  Tiilly  the  laaie  distance,  Walerla  then  poured  lu  and  al- 
lowed to  freeie.  and  wheu  Ihe  ■li'tlee  la  liltod  out  it  is  shod  with  shoes  of  iierfeclly  para  and  (raus 
parent  ic-e,"  Strangely  euoiigb,  these  curioua  lee  shoes  are  not  metilloned  by  Srbwatka's  cempanious. 
Gilder  and  Klulsehak.  ilinr  liy  Ki'hwsUa  himself  in  hla  paper  on  the  " Xelsi'blllik "  In  Snencr.  al- 
thoiigh  KluUcbak  describes  nnd  figures  a  sledge  made  wholly  of  ice  aninng  the  MelaiUingmiu., 
("Ala  Eakimo,  eto,"  p.  761.    Alao  referred  toby  Beta  ("Central  Esklmu,"  p.  S33). 
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made  from  a  small  photograph)  meet  the  curved  slender  rails  (which 
are  usually  round]  in  front,  hut  are  separated  from  them  behiudhyfoor 
Btoat  vertical  posts  on  each  side,  increasing  in  length  toward  the  other 
end  and  mortised  into  the  runners  and  rails.  An  equal  number  of  stoat 
wooden  arches  half  the  height  of  the  posts  are  mortised  into  the  run- 
ners, e^ch  arcli  a  little  in  front  of  each  pair  of  posts.  A  longitudinal 
strip  runs  along  the  middle  of  each  side,  and  slats  are  laid  across  these, 
supported  by  the  arches.  The  sledge  is  rather  heavy  and  clumsy,  but 
usually  carefnlly  made  and  often  painted  with  rod  ocher. 


Fia.  357.— Fbt  sledge. 

Of  the  unia  or  flat  sledge  we  liave,  fortunately  a  good  photograph. 
Fig.  357.  To  tJie  thick  straight  wooden  runners  are  fastened  directly 
seven  cross  slats,  which  pr<yect  about  2  inches  at  each  end  beyond  the 
runner,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  two  stitches  of  whalebone  each. 
A  longitudinal  strip  runs  along  above  the  slats  on  each  side.  These 
sledges  are  generally  made  on  the  same  putteru,  varying  somewhat  in 


1*11  mledgo  with  Ix-ory  n 


size.  A  common  size  is  about  6  feet  long,  about  2j  feet  wide,  and  9  or 
10  inches  high.  Very  small  sledges  of  this  pattern  are  sometimes  made, 
especially  for  the  purpose,  as  we  were  told,  of  carrying  provisions,  per- 
haps when  one  or  two  persons  desire  to  make  a  rapid  journey  of  some 
length,  or  for  carrying  a  small  share  of  meat  from  camp  to  camp. 

One  of  these  (Fig.  ;J58,  No.  89889  [1140],  from  Utkiavwifi),  which  shows 
signs  of  long  iise,was  brought  home.  It  ia20'7  inches  long  and  13  broad, 
and  lias  ivory  runners,  with  three  wooden  slata  at^ross  tliem,  held  down 


B  word  niHMl  woa  "kau-luio."  PerhapiiltnirorTedliii 
Kribiid  by  Hooper  (Conrln  Keport.  p.  105)  u  uied  a 
I'e  A  BtDtU  slod  ia  Bonietlmeii  lued,  tfae  runnen  ot  wt 
IS  Inchss  luDg  liy  11  InchM  wide  and  3  Inchee  high. 


seal  for  fool.  astheeledgeappeiTK  Yerjliki 
I  Iha  "  Arctic  Coa«t."  "  When  Mallng  oi 
icli  are  made  of  walrui  tiuk*'  It  U  per 
II  in  used  ill  dragging  tbe  evcoM  of  tb 


rnawaui'fa  Alcdtiued  for  dragging  lealn.  This  ono  may  hBTob«n  Imported rrom 
K>,  Beesbey.  Voyage,  eta.,  p.  ZSI,  wbere  he  apealiB  ot  ac«lng  at  Kotiebue  Sanud,  a 
ft  seal  dracged  homa  en  a  email  aledga." 
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by  a  liiTT  vooden  rail  on  oiu^h  side.  Ka<:h  runner  i»ii  slice  ftvm  nainglo 
lart^  walniB  tu.-tk,  with  the  butt  at  the  biw-k  of  the  sled.  The  slats, 
whidU  aru  jiivues  of  a  ship's  paneling,  are  la.thed  to  the  upper  c'<Ige  of 
the  ruQiiers  ho  as  to  project  about  one-half  inch  on  each  aide.  The  rails 
dare  Rlightly  outwiird.  The  whole  is  fastened  together  liy  lasliiags  of 
Tfttber  brotui  n-halebone,  pasning  through  a  hole  near  the  nyyvv  edge  of 
themnner,  a  uot«h  in  the  end  of  the  slat  and  a  holeiu  the  slat  inside  of 
the  rail.  There  are  two  lashings  at  each  end  of  ea«h  broad  slat  and 
one  in  the  middle,  ateach  end  of  the  narrow  one.  Tlie  last  and  the  ones 
at  each  end  of  the  sled  also  secnre  the  rail  by  passing  tbroagh  a  hole 
near  its  edge,  in  which  are  cut  square  notches  to  make  room  for  the 
other  lashings.  Ttie  trace  is  a  strip  of  seal  thong  about  5  feet  long  and 
one-fourth  inch  wide,  split  at  one  end  for  about  1  foot  into  two  parts. 
The  other  end  is  slit  in  two  for  about  3  inches.  Tliis  is  probably  a 
broken  loop,  which  served  for  fast«ning  tlie  trace  to  a  dog's  liarness. 

I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  so  small  a  sled  in  actual  use,  though  Lieut. 
Bay  says  he  has  frequently  seen  thera  (li"awn  by  one  dog.  The  people 
who  came  down  from  Nuwflk  with  a  small  load  of  things  for  triule 
sometimes  used  a  small  unia  about  3  feet  long,  with  one  dog,  and  the 
same  was  often  used  by  tho  girls  for  bringing  in  firewood  Irom  the 
beach. 

A  very  peculiar  sled  was  tbrmerly  uswl  at  PoiJit  Barrow,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  how  common  it  was.  It  waa  a  sort  of  toboggan, 
made  by  lashing  together  lengthwise  slabs  of  whalebone,  but  is  now 
wholly  obsolete,  since  whalebone  has  too  high  a  market  value  to  per- 
mit of  its  being  used  for  any  such  pui^pose.  Wo  obtained  one  speci- 
men about  10  feet  long,  but  it  was  unfortunately  in  such  a  dilapidat»d 
condition  that  we  were  unable  to  bring  it  home.  I  find  no  previous 
mention  of  the  use  of  such  sled»  by  any  Eskimo.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  this  sled  is  modeled  after  the  toboggan  of  the  flntlt^on 
Bay  voyagers,  of  which  these  people  might  have  obtained  knowledge 
through  the  eastern  natives,  since  the  simple  act  of  dragging  home  a 
"slab"  of  whalebone  would  naturally  siiggest  this  contrivance. 

We  did  bring  home  one  small  sled  of  this  kind  (No.  89S7o  [772],  Fig. 
359,  from  Utkiavw(ii),  which  from  its  size  was  pnibably  a  child's  toy, 
though  from  its  greasy  condition  it  seems  to  have  been  used  for  drag- 
ging pieces  of  blubber.  It  is  made  of  the  tips  of  C  small  "slabs"  of 
black  whalebone,  each  about  2  in<^hes  wide  at  the  broad  end,  and  put 
together  side  by  side  so  as  to  form  a  triangle  19^  inches  long  and  9^ 
wide,  the  apex  being  the  front  of  the  sled,  and  the  lelt-hand  edge  of  each 
slab  slightly  overlapping  the  edge  of  the  preceding.  They  are  fastened 
together  by  three  transverse  bands,  passing  through  loops  in  the  upper 
surface  of  ca«Oi  slot,  made  by  cutting  two  piirallel  longitudinal  slits 
about  one  half  inch  long  and  one-fourth  inch  aitart  part  way  through, 
and  raising  up  the  surfat^e  between  ttieni.  The  hindmost  band  is  a 
strip  of  whalebone  nearly  one-half  inch  wide,  passing  through  these 
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loops,  aud  wound  closely  in  a  spiral  arouud  a.  atraight  rod  of  whalebone, 
0-4  inch  wide  aud  0-1  inch  tbick,  as  lon^  as  the  baud.  The  endu  of  the 
baud  are  knotted  into  I  tugs  or  beckots  about  2^  inches  in  diameter. 
The  other  two  bands  are  simple,  narrow  strips  of  whalebone,  runniug 
straight  across  through  tlie  loops  and  knotted  at  the  ends  into  similar 
beckets.    Tht^se  becket»  were  obviously  for  tying  on  the  load. 

The  sled  with  aide  rails  does  uot  appear  to  be  used  east  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie region,  but  is  found  ouly  slightly  modified  at  least  aa  far  south 
as  Morton  Sound.'  The  sledge  used  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  however,  as 
shown  in  Nordenskiold's  figure,'^  belongs  to  a  totally  different  family, 
l>eing  undoubtedly  borroweti  from  the  reindeer  Chukcbes.'  The  sleds 
of  the  eastern  Eskimo  vary  somewhat  in  pattern  aud  material,  but 
may  be  described  in  genenil  terms  as  esscutially  the  same  as  the  unfa, 
but  usually  provided  with  wliat  ia  called  an  "  upstander, "  namely,  two 
apright  posts  at  each  aide  of  the  ba^ik  of  the  sled,  often  connected  by  a 
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cross  rail,  which  serve  to  guide  the  sled  from  beltiud.  Many  descrip- 
tions an<l  flgtires  of  these  aleds  will  be  found  in  the  various  descriptioos 
of  the  eastern  Eskimo. 

Dogx  and  karnens. — These  aledgea  are  drawn  by  dogs,  which,  as  far  as  I 
am  nbh'.  to  judge,  are  of  the  same  breed  as  tliose  used  by  the  eastern 
Eskimo.  They  are,  aa  a  rule,  rather  large  and  stout.  A  numbei'  of  the 
dogs  at  Utkiavwln  would  compare  favorably  in  size  with  the  average 
Newfoundlaiul  dogs,  and  they  appear  to  bo  capable  of  well  sustained 
exertion.  The  commonest  color  is  the  regular  "briudle"  of  the  wolf, 
though  white,  brindle-aud- white,  and  black-and-white  dogs  are  not  un- 
common. There  was,  however,  but  one  wholly  black  dog  in  the  two 
villages.  This  was  a  very  handsome  animal  known  by  the  name  of  Alllia 
(''<wl"). 

Kvcry  dog  has  his  name  and  knows  it.  Their  disposition  is  rather 
i|uarrelsome,  espeeially  among  themselves,  but  they  are  not  particu- 
larly feroci<nis,  seldom  doing  more  than  liowl  and  yelp  at  a  stranger, 
aud  it  is  not  dillicult  usually  t«)  make  friends  with  them.    There  was 

'  Si'i-  Uall'a  1\gmr,.  AUaka.  p.  Ua. 

•V«g»,  vol.  1,  p.  i9». 

■  CODipore  also  tus  vuiom  lUiulmtioDS  ku  Hooper'a  "Testa  of  the  TiukL" 
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very  little  difllmlty  in  petting  the  half  dozen  ilngii  vbidi  we  bad  ai 
the  Htatifjn,  and  ttu-r  gn>w  Lu  be  vttj  maeh  MUcfaed  to  the  Ubaovr 
wbo  Diked  to  f<e«d  thrtn.  Tbe  natiTes  treat  their  dugH  wi-ll  ut  a  rale, 
wldoni  beatJni;  them  wantotdy  or  severely.  Tboogli  they  du  not  allow 
tlwin  to  (H>oie  Inti^)  th<^  lirmw*,  tlte  do^  Mem  to  haw  con«iderablp  at- 
tautiniBut  to  tbvir  munterH.  ConfudRrabb?  care  i*  bestowed  on  tbe  pap- 
pieH.  Tboiw  Itnrn  in  winter  are  frequently  reared  in  the  igla,  and  tbe 
women  oft^n  rarry  a  young  pn|ipy  an'uud  in  tbe  Jadcet  a«  tltc)-  would  a 
child. 

Wtt  Haw  no  traeeH  of  tbe  diHeaAe  reAembling  hydrophobia,  whJeb  haa 
wTouglit  Hucli  Iiavfx:  in  Greetilind  and  Baffln  I^aiid.  I  once,  however. 
Haw  a  ])uppy  apparently  Kuffcring  from  fib*  of  Hume  kind,  running 
wildly  round  and  round,  yelping  foriuuKly,  and  oirca«iotmlly  rolling 
over  and  kicklug.  ThenativeH  Haid,  "Hainkfi'llma,  asi'ma",  ("He  is 
bowUDg|f|;'  he  in  bud"),  and  soineof  tlielHtyii  tliially  took  It  out  on  the 
tundra  and  kuouked  it  ou  the  he^. 

The  dog  hamera,  &ntm  (Or.  aunt),  eoniustji  of  a  broad  strip  of  stout 
rawliide  (from  the  bearded  seal  or  walruw),  with  three  parallel  loopQ  at 
one  end,  fi^aeiitly  made  by  simply  cutting  long  slits  side  by  side  in 
the  thong  and  bending  it  into  shape.  The  head  Ia  passed  through 
the  middle  loop  and  a  foreleg  through  each  of  the  side-loops,  bringing 
the  main  part  of  the  thong  over  tha  back.  This  serrea  as  a  trace,  and 
is  furnished  at  the  end  with  a  toggle  of  bone  or  wood,  by  which  it  in 
fantened  to  t>eckettt  in  a  long  line  of  thong,  the  end  of  which  ia  usually 
made  fast  to  the  middle  of  tbe  first  slat  of  the  sledge.  The  dogs  are 
attached  tn  a  long  line,  alternately  on  opposite  sides  of  this  trace,  just  so 
far  apart  that  (iue  dog  can  not  reach  his  leader  when  both  are  pulling. 

The  moHt  splrf  I«<1  dog  is  usually  put  at  tlie  head  of  the  line  as  leader, 
and  the  natives  Bometinies  tteleet  a  bitch  in  heat  for  this  position,  an  the 
<logH  are  sure  Ut  follow  her.  The  same  custom  hiis  been  observed  by 
Kumlien  at  Cumberland  Gulf.'  Ten  dogs  are  considered  a  farge  team, 
and  few  of  the  natives  can  muster  so  ma,ny.  When  the  sledge  ia 
heavily  loaded  men  and  women  fre<iuently  help  to  liiag  it.  The  dogs 
are  never  driven,  and  exc6|)t  over  a  well  known  trail,  like  that  between 
Utkiavwlil  and  the  whaling  camp  in  18S3,  will  not  travel  unless  a 
woman  trot«  along  in  front,  encouraging  them  with  cries  of  "  AS !  aQ  I 
tfl'lla !  tfilla !  (Gome !  come  on !),  while  the  man  or  woman  who  runs  be- 
hind the  sled  t4>guideit  andkcep  it  from  capsizing,  urges  them  od  with 
cries  of"  KO !  kft !  (Get  on !  get  on !),  occasionally  reproving  an  individual 
dog  by  name.  After  they  are  well  started,  they  go  ou  without  much  urg- 
ing if  nothing  diNtracts  their  attention.  It  is  not  eiisy  to  stop  a  dog 
team  when  the  destination  itt  reached.  Commands  and  shouts  of  "  Lie 
down  I"  are  seldom  suflicieut,  and  the  people  generally  have  to  pull 

'  I  ttllei  to  get  thu  truilaUoii  of  Ihlii  vurd.  but  it  Menu  lo  be  oonnected  with  ttiu  Giwnludlo 
mtUvok,  lie  howl*  (n  dos— ). 
•CoDlrlbutiolu.  p.  61. 
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back  on  the  sled  and  drag  back  on  the  harness  till  the  team  comes  to 
a  halt. 

The  leader,  who  is  usually  a  woman  or  child  sometimes  guides  the 
team  by  a  line  attached  to  the  trace,  and  Lieut.  Bay  says  he  has  seen 
them,  when  traveling  in  the  interior,  tie  a  piece  of  blubber  or  meat  on 
the  end  of  a  string  and  drag  it  on  the  snow  just  ahead  of  the  leader. 
The  natives  seldom  ride  on  the  sledge  except  with  a  light  load  on  a 
smooth  road.  A  few  old  and  decrepit  people  like  Yii^kslua  always  trav- 
eled on  sledges  between  the  villages,  and  the  people  who  came  down 
with  empty  sledges  for  provisions  from  the  whaling  camp,  always  rode 
on  the  well  beaten  trail  where  the  dogs  would  run  without  leading.^ 
The  dog  whip  so  universally  employed  by  the  eastern  Eskimo,  is  not 
used  at  Point  Barrow,  but  when  Lieut.  Bay  made  a  whip  for  driving 
his  team,  the  natives  called  it  Ipirau'ta,  a  name  essentially  identical 
with  that  used  in  the  east.  They  especially  distinguished  Ipirau'ta,  a 
whip  with  a  lash,  from  a  cudgel,  anau'ta.  The  latter  word  has  also  the 
same  meaning  in  the  eastern  dialects. 

We  saw  nothing  of  the  custom  of  protecting  the  dogs'  feet  with  seal- 
skin shoes,  so  prevalent  on  the  Siberian  coast.'  Curiously  enough  the 
only  other  localities  in  which  the  use  of  this  contrivance  is  mentioned 
are  in  the  extreme  east.^  During  the  first  warm  weather  in  the  spring, 
before  the  dogs  have  shed  their  heavy  winter  coats,  they  suffer  a  great 
deal  from  the  heat  and  can  go  only  a  short  distance  without  lying  down 
to  rest. 

The  method  of  harnessing  and  driving  the  dogs  varies  considerably 
in  different  localities.  Among  the  eastern  natives  the  dogs  are  usually 
harnessed  abreast,  each  with  a  separate  trace  running  to  the  sledge, 
and  the  driver  generaUy  rides,  guiding  the  dogs  with  a  whip.  The 
leader  usually  has  a  longer  trace  than  the  rest.  The  harness  used  at 
Fury  and  Hecla  Straits  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  at  Point  Barrow, 
but  in  Greenland,  according  to  Dr.  Kane,  it  consists  of  a  ^'simple  breast- 
strap,"  with  a  single  trace.  The  illustration,  however,  in  Bmk's  Tales 
and  Traditions,  opposite  p.  232,  which  was  drawn  by  a  native  Green- 
lander,  shows  a  pattern  of  harness  similar  to  that  used  in  Siberia  and 
described  by  Nordenskiold*  as  "made  of  inch- wide  straps  of  skin,  form- 
ing a  neck  or  shoulder  band,  united  on  both  sides  by  a  strap  to  a  girth, 
to  one  side  of  which  the  draft  strap  is  fastened.''  It  is  sb  curious  fact 
that  the  two  extremes  of  the  Eskimo  nice  (for  even  if  the  people  of  Pitle- 
kaj  be  Chukchi  in  blood,  they  are  Eskimo  in  culture)  should  use  the 
same  pattern  of  harness,  while  a  different  form  prevails  between  them. 
The  Siberians  also  habitually  ride  upon  tlie  sledges,  and  use  a  whip, 
and  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  at  least,  harness  the  dogs  abreast.    In 


*  Compare  Dall.  Alaska,  p.  25. 

*Se«  Hooper,  Tents,  etc.,  p.  195,  and  Nordonskiold,  Vega,  vol.  2,  p.  96,  where  one  of  these  shoes  is  fig- 
ured. 
*See  Kumlien.  Contributions,  p.  42. 

*  Vega,  vol.  2,  p.  95. 
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tbe  region  about  PitlekaJ,  however,  the  dogs  are  harnessed  "tandejn'' 
in  pairs,  as  is  tlie  case  at  Norton  Swaud,  where  a  more  efficient  har- 
ness is  abut  ased,  which  is  probably  not  Esliiino,  but  Ivarned  &nm  the 
whites. '  Xotxleiiflkiold'  exjiressea  the  opinion  that  the  Eskimo  method 
of  hamesitirig  the  dogs  abreast  indicates  that  the  Eskimos  have  lived 
longer  than  the  Chiikeliis  iiortti  of  the  limit  of  trt>es;  in  other  wunl», 
that  the  mettiod  of  haruesMing  the  dogs  tandem  is  the  older  one,  and 
that  the  Eskimo  have  learued  to  harness  them  abreitst  sinee  they  left 
the  woodland  regions,  I  can  hardly  agree  witli  these  eouchtsions,  for 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  easiest  and  most  tiatitral  method  of  attaehiug 
the  dogs  would  be  to  fasten  each  directly  to  the  sled  by  it«  own  trace. 
Now,  when  many  dogs  are  attached  to  the  sled  in  this  way,  tbe  outer 
dogs  can  not  apply  their  strength  in  a  dii'ect  line  but  must  pall  obliquely, 
and.  moreover,  as  we  know  to  be  the  case,  eo  nuuiy  long  tra^'es  are 
constantly  becoming  entangled,  and  each  individual  dog  bas  to  be  kept 
straight  by  the  driver.  If,  however,  the  dogs  be  made  fast  to  a  long 
line,  one  behind  the  other,  not  imly  does  each  pull  straight  ahead,  but 
if  the  leiwler  be  kept  to  the  track  be  pulls  the  other  dogs  after  him,  re- 
lieving the  driver  of  the  greater  part  of  the  care  of  them. 

It  seems  to  me  therefore,  that  the  tandem  method  is  an  improvement 
in  dog  harnessing,  which  has  been  a^lopted  only  by  the  natives  of 
northeastern  Siberia,  and  northwestern  America,  and  has  uu  connection 
with  the  wooded  or  unwoodetl  state  of  the  country.' 

HUNTING  »COBES. 

The  only  thing  that  we  saw  of  the  nature  of  numerical  records  were 
the  series  of  animals  engraved  upon  ivory,  already  alluded  to.  In  most 
cases  we  were  unable  to  learu  whetUer  the  figures  really  represented 
an  actual  record  or  not,  though  the  bag  handle,  No.  894^4  [800| 
already  figured,  was  said  to  contain  the  actual  score  of  whales  killed 
by  old  Yfi'kslflii.  The  custom  does  not  appear  to  be  so  prevalent 
as  at  Norton  Sound  (see  above,  p.  117).  Many  of  these  possible  scores 
being  engraved  on  ivory  implements  have  already  been  described. 
With  one  exception  they  only  record  the  capture  of  whales  or  reindeer. 
The  exception  (No.  80425  [1732],  Fig.  1536)  presents  a  series  of  ten 
bearded  seals.  Tbe  reindeer  are  usually  depicted  in  a  natural  attitude, 
and  some  of  tbe  circumstances  of  the  hunt  are  usually  represeut«d. 
For  Instance,  a  man  is  figured  aiming  with  a  bow  and  arrow  toward  a 
a  line  of  reindeer,  indicating  that  such  a  number  were  taken  by  shoot- 
ing, while  a  string  of  deer,  represented  without  legs  as  they  would  ap- 


kIb  of  harDeKHlng  naed  by  tbe  rutem  Eskimo,  see  BbbkI'ii 
5  ISniitb  Suuod)  i  Kwc,  2d  (irlnuell  Eip..  tuI.  1.  p.  2U5 
14^  ((:reeDliiad);KuinIicn,  Coutrlbiilluiin,  p.  12,  aud  Itoaa, 
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pear  swimming,  followed  by  a  rude  figure  of  a  man  in  a  kaiak,  means 
that  so  many  were  lauced  in  the  water.  Other  incidents  of  the  exear- 
sion  are  also  sometimes represeiittKl.  On  these-  records  the  whale  is  al- 
ways represented  by  a  rude  figure  of  the  t«il  cut  off  at  the  "  small," 
and  often  represented  as  hanging  fi'om  a  honzontal  line. 

We  also  brought  home  four  engraved  pieces  of  ivory,  which  arc 
nothing  else  than  records  of 
real  or  imaginary  scenes.  I 
have  figured  all  of  theao.  Fig. 
300  (No.  89487  (1026]  from 
Nuwiik)  in  a  narrow  flat  tablet 
of  ivory,  4-8  inches  long  and 
1  iucii  wide,  with  a  string  at 
one  end  to  hang  it  up  by.  On 
each  face  is  au  omament;il 
border  inclosing  a  number  of 
incised  figures,  which  probably 
represent  actual  scenes,  as  the 
tablet  is  not  new. 

The  figures  on  the  obverse 
face  are  colored  with  i-ed  ocher. 
At  the  upper  end.  standing  on 
a  cross  line,  with  his  head 
toward  the  end,  is  a  rudely 
drawn  man,  holding  his  right 
hand  up  and  his  left  down,  with 
the  fingers  outspread.  At  his 
left  stands  a  boy  with  both 
hands  down.  These  figures 
probably  represent  the  hunter 
and  his  son.  Just  below  the 
cross  line  is  a  man  raising  a 
st>car  to  strike  an  animal  which  is  perhapsmennt  for  a  reindeer  without 
horns.  Three  deer,  also  without  horns,  stand  with  their  feet  on  one 
border  with  their  heads  towanl  the  upper  end,  and  on  the  other  boi-der 
near  the  other  end  are  two  bucks  with  larger  antlera  liea<ling  the  other 
way,  and  behind  tliem  a  man  in  a  kaiak.  Between  him  and  the  animal 
whiirli  the  dnt  man  is  speivring  is  an  object  which  may  represent  the 
crescent  moon.  The  story  may  iierliaps  he  freely  translated  as  follows: 
"  Wlien  the  moon  was  young  the  man  and  Ids  son  killed  six  reindeer, 
two  of  tliem  bucks  with  large  antlers.  One  tliey  speared  on  land,  the 
rest  they  chased  with  the  kaiak." 

On  the  reverse  the  figures  and  border  are  colored  black  with  soot. 
In  tlie  left-hand  lower  corner  is  a  she  bear  and  her  cub  heading  to  the 
left,  followed  by  a  man  who  is  about  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  them.  Then 
come  two  more  bears  headiug  toward  the  right,  and  in  the  right-hand 
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lower  corner  i»  a  whale  with  two  floats  attached  to  hiui  by  a  harpoon 
line.  Above  this  is  an  umiuk  with  four  men  in  it  api>roa<;hiug  another 
whale  which  haa  already  reeeived  one  harpoon  with  its  two  floatx.  The 
harpoon  which  is  to  he  thrust  at  him  may  be  xeen  atickinjj^  out.  ovfr  the 
bow  of  the  boat.  Then  eouie  two  whales  in  a  line,  one  hejiding  to  the 
left  and  one  to  the  right.  In  the  left-hand  upper  corner  is  a  figure 
which  may  represent  u  boat,  bottom  up,  on  the  staging  of  four  post& 
"We  did  not  learn  the  actual  history  of  this  tablet,  which  wa«  brought 
down  for  sale  with  a  numljer  of  other  things. 

Fig,  3lil  (No.  8947;}  |l.t49]  iroin  Utkiavwiu)  is  a  piot^o  of  an  old  snow- 
Bhovel  edge  with  freshly  incised  figares  on  botli  faces,  which  the  artist 


said  represented  his  own  record.  The  figures  are  all  colored  with  red 
ocher.  On  the  obverse  the  figures  all  stand  on  a  roughly  drawu  ground 
hne.  At  the  left  is  a  man  pointing  liia  ritle  at  a  bear,  which  stands  on 
its  hind  legs  facing  him.  Then  comes  a  she  bear  walking  toward  the 
left  followed  by  a  cub,  then  two  large  bears  also  walking  to  the  left, 
and  a  she  besir  in  the  same  attitude^  followed  by  two  cubs,  one  behind 
the  other.  This  was  explained  by  the  artist  as  follows:  "  These  are 
all  the  bears  I  have  killed.    This  one  alone  (pointing  to  the  'rampant' 
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one)  was  bad.  All  the  others  were  good,"  We  heard  at  the  time  of  his 
giving  the  death  shot  to  the  last  bear  as  it  was  chargiug  his  comrade, 
who  had  wounded  it  with  his  muzzle  loader.  On  the  reverse,  the 
figures  are  in  the  same  position.  The  same  man  points  his  rifle  at  a 
string  of  three  wolves.  His  explanation  was:  "  These  are  the  wolves 
I  have  killed." 

Fig.  362  (No.  89474  [1334]  from  UtkiavwIR)  is  newly  made,  but  was 
said  to  be  the  record  of  a  man  of  our  acquaintance  named  MCiiiluoIu. 
It  is  n  fiat  piece  of  the  outside  of  a  walrus  tusk  9-7  indies  long  and  1-8 
wide  at  the  broader  end.    The  figures  are  incised  on  one  face  only,  and 
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colored  with  red  ocher.  The  facets  divided  lengthwise  into  two  panels 
by  a  horizontal  line.  In  the  upper  panel,  at  the  left,  is  a  man  facing  to 
the  right  and  pointing  a  gon  at  a  line  of  three  standing  deer,  facing 
toward  the  left.  Two  are  backs  and  one  a  doe.  Then  come  two 
bucks,  represented  without  legs,  as  if  swimming  in  the  wat«r,  followed 
by  a  rude  figure  of  a  man  in  a  kalak.  Below  the  line  at  the  left  is  an 
umiak  with  five  men,  and  then  a  tow  of  twelve  conventionalized  whales' 
tails,  of  which,  all  but  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  are  joined  to  the  hor- 
izontal line  by  a  short  straight  line.  The  record  may  be  freely  trans- 
lated as  follows:  "I  went  out  with  my  gun  and  killed  three  large 
reindeer,  two  bncks  and  a  doe.  I  also  speared  two  large  bucks  in  the 
water.  My  whaUng  crew  have  taken  twelve  whales."  The  number  of 
whales  is  open  to  suspicion,  as  they  jast  fill  np  the  board. 


Fig.  363  (No.  56517  [121]  from  Utkiavwifi)  is  a  piece  of  an  old  snow- 
sbovcl  edge  4-2  inches  long,  with  a  loop  of  thong  at  the  upper  side  to 
hang  it  up  by.  It  is  covered  on  both  faces  with  freshly  incised  figures, 
coloi-e<l  with  red  ocher,  representing  some  real  or  imaginary  occmrence. 

Tlie  obverse  is  bordered  with  a  single  narrow  line.  At  the  left  is  a 
man  standing  with  arms  outstretched  supiwrting  himself  by  two  slen- 
der staff's  as  long  as  be  is.  In  the  middle  are  three  rude  figures  of 
teulH,  very  Iiigh  and  slender.  At  the  right  is  a  hornless  reindeer  head- 
ing to  the  left,  with  a  man  standing  on  its  back  with  his  legs  straddled 
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apai't  and  his  Avms  ujiliftGd.  On  the  reverse,  there  in  no  border,  but 
a  single  do^  mill  a  mun  wlio  RupportH  liimitelf  witbu  long  stiifPiu'i^  drag- 
ging an  empty  ruil  alodge  towiini  tlie  left. 

I  find  no  mention  of  the  nm  of  a-iiy  sueli  seorea  among  the  oiMtera 
I-^Hkiinn,  but  tliey  aits  very  common  among  those  of  the  west,  a«  shown 
by  the  MuHenni  i-oIlectionB.  They  rce^ird  in  tbia  way,  n.it  only  bnnting 
exploits  but  all  wirtw  of  trivial  oecurrenees. 

OAMKS  ATTD   PASTIMES. 

GnmliUny. — These  ])eop1e  have  onJyoue  game  wlueh  appeara  to  l>e  of 
the  uul.ure  of  gambling.  It  in  playetl  with  the  twirtters  and  marline 
spikiM  used  for  bai^king  the  bow,  and  already  described,  though  Lieut. 
Ray  sayj*  be  has  seen  it  played  with  any  bits  of  stick  or  bone,  I  never 
had  an  opj>ortuuity  of  watching  a  game  of  this  sort  played,  as  it  is  not 
often  played  at  the  village.  It  is  a  very  popular  amusement  at  the 
deer-hunting  eaunjs,  where  Lieut.  Ray  often  saw  it  played.  Aci^orrifng 
to  him  the  players  are  divided  int<^  sides,  who  sit  on  the  ground  about 
3  yards  apart,  each  side  sticking  np  one  of  the  marline  spikes  for  a 
mark  to  throw  the  twisters  at.  Six  of  the  latter,  he  believes,  make  a 
full  set.  One  side  tosses  the  whula  set  one  at  a  time  at  the  opposite 
stake,  and  the  points  which  they  make  are  coauted  up  by  their  op- 
ponents fi-om  the  position  of  the  twisters  as  they  fall.  He  did  not  learn 
howtheiminta  were  reckoned,  except  that  twisters  witli  a  mark  on  tbem 
eouutod  differently  ftom  the  plain  ones,  or  how  long  the  game  lasted, 
ea«'h  side  taking  its  Inrn  of  citsting  at  the  opposite  stake.  He,  however, 
got  the  impreKsion  that  the  winning  aide  kept  the  twisters  belonging 
tti  theii-  upiK>itent».  Mr.  Nelson  informs  me  in  a  letter  that  a  similar 
game  fs  played  nith  the  same  implements  at  Nort<^m  Sound. 

No.  rifi;"iJJ2  |fl|,  from  UtkiavwlH,  is  a  bag  full  of  these  tools  as  used 
for  playing  this  game.  It  contains  18  twisters,  of  different  patterns, 
and  7  marline  spikes.  The  bag  is  of  membrane,  perfiaps  a  bladder.  It 
is  ovoid  in  shape,  all  in  one  piece,  with  a  long  opening  in  one  side, 
which  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  sinew  braid  alxmt  4U  inches  long.  This  is 
knotted  by  one  end  round  a  fold  of  membrane  at  one  end  of  the  mouth, 
and  when  the  bag  is  shut  up  is  wrap])ed  nmnd  the  middle  of  it. 

Some  of  these  i>eo|>K'  have  learned  what  cards  are  from  the  Nunataii- 
miun.  though  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  them.  They  described  how 
they  were  used  by  the  "Nunatanmiun,"  however,  going  through  the 
motions  of  dealing  eard.'i.  They  told  us  that  the  latter  iilayed  a  great 
deal,  and  "gave  much."  This  "giving  much"  evidently  referred  to 
gambling,  for  they  told  Capt.  Herendeen  how  two  of  the  "Nunatafi- 
minn  "  would  sit  down  to  phiy,  one  with  a  big  pile  of  fiu'S  and  one  with 
outany,  and  when  they  got  up  the  furs  would  all  belong  to  the  other  man. 

Fig.  ;M>4  (Xo.  5(i5^1  [21))  represents  some  of  a  bunch  of  25  little  ivory 
images  which  were  strung  on  a  bit  of  seal  thong.  One  is  a  neatly 
carv«l  fox,  2-7  inches  long,  and  the  rest  are  ducks  or  geese,  rather 
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rougbly  oarved,  with  flat  iM-llien.  Tbe  largcnt  of  tbe^e  in  1*3  iiiclies 
long  and  the  HnialleHt  0-8  inch.  Those  were  ptiicliant'd  at  Plover  Bay, 
eastern  Siberia,  during  our  brief  vit>it  in  August,  1881,  and  were  sup- 


posed U>  be  merely  works  of  art.  1  wa*i,  however,  very  nmch  interested 
on  my  return  to  Washington  t<)  find  tliat  Dr.  Franz  Boas  had  brought 
l^ni  Cumberland  Gulf  a  number  of  precisely'  similar  imager:,  which  are 
there  used  for  playing  a  game  of  the  nature  of  "jw-kstones,"  The  player 
tosses  up  a  handful  of  these  images,  aud 
scores  poiut»  for  the  titimber  that  sit  up- 
right wlieii  they  fall,'  It  is  therefore  quite 
likely  that  they  are  used  for  a  similar  pur- 
p»)8e  at  Plover  Bay.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  re- 
markable jMiiiit  of  similarity  lietween  tliese 
widely  separated  Eskimo,  for  I  <-an  learn 
nothing  of  a  similar  custom  at  any  intorme 
diate  point. 

Fentirats. — The  most  important  festivaU 
are  apparently  scmireliff  ions  in  <dmra(;tcr  and 
])artake  strongly  of  the  nature  of  dramatic 
representations.  At  these  festivals  they 
make,  use  of  many  nrtielos  of  dress  and 
adornment,  not  worn  an  other  o«:casionH, 
and  even  some  "properties''  and  mechani- 
cal contrivances  to  add  to  tlife  draiimtir 
effe<'t.  All  festivals  are  ac^coiupanied  by 
(dinging,  drumming,  and  dancing. 

At  the  formal  festivals,  in  the  esirly  winter, 
the  performers  are  dressed  in  new  deerskin 
clothing,  with  the  snow-white  fleith  side 
outward,  aud  in  certain  parts  of  the  (leifomi- 
ance  wear  on  their  heads  tall  conical  ca|>s 
nionntiiin  sheep  teeth  whiirb  rattle  as  the  wean 

We  brought   home   one  of  the^e  dancing  caps  (kft'brO,   kiiluka') 
(No.  89820  [8«3]  Fig. .%.!),  niiule  of  deerskin  with  tlie  hair  inward  and 


overed   with  rows    of 
dances. 
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«%fai  dPK.  The  oolsiile  is  iHiinCed  all  orer  with  rpd  odter.  The 
ftwrt  »  aearljr  all  in  one  piece,  bat  ibe  back  is  iiregoiarly  i4<n««i  sod 
fund.  Il  UMOXmimDUd  bjr  »  thick  tnft  i>ri>n>wi>  nnd  white  wnlmioe 
ha thoat  5  inebeit  Uiog,  »miBd  into  thn  apvx.  Tu  the  mifliUe  of  ooe  side 
at  the  edfe  i«  ofwhI  a  itamnr  strip  iif  dnOBkin  witli  llie  Itair  dipped 
daae^  wkidi  is  loBf  eain^  to  eo  aiui«r  Cbe  wear«-'.-«  i-Iiin  and  be  knouM 
fatoatfildoae  tetheedgeof  tbeoUKTBtdeor  thvcap.  On  the  ftoot 
edft  i>  aewad  a  row  at  thiny-Sve  iticbitM-  teeth  o(  the  mountain  «beep 
by*  Ihrtad  ntiuiiiie  throagli  a  bole  drilled  tfaroogh  the  root  of  e»eh. 

Tlw  isiea  hi  i^pUariy  in^anted.  huxiag  the  largv^t   tevth  in  liir 

■MiDft  and  tke  nDalleot  on  the  emK     Almre  this  [n  a  iuutow  strip  f>r 

brown     df^rskin     nmning    two-thinU 

niond  thv  tap  and  itcwed  on  S«sb  «ide 

iiat  *ir  that  the  hair  prqjerts  as  a  &toge 

bi'hm-.     Above  tbi«  are  three  ornamenul 

baod^  about  2  iochen apart  nuuuD^iwo- 

tliirdA   maud  the  mp,  eaich  fringed  •w 

the  lover  edge  with  8be«p  teeth  strong 

08  on  the  edge  of  tlie  cap.    The  lower 

row  eontainis  M  teeth,  the  middle  2S, 

and  the  upper  31.    The  lowest  band  ia 

Riiide  nf  2  stripA  of  nujaniain  ctbeepskta 

n  tth  a  narrow  fttrip  of  bla«k  aeal^io  be- 

fi     ^l^J^^^y  tween  tbefii,aiid  a  Dam>w»trip  of  hnnra 

deenkin  with  tlie  hair  ont:  the  nest  is 

'"■  **—■"■••*"  ™^  f;f  cnartie  gray  deervkin  with  the  hair 

ovt;  and  Ibe  ap|ienno«t  nt  brown  deerskin  with  the  flesh  side  not 

Tba  cap  la  old  and  dirty,  and  haa  been  long  in  a»e. 

Tb»  eiiM«m  of  wearing  tfaia  ntjie  of  eap  appears  to  be  peeattar  b> 
the  nortbweatem  Kukimo,  a«  I  And  no  mention  for  it  eh«vhere.  It  ia 
perhaiM  derived  indirif-tl)  fr»ni  tlii-  imrthf-m  Indt^inss  tiome  of  whom 
are  reiireMetitetl  sm  wearing  a  nimilar  heaildreMt. 

In  frertain  (KirtM  of  tlie  ttame  treremony  aK  witnessed  by  Lieat.  Kay 
the  dancen  alMi  wore  r»tth;  mitten.'*,  which  were  .shakeu  in  time  t»  the 
miuir.  A  [lair  of  tlieAe  were  ofTereil  for  Hale  once,  but  Lieat.  Bay  did 
not  eonirider  them  »mflii-i«-ntly  of  pare  Kitkimo  manafactare  to  be  worth 
the  price  ankwl  for  them.  They  were  tiia<leof  sealskin  and  covered  all 
over  the  ba^-k  witli  empty  Winr-liettter  cartridge  shells  loosely  attached 
by  a  fitring  throagh  a  hole  in  the  iN^ttorn.  so  as  to  strike  against  each 
other  when  the  mitten  was  .ihaken.  The  five  men  who  wore  these  mit- 
tens wore  on  their  lif^atl-*  the  staffcl  nkins  of  varioa.s  animals,  the  wolf, 
l>ear,  fox.  lynx,  and  <i"g,  whi<'li  they  were  supposed  to  represent.  The?* 
articles  were  ne^■er  offered  for  sale.  a.t  tbey  were  probably  too  highly 
valaeil. 

We  colle<'te<i  twelve  wooden  masks,  which  we  were  told  were  worn  in 
some  of  these  ceremonies,  though  none  of  oar  party  ever  witnessed  any 
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performance  id  which  they  vero  used.  Some  of  tbetn  are  of  undoubted 
age.  No.5C499  [6|  (Fig.  366)  liaa  been  selected  an  the  type  of  these  masks, 
(ki'nau,  irom  ki'na,  fEice).  This  is  a  rather  good  representation  of  a  male 
haman  face,  8-8  Inches  long  and  5-8  wide.  It  is  tjuito  smoothly  carved 
out  of  Cottonwood,  and  the  back  is  neatly  liollowed  out,  being  more  deeply 
excavated  round  the  eyes  and  mouth  and  inside  of  the  nose.  The 
month  is  represented  as  wide  open,  showing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  at- 
tached to  the  underlip,  and  has  six  small  teeth  which  look  like  dog's 
incisors  inserted  in  a  row  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  Up.  The  eye- 
brows and  moustache  are  marked  out  with  blacklead;  and  there  are 
traces  of  red  ocher  on  the  cheeks,  Tlie  holes  for  the  strings  are  in  the 
edge  about  on  a  level  with  tlie  eyes  Ouc  end  of  a  string  of  seal  thong 
long  enough  to  go  around  tl  e  wearer  s  head  is  passed  out  through  the 
hole  on  the  right  side  sht  close  to  the  tip  and  the  other  end  passed 
^through  this     The  other  end  is  passed  out  through  the  hole  on  the  left 
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and  made  fast  with  two  half  hitches.  A  row  of  small  holes  round  the 
edge  of  the  mask  shows  where  a  hood  has  been  tacked  on.  This  mask 
is  rather  old  and  somewhat  soiled. 

A  very  old  weathered  mask  (No.  56497  [235]  from  Utkiavwlii),  7-8 
inches  long,  and  made  of  soft  wood,  apparently  pine,  is  similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  has  no  tongue,  and  the  teeth  in  both  jaws  are  rep- 
reseuted  as  a  continuous  ridge.  It  has  an  "imperial"  as  well  as  a 
moustache,  marked  with  blacklead  like  the  eyebrows.  The  cheeks 
are  colored  with  red  ocher.  The  edge  is  much  gapped  and  broken, 
but  shows  the  remains  of  a  deep  narrow  groove  running  round  on  the 
outside  abont  J  inch  from  the  edge,  and  pierced  with  small  holes  for 
fastening  on  a  hood. 

Figure  3fi7  (No.  89817  [856]  also  from  Ftkiavwin)  is  a  mask  mnch 
like  the  preceding,  7-5  inches  long,  and  made  of  spmce.    It  is  peculiar 
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in  having  the  miter  cnniers  of  the  eyes  rather  depressed,  and  in  ad- 
dition t<)  tll^^  iiioiiBUM^he  imd  imperial  has  a  broad  "whaleuian's  mark^ 
drawn  with  hiack  lead  Mn>ss  the  eyes.  It  is  grooved  round  the  edge 
for  fastening  mi  a  bowl.  The  lower  part  of  the  f»ve  has  been  split  oflT 
at  the  coniers  of  the  month  and  mended  on  with  two  stilchon  of  whale- 
bone, and  a  piece  which  was  broken  out  ut  the  left-hand  eoruer  of  the 
mouth  is  seciit'erl  by  a  wooden  jieg  at  the  inner  edge  and  a  stiUh  of 
whalebcne  ou  the  lower  side.  This  mask  has  bc*n  for  a  lung  time 
fastened  to  an  ornainentf^d  wooden  gorget,  and  appe)ire<i  1«  Imve  been 
exposed  to  the  weather,  perhaps  at  tLio  cemetery.  The  string  is  made 
of  unusually  stout  sinew  braid. 

The  remaining  four  ancient  human  masks  are  all  tnaKctUine,  and  only 
one  has  any  indication  of  labrets.  On  this  m:)^k,  No,  89812  [KIRt], 
there  are  two  »mall  holes  in  the  position  of  the  labretfl.  It  is  probable 
that  the  wmrera  of  these  masks  are  supposed  to  represent  the  ancient 
Eskimo,  who  wore  no  labrets.  A  ma«k  which  was  caiele^sly  made  for 
sale  (No.  89814  [  105(S]  fix)m  Utkiavwin),  however,  has  large  plug-labrets 
rarved  out  Though  roughly  carved  this  mask 
is  a  very  characteristic  Eskuno  face,  and  would 
almost  pass  as  the  jiortrait  of  a  man  of  our 
acipiaiutance  in  UtkiavwIR.  The  two  little 
roughly  carved  human  faees  on  the  top  of 
this  mask  are  ])robably  merely  for  ornament. 
No  such  things  are  to  be  seen  on  any  of  the 
(lid  masks  which  have  been  actaally  used. 
This  mask  seems  to  have  been  whittled  out  of 
I     ^rsr-.<u^^^  ""*  ^^ottom   of  an  old  meat  tray,  and  has  a 

■^   ^ji^afl^^  string    of  whalebone.     Most   of  the  genuine 

masks  are  of  excellent  workmanship,  but  two 

B ^^^  quite  roughly  carvol.     One  of  these  eaj>o- 

ciaily  is  such  a  bungling  piece  of  work  that  it  would  be  set  down  as 
commercial  were  it  not  weathered  and  evidently  old.  The  painting 
never  goes  farther  than  marking  out  the  l>eard  and  eyebrows  with  soot 
or  black  lead,  and  sometimes  reddening  the  cheeks  with  ocher.  Fig. 
aOS  (No.  8981«  [liJ«J]  from  Utkiavwlfi)  is  a  very  old  mask  of  cotton- 
wood,  bla^ened  with  age  and  bo  rudely  carved  that  the  work  was  prob- 
ably done  with  a  stone  tool.  It  is  grooved  around  the  edge  for  fastening 
on  a  hood  and  is  CrU  inihe-s  long. 

The  only  female  human  masks  seen  are  new  and  made  for  sale.  One 
of  these  (No.  89819  [  H)')?),  Fig.  309,  from  lltkiavwlu)  is  roughly  whittled 
fh>m  the  bottom  of  an  old  meat  tray,  and  lias  the  hair,  eyebrows,  and 
a  single  line  of  tattooing  im  the  chin  painted  with  soot.  It  is  8-7  inches 
long  and  has  strings  of  whalebone. 

Another  (No.  56498  [73]  from  UtkiavwTfi}  is  alxint  the  size  of  the 
common  masks  and  tolerably  well  made.  It  has  the  hair  and  eyebrows 
marked  with  black  lead.    The  last  is  afoot  long,  aud  like  the  one  flg- 
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ured  in  roughly  whittled  out  ot  the  bott^ini  i)f  uii  old  meat  tniy.  It  lias 
the  liiiir,  eyebrows,  and  a  single  stripe  of  tattooiug  ou  tbc  cliiii  marked 
wifli  blju^k  loiHl.    This  came  from  ITtkiavw-Ifi  (So.  8!).S11  [1037]). 

Another  "commercial"  mask  (No. 
89813)  [1074]  ftom  TTtkiavwiri)  is 
very  elaborate,  but  roughly  and  care- 
lessly made.  It  is  almost  flat,  with 
the  features  hardly  raised  in  relief. 
Ill  each  comer  of  the  inOiith  is  iii- 
sei-ted  a  slender  ivory  tusk  about  1 
inch  loug,  and  besides  the  eyebrows, 
moustache,  and  imperial,  there  is  a 
broad  "whaleman's  mark"  mnuiiig 
obliquely  across  the  riglit  cheek  from 
the  bridge  of  the  nose.  Sis  long 
feathers  are  stuck  in  the  edge  of  the 
forehead.  Curiously  enough  these 
are  the  feathers  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can ostrich,  and  came  from  th©  feather  p,„  ^  _r„j.  „„^  „f  ,^, 
duster  in  use  at  our  station. 

Fig.  370  (No.r»6496  [258J  from  UtkiavwIfOrepitacnts,  rather  rudely, 
a  wolf's  face  and  ears,  and  is  the  only  iiiiimal  mask  we  obtained  or  saw. 
It  is  of  <'ottonwood,  old  and  wesithered,  and  is  4-7  inches  hing  and  <i-5 
wide.     It  is  painted  on  tlie  edge  with  reil  whe.v  and  has  a  stresik 

of  tlie   Slime    color 

down  the  ridge  of  the 

nose.    Tlie  string   is 

of  whalebone  and  un- 

braided  sinew  jiieced 

together. 

Fig.  .-{71  (No.  89815 

[laW]    from   tltkiav- 

wln)  is  a  mask  that 

seems  almost  too 

small   t4)    have  been 

worn,  being  only  6-1 

inches  long  and  4-7 

wide.    It  ia  very  old, 

made  of  blackened  cot-  *"""  "'""''■ 

toitwood,  and  in  the  rudest  reprcs(!iitation  of  the  Imnmii  face  which 
we  saw.  It  is  simply  an  oval  disk,  concavo-convex,  with  holea  cut  for 
the  eye^  nostrils,  and  mouth.  The  rough  cutting  about  the  chin  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  \vith  a  stone  tool,  and  the  moutli  seems  to  be 
smeared  witli  blood.  The  string  passed  through  the  holes  in  the  fore- 
head to  hang  it  up  by  is  much  newer  than  the  im\sk,  being  braided 
lirom  cotton  twine  and  fastene<l  to  a  common  galvanized  boat  nail. 
9  UTU 24 
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The  more  southeru  EHlTiinn  of  AIiihIc^  are  in  iiio  habit  of  usiiig  in 
tbeir  dauws  very  clalmratt*  uiid  liif^hly  omanieutwl  uiiil  piiiiitetl  mankH, 
of  which  the  National  Mnsemn  posaessea  a  very  largu  colletttion.  The 
ancient  Aleuts  also  used  niaaka.'  On  the  other  hand,  no  other  I-lski- 
mo,  aave  those  of  AlaiSkii,evcr  use  masks  in  their  performances,  a»  far 
as  I  can  learn,  with  tlie  solitary  exception  of  the  iieiii)]e  of  Baffin  Ijand, 
where  a  mask  of  the  hid<?  of  the  be»rded  seal  is  worn  on  certuin  oi%a- 
wons.*  Nordenskiiild  saw  onu  wikmIcu  mask  among  the  people  near  tli« 
Vega^H  winter  qnarters,  but  learned  that  this  had  hc^'u  brought  from 
Bering  Strait,  and  probalily  from  Aincric^i.^ 

The  masks  appesir  to  betiome  more  numerous  and  more  elaborate  the 
nearer  we  got  to  the  pait  of  Alattku  inhabited  by  tlie  Indians  of  the 
THinket  Ht4>ck,  who,  as  is  welt  known  employ,  in  their  ceremonies  re- 
markably elaborate  wooden  masks  ajid  honddressos.  It  may  be  sng- 
gestexl  that  this  custi^tm  of  using  masks  came  from  the  infinence  of 
those  Indians,  reaching  in  the  simple  fonn  already  described  as  far  as 
Point  Barrow,  but  not  twyond,*  With  these  masks  was  worn  a  gorget 
or  breaat-plate,  conMisting  of  a  lialf-rnoon  shaped  piece  of  board  about 
18  iuehes  long,  painted  with  I'ude  flgares  of  men  and  animals,  and 
slung  about  the  neck.  We  brought  home  three  of  these  gorgets.  uU 
old  and  weathered. 

No.  S9818  (1132|,  Fig.  372a,  has  boon  selected  as  the  type  of  the  gor- 
get (sftkTmfln).  It  is  made  of  spruec,  is  18-5  inches  long,  and  has  two 
be^^kctJH  of  stout  sinew  braid,  one  to  go  round  tlie  neck  and  the  other 
round  the  body  under  the  wearer's  arms.  The  flgnre's  are  all  painted 
on  the  f^'out  face.  In  the  middle  is  a  man  painted  with  red  ocher;  aU 
the  rest  of  the  figures  are  black  and  probably  painted  with  soot.  The 
man  with  Ids  arms  outstretched  standsoo  a  large  whale,  represented  as 
spouting.  He  holds  a  small  whale  in  CAch  hand.  At  his  right  is  a  small 
erosa-shaped  object  which  jierhaps  representiS  a  bird,  then  a  man  facing 
toward  the  left  and  durtiiig  ii  hiirt»H>n  with  both  hands,  and  a  lienr 
faeing  to  the  left.  On  the  left  of  the  red  man  are  two  imiiaks  with  five 
men  in  each,  a  whale  nearly  effaced,  and  three  of  the  cross-shaped  ob- 
jects already  mentioned.  Below  them,  also,  freshly  drawn  with  a  hard, 
blunt  lead  pencil  or  the  point  of  a  bullet,  are  a  whale,  an  umiak,  and  a 
three-cornered  object  the  nature  of  which  I  can  not  make  out. 

Fig.  372b  (No.  50493  |2«fi|  from  UtkiavwlB)  is  a  similar  gorget,  which 
has  evidently  been  long  exposed  to  the  weather,  perhaps  at  the  ceme- 
tery, as  the  figure-s  are  all  effaced  except  in  the  middle,  where  it  was 
probably  covered  by  a  mask  as  in  Fig.  307  (No.  89817  |855]  from  the 
same  village).  There  seems  to  have  been  a  red  border  on  the  serrated 
edge.     In  the  middle  it)  the  mme  red  man  as  before  standing  on  the 
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black  whale  and  liolding  n  wliale  in  eacli  hand.  At  Lih  right  Ih  a  black 
umiak  with  five  men  in  it,  and  at  his  left  a  partially  effaced  figure  which 
is  perhaps  another  boat.  The  Htrings  are  put  on  as  before,  except  that 
the  two  heckets  are  separate.  The  upper  is  made  of  sinew  braid,  and 
the  lower,  which  is  now  broken,  of  seal  thong.  This  gorget  is  15-5  inches 
long  and  4-7  wide.  No.  89817  [855]  (Fig.  387  alremly  referred  to)  hasa 
mask  tied  over  the  middle  by  means  of  the  be(;kets,  so  that  the  figures 
in  the  middle  are  much  fresher  than  those  on  the  ends.    The  edges  are 


Fio.  372.— DiDttBB  gotgnlt  of  wood. 

painted  red.     In  the  middle  is  the  same  red  man  or  giant  holding  the 
whale.    The  other  figures  are  painted  with  soot. 

This  man  or  giant,  able  to  hold  out  a  whale,  appears  to  be  a  legend- 
ary chara<:ter,  as  we  have  his  image  carved  in  ivory.  We  unfortunately 
did  not  succeed  in  learning  anything  more  about  liiiii,  except  that  his 
name  (apparently)  was  "  kikAmigo.'"  Hanging  by  the  head  to  each  elbow 
of  this  figure  is  a  setU,  andopposite  its  thighstwoof  the  usual  convention^ 
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whale'f  Uiila,  oue  on  oacli  Hide,  with  the  flukes  liiniod  f^nin  litm.  The 
one  on  liis  li^ft  is  attacbt'd  to  his  wuist  by  i\  ntmiglit  linn  fVom  itA  upper 
corner.  At  its  right  hand  sue  a  uuniber  of  objects  iircfj^lnrly  grouped, 
At  the  top  BQ  umiak  with  five  men  towinj^  at  a  three-oomered  object, 
which  probably  represeuts  a  de^d  whale;  then  n  Kmsttlur  umiak  eon- 
taiiiing  five  men  find  appisrcntly  "fast"  to  a  whale,  which  i»  fipoutinf;. 
A  figure  above  this,  almost  obliterat«'d,  appears  t<t  be  a  small  whale. 
Below  are  a  large  seal,  three  of  the  croHs  ijhap»l  fignreti,  four  tunall 
whales,  and  one  fignro  so  much  eSBced  that  it  can  not  lie  niacle  out.  On 
the  left  hand  of  the  figure  are  twoumiakx,  and  a  whale  with  a  line  and 
float  attached  to  hiui,  then  four  eroases  and  a  large  seal  iu  the  comer. 
Below  are  four  whales  of  diiFerent  sizes,  two  boars,  and  a  dog  or  wolf. 

These  gorgetn  appear  to  have  gone  out  of  fasbioD,  aa  we  saw  none 
which  were  not  very  old,  or  which  appeared  to  have  been  used  recently. 
From  the  nature  of  the  tignrea  upon  them,  they  were  probably  nsed  in 
some  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  whale  flsldng.  Kika'mlgo 
may  be  the  "divinity"  who  controls  the  whales  and  other  sea  animals.^ 

MechuHtciil  coiitripam-cs. — In  one  of  the  ijerformancee  which  Capt. 
Hereudeen  witnessed,  there  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  faciug  each 
other,  the  stuffed  skius  of  a  fox  and  a  raven.  These  were  mounted  on 
whalebone  springs  and  moved  by  strings,  so  that  the  fox  sprang  at  the 
raven  and  the  raven  pecked  at  the  tox,  while  the  singing  and  dancing 
went  on.  These  animals  were  never  offered  for  sale,  but  they  brought 
over  a  stuffed  fox  very  cleverly  mounted  so  us  to  apring  at  a  lemming, 
which  by  means  of  strings  was  made  to  run  iu  and  out  of  two  holes  in 
the  board  on  which  the  fox  was  mounted.  (No  8989.1  |1378]  from 
Utfciavwlil.)  We  uufortuiiately  did  not  learn  the  story  or  rayth  con- 
nected with  this  repr(>sentatton.'  It  was  the  skin  of  an  Arctic  fox  in 
the  summer  pelage,  with  the  paws  and  all  thebones  removed,  and  clum- 
sily stuflledwith  rope  yarn,  not  flIUng  out  the  legs.  A  stick  was  thrust 
into  the  tiiil  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the  tip,  so  that  it  was  curled 
up  over  the  back.  The  skin  was  taken  off  whole  by  a  single  opening 
near  the  vent,  which  was  left  open,  and  through  which  was  thrust  into 
the  body  a  strip  of  whaleb(»ne  2  inches  wide  and  about  J  inch  thick, 
which  protnided  about  4J  inches  and  was  fastened  to  the  front  edge  of 
the  bole  by  tying  the  flap  of  skin  to  the  whalebone  with  three  or  four 
turns  of  sinew  braid,  kept  from  slipping  by  a  notch  in  ejieh  edge  of  the 
whalebone. 

The  fox  was  attached  to  a  piece  of  the  paneling  of  a  ship's  bulkhead, 
29  inches  long  and  7-5  wide,  by  bending  forward  2|  inches  of  the  end 
of  the  whalebone,  and  lasbing  it  down  parallel  trt  the  length  of  the 
board  with  four  turns  of  stout  thong,  kept  from  slipping  by  a  notch  in 
each  edge  of  the  whalebone  and  running  through  boles  in  the  board. 

iCr.Criiiiti,vQl.l,i.,M6, 

»Tbi>Y,Tj-liiIert3tLDgB|».imBii  was  imfonuiintolj-  destroyed  by  moths  «t  tliB  Nittionsl  Museum 
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The  fox  was  thus  held  up  by  the  spring  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
board  with  its  head  and  forelegs  raised.  A  string  of  sinew  braid  10 
feet  long  was  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  septum  of  the  fox's  nose  and 
knotted  once  so  as  to  leave  two  equal  ends.  These  ends  were  carried 
down  through  two  holes,  one  in  each  edge  of  the  board  9^  inches  from 
the  forward  end,  and  each  was  tied  to  a  roughly  i  ounded  bit  of  pine  stick 
round  which  it  was  reeled  when  not  in  use.  By  pulling  these  strings 
together,  the  fox  was  made  to  dart  down  his  head,  which  was  raised 
by  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  string  wa«  slackened.  By  pulling  one 
or  the  other  string  the  fox  could  be  made  to  dart  to  one  or  the  other 
side  of  the  board. 

One  man  manipulated  the  fox,  pulling  a  string  with  each  hand.  The 
lemming's  holes  were  about  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  one  in  each  edge  of 
the  board  and  at  su(*h  a  distance  from  the  end  that  when  the  string, 
which  was  7  feet  4  inches  long,  was  drawn  through  them,  it  crossed 
the  board  just  where  the  fox's  nose  struck,  when  it  was  pulled  down. 
The  ends  of  the  string  were  reeled  round  bits  of  stick.  The  lemming 
was  a  narrow  strij)  of  wolf's  fur,  about  3  inches  long,  doubled  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  the  middle  of  the  string  hitched  into  the  bight.  By  jmlling  the 
ends  of  the  string  alternately,  the  lemming  was  made  to  jump  out  of 
the  hole  on  one  side,  run  across  the  bo.ard  and  into  the  other,  very  much 
as  a  live  lemming  runs  from  one  tunnel  to  another  on  the  tundra.  It 
took  two  ])ersons,  one  on  each  side,  to  handle  the  lemming.  The  fox- 
skin  and  spring  apx)eared  to  be  older  than  the  rest  of  the  machine. 
The  board  was  originally  10  inches  or  1  foot  longer  at  each  end,  but 
had  to  be  cut  off  to  piujk  it. 

Petroff  mentions  a  similar  custom  among  the  *••  Nushegagmute"  of 
Bristol  Bay,  of  introducing  stuffed  animals  moved  with  hidden  strings 
in  their  performances  5^  and  DalP  describes  a  festival  at  Norton  Sound, 
wluTC  a  dead  seal  was  brought  in  and  moved  about  with  strings. 

Description  o/fcHtirah. — It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  had  not 
established  such  intimate  relations  with  the  natives,  as  afterwards 
was  the  case,  in  the  winter  of  1881-'82,  since  this  was  the  only  one  of 
the  two  seasons  that  the  great  winter  festival  was  held  at  Utkiavwin. 
In  the  winter  of  1882-'«S3  there  had  been  so  many  deaths  in  the  village 
that  the  natives  did  not  fi^el  like  celebrating  any  regular  festival,  and 
only  indulged  in  a  few  impromptu  dances  late  in  the  season.  These 
were  unfortunately  held  in  the  evening  when  the  writer's  tour  of  duty 
at  the  station  prevented  his  witnessing  them.  Those  of  the  party  who 
did  go  over  brought  back  only  fragmentary  and  rather  vague  accounts 
of  the  ])erfonnance.  The  confining  nature  of  the  work  at  the  station 
prevented  our  witnessing  any  of  the  celebrations  at  Nuwflk  or  at 
Pernyu,  when  the  "Nunataiimiun"  visitors  were  entertained. 

The  best  accimnts  we  have  of  any  performance  is  given  by  Lieut. 


'  ivt'iMirt,  \i.  V.ib.  *  AlaBka,  p.  156. 
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Bay.  He  and  Capt.  Herendeeu  went  over  to  Utkiavwln  by  siiecial  invi- 
tation on  December  3,  1881,  and  witnessed  one  sc«iit!  of  the  "  wood,"  or 
"  tree  dance."  Many  visitors  were  present  from  Nawfik  on  the  occasion 
of  this  dance,  which  la8t«d  for  two  days  and  nights.  Ou  arriving  at 
the  village  they  fonnd  a  crowd  of  apwarda  of  200  people  assemblinl 
round  the  entrance  of  the  kiVdylgl.  lu  front  of  the  entmm«  were 
drawn  up  in  line  five  men  and  two  women  dancing  to  the  masic  of  a 
drum  and  two  Hinger«. 

They  were  all  dre^taed  in  new  dvi^rnkiu  clothes,  with  the  snow-whito 
flesh  side  turned  out,  and  wore  conical  dance  caps  like  that  already 
described.  They  kept  time  to  the  music  with  their  feet,  moving  their 
bo«1ies  to  right  and  left  witli  spasmotlic  jerkn.  To  quote  from  Ueut. 
Bay's  M8,  nott's: 

Eiich  (lumber  in  turn  Hpmug  to  tlii-  trutit  aiid  iu  luctriiTugiiul  gosluniB  ingnt  throU|;Ii 
tbv  niotiuiia  of  kiUing  muiI,  wulnis.  mid  ducr.  luid  Ihu  paniiit  of  thr  mbitli^.  Each, 
IU  hii  flnUbHl,  tiHik  liJH  pliice  In  thu  Ihiu,  niw  chiwroil  liy  th»  prowil,  thua  added  hii 
voii:«  to  t)]i>  monotonous  ohant  of  the  singvrs. 

After  all  had  liuished  as  many  as  eouhl  get  in  entered  the  "dance 
house."  At  one  end  of  this  a  small  spa<^e  was  partitioned  off  with  a 
piece  of  an  old  sail,  and  from  the  roof  in  the  middle  hung  an  objei^t  in- 
tended to  represent  a  tree.  This  was  made  of  two  oblong  boxes  about 
6  inches  in  diamet«r,  open  at  both  ends,  the  lower  about  2^  feet  long 
and  the  upper  about  1^,  hinged  together  with  Heal  thoug.  At  one  aide 
bung  a  wolTs  skull,  and  on  the  other  a  dried  raven.  Two  performers 
sat  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with  their  legs  extended  one  between  the 
other's  legs,  with  liis  nose  touching  the  tree.  A  row  of  old  men  Ixwt 
drums  and  sang,  while  the  performers  chanted  n  monotonous  song,  in 
whioh  could  be  heard  the  words  "niu,  tobacco,  neal,  deer,  and 
whale," 

Presently  the  bottom  of  the  curtain  was  lifted  and  out  crawled  five 
men  on  all  fours,  wearing  on  their  hea<ls  the  .'Stuffed  skins  of  the  heads 
of  different  animals — the  wolf,  bear,  fox,  lynx,  and  dog.  They  swung 
their  hetids  from  side  to  side  in  unison,  keeping  time  to  the  music, 
uttering  a  low  growl  at  eaeh  swing  and  Hhaking  their  rattle  mittens. 
This  they  kept  ui)  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  while  the  chant  still 
went  on,  and  the  chief  performer,  with  excited  gestures,  embraced  the 
tree  and  rubbed  his  nose  against  it  from  time  to  time.  At  last  all 
''sprang  to  their  feet  with  a  howl,  and  ended  the  dance  with  wild  ges- 
tures." Similar  scenes,  with  new  performers,  which  our  party  did 
not  stay  to  witness,  succeeded  this,  with  feasting  in  the  different 
houses. 

Capt.  Herendeen  also  witnessed  a  small  dance,  lasting  only  one  even- 
ing, which  bore  a  curious  resemblance  to  some  of  the  so-called  "favor 
figures"  performed  in  the  "German  cotillon"  of  civilized  dancers.  This 
kind  of  dance  was  performed  purely  for  pleasure,  and  had  nothing  re- 
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ligiooB  or  dramatic  about  it.  Tlie  music  was  furnished  by  tbe  usual 
orchestra  of  old  men,  who  beat  dnimij  and  saog  a  monotonous  song. 
Each  person  who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  dance  came  provided  with 
gome  small  article  to  be  given  away  as  a  "  favor,"  and  rising  in  his 
turn,  danced  a  few  minutes,  and  then  called  out  the  name  of  the  part- 
ner he  wished  to  give  it  to.  The  latter  then  rose,  and  having  received 
tbe  "favor,"  dauced  a  while  with  him,  and  then  both  resumed  their 
places  among  the  spectators. 

Wc  never  beard  of  any  such  elaborate  "thmation  parties"  as  are  de- 
scribed at  Norton  Sound  and  the  Yukon  region,  where  a  man  "  saves  up 
Ilia  property  for  years"  to  <liHtribute  it  among  his  guests.'  A  festival, 
however,  was  lield  at  Nuwflk  in  June,  1883,  which  apparently  resembled 
the  second  kind  describeil  by  Dall.*  Two  men  came  down  from  NuwHk 
to  invite  Lieut.  Ray  and  Capt.  Hcrendecn,  telling  them  what  i)rcseut8 
they  were  exjieeted  to  bring.  Unfortunately  it  was  considered  that  too 
much  was  asked  and  the  invitation  wa«  declined.  The  messengers  car- 
ried "  nott^hed  sticks."' 

Dances  in  which  the  children  only  take  part,  entirely  for  amusement, 
sometimes  take  place  in  the  kti'dylgl,  and  people  occasionally  amuse 
themselves  by  dancing  in  the  iglu.  I  have  often 
seen  the  natives,  esiiecially  the  children  and 
young  xieople,  dancing  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
dancing  was  always  of  very  much  the  same  char- 
acter, Tbe  feet  were  but  slightly  moved,  kt«p- 
ing  time  to  tbe  niuaic,  while  tlie  body  swayed 
gracefiilly  au<l  the  arms  were  waved  from  side  to 
side.  All  the  dancing  which  I  saw  was  rather 
quiet  and  graceful,  but  they  told  us  that  when 
they  got  warmed  np  at  a  great  dance  they  went 
at  it  with  tremendous  vigor,  throwing  off  their 
garments  to  the  waist.  The  dan«re  which  accom- 
panies the  song  sung  by  tlie  children  to  the 
aurora,  however,  is  more  violent.  The  dancer 
clcn(;hcs  his  tists  and,  bending  his  elbows,  strikes  ^ 
them  against  the  sides  of  bis  body,  keeping  time  pio.  3T3.--Tonth  ducisg  u 
to  the  »ong  and  stamping  vigorously  with  the  n>i!  aurora, 

right  foot,  springing  up  and  down  with  tbe  left  knee  (see  Fig.  373, 
fi-om  a  sketcli  by  the  writer). 

We  never  heanl  of  any  of  the  licentious  feotivals  or  orgies  des<iribed 
by  Kgede*  and  Kumlien.' 

'S>'«I>all,  AlHitko,  |>.  151. 
■[bill,  p.  lU. 

■Couipan- 1 liR  vanil  "mriuiiiLy  ■•nuincnlnl  uii)  wirvMl ''  cnrripd 
oat  lo  invitu  tlm  giuntH  l»  llir  fintlval  a.V  K.irtoa  Soiiiul.  Aluka,  p.  Ifr 
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Tlie  festivals  ttf  tlie  eiisteru  Eskinin  appear  to  be  less  formal  and 
eliiboratc  tliaii  those  in  the  west,  coQsistiDg  simply  of  singing  aud 
dancing.' 

TOYS   AND    aPORTS    KOR   CUILDEEN    ANII    OTHEE8. 

Playlhinijs, — Though  the  children  amuse  themselves  with  a  great 
mauy  sports  and  plays,  we  saw  very  few  toys  or  playthings  in  use.  We 
brought  home  six  objects  which  apiiear  to  have  no  use  except  as  play- 
things. 

Fig.  3740  (No.  89806  [1189)  from  Nuwftk)  is  ii  whirligig  in  principle 
very  like  that  made  for  civilized  rliildren.  It  is  a  block  of  spruce,  fitted 
with  a  shaft  of  narwhal  ivory.  This  fits  loonely  in  the  straight  tubular 
handle,  which  is  a  section  u(  the  branch  of  an  antler,  with  the  soft  innide 
tissue  i^ut  out.  A  string  of  seal  thong  passes  through  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  liaudle  and  is  fastened  to  the  shaft.  This  string  is  about 
8  feet  long,  and  abtmt  half  of  it  in  tied  up  into  the  hank  to  make  a 
handle  for  pulling  it.  It  works  very  much  like  a  civilized  child's  whirli. 
gig.  The  string  is  wound  around  the  shaft  and  a  nmart  pull  on  the 
handle  nnwinds  it,  making  the  block  spin  round  rapidly.  The  reaction, 
spinning  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  winds  up  the  string  again.  A 
couple  of  loose  hawk's  feathers  are  stack  into  the  tip  of  the  block,which 
is  painted  with  red  ocher  for  about  nn  inch.  Four  equidistant  stripes 
of  the  fiunie  color  run  down  the  sides  to  a  border  of  the  Hame  width 
round  the  base.  Tliis  was  made  for  sale  and  appears  to  be  an  unnsual 
toy,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  the  children  play  with  such  a  toy. 
It  is  called  kai'psa  (Gr.  k&vs&k,  "a  whirligig  or  similar  toy  "). 

Fig.  374fc  is  a  similar  whirligig  from  Utkiavwin  (So.  89807  [1356]). 
The  block,  which  is  4-2  inches  long,  is  made  of  the  solid  tip  of  a  mountain 
sheep's  horn,  and  is  elaborately  nmament«d  with  a  conventional  pat- 
tern of  lines  and  "  circles  and  dots,"  incised  and  colored  red  with  ocher. 
The  shaft  is  of  hard  bone,  and  the  line  has  a  little  wooden  handle  at 
the  end.    The  block  is  so  heavy  that  it  will  hardly  spin. 

Fig.  375  (So.  5C491  [46]  from  ITtkiavwIn)  is  a  teetotum  (also  called 
kaipsa).  The  shatt  is  of  pine  and  the  disk  of  spruce  and  is  ornamented 
with  black  lead  marks,  forming  a  border  about  one  quarter  inch  broad 


>Dci<>-ii|iilaui>  nf  JUnktmo  rintivnlH  nro  (n  lit  founil  in  KkccId'ii  GnwDlaa<].  p.  JM.  nnd  Cnmic.  HUlurj' 
of  G»udLui<I,  vol.  1,  p.  173,  •There  hu  meDtious  the  Bun  fi-BHt  held  at  the  »iiil«r  Holsliee.  Thia  very 
likely  EOrrealioDds  tu  the  DecMiiber  festival  iit  riiiiil  lUirrnw.    If  the  Intler  he  really  a  rile  insUtuIed  hy 

stiee,  itiaeaeytouuderBtauduhy  italiuiilillMholdatahouI  the unie  time  hy  (he  people  of  Eotzebue 
Sound,  na  stated  by  Dr.  SiiiiliRon,  op.  ell.,  p.  282,  vbore,  as  he  says,  tlie  relndpcr  mipht  be  ■uccesafully 
piiniied  Ihmughout  tlie  vinter.  It  is  mueh  more  Uhely,  considering  the  t'lutoia  in  GrpeDland.  that 
thiRia  iliunusoii  fiir  hiiviii|;the  festival  ut  thin  Heason  thuu  that  the  time  should  be  selecliil  by  (he 
people  at  Point  Itairew  asasenaun  when  "huutlu;;  or  fishing  cin  nut  veil  beatlfuded  to,"  as  Simp- 
sun  thinks.  We  should  remoinbiT  tbut  tbls  is  the  very  time  uf  the  year  tliat  tlm  nml  netting  is  at  lU 
Iwiglit  at  PuinI  Dairaw.  Set- also  Parry.  Second  Voynee,  p.  iLtB l  Kmnllen,  Contributions,  p.43;  Glider. 
SclnTBlka'aSeiirrh,  p.  43,  Ihi'ehey.  Vuyage.  p.  288  (Kotixbiie  Sound!;  Dall,  Ahiaka.  p.  119  (very  full 
and  detailed}  i  PetmlT  Repon,  rU:.  pp.  1%,  120,  I-J«,  131  (iinatnl  from  Zagoakin),  13S,  UT  (q  uoted  from 
ShelikhufI,  uDd  144  {r|uetod  from  Uavidef);  Uuoper,  Ti]at«,e(«..  pp.85,  ISO;  and  Mordeiukiiild,  Vega, 
vol.  2,  pp.22, 131. 


on  each  face.  The  upix^r  face  is  divided  iiit«  quadrants  by  four  narrow 
lines  rafliating  from  ilie  1io)e,  and  each  qiiiidriint  is  divided  into  two  by 
bands  one-quarter  ineb  broad.     Tlie  order  of  these  lines  is  reversed  on 


Fm.  3».— Wliirllgl|{B. 

tbe  under  fa<«.  This  is  spun,  like  a  common  teetotum,  witli  the  Augers, 
and  docs  not  seem  to  bo  common.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  auy- 
ime  except  the  maker  of  this  toy  spinning  one. 
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The  Ramo  is  troB  of  No.  Sil722  |10S71  (b'ig.;i7«,fr«m  TJtkiavTflfl)  which 
is  what  American  boys  would  t-all  a  "buzz"  hiy.  It  isof  jiinewood, 
and  tlimiigli  two  round  liules  in  the  middle  are  passed  the  ends  of  a 
piet^e  of  stout  sinew  bi-aid,  wliich  are 
knotted  together.  W}ien  the  board  is 
placed  ill  the  ujiddle  of  the  string  it  can 
be  miide  to  »piu  round  and  whiz  by  alter- 
nately pulling  and  relaxing  fhe  ends  of 
tlie  string.  The  board  is  rather  elabor- 
ately paintc*!.  One  end  has  a  border  of 
black  lead  on  both  faces,  the  other  a 
I  similar  border  of  re-d  paint,  which  ap- 
irs  to  he  red  lead.  Broad  rtd  bands 
form  a  square  1  inch  across  around  the 
lioles,  with  lines  radiating  from  eaeh  cor- 
ner to  the  corners  of  the  Iward,  on  lioth 
faces.  On  the  spat'es  between  these  lines 
are  figures  rudely  drawn  witli  black  \etuL 
On  one  face,  in  the  lirHt  space,  is  a  goose;  in  the  second,  a  man  with  a 
staff;  in  the  third,  the  conventional  figure  of  a  whale's  tail;  and  in  the 
fourth,  a  whale  with  line  and  float  attached  to  hioi,  pursued  by  a  whal- 
ing umiak.  On  the  other  side,  the  first  space  contiiins  a  dog  or  wolf 
walking;  the  se<-ond,  two  of  these  animals,  sitting  on  their  haunches, 
fa^'iugejich  other;  the  tliird,  another  walking;  and  the  fourth,  a  rein- 
deer in  the  same  attitude. 


Fig. 377  (No.  89800  |i;i31]  from  UtkiavwIfi),on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
toy  which  the  children  often  play  with.  It  is  the  well  known  "  whiz- 
ziug-stick"  found  among  savages  in  so  many  widely  distant  parts  of 
the  woi'ld,  and  oft«n  used  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  Eskimo  name  is 
luilgluta.    It  consists  of  a  thin  board  of  piuewood,fiistened  by  a  string 


of  sinew  braid  about  1  foot  long  to  the  end-of  a  slender  rod,  wLicb 
serves  as  a  handle.  When  swung  rapidly  round  by  the  handle  it 
makeB  a  loud,  wbizr.ing  sound.  It 
is  very  neatly  made,  and  painted 
with  black  lead  and  red  ocher. 
The  tips  of  the  board  are  black 
for  about  one-half  inch  and  the 
rest  is  red,  and  the  upper  half  of 
the  handle  marked  with  five  rings 
about  one-half  inch  wide  and  1 
inch  apart,  alternately  black  and 
red.  This  appears  to  be  purely 
a  child's  toy  and  has  no  mystical 
signification.  I  never  saw  one  in 
thehandsof  an  a^^lult.  Thisspeci- 
men  was  made  and  brought  over 
for  sale  by  a  lad  about  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  old. 

Fig.  378  (No.  56687  (1811  fro™ 
Utkiavwln)  is  another  })laytbiiig 
rather  common  with  the  boys, 
which  ttikea  the  place  of  the 
American  boy's  "beau  snapper." 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  mltl'- 
gllgaun,  and  is  a  rod  of  -I 
whalebone,  stiff  and 
black,  4-8  inches  long 
and  0-5  wide,  narrowed 
and  bent  sharply  up  for 
about   an  inch  at  one 

Fia  37T  -Whiiiiii .  ,iitk  ^^^-  *-*"  "'*  ^PV^'^  ^^'^^ 

of  this  end,  close  to  the 
tip,  is  a  little  liollow,  large  enough  t*!  hold  a 'small  pel>ble, 
and  the  other  is  cut  inU)  sharp  teeth.  This  is  purely  an  inatra-  -^ 
ment  of  mischief  and  is  used  for  shooting  tiny  pebbles  at  peo- 
ple when  they  are  looking  the  other  way.  Miinialu  showed 
us,  with  great  glee,  in  an  exprcsaive  pantomime,  how  a  boy 
would  hit  a  i)erson  in  the  eye  with  a  little  pebble,  and,  when 
the  man  tunietl  round  angrily,  would  have  the  snapper  slipped 
up  his  sleeve  and  be  ooking  earnestly  in  another  direction. 
The  toothed  end,  he  said,  was  for  mischievously  scratching 
hairs  out  of  a  nntn's  coat  when  he  was  looking  another  way.  p^iif.if'j'uii^ 
The  "snapiier"  is  used  as  follows:  It  is  held  in  the  lett  hand,  '"'''* 
a  little  j)ebble  is  set  in  the  socket,  and  the  tip  of  the  whalelmne  bent 
back  with  the  right  hand.  When  this  end  is  let  go  the  elasticity  of 
the  whalebone  drives  the  pebble  at  the  mark  with  considerable  force. 
As  far  as  1  i-au  learn  this  mischievous  toy  is  peculiar  to  the  Northwest. 
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Dolls, — Tliough  several  dolls  and  varitma  suits  of  miiiiatuie  clotliing 
were  nuule  and  brought  over  for  sale,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  popular 
with  the  littlii  girls.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  a  child  playing  with 
a  doll.  Those  in  the  collection,  inde«d,  seem  rather  less  intended  for 
jilaythingH  than  as,  so  to  speak,  works  of  art  to  eatuh  tbu  fancy  of  the 
strangers.  Such  an  object  is  No.  89728  [1304)  (Fig.  379  from  Utkiavwlii.) 
This  iw  a  human  head  carved  out  of  pine  wood,  and  shouldered  ofl'  at 
the  neck  into  a  stxiuC  round  peg,  which  i»  fitted  into  the  middle  of  a 
thick  elliptical  |iedt^Btal  of  the  siime  wood,  flat  on  the  bottom  and  con- 
vex on  top.  The  head  is  di-essed 
in  a  neatly  made  hood  of  thin 
deerskin  with  the  flesh  side  cut 
otf  I'ound  the  shoulders  and  ex- 
posing only  the  face.  The  fuc« 
is  very  neatly  carved,  and  lias 
bits  of  green  ostdized  copper 
inlaid  for  the  eyes.  The  cheeks, 
gums,  and  inside  of  the  mouth 
are  colored  with  red  ocher,  and 
the  hair,  eyebrows,  and  beard 
with  black  lea<l.  The  top  of  the 
pedestiil  is  paint«d  red  anri  di- 
vided into  eight  equal  parts  by 
shallow  grooves  colored  with 
black  lead.  The  height  of  the 
whole  object  is  4^  inches,  and 
the  w^orkinauship  is  remarkably 
good. 

No.  80827  [1138]  (firom  tltkiav- 
wlfi),  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
roughly  and  carelessly  made.  It 
is  18-3  inches  long,  roughly  whit- 
tled out  of  a  tiat  piece  of  redwood  board  into  the  shape  of  a  man  with  his 
legs  wide  apart  and  holding  U]>  his  hands  on  each  side  of  his  head.  The 
arms  are  very  short  and  broa^l,  with  five  fingers  all  nearly  of  the  same 
length,  and  the  legs  are  simply  two  straight  four-sided  pegs  rounded  on 
the  edges.  It  is  dressed  in  a  hooded  frock  of  seal  gut  reaching  to  the 
knees  and  leaving  only  the  face  and  hands  uncovered,  and  has  sealskin 
knee  boots  on  the  leg.s.  The  face  is  rudely  in  rehef,  with  two  narrow  bits 
of  ivory  inlaid  for  eyes,  and  a  long  canine  tusk  of  the  same  materisd 
inserted  in  each  corner  of  the  mouth.  Three  small  round  bits  of  wood 
are  inlaid  in  the  forchea^l,  one  in  the  middle  and  one  over  each  eye,  and 
one  in  the  right  trheek  above  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  The  gut  frock 
is  carelessly  made  of  irregular  pieces.  It  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
and  the  edge  of  the  hood  with  a  strip  of  dogskin,  but  is  left  with  a  raw 
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edge  round  the  wristt.    Tlie  boots  aru  rutliur  well  made  nio<lt'l8  of  the 

regular  waterjiroof  tMHits, 

with  Roles  of  wliito  sealskin 

aiid  a  baud  niund  the  top  1 

iDcli  wide  of  the  Kaine  iriatc- 

rial.    A  short  i>eg  projects 

fhmi  the  top  of  the  forehead. 

A  Ptriug  of  stout  uiiiew  braid 

about  li  feet  long  is  jiasst-d 

thniiigli  a  hole  in  tlie  uiiddlc 

of  tlie  body  imd  a  knot  tied 

in  tlie  end  in  front.    Though 

the  design  is  elaborate  the 

workman  si  lip  is  very  rude, 

and  the  elothes  seem  U}  be 

made  of  odds  and  ends.     The 

maker  perhaps  had  in  mind 

a  fabulous  man  with  teeth 

like  a  walrus,  almut  whom 

we  heard  some  fragmentary 

tratlitious. 

Fig.  UWI  (Xo.  89rt2«  [l.'JSS] 
from  ITtkiavwIn)  is  aelever, 

though  souiewliat  roughly  * ~ —"..— -.,...,... 

uiade,  me«ihanical  doll.  It  represc^nts  a  man  dressed  in  deerskins 
sitting  with  his  legs  outstretched  and  holding  in  his  extended  left 
hand  a  drum  and  in  his  right  a  stick,  as  if  beating  the  drum. 
The  arms  ans  of  whalebone,  and  by  pressing  them  he  can  he  made  to 
beat  the  drum.  The  doll  isnnideof  asingle  piece  of  wood — a  knot  with 
two  branches,  whic^h  nuike  tiie  legs.  (1  learned  this  from  Oapt.  Ileren- 
deen,  who  saw  this  doll  at  the  village  before  it  was  Unished.)  The 
height  of  the  sitting  figure  is  U^  iia'lies. 


'Morfaaiilcnltujr;  kaiik  pwidlor. 


A  still  more  ingenious  mechanical  toy  which,  however,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, was  made  for  sale,  is  shown  in  Fig.  381  (No.  HOAH't  [i;(51 1  from 
Utkiavwlfi).    This  is  a  man  sitting  in  a  kaiak  in  the  attitude  of  paddling 
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on  the  left  side  with  a  Ringle-bladed  paddle.  HLh  arms  are  of  whale- 
bone, and  by  meaus  of  striDgs  he  eaii  be  made  to  pnddle  and  turn  his 
head  from  side  to  iside.  The  kniak  is  20  inches  long,  very  neatly  carved 
from  a  single  block  of  wood,  and  solid  except  at  the  cockpit.  The  bot- 
tom is  flat,  to  allow  it  to  stand  on  the  floor,  bat  it  in  otherwise  preeiaely 
of  the  model  of  the  kaiaks  iu  the  Masenm  firom  the  Mackenzie  and 
Andcreou  region.  The  nation  who  made  it  called  it  a  "KtiumiVdlTQ" 
kaiak.  It  is  painted  all  over  with  red  ocher,  except  on  the  bottom.  The 
figure  haa  no  legs  and  fit«  into  the  cockpit,  which  is  nithoiit  auy  coaiu- 
ing.  The  he^  is  separate  and  muimted  on  a  long,  slender  pivot,  which 
is  fitted  into  a  hole  iu  the  neck  just  loosely  enough  to  allow  it  to  tuni 
easily.  It  is  dressed  in  a  hood  of  seal  gut.  The  fa«e  is  very  natural, 
though  rather  rudely  carved,  and  is  lightly  colored  all  over  with  red 
ocher,  with  the  mouth  painted  deeply  r«l,  and  the  eyebrows,  eyes,  nos- 
trUs,  and  beard  marked  with  black  lead.  The  arms  are  narrow  strips 
of  whalebone,  the  ends  of  which  protrude  at  the  wriste,  and  are  tied  to 
the  paddle  by  the  ends  of  the  strings  which  work  it.  The  body  is  cov- 
ered with  a  gut  shirt. 

The  paddle  is  of  the  common  Rha[>e,  and  has  tlie  blade  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  shaft  painted  red.  The  strings  for  working  this  contrivance 
are  of  fine  winew  braid.  One  string  is  tied  int^o  alittle  hnh-  in  the  ed^e 
of  the  hiHid,  where  the  left  ear  wmild  bi-,  the  other  passes  round  the 
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edge  of  the  hood,  and  is  tied  at  the  right  ear.  These  strings  cross  back 
of  the  bead,  and  pass  through  two  neat  little  ivory  eyebolt^  inserted 
in  the  deck,  1  inch  aliaft  the  cockpil:,  and  1  inch  iipart.  The  strings 
from  the  bands  are  not  crossed,  but  pass  through  two  similar  eyebolts, 
one  at  each  edge  of  the  deck,  2-.5  inches  from  the  cockpit.  The  ends  of 
each  set  of  strings  are  tied  together.  When  the  right  pair  and  left 
pair  of  strings  are  pulled  alternately,  the  man  makes  a  stroke  and  looks 
to  the  right,  then  "recovers"  and  looks  to  the  left.  Both  stroke  and 
"recovery"  are  aided  by  the  elasticity  of  the  arms.  This  specimen 
shows  a  great  deal  of  mecbanieill  ingenuity,  and  was  the  only  finished 
object  of  the  kind  seen. 

Fig.  382  (No.  898o«  [783]  from  Utkiavwin)  is  a  kaiak  intended  for  a 
similar  toy,  which,  when  brought  over  for  sale,  had  an  unflnishetl  arm- 
less doll  in  the  cockjtit.  This  was,  unfortunately,  lost  in  uupat^king. 
The  kaiak,  which  is  27-6  inches  long,  is  not  new,  but  has  been  freshly 
scrape<l  and  painted  on  deck.  It  is  also  a  foreign  kaiak,  being  precisely 
like  a  model  bronght  by  Mr.  Nelson  from  Norton  Sound.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  boat  itself  came  from  that  region  through  the  "  Nunatafl- 
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miun,''  unleHs,  possibly,  a  southern  kaiak  Jia<l  passed  through  the  hands 
of  enoup^h  ]KH>ple  to  retuih  a  point  where  some  Point  Barrow  native 
might  see  it.  As  far  as  we  know  no  Point  Barrow  natives  visit  the 
regions  wliere  this  form  is  used,  and  tlie  model  seems  too  accurate  to 
have  been  made  from  a  descrii)tion. 

Juvenile  implements. — We  sometimes  saw  the  children  placing  with 
little  models  of  the  implements  and  utensils  used  by  their  parents. 
Perhaps  the  commonest  thing  of  this  sort  is  the  boy's  bow.  As  soon 
as  a  boy  is  able  to  walk  his  father  makes  him  a  little  bow  suited  to 
his  strength,  with  blunt  arrows,  with  which  he  plays  with  the  other 
boys,  shooting  at  marks — for  instance,  the  fetal  reindeer  brought  home 
from  the  spring  hunt — till  he  is  old  enough  to  slioot  small  birds  and 
lemmings.  We  also  saw  children  playing  with  little  drunjs,  and  one 
man  made  his  little  boy  an  elaborate  k^'moti  about  4  feet  long.  In  the 
collection  are  a  number  of  miniature  implements,  spears,  etc.,  some  of 
which  have  been  already  described,  which  were  perhaps  intended  as 
playthings  for  the  children.  As,  however,  they  were  all  newly  miule, 
it  is  possible  that  they  were  merely  intended  to  catch  the  fancy  of  the 
strangers* 

No.  89451  [1113],  from  Nuwfik,  is  a  little  snow  shovel  4*5  inches  long, 
with  a  blade  2*1  inches  wide,  rather  roughly  carved  from  a  piece  of  wal- 
rus ivory. 

No.  89(595  [1280]  from  UtkiavwTn,  is  a  similar  model  of  a  de^r  lance, 
7  inches  long,  all  in  one  piece  and  made  of  reindeer  antler. 

No.  89797  [1186]  from  Utkiavwin,  is  a  quite  well  made  model  of  the 
drum  used  for  accompanying  singing  and  dancing,  and  is  almost  large 
enough  to  have  been  used  for  a  plaything.  The  stick  is  entirely  out  of 
proportion,  being  merely  a  roughly  whittled  bit  of  lath,  13  inches  long. 

Games  and  sports. — The  men  have  very  few  sports,  though  I  have 
sometimes  known  them  to  amuse  themselves  by  shooting  at  a  mark 
with  their  rifles,  and  I  once  heard  of  a  number  of  them  wrestling. 
As  far  as  I  could  learn,  tliey  wrestle  "  catch-as-catch-can "  without 
any  particular  syst^im.  We  never  heard  of  anything  like  the  athletic 
sports  mentioned  by  Egede'  and  Crant»^  or  the  pugilism  described 
by  Scliwatka  among  the  people  of  King  William's  Land,  when  two  men 
stand  up  to  each  other  and  exchange  buffets  till  one  or  the  other  gives 
in.^  Tlie  women  are  very  fond  of  playing  "  cat's  cradle "  whenever 
they  have  leisure,  and  make  a  number  of  complicated  figures  with  the 
string,  many  of  wliich  represent  various  animals.  One  favorite  figure 
is  a  very  clever  representation  of  a  reindeer,  which  is  made  by  moving 
the  lingers  to  run  down  hill  from  one  hand  to  the  other.*  Another 
favorite  anmsement  with  the  women  and  children  is  tossing  three  bullets 
or  small  pebbles  witli  the  right  hand,  after  the  manner  of  a  juggler, 


'  Grwmlantl.  p.  162. 
«  Vol.  1.  p.  177. 

•Soieims  vdI.  4,  No.  98,  p.  r>45. 

*  Hull  (An-tii-  Kom>an'lH>H.  p.  12ft)  savH  the   "  rnt's  crndlo  "  Ih  a  favorit«  aniuiM^iiieut  in  Baffin  Land, 
where  thoy  make  many  li^ureH,  including  representatiouH  of  the  dvnr,  whale,  seal,  and  walms. 
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keeping  one  ball  constantly  in  the  aJT.  Some  of  the  women  are  very 
skillful  tit  this,  keepiii}r  the  btills  u.p  for  a  long  time.  This  play  is 
accompanied  by  a  chant  isung  to  a  monotonoos  tune  with  very  little 
air,  but  strongly  niarkeil  time.  1  never  sar«eeded  in  cah;liing  th«  wonls 
of  this  cbaQt,  wbicb  are  ntt«red  with  conniderable  rapidity,  and  do  not 
apiiear  to  be  ordinary  words.  It  begins  "yfieyflByuk^,  yfiByfiflynkA;" 
and  some  of  the.  words  are  certainly  indelicate  to  jiidge  from  the  due- 
qiuTocal  gestnreB  by  which  I  once  Haw  them  accompanied. 

In  the  winter  the  young  women  and  girls  are  often  to  be  seen  toBKfug 
a  snowball  with  their  feet.  A  girl  wets  some  snow  and  makes  a  ball  about 
as  big  as  her  two  fists,  whicli  of  course  immediately  becomes  a  lump  of 
ice.  This  she  balances  on  the  tou  of  one  foot  and  with  a  kick  and  a 
jump  tosses  it  o^'6r  to  the  other  foot  which  catches  it  and  tosses  it  back. 
.  Some  women  will  keep  this  up  for  a  number  of  strokes, 

The  young  people  of  both  sexes  also  sometimes  play  football,  kicking 
about  an  old  mittt'u  or  boot  stuffe«l  with  rags  or  bits  of  w»8t«<  skin.  I 
never  saw  tbem  set  up  goals  and  play  a  regular  game  as  they  did  in 
Greenland.' 

The  little  girls  also  play  with  the  skipping  rope.  1  once  watched 
three  little  girls  jumping.  Two  swung  the  rope  and  tlie  other  stood  in 
the  middle  and  Jumped.  First  tliey  Hwuug  the  rope  under  her  feet  to 
the  right,  then  back  nndei'  her  feet  to  the  left,  aiid  then  once  or  twice 
wholly  round  under  her  feet  and  over  her  hea^l,  and  then  began  again.^ 
They  also  play  at  housekeeping,  laying  sticks  round  to  re]>resent  the 
sides  of  the  house,  or  outlining  the  house  by  pressing  up  ridges  of 
snow  between  their  feet.  Sometimes  they  mark  out  a  complicated  laby- 
rinth on  the  snow  in  this  way,  and  the  game  upjiears  to  be  that  one 
shall  guard  this  and  try  to  catch  the  others  if  they  eome  in,  as  in  many 
of  the  games  of  civilized  children, 

I  have  already  si)oken  of  the  formal  children's  dances.  They  often 
also  dance  by  themselves,  l>ealiMg  on  old  tiii  cans  for  drnms.  One 
night  I  saw  a  party  of  children  having  quite  an  elaborate  performance 
near  our  station.  The  snow  at  the  time  was  drifted  up  close  under  the 
eaves  of  the  house.  On  the  edge  of  the  roof  sat  three  little  boys,  ea«h 
beating  vigorously  on  an  empty  tomato  can  and  singing  at  the  top  of 
his  Inngs,  while  another  boy  and  a  little  girl  were  dancing  on  the  snow 
waving  their  arms  and  singing  as  usual,  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
avoid  another  girl  about  thirteen  years  old,  who  represented  a  demon. 
She  was  stooping  forward,  and  moving  slowly  round  in  time  with  the 
music,  turning  from  side  to  side  and  rolling  her  eyes  fiercely,  while  she 
licked  the  blade  of  an  open  clasp  knife,  drawing  it  slowly  across  her 
lips.  They  seemed  intensely  in  earnest,  and  were  enjoying  themselves 
hugely.  After  dancing  a  while  at  the  station  they  went  over  to  the 
village,  and  as  they  told  me  the  next  day  spent  the  whole  night  singing 
in  a  vacant  snow-house. 
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They  also  amase  themselves  in  the  winter  by  sliding  on  their  knees 
down  the  steepest  snowdrifts  nnder  the  cliffs.  A  good  deal  of  the 
time,  however,  they  are  following  their  parents  or  other  grown  people, 
cat<*>hing  little  fish  or  fetching  twigs  for  firewood  or  helping  drive  the 
dogs,  though  as  a  rule  they  are  not  made  to  do  any  regular  work  until 
they  are  pretty  well  grown. 

MUSIC. 


Musical  instruments. — The  only  musical  instrument  in  use  among  thet^ 
people  is  the  universal  drum'  or  tambourine  (k{^lyau),  consisting  of  a 
membrane  stretched  over  a  hoop  with  a  handle  on  one  side,  and  used 
from  Greenland  to  Siberia.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  the  voice 
singing  or  chanting.  The  player  holds  the  handle  in  his  left  hand  with 
the  membrane -away  from  him,  and  strikes  alternately  on  each  side  of 
the  rim  with  a  short  heavy  i)iece  of  ivory,  or  a  long  slender  wand,  ro- 
tating the  drum  slightly  at  the  same  time 
to  meet  the  stroke.  This  produces  a  loud, 
resonant,  and  somewhat  musical  note.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  no  system  of  tuning 
these  drums,  the  pitch  of  the  note  depending 
entirely  on  accident. 

We  collected  four  of  these  drums,  of  which 
every  household  possesses  at  least  one. 
They  are  all  of  essentially  the  same  con- 
struction, but  vary  in  size.  No.  56741  [79], 
Fig.  383,  has  been  selected  as  the  type.  The 
frame  is  a  flat  strip  of  willow  07  inches  long, 
1  inch  wide,  and  0-3  inch  thick,  bent  till  the 
two  ends  meet,  thus  making  a  hoop  22*2 
inches  long  and  19  inches  wide.  The  ends 
are  fastened  together  by  a  strap  of  walrus 
ivory  on  the  inside  of  the  hoop,  secured  to 

the  wood  by  neat  stitclies  of  black  whalebone.  The  handle  is  of  walrus 
ivory  5'2  inches  long.  The  larger  end  is  rather  rudely  carved  into  a 
human  face.  Battk  of  this  liead  and  1  inch  from  the  large  end  of  the 
handle  is  a  square  transverse  notch,  deep  and  sufficiently  wide  to  fit 
over  both  rim  and  strap  at  the  joint.  It  is  held  on  by  a  lashing  of  sinew 
braid  passing  through  holes  in  rim  and  strap,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
handle,  and  a  large  transverse  hole  in  the  latter,  below  and  a  little  in 
front  of  the  notch.  Tlie  membrane,  which  appears  to  be  a  sheet  of  the 
peritoneum  of  a  seal,  is  stretched  over  the  other  side  of  the  hoop,  which 
is  beveled  on  the  outside  edge,  and  its  edge  is  brought  down  to  a  deep 
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'  Nordoiiakiold  calls  this  "  the  driiin,  or  mi>rc  I'orroctly,  tambourine,  ao  common  amouj;  most  of  tbe 
Polar  p«^oplca,  European.  Asiatic,  and  American;  among  the  Lapps,  the  Samoyeds,  the  Tunguses,  and 
the  Eskimo."    (Vetra,  vol.  2,  p.  128). 
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groove  0*2  iuch  from  the  edge  of  the  hoop  and  l),.'i  iuch  wide,  running 
round  the  lioop,  wtiere  it  is  seuui-efl  by  thrwi  or  four  turns  of  esiuew 
braid.  The  i:nd  of  this  string  la  crossed  Iwn-k  and  fortli  four  or  five  limes 
round  the  handle,  where  it  i.s  titled  to  the  hcxipuud  then  wrapiied  artnind 
it  and  liuiNhetl  off  with  a  knot. 

No.  50742  [514],  from  Utkiawlti,  i»  a  Himilar  drum,  but  liomcwUftt 
larger,  the  hoop  lieing  24-6  inches  long  and  22  inulii^s  wide.  It  i»  of 
the  same  materials,  except  that  the  strap  at  the  .joint  \h  of  reinduvr 
antler.  Opposite  the  Joint  the  hoop  appeai-s  to  have  shown  signs  of 
weakness,  as  it  has  been  strengtheued  with  two  straps  oi  walrus  ivory, 
one  on  the  inside  aud  one  on  the  out^side  of  the  hoop,  fastened  together 
by  stitchen  of  sinew 
whii-h  pass  through  fho 
wooil  and  through  both 
straps.  Tliuini«ide»trap 
i»  4-7  inches  long,  the 
outer  3*5  inchcwi  long, 
and  only  half  the  n-idth 
of  the  rim,  and  is  let  into 
thelatter.  Thisstrapap- 
peurs  to  liave  been  put 
on  first,  as  at  each  end 
there  is  a  stiteh  which 
only  rnns  through  the 
wood.  Tim  handle  in  fastened  on  as  before,  but  ha-s  two  trauHversu 
holes  instead  of  one,  and  has  fonr  dwp  nmnded  iiot^-lies  for  the  llngtTs. 
(See  I''ig..'^.)  The  Joint  is  tightened  by  driving  a  thin  sliver  uf  woo<l 
in  at  the  bottom  of  the  notch. 

No.  56713  [31],  from  Utkiavwin,  closely  i-esemblos  the  type,  but  baa 
A  nuttrb  for  the  thamb  as  well  as  for  the  foi-ofiugikr  on  the  handle.  The 
hoop  is  2;5'5  inches  long  and  21  wide.  No.  .1(1740  [811]  from  the  same 
village  is  rather  smaller  than  the  ordinary  drums,  having  a  hoop  l(i-2 
inches  long  and  14-7  wide.  The  hiindle  is  of  antler,  but  has  the  usual 
face  on  the  large  end. 

We  also  brought  himie  eight  handles  for  these  drums,  which  exhibit 
bnt  slight  variations.  The  commonest  material  for  the  handle  is  wal- 
rus ivory.  Only  two  out  of  the  twelve  are  of  antler.  They  are  usually 
about  5  inches  long  (the  longest  is  5-4  inches  and  the  shortest  4-1)). 
Handles  with  grooves  for  the  fingers  and  sometimes  for  the  thumb -setsm 
to  be  »inite  as  common  as  the  plain  handles.  Fig.  'MVia  repres<'nts  an 
ivory  handle  from  Nuwfik  (No.  8!l2(i7  [SrtH] ),  which  has  a  groove  for 
each  lingei"  and  a  shallow  one  on  the  right  side  (or  the  thumb.  It  is  5 
inches  long. 

With  one  exception  all  these  handles  have  the  large  end  more  or  less 
neatly  carved  into  a  human  face,  witli  the  mouth  oi}ei\  as  if  singing, 
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probably  from  an  idea  similar  to  that  which  makes  the  decorative  artiBtB 
of  civilized  coantries  ornament  the  pipes  of  a  great  organ  with  singing 
faces.  Tliis  face  is  usually  iti  the  position  shown  in  the  'specimens 
figured,  but  No.  SU2GG  [784]  (Fig.  :iXib),  a  handle  of  antler  from 
Utkiavwlil,  has  the  axis  of  the  face  parallel  to  that  of  the  handle.  Nos. 
892ti9  [075]  and  5()515  [7fi],  both  from  Utkiavwin,  are  peculiar  in  their 
ornamentation.  They  are  both  of  walrus  ivory.  The  former  has  a  well- 
carved  face  at  the  large  end  with  small  blue  beads  inlaid  for  eyes.  In 
addition  to  this  the  small  end  has  bei^n  rather  freshly  carved  into  a 
rather  rudo  seal  s  hoid  and  vn  ornimoiital  pattern  his  been  incised 
round  the  middle  This  spetimen  exhibits  tin  grooves  for  the  fingers 
very  well.    The  latter  ts  ipUin  handle  but  has  a  little  sharp  tusk 


inserted  at  each  corner  of  the  month.  The  otily  handle  without  a  human 
fiice  on  the  largo  end  (So.  5l);"»U  [)».'i|  F\k.  SAr>c,  from  IJtkiavwin)  is 
peculiar  in  many  re.Hi>ect3.  It  is  the  butt  end  of  a  small  wiilrus  tusk, 
with  a  larg(^  pulp  cavity,  the  edges  of  whicli  arc  much  notohed  and  ' 
irregularly  broken.  The  notch  for  fitting  it  to  the  haudle  is  at  the 
smaller  end,  which  is  neatly  carved  into  a  very  good  ftgnre  of  a  walrus 
head,  with  the  tusk:*  bi^nt  back  tf)  tlie  under  side  of  the  handle.  The 
heiid  has  oval  bits  of  wood  iulai<l  for  eyes.  None  of  the  drums  or 
handles  in  the  collection  are  newly  made. 

The  stii-k  employed  for  beating  tliesc  drums  is  commonly  a  slender 
elastic  waud  about  2^  feet  long,  but  they  also  sometimes  use  a  short 
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alnsw))'  itiited,  their  mwit  rommon  iMif  in  purely  lu  a  moincal  iustm. 
meilt,  auid  th4!y  nro  nMrl  ti<fl  mily  hy  tb«  MM«lled  "flbMrnanH"  bat  by 
mrcrylwily. 

VkararttT  and  /rr^untcg  uf  mutic. — Tbrir  mniiic  t^nststK  of  ninnoto- 
wm%  ctiantx,  iiHiially  with  tfiy  Itttlt-  ivercfjitiblc  air,  aud  pitched  fjener- 
Hlly  if)  »  (Miii(»r  k<;y.  I  i«iiil<l  not  |n!rc*)ive  tliat  they  had  any  idea  of 
"tiiiji!,"  ill  (hi-  miiHiciil  w;iiM(!,  hilt.  wh«ri  rtirvcra)  siuig  ropethtr  ea<h 
|iiU  Ik^I  \\u;  turn;  Ni  unit,  tiiirimlf.  Thity,  however,  keep  excelleut  time. 
The  ordinary  Honfc  are  in  "  eoniiniin  "  or  ]  time.'  The  words  are  often 
ext^^nijHirHni-JiiiH,  anil  at  tolerably  regular  iutervala  <M>ine-s  the  refraio, 
"  \  y/tfia  yCifia,  a  yiina  ya,"  whi<;h  taken  the  place  of  the  "  ^niiia  aja  " 
'  ortheeaHterri  KHkinm.  SuinetinieH,  when  they  an;  humming  or  Riu^ng 
to  thi'inMirlvi-H,  \\w  wordK  are  iiolhint;  but  this  refmin.  Their  voices, 
an  n  ({i-iii-ral  l,liiii(f,  are  iniiHiial. 

Like  all   KHkiiim,  lliey  aie  very  fond  ol' music,  and  are  constantly 
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singing  and  bamming  to  themselves,  sometimes,  according  to  Capt. 
Herendeen,  waking  up  in  the  night  to  sing.  Besides  their  regular  fes- 
tivals they  often  amuse  themselves  in  their  houses  by  singing  to  the 
drum.  They  are  fond  of  civilized  music,  and,  having  usually  very  quick 
and  rather  acute  ears,  readily  catch  the  tunes,  which  they  sing  with 
curiously  mutilated  words.  We  found  "  Shoo  Fly"  and  "  Little  Brown 
Jug"  great  favorites  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  and  one  old  woman 
from  Nuwtlk,  told  us  with  great  glee,  how  Magwa  (Maguire)  used  to 
sing  ^'  Tolderolderol."  Our  two  violins,  the  doctor's  and  the  cook's, 
were  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  them. 

Capt.  Parry  ^  gives  an  excellent  a<?count  of  the  music  of  the  people  of 
Fury  and  Hecla  Straits.^ 

I  regret  extremely  that  1  was  not  enough  of  a  musician  to  write  down 
on  the  spot  the  dift'erent  tunes  sung  by  these  people.  The  ordinary 
monot^mous  chant  is  so  devoid  of  air  that  T  can  not  ])08sibly  recollect 
it,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  chant  which  accompanies  the  game  of 
pebble-tossing.  1  was  able,  however,  to  catch  by  ear  the  song  sung 
by  the  children  when  they  dance  to  the  aurora.  I  never  had  the  whole 
of  this  song,  which  we  were  told  had  a  large  number  of  stanzas.  The 
first  tliree  are  as  follows : 

1.  Kidyii  ke,  kirtya  ke, 
A,  ydiiv,  yanij,  ya, 
liwi,  hwi,  hwi,  hwi! 

2.  TudlTmaiijiy  tudllnmnil, 
A  yririw,  yafit?,  ya, 
Hwi,  hwi,  hwi,  hwi! 

3.  Kalutaud,  kalutana, 
A  y^fiu,  yiiiiB,  ya, 
Hwi,  hwi,  hwi,  hwi! 

We  did  not  succeed  in  learning  the  meaning  of  these  words,  except, 
of  course,  that  the  first  word,  kioya,  is  aurora.  When  there  is  a  bright 
aurora,  the  cliildreu  often  keep  on  dancing  and  singing  this  song  till 
late  int-o  the  night.  A  tune  was  introduced  in  the  spring  of  1883  by  a 
party  of  men  from  Kllauwltclwln,  who  came  up  to  take  part  in  the 
whale-tishing  at  UtkiavwTn.  It  became  at  once  exceedingly  popular, 
and  everybody  was  singing  or  humming  it.  It  is  peculiar  in  being  in 
waltz  or  5  time,  and  has  considerably  more  air  than  the  ordinary  tunes. 
1  heard  no  words  sung  to  it  except:  "O  hai  hai  yjlna,  O  hai  yana,  O 
haija  he,  haija  he."  Mr.  Dtall  informs  me  that  he  recognizes  this  tune 
as  one  sung  by  the  Indians  on  the  Yukon. 

ART. 

The  artistic  sense  appears  to  be  nmch  more  highly  develo])ed  among 
the  western  Eskimo  than  among  those  of  the  e^ist.    Among  the  latter, 

•2d  Voyajri'.  jk  541. 

'S(m;  iilrto  the  iiaMHU^ci  from  Crantz,  qiiottMl  alM)vc;  Dall,  Aliiako,  p.  IG;  aiid  Nonleiiakiold,  Vega,  vol. 
2,  pp.  23  aud  130. 
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dMwratiou  nppeiirA  to  bo  appliLtl  utiuot^t  sulely  to  tho  ctothin^.  while 
tuols  and  uteti^la  are  UHuaUy  letl  plain,  and  if  ornaiucntcil  urv  oitly 
adoroed  vitb  caning  or  incited  linen.'  West  of  tlie  Matkenzie  Kivi>r, 
aud  especially  Honth  of  ICeriiig  8ti'ntt,  Eskimo  decorative  art  icatrlies 
itA  highcAt  devcloiinieut,  aa  aIiowii  Ity  tlie  i-olleclnoiis  i>i  tbe  Natiunul 
Mnseum.  Not  only  is  «Tery(biiiB  (iiiiMitMl  with  the  most  extreme  earv, 
Irat  all  wooden  obje<>t«  are  g-^Uy  piiiut^Ml  with  varions  pjguietit>«,  and  all 
artitrlBH  of  bone  and  ivoiy  are  coverwl  with  onianieutul  earrings  and 
inciaed  lineH  forming  ronvt'utional  iiattems. 

There  are  in  the  eoUe^tious  also  many  objects  that  appear  to  have 
bwn  Riadc  wmply  for  the  jdcaaure  of  exen-ising  the  ingenuity  tn  tepi*- 
Keiitiug  nutttral  or  fancifal  object'^,  and  are.  thm^  porely  works  of  art. 
Want  of  Hpaee  forbid!)  any  farther  disetn^on  of  these  interesting 
objects.  Tliere  is  in  the  Musemn  snfficient  material  for  a  large  mono- 
graph on  Bukiioo  art.  A^  woald  natnrally  be  expected,  art  at  Point 
Barrow  oeitupies  a  somewhat  intermediate  {tosition  between  the  highly 
develojied  art  of  the  southwest  and  the  eimple  art  of  the  Cnist-  I  liave 
given  onfliirient  figures  iu  my  desoriptiim  of  their  clothing  and  variomt 
tmpleuentN  to  illu-strate  the  etmdidon  of  purely  decorative  art.  A  few 
words  may  be  added  by  way  of  r<;sajn6.  It  will  be  noticed  that  wbeji- 
ever  the  bone  or  ivory  parts  of  wea]>otis  are  decorated  the  oruauieula- 
tiou  is  DsiuUly  in  the  form  of  incised  lines  colored  with  red  ocher  or 
soot.  These  lines  rarely  repre-sent  any  natural  object-*,  but  generally 
form  rather  elegant  conventional  pattemri.  most  commonly  double  or 
single  borders,  often  joined  by  obliqne  crons  lines  or  fringed  with  short, 
pointed  parallel  hnes. 

A  common  ornament  is  the  incised  "circle  and  dot,"  so  often  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  descriptions.  Tbisift  a  circle  about  one-quarter  inch 
in  diameter,  demrribed  as  accurately  as  if  ilone  ^tith  compasses,  with  a 
deeply  incised  dot  exactly  in  the  eentex.  This  ornament  is  mach  more 
common  south  of  Bering  Strait,  where,  as  Mr.  L.  M,  Turner  informs 
me,  it  is  n  conventionalized  representation  of  a  Howcr.  Some  of  the 
older  implenient.s  in  our  i-ollection,  ornaniented  with  this  figure,  mny 
have  been  obtained  by  trade  from  the  southern  natives,  btit  tlie  I'oint 
Barrow  i>eople  certainly  know  how  t»  make  it,  as  tlierc  ai'c  a  number  of 
newly  made  articles  in  the  collection  thus  ornamented,  rnfortunately, 
we  saw  none  of  these  objects  in  the  i)roce88  of  manufacture,  ns  they 
were  made  by  the  natives  during  odd  moments  of  leisure,  and  at  the 
time  1  did  not  realize  the  ini]H)rtance  of  liiuling  out  the  process.  No 
tool  by  wliicli  these  ligures  could  be  Tnade  so  accurately  was  ever  oflVred 
for  sale. 

NeitherMr.  Turner  nor  Mr.  Dall,  both  of  whom,  as  is  well  known,  sj)ent 
long  periods  among  the  natives  of  the  Yukon  region,  ever  obs<'rve«l 
the  proi'css  of  making  this  ornament.  The  latter,  however,  suggests 
that  it  isijerhapsdune  with  an  improvised  ccnterbit,  made  by  sticking 
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two  iron  points  close  together  in  the  end  of  a  handle.  While  weapons 
are  dec'orati^d  only  with  conventional  patterns,  other  implements  of 
bone  or  ivory,  especially  those  pertaining  to  the  chase,  like  the  seal 
drags,  etc*.,  already  mentioned,  are  frequently  carved  into  the  shape  of 
aninials,  as  well  as  being  ornanienkMl  with  conventional  i)atterns.  Carv- 
ings of  animals'  heads  usually  have  the  mouth,  nostrils,  etc.,  indicated 
by  blackened  incisions,  and  often  have  small,  colored  beads,  bits  of 
woo<l,  or  ivory  inlaid  for  the  eyes.  When  beads  are  used,  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  bead  is  generally  mad(i  to  represent  the  ])U])il  of  the  eye. 
Beads  were  also  used  for  ornamenting  dishes  and  other  woo<len  objects. 

The  harpoon  blade  boxes  of  wood  carved  into  the  sha])e  of  the  animal 
to  be  pursued  have  be(»n  alrcjidy  described.  Other  wooden  objects,  like 
the  shafts  of  lances,  and  arrows,  x)addles,  boxes,  dishes,  the  woodwork  of 
snowshoes,  sledges,  umiaks,  etc.,  are  frecpiently  painted  either  all  over, 
or  ill  stripes  or  bands.  The  pigment  generally  used  is  red  ocher,  some- 
times set  olf  with  stripes  of  black  lead.  The  only  case  in  which  a  differ- 
ent pigment  is  used  is  that  of  some  arrows  from  Sidaru,  which,  in  swldi- 
tion  to  the  usual  black  or  red  rings,  have  a  rather  dingy  green  ring 
round  the  shaft.  This  green  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  derived  from 
the  "gre(»n  fungus  orpeziza.,^  mentioned  by  Dall  as  in  use  among  the  an- 
cient Aleuts.^  The  red  ocher  is  applied  smoothly  in  a  rather  thin  coat 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  always  i)ut  on  in  the  nmnner  observed  by 
Capt.  Herendeen,  who  saw  a  man  i)ainting  a  new  sled  at  Utkiavwin.  He 
licked  the  freshly  scraped  wood  with  his  tongue,  so  as  to  moisten  it 
with  saliva  and  then  rubbed  it  with  a  lump  of  red  ocher.  ^The  custom 
of  painting  wooden  objects  with  red  ocher  seemed  to  be  rather  more 
common  among  the  "Nunatanmiun,"  from  whom  perhaps  the  Point 
Barrow  people  boiTowed  the  fashion,  which  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
eastern  Eskimo.  Nordenskiold  states  that  red  is  th^  favorite  color 
among  the  natives  of  Pitlekaj.^  . 

The  painting  of  the  arrow  shafts  in  many  cases  curiously  resembles 
the  marks  us(»d  by  modern  archers  to  distinguish  the  ownership  of  their 
shafts,  and  may  have  formerly  served  the  sajne  purx)ose.  We  made  no 
iufjuiries  about  the  matter  (in  tlie  spot,  and  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
in  the  series  of  arrows  colhH'tiHl  that  these  are  or  are  not  marks  of  own- 
ership. Some  arrows,  apparently  the  piM)perty  of  the  same  man,  have 
different  marks,  while  arrows  from  difterent  villages  are  similarly 
marked.  On  examining  our  series  of  fifty  arrows  from  the  three  villages 
(fourteeen  from  Nuwfik,  twenty  from  Utkiavwin,  and  sixteen  from 
Sidaru)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  commonest  style  of  painting  is  to  have 
the  shaft  painted  red  from  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  feathering  to 
about  one-lifth  of  its  length  from  the  head.  Twenty  arrows  are  marked 
in  this  way — eleven  from  Nuwuk,  belonging  to  at  least  two  distinct 
siits,  and  nine  from  Utkiavwin,  belonging  to  three  sets.    Nino  have 


'ContributiouH  to  N.  A.  £tbn.,  vol.  1,  p.  86.  'Vega,  vol.  2,  p.  135. 
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shoal;  )<  inrhcx  iif  tlir  mnltlle  of  ihr  ihitft  piunt(>d  n>il,  with  a  blu-k  rii^ 
M  the  midiUe  nf  tbp  tr^thrring.  dvvrn  nf  llinw  arc  frinn  itKtiuiL  one 
flrncn  Nawitk.  and  oda  from  f'tlLiawIfi.  Fire  l^tini  SidAm  hnve  a  rvd 
rini;  nminl  tht^  iiimIiII^i,  iuwl  i>  grfm  one  stbttat  tbp  niiilfUe  of  thr  fiaither- 
inff.  and  four  ni  ihtt  itumr  M>r.  faav«t  alim  »  red  riDtf  ia  frunt  nf  the  gref'ti 
oa*.  Tlirw  from  L'lkUvwlB,b«l'injnn^  t»i  dilTerHui  m^m,Iuiv>!  the  iduUt 
pkinlMl  ml  frrrtn  the  miildtr  M  the  Ix^jriiiiitnc  of  tht^  fntthvring;,  sivl 
tbnw  red  rinjpi  2  im-hi-s  from  tho  nock.  Spt«d  bHtxiging  lo  these 
MM  fmm  Ilie  tir»  northern  pilUffm  ar«  n»pniat«d. 

A  Mt  of  two  »m*\\  anx>irn  which  belnng  with  the  hafm  bow  So. 
WKNH  |T»M|  are  pmillar  in  tht-ir  niiu-kin;^  Abunl:  '>j  indiM  nf  the 
middle  nftbu shaft  i«  paint«d  rod.  iberr  iit  fthtan'k  nnpniuDil  thrniddlf, 
and  ft  Miwk  xpiral  mnniiif;  the  whalv  length  of  the  fcatht-rin^. 

The  only  decorative  work  ioniRtal  i^tu  Xm  neen  ta  the  pitH^iaod  their 
a«e«)mpanyinK  pirks  and  fire  HteeJ  whieh  have  already  been  deaeribed. 

In  addition  tn  tbe^te  illoittraljonii  of  dec4in«tive  art,  we  bmogbC  home 
a  M!rii«  of  it^veDt.ynine  obJertM  whi<^h  may  be  oin^idenNl  aa  t»Rrely 
workA  of  art  wilbont  r«ferenr«  tu  denoralioii.  Svnieof  theold«robj«ct» 
in  this  Mmi'M  porfaapM  iilno  mit^-aiI  llie  purpose  of  amnlettt  or  chamus' 
bnt  ft  nnmlier  of  the  nt*w  on««  were  tnaile  itim|ily  aa  vrorka  of  fiinry  for 
Half  tft  nn.  Thene  objerbi  are  all  Rar\'inga  of  \'»riniL4  niatertnlt^,  some- 
time*) Vf^ry  ni<le  and  Aometimi-a  very  neatly  flnbthed,  bnt  in  iiuwtt.  vnntsu 
vyvH  when  rudely  niacin  highly  <rliarw^t«rifttiR  of  th4>  objw-l  rvi>nriwuted.' 
WalniH  ivory,  u»nnlly  fntiu  the  tuiiik»,  bnt  mmetinivs  from  the  tt«tb,  is 
the  voinmoDeitt.  maM-rjal  for  tht-M*  i-ar^'tngK.  Thirty  nix  of  the  aeries 
are  madf  of  tlii»  mat«nal,  whic^b  is  very  well  xmted  for  the  purpose, 
beioK  worked  with  tolerable  eane,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  high  finish. 
SoHpHtone,  from  the  eane  with  whJrh  it  <:an  be  cot,  is  also  rather  u 
favorite  material.  Mevent««n  of  the!*i>  rarvingn  are  imuie  of  (totipstone, 
ill  iniuiy  I'iiwH  evidf-ntly  pieces  of  (tn  old  lamp  or  kettle.  Other  mineral 
snbstanceH  appear  to  \n\  rarely  ased.  Three  images,  all  made  for  sale 
and  by  tin-  siimi'  IiuihI,  »tc,  of  .loft  wljit<i  uypsiim  and  oiiu  tiny  image  of 
ii  bear  in  iiidcly  tiaki'd  o[it  ol'gniy  Hint.  {Then*  are  in  the  collection  a 
nniiilHT  of  nidi' iitnigcs  of  wliiilcs,  made  by  Hiikiiig  from  flint,  jasiwr, 
iiiiil  k'h*"*!  but  as  tlifxe  were  aHcei-tiiincd  without  doubt  to  be  amulets, 
tliey  will  be  dc^scribcd  innicr  that  head.)  KIcven  arc  made  of  wood, 
nine  of  IxiiM',  one  of  anllcr,  and  one  of  tlic  tooth  of  the  polar  liear. 
Twcnty-tlircc  of  tliewc  cmviiigs  rc]iri'scMt  liunian  beingH,  Mmictimes  in- 
t^rntiiiniilly  grotcstiiir  iuio  i;iiii-iLtiired:  twciity-onc,  bowhcad  whales; 
fonrtccii,  |>olar  lions;  five,  seals;  thrive,  walruses;  one, a  beluga;  oiie,a 
(Jsli;  and  Ncveii,  fhiiiiit'nl  imiristers.  Fonr  arc  oriiaiiienteil  objects  made 
for  sale;  not,  strictly  sjieakiiig,  images. 

Hix  of  the  repri'sciitations  of  the  liuman  face  or  tigiire  are  of  wood, 
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and  with  one  exception  w^re  all  fi-esUly  iniide  for  sale.  Fin.  387  repre- 
sents the  only  antique  specimen  of  this  kind  (No.  .~><>4!H)  |4!55|).  This 
was  foond  among  the  d^bri»  in  ono  of  tli«  old  ruined  houses  in  TJtki- 
avwlii  by  Lieut.  Bay,  and  is  very  old,  blackened,  and  dirty.  The  cssv- 
ii)g  was  evidently  done  with  a  blunt  iustrumeut,  probably  a  stone  tool. 
This  specimen,  which  was  iicrhaps  tlie  head  of  a  doll,  is  7-1  inches  in 
total  length,  with  a  head  S-i  inches  long.  We  saw  no  similar  object  ol 
mo<Iern  coiistraction. 

Figs.  388rt  and  3886  (Nos.  8!)7l'li  [1192|  and  89727  [1193],  from  Utki- 
avwln)  are  a  i>air  of  rather  roughly  whittled  human  figurca,  a  man 
and  woman,  respectively,  both  without  clothes  {except  that  th4>.  woman 
has  u  black- 1 cmI  mark  round  the  calf  of  ea^-li  leg  to  indicate  the  tops  of 


the  boot-.)  Thiy  wen  made  for  sale,  and  areiH'rhaps  nufliushcd  dolls. 
The  nnin  (No  '^'I7J(>  |ll!tL*])is  11  inches  long  and  tcdorably  well  pro- 
portioned, txcept  ibiiiit  the  fei-t,  which  are  very  clnmsily  nia<le.  The 
eyes  and  mouth  ui  incised  and  the  hair  colored  with  hhick-lcad.  The 
woman  (No  S<l7i7  [111:*])  is  a  very  similar  tigure,  but  only  9-2  inches 
hmg.  She  has  jironiincnt  breasts,  and  her  legs  are  shorter  in  propor- 
tion ttian  the  man's. 

No.  8972.'*  [118.5],  fi-om  Utkiavwln,  is  a  clumsy  image  of  a  man,  rudely 
whittled  out  of  a  flat,  hard-wood  stick,  7J  inches  long.  The  body  and 
legs  are  long,  the  latt^'^  somewhat  stiiuldling,  with  clumsy  feet.  The 
outstretched  arms  lu-e  very  short  aiid  stumpy.    It  has  been  painted  all 


^^^^  „   rW  ■:««  ^  "■■    •  ^"^^    -^  ^-^'ro-J  *  >=Mj. 
(c  xvA-^'t^  •v&i-jj  •■.Tk  K'«i  fur  to^  rifpt*?'**: 

I  Whir  ftur  siir.  •u>4  tW  v^Mrtrng  is 

_tJlWlfr"'*  jn>tt«*  ►JJ.tw«\  wbo«»5  •fwpkjvii 

UUHU'^*''''"!'    ■''^'    *"''*'    "^    '■•'W"'>   **•*    ntrwlj- 
J^JJiTT^W  *H   i*«^'  ^"'S-  -SO    N-v  ?=:«»     IrtO| 

L  ■■■..■■>■  1^,     This  is  itliihvil   e\:u'tly  tlie  form  in 

itM''  .  I'iWivu,  iisuallj"  draw  :t   man.    The   writer's  portrait 
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lia»  been  dniwii  in  very  much  tlie  same  sbape.  The  feataren  are  very 
rudely  iiulicatcd,  and  a  loiig  pn>ie<;tiii{^  tusk  of  boue  ia  inserted  at 
each  comer  of  the  month  au<l  glnul  in  with  refuse  oil.  This 
fit;uro  is  probably  meant  to  represent  tlie  "  man  with  tusks,"  before 
referred  to,  who  flgurea  in  Heveral  of  the  legendary  fi-agmentft  wliieli 
we  obtained. 

No.  AiliWA  [llOS],  from  Utkiavwlii,  probably  represents  the  same  being. 
It  is  a  mask  of  soapstoiie,  a  piece  of  an  old  lain]),  2-S  Incben  long,  with 
very  characteristic  featnres  in  low  relief,  and  a  pair 
of  sharp,  pn>Jc<'ting,  decurved  tusks,  about  I  iueh 
long,  which  appear  to  be  made  of  the  vil>ri.ssje  of 
the  walrus.  The  ba^^'k  of  the  mask  is  roughly  hoi 
lowed  out.  No.  8i»ri75  [1014),  from  Nuwak,  \>i  a 
clumsy  and  carelessly  made  image  of  a  man,  3-4 
inches  long,  whittled  out  of  a  flat,  rough  piece  of 
soff,  wjiitc  gy|>sum.  The  arms  are  short  and  ctlnm- 
fy  and  the  leg')  straddling,  and  tliere  is  a  large  ellip 
tical  hole  through  the  middle  of  the  body.  The 
featnres  are  indicated  only  by  digghig  little  cavities 
fur  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth.  This  and  two 
otlier  images  of  the  same  material,  a  be.ir  e<tnally 
rnde,  and  a  very  well  carved  and  characteristic  be- 
luga, were  made  by  the  ingenious  young  native, 
YOksii,  previously  mentioned. 

The  best  bone  figure  of  a  man  is  shown  in  Fig.Sfll 
(No.  8i)3i->;t  [1025],  fi-om  Nuwak),  also  newly  made. 
This  is  an  image,  '>  inches  long,  of  the  giant  "  KikA-  ■ 
niigo,"  i»i-evionsly  mentioned,  and  is  a  very  exci>llent 
piece  of  workniaushiji.  The  material  in  rather  vtu*- 
cular  compact  bone.  t>n  the  heud  is  u  couical 
dancing  cap,  1-4  inches  high,  ma<Ie  of  deerskin,  witli 
the  tli'sh  side  out,  and  colovwl  willi  red  other,  with  *""'^' 7£™;.''"°'^  "' 
a  tuft  of  wolf  hairs,  li  inches  long,  ]>iotruding  fi-om 
the  ajMix.  Around  the  uiiddle  of  the  cajt  in  a  naiTow  strip  of  the  same 
material  fiinged  on  the  hnver  edge  with  fifteen  flat,  narrow  jiendants 
of  ivory,  made  to  represent  mouutaui -sheep  teeth.  To  the  back  of  this 
stiip  is  faj^tened  a  half-downy  featlici"  uouly  +  inches  long.  A  slender 
wooden  stick  is  stuck  into  the  strip  behind,  so  that  the  tip  reaehcB 
just  above  the  apex  of  the  cap.  To  a  initch  in  the  eml  of  this  is  tied  a 
bit  of  dressed  deerskin,  IJ  inches  hmg,  cut  into  three  strips. 

Fig.  :V.I2  (No.  SftUS  [llL'T),  fn.m  rtkiavwin)  is  an  image  neatly carve<l 
from  whale's  btine,  which  nniy  have  Iwen  meant  for  an  amulet,  or  pos- 
sil)ly  the  hamUc  of  a  drill  coitl,  as  it  is  not  new,  and  has  two  oblicpie 
holes  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  which  meet  so  as  to  form  a  longitudinal 
channel  for  a  string.  The  eyes,  nunith,  and  labn^t  holes  are  incised  ami 
iille<l  with  bhw:k  dirt.    The  total  length  is  3-.t  inches. 
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Vig.  .mi  (So.  89344  [12T3],  from  ITtkiavwIfi)  is  »  very  ftrotewmw  iinngo 
of  a  iiakiMl  iiiiiii,  nidely  caived  trom  (winpact,  rattirr  jKiniUH  tKiiii',  im- 
pi'utl^iinfud  with  oil,  liut  Hcriiped  siuootli. 
It  in  5  iuKhen  long.    Tlie  mouth  mid  eyett 
are  incisod  and  hliickent^d,  aiid  the  nix'- 
.^^  tills  siniiil.v  bi>red  out. 

lY^M  Tlifi  ivory  uarviiigs  representing  bii- 

umii  Hgiires  are  all  of  rathpi'  riidw  work- 
maiiahip.  No.  89352  [1100],  Fig.  .'J'14. 
fi-om  Niiwflk,  is  a  tnlerably  gtwil  figiirf. 
^■^  inches  long,  of  a  sitting  ntaii  hold 
iiig  nj)  hiK  lianda  hefora  his  face.  TIiih 
BpoL-iuieii  is  old  and  is  unule  of  wali-uM 
ivory  yellow  from  ag«  and  oil.  No. 
893C1  |108.'>|  fj-oin  Nawftk,  is  a  similar 
image,  .'i-S inches  long,  newly  ma<le,  with 
the  sunns  nt  the  sides,  roughly  carved  fVoin  coarse  wal 
nis  ivory.  Tlie  eyes  and  uioiith  are  InciHetl  and 
filled  witJi  dark  colored  dirt.  Fi^.  3»5  (No.  S934!l 
|980],  from  Nnwtlk)  is  an  old  image  made  of  yellow 
walnis  ivory  and  closely  resembling  the  bone  image 
(No.  89348  [1127] )  already  flgumi,  but  with  the  hands 
by  the  sideH.  It  is  2'7  inches  long  and  has  a  8triii^  i 
inches  lung  tied  into  the  channel  in  the  biM^k.  nn  sm.— Grui«.iiaB 

NoH.  81I;M«  and  89347  [990),  from  NtiwRk.  are  a  pair  i«t,-in««.-, 

of  little  men,   standing  erect,  about  2  iucbea  high, 
rather  ronghly  carved,  of  slightly  yellow  walniB  ivory.     Both  have 
large,  clumsy  feet  and  legs,  and  the  eyes,  nostrilx,  and  mouth  iiiciHvd 
_  and  filled  in  as  usual  with  dark  c<»Iiii-e<l 

dirt.  The  arms  are  in  high  I'elief.  No. 
^9340  [9Wb]  ban  his  hands  clai^iied  in 
.  Cniiit  ufhini,  whily  No.  8!W47  [9!MIh|  biia 
llifiii  <-his|icd  b.-hitid  his  biu-k.  The  leys 
or  tin-  liiller  inv  csi-iivated  on  the  inside 
ii;-  if  to  fit  it  ii]".hn  the  end  of  some  object- 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  tliia 
image  was  carved  from  the  foresbiit't  of 
;l  Kcal-dart,  and  that  the  exciivation  in 
merely  the  slot  in  the  end  of  the  hitter. 
These  two  images  are  evidently  modern, 
t>ut  do  not  appear  freshly  made.  No,  ,„'„  aenn, 
.s!);;4.'i  |]J73|  from  tTtkiavwlfi  is  a  very  nnfv..i  rrtnn 
iu<U:  itiijiyc.  :i-li  ijjfJww  long,  having  a  """""""J 
^r^-'t-iu'iMjni'i'"  ^"-''-^  small  head  and  no  arms.  It  is  soniewhiit  dis 
coliircil  walnis  ivory  and  quite  dirty,  and  though  cvi 
dciilly  ni.xlerii,  Irom  the  apiicaiiiiice  of  the  ivory,  does  not  apjiear  u 
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be  freshly  miuli;.    This  figure  is  ev<Mi  nider  in  (leuigii  than  tliost^  from 
Silteria  figured  hy  NordeuHkiolil.' 

The  beet  of  oar  luiitmn  figures  from  I'oiiit  Barioiv  «ln»w  iitach  greater 
art,  both  hi  workiiiauship  and  design,  than  those  jiist  montioned,  but 
ean  not  compare  with  the  elegant 
figures  in  the  museum  from  the 
more  aouthern  parts  of  Alaska. 
The  four  remaining  ivory  carvings 
represent  the  human  face  alone. 
No.  8!W42  |!IS3j,  Fig.  390,  from 
Nuwflk,  is  a  thick  piece  of  walrus 
ivory  3-3  inches  long  and  1*6 
wide,  carvetl  int^i  three  liumau 
faces,  a  man  in  the  middle  and  a  woman  on  eaeh  side,  Joined  to- 
gether at  the  side  of  the  lieml.  Though  the  workmanship  is  rough, 
the  faces  are  chariicteristic.  The  man  has  labrets  and  a  <airved  Utic  of 
tnttooing  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  indicating  the  8u<'cesafnl  whale- 
man, and  the  women,  the  usual  tattooing  on  the  i-liin.  The  eyes,  nos- 
trils, mouths,  labrets,  and  tattooing  are  incised  and  blackened  as  usual. 
Tliis  specimen,  though  apparently  modern,  does  not  seem  fresh  euongh 
to  have  been  made  for  sale.  The  seller  called  it  "a  man  and  his  two 
wives"  without  giving  them  any  names.  It  may  be  intended  us  a  jxir- 
trait  of  some  <-elebrated  whaleman. 

Fig.  3»7  is  one  ()f  a  i)air  of  very  rude  fiwes  {'Sa.  50523  [52]  from  Ut- 
kiavwlfi),  1 J  inches  hmg,  which  were  nnide  for  sale.  It  is  simply  a  wal- 
rns-tooth  cut  otf  s<iniirc'  on  the  ends  and  on  one  side  rudely  carved  into 
a  face,  with  the  eyes  and  mouth  incised  and  filled  in 
with  dark  colored  dirt.  1-^g.  3fl.S  (No.  K!)343  [1124J  from 
Nnwnk)  is  a  Hat  piece  of  iv4U-y  (iv  bit  of  an  old  snow 
I  shovel  edge),  4  inches  ioug  and  1-2  inches  wide,  nmglily 
(tai-vwl  and  covered  with  incised  figni-es.  The  upper 
'  edge  is  carved  into  five  heads:  First,  a  rude  bear's 
head,  with  the  eyes  and  nostrils  incised  and  blackened 
as  usual;  then  four  human  heads,  with  a  f)ic«  on  eiu-h 
side.  Th(^  front  faces  have  the  noses  and  brows  in  low 
relief  and  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  months  incised  and 
blackened;  the  back  ones  are  flat,  with  the  last  three 
'hai.1  .ii^vH'irl^i"  fPi't""'*' ''''l''f't«i'  "**  before.  At  the  end  is  a  nule  flg- 
n«flini»i.i«ti..  lire  of  a  bear,  heading  towanl  the  right,  with  the  ears 
in  reliel',  the  eyes  and  month  roughly  incised  and  blackened,  and 
the  legs  indicated  by  longlily  incised  and  bhiekeued  lines  on  the  ob- 
verse face.  Both  laces  ai«  einercd  with  rudely  incised  and  blackened 
lines. 

On  the  obverse  thercMS  a  single  vertical  line  between  each  jiair  ot 
hemls.     Below  the  bear's   Iieiid  is  a  bear  heading  toward  the  rigl^t; 
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aniler  tlio  tU-Bt  hnmaii  htwl,  »ii  umiiilc  ^rtth  r»ur  topii ;  under  the  mmviicI, 
a  "killer"  (Orra)  heading  toward  the  right;  nndnr  the  third,  two  of 
(lie  usual  couventi Dualized  wluih-s'  tailfi  auspeiidttl  from  a  cro8is-Iine; 
aud  uiider  the  last,  a  "killer"  with  visry  large  "flukes"  heiuling  toward 
the  left. 


On  the  reverse  there  are,  helow  the  bear,  h  bear  hejMiluf;  lnwiml  the 
rit,'1iti  below  eaeh  of  the  humau  heiuls  a  whale's  biil  with  Lhu  tiuken  up, 
and  under  the  bejir'rt  liead  a  bear  hoa<liug  towai-d  the  rij;ht.  ThlH  eud 
if)  jierlbrafed  with  a  large  n)UtHl  hole,  into  which  w  kuoltiHl  a  bit  ol 
deer  Hinew  alnrnt  3  inehes  long,  the  other  end  of  which  is  tied  round 
the  Juntttian  of  two  little  bowheatl  whales,  each  about  1  inch  long  and 
carved  out  of  a  Hingle  pieee  of  ivory,  head  to  head.  Thny  are  rather 
rudely  enrved  and  have  the  Hpiraeles  incised  and  blaekeue<l.  This  ol>- 
ject  ajipearH  ftoshly  made,  but  {terliap^  eommemorat«s  the  exploits  of 
aoine  four  hunters.  It  was  purchased  along  with  other  objeets  and  it« 
history  was  not  learned  at  the  time. 

Perhaps  the  best  iniiigc  of  a  poliir  beur  in  No.  S'.trMi  1 12.'»2],  Fig.  300, 
fiiini  Htkiavwlu,  whieh  is 
<!  Ti  i  1 1'  eliaraeteristie.  It 
rciux'.seiits  the  bciir  stand- 
ing and  was  carved  out  of 
soft,  pniy  soapstone  with 
a  kuiti',  and  linished  off 
smoothly  with  a  tih>.  It 
is  4  ineiies  long.  No. 
80.J71  [llfift],  from  Nu- 
wftk,  is  a  very  rude  Hat 
soapstone  bear,  1-9  in- 
ches long,  in  prolile,  showing  osily  one  fore  and  one  bind  leg.  It  was 
made  lor  sale,  liut  Nik  S!l"(7f>  |0<iti|,  fn)ni  the  same  village,  whicli  is  almost 
e3gictly  like  tliis,  tlumgh  smaller,  is  <)ld.  No.  8»r>74  [1027],  fn)m  Nuwflk, 
is  tlie  gypsum  carving  of  u  bear,  above  referred  to,  which  is  very  like 
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tlie  prectMling  two  specimens.     It  is  2'5  inches  lonj^  and  has  a  hirge 
tail  and  hirge  ehinisy  legs. 

No.  89578  [1051  J,  Fig.  40(>,  from  lJtkiav\\in,  is  a  thin  profile  figure  of 
a  polar  bear,  made  by  flaking  from  dark  gray  flint.  It  is  1*4  inches 
long,  and  the  tiiil  is  disproportionately  long. 
The  si)eeimen  does  not  appear  to  be  new,  and 
was  perhaps  intended  for  an  amulet,  like  the 
flint  whales  already  mentioned. 

The  only  bone  figure  of  a  bear  in  the  collec- 
tion, No.  89335  [1275],  Fig.  401a,  from  Utkiav- 
wln,  is  very  (jrude.  It  has  a  very  long,  slim  body  ^'"-  4oo.-Boar  flaker  from  flint, 
and  neck,  and  short,  slender  legs.  The  mouth,  eyes,  and  nostrils  are 
incised  and  are  blackened  as  usual.  The  carving  is  rudely  done,  but 
tlie  specimen,  wliich  was  made  for  sale,  has  been  scraped  smooth.  It  is 
5.5  inches  long,  and  made  of  whale's  bone,  soaked  in  oil  to  make  it 
appear  old. 

Fig.  40U  (No.  89471  [997],  from  UtkiavwTn)  is  tiw  end  of  scmie  old 
implement,  0  inches  long,  one  end  of  which  is  carvc^l  into  a  rather  rude 
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bear's  liead,  with  the  (»ars,  nostrils,  outline  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
vibrissie  incised  and  blackened.  Sky-blue  glass  beads  are  inlaid  for 
the  eyes  and  bits  of  tooth  for  the  canine  tusks.  On  the  throat  is  a 
a  conventional  figure  with  two  "  circles  and  dots,"  all  incised  and 
bUwkened.  The  carving  is  freshly  done,  but  soiled,  to  make  it  look 
old. 

The  three  newly  ma<le  ivory  bears  are  all  nquvscMited  standing  and 
are  quite  chara<*t<»ristic.  All  have  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth  incised 
and  blackened.  Fig.  40LV/  (No.  89:i37  [1274],  from  UtkiavwTn)  is  the 
best  in  execution.  It  is  nia<le  of  whit(»  ivory  and  is  3-3  inches  long. 
No.  50524,  [92],  from  Nuvvuk,  is  a  small  bear,  1'7  inches  long,  not  quite 
so  \viA\  carved,  and  disproportionally  long-legged.  The  left  hind  leg 
has  been  broken  oft'  close  to  the  body  and  doweled  on  with  a  wooden 
l)eg.  Another  little  bear  from  Nuwftk  (No.  89841  [992])  is  still  more 
rudely  carved,  but  closely  resembles  the  preceding. 
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A  lurjrcr  viirviiig,  mtUor  niHghly  extriitwl  (Nii.  Rlt.'tW  (HHW),  ftiim 
Nuwfik),  rL'iirtwMiiitJs  n  .HUiidin^  bear  3*2  iiiclien  luiijr,  ImliHitg  a  whale 
CTosswiMe  in  his  moiitli.  The  whale  in  a  separata  piw^f.  1ii?l<i  <ii  liy  a 
wooden  peg  drivpM  through  the  he»r'«  hiwer  Jaw.  This  itjHH^iniwii  in 
iitiwly  injuh'  t'loni  rath«r  coai-so  walniis  ivory. 

Fig.  H)-Jb  (X.I.  8it3-10  [!)53],  from  TTtliiavwtS)  i«  »  vfiry  ancient  ivory 
image  of  ii  bc«r.  3-1  inclies  long.  w\ihih  was  evidently  inten<l«i  for  an 
aniuk>t,  lui  there  i»  a  stout  hig  on  the  belly,  intw  which  hto  bon^I  two 
ohliqne  holi>a,  so  a»  h)  innke  a  longitudinal  rhanncJ  fur  a  string.  Into 
thin  in  kuottt'd  a  stout  cord  of  loonely  twisted  sinew.  Tliu  exivrution  of 
the  imajie  is  particmlarly  g<HHl,  but  tiiu  doHign  is  very  rude.  The  Mpeci- 
nieii  ia  tto  liiii-ient  tiiat  thtt  ivory  of  whieti  it  li*  inttde  has  boimrae  almimt 
black. 

No.  56528ffl  [.Hki)  fiijiti  Utkiavwlil  i»  a  walrus  tooth,  l-fi  inrhes  long, 
carved  into  the  sliajm  of  a  bear's  hciwl.  Botli  diwign  and  execution  ai-e 
very  rade.  Light  blue  ghiMS 
liemln  are  inlaid  for  the  eyes, 
antl  the  noKtrils  and  outline 
of  the  mouth  arc  iueimtd  and 
lilled  in  with  bltw-k  dirt,  tt 
was  made  for  sale,  A  still 
more  rude  car^'iug,  ahio  made 
for  (tale,  is  No.  5CS2S,  from 
{'tkfavn'ln,  which  is  an  old 
and  wcatheiwl  canine  t«K>tli  of 
the  jmlar  hcur,  with  tlic  point 
IVmhly  whittled  so  as  to  look 
Honiething  like  a  boar's  hewL 
Two  sky-bine  glass  beads  are 
iiiluid  t«»  reprewent  the  eyes 
and  one  for  the  no.te,  and  the 
iiioulli  is  iucistrd  and  bhi'Ckeiioil. 
[1  favorite  Nnbjcct  for  rciircsentjition. 
Icscribi'd  shows  tliiit  it  occurs  very 
iiiifd  only  three  images  of  this  ani- 
vory,  all  small  and  very  rude,  both 
>  all  newly  niadc.  The  best  image 
is  shown  ill  I-'ig.  4ll.i<(  (Ni..  S!i;t;(.i  |i:fS4|trom  ITtkiavwIn).  This  is  2-;t 
irii'lics  long  aiid  made  of  coarse  walrns  ivory.  The  hciul  is  rather 
giMKl,  tint  the  h(Mly  simply  tapers  to  a  broken  point.  A  bit  of 
w.n«l  is  inlaid  for  tlie  left  eye,  hut  the  right  is  nuTcIy  i-eiireseiited 
by  a  hole. 

Fig.  40;(/*  (No. 8113:51  [101)7],  from  ITtkiavwIn} isoxceedingly  rude.  The 
eyes,  nostrils,  iiiLd  mouth  are  incised  and  blackened  as  usual,  and  the 
vibi'issa;  ("whiskers")  ai'e  represented  by  rat  lier  large  iiaiudpits  <ui  the 
snout,  also  filled  in  witli  black  diit.     It  is  L'-U  inches  long,  and  api)ears 


Till-  walrus  does  not  a]ipear  to  hi 
The  iiart  of  the  collection  alrwely 
seldom  as  a  decoration,  and  we  ob 
inal,  OIK'  in  soapstonc  and  two  in 
in  di-sign  and  exccntioii.     Tli<-y  a 
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to  have  been  dipped  in  tlie  oil-backet  to  make  it  look  old.  Both  the 
images  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  rude 
carvings  of  walrases 
from  Siberia  figured  by 
NordenskiQld.'  No. 
89670  [1271]  from  Nu- 
wQk  is  of  soapstone,  2 
inches  long,  with  tusks 
rudely  carved  from  wal- 
rus ivory.  The  head  ia 
but  roughly  indicated, 
while  the  body  is  shajMid 
like  a  slug,  and  is  bifid 
at  the  pointed  end  to 
represent  the  hind  flip- 
pers. The  eyes  and  nos- 
trils are  roughly  incised. 

The  seal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  u  favorite  object  for  artistic  represen- 
tation. It  is  seen  often,  as  already  described,  as  a  decoration  on  vari- 
ous implements,  especially  the  drag  lines,  generally  in  a  very  charac- 
teristic shape,  and  the  five  seal  images  in  the  collection  are  excellent  in 
design  and  execution.     Almost  all  are  decidedly  superior  to  those  from 
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PitlekaJ,  figured  by  Nordenskiiild.'  All  are  newly  made  except  No. 
89737  [857fl].  Fig.  W-tix,  from  XTtkiavwIfi,  which  is  4-2  inches  long,  and 
made  of  spruce,  very  old,  weathered,  and  discolored  with  dirt  and  grease. 
It  is  nicely  carved  and  scraped  smooth,  and  is  very  good  in  its  general 
proportions,  though  the  details  are  not  represented  as  in  the  other 
images. 
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The  best  tigura  (No.  8!)3;i0  [ftlOJ  figure*!  in  the  Point  Barrow  Kept. 
EthDol.,  PI.  V,  Fiy.B,  from  Utkiavwlil)  is  carved  from  walnin  ivory  tiad 
is  4-3  iauhes  long.  It  represents  a  male  rough  seal,  aud  is  ex(^e«diiig1y 
at'«iirate  and  highly  finished.  The  lower  jaw  is  perforated  and  a  bit  of 
sinew  thread  tied  in  to  represent  the  drag  line.  8niall  red  g!a«»  beads 
with  white  iienters  are  inlaid  for  the  eyes.  The  other  three  are  all  of 
bone  and  represent  dead  male  seals  stretched  on  their  baeks  with  the 
dragline  in  their  Jaw  an  tliey  arc  dragged  home. 

No.  .W579  |75|,  Fig.  4Mb,  from  Utkiavwln,  is  5-7  inches  long,  and 
very  smoothly  ojvrved  from  walrus  Jaw  bone,  with  n»und  bits  of  wood 
inlaid  for  the  eyes.  The  iiro]H>rtion8  are  excellent,  but  tlie  details  are 
not  strongly  brought  out.  This  specimen  is  a  little  older  than  the  n^st, 
and  may  have  been  an  amulet  for  good  hick  in  seal  catching.  The 
other  two  are  of  compact  whit©  bone,  perhaps  that  of  tlje  reindeer. 

JJo.  8i);}31  [1143],  from  atkiavwln,  is  3-4  inches  long,  and  has  the 
breast  and  back  fiatt«ned  and  the  flippers  in  high  relief.  The  aims, 
genital  opening,  and  cyan 
arc  incised,  the  latter  two 
tilled  in,  as  usual,  with 
black  dirt.  The  drag  line 
is  of  sinew  braid  and  has 
an  ivory  cylinder  slipped 
over  it. 

No.  8!l.i28  |1107],  from 
[itkiavwlfi,  is  the  itooreet 
in  design.  It  is  5*(i  inches 
long  and  has  the  neck  bent 
up  lui  in  dragging.  The 
biwk  of  a  freshly  caught 
seal  is  always  somewhat  flattenml  by  dragging  it  over  the  ice,  and 
this  llatteninf,'  is  very  much  exaggerated  in  this  carving  by  the  natural 
shape  of  the  bone.  The  fore  flippers  arc  in  high  relief,  with  three 
tees  to  each  flijtper,  cohtred  round  the  edge  witli  re<l  oclier.  The  tips 
of  the  hind  flipper.s  are  Joined  together,  and  earli  has  only  two  toes. 
The  eyes,  genital  opening,  and  thesix)ts  on  the  back  and  belly  are  indi- 
cated by  shallow  round  pits  colored  with  red  oclier.  The  drag  line  is 
a  double  bit  of  sinew  braid,  which  has  on  it  two  ivory  cylinders,  one 
ornamented  with  an  incisc<l  pattern. 

We  found  but  »  single  figure  of  the  beluga,  whicli  is  snch  a  favorite 
subject  for  Eskimo  artists  farther  south.  This  is  the  gyi'f'uin  carving 
already  mentioned  (No.  8!r»73  [KtlO],  Fig.  H)r>,  from  Nuwilk).  It  is  3-r> 
inches  long  and  is  very  chanicteristic,  thiuigh  rather  short  in  proportion 
to  its  girth.     It  wuh  neatly  carved  with  a  knife. 

The  "bow-liead"  whale  (liahena  mysticetus),  is  a  very  favorite  sub- 
ject, appearing  (»ft«n  as  a  decoration  and  represented  by  21  carvings. 
Three  of  these  are  of  wood,  very  much  I'esembling  in  design  and  exe- 
cution the  harpoon  boxes  already  described.    They  are  all  very  old,  and 
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perhaps  were  charms  to  be  carried  in  the  boat  to  secure  good  luck  in 
wlialmg.  No.  *I736  [STtlb],  Fift.  40ti,  from  Utkiavwiu,  is  perhaps  the 
best  proiwrtioned  of  these  figures,  thong)!  the  ooly  details  represented 
are  the  flukes  (which  are  broken),  and  tlie  incised  spiracles.  It  is  5-4 
inches  long  and  made  of 
spruce  or  hemlock,  stained 
almost  black  by  dirt, 
grease,  and  weathering.  A 
long  string  of  sinew  braid 
is  tied  roand  the  "small." 
No.  89735  [1((36]  from 
Utkiavwin,  is  also  a  rather 
well  proportioned  figure, 
rude  in  execution,  with  no 
details  carved  out  excei)t 
the  flukes,  one  of  wliich  is  broken.  An  angular  bit  of  iron  pyrites  is 
iidatd  to  represent  the  letl  eye,  and  a  .similar  piece  appears  to  have  been 
lost  from  the  right  eye.  The  anus  is  represented  by  a  light  blue  glass 
bead  inlaid  in  the  belly.  It  is  S-S  inches  long  and  made  of  soft  wood, 
probably  cottonwood,  weathered  suid  stained  to  a  dark  brown.  It  is 
very  old  and  much  chipped  and  cracked.  Two  small  oblique  holes  in 
the  middle  of  the  back  make  a  transverse  channel  for  a  string.  This 
specimen  was  said  by  the  man  who  sold  it  to  have  been  dug  up  among 
the  niins  of  one  of  the  old  houses  in  the  village. 

No.  89734  [987j  fi'om  Nuwtik,  is  12  inches  long,  very  broad  in  pr«i>or- 
tion  to  its  length,  and  rather  rude  in  design,  with  n,  Hat  belly,  though 


Fia.  106,— WooiIrD 


neatly  carved  and  scnipcd  smooth.  The  spuacles  and  the  outline  of 
the  month  are  incised  and  little  angular  bit«  of  bn>wn  quartz  are  inlaid 
for  the  eyes.  Both  flukes  have  been  split  off  and  part  of  the  right 
fluke  has  been  fastened  on  again  with  a  single  wooden  treenail.  It  isof 
spnicc  or  hemlock  and  has  weathered  to  a  brown  color. 

Fig.  407  (No.  895C1  [li^it]  from  Utkisivwln)  represents  the  best  image 
of  a  whale  in  the  collection.  It  is  very  well  pro t>ortionod,  though  per- 
liaps  a  little  clumsy  about  the  flukes,  witii  the  external  details  correctly 
represented.  It  is  4-5  inches  long,  neatly  carved  from  soapstone, 
scrapc/l  smooth  and  oiled.  It  was  made  for  sale.  There  are  five  other 
round  soapstone  carvings  of  whales  in  the  collection,  but  none  so  good 
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M  Mb  except  a  trttio  one  frnm  Nairak,  (No.  flOTrflS  |WW|}  3  inches  luo^ 
which  U  almofit  an  exact  miiiintare  or  the  |>rc(-Mlitig.  TIim  speciroeii  is 
twt  new.  FifT-  40H  (Ni'.  HOCU;  |l:!0~j  rnim  I'tkiavwlQ)  id  n  rade/«f 
repmwiilAlinn  uf  i(  wlialtt  Mtiu  frum  nbove.    It  U5-2  inrlii^  Untgtmd 


rr  Inugacif  « 


roughly  wl.ittled  <nil  uf  thv  l»otti«n  of  an  wM  .flouv  i><>t.  The  flippera 
are  l.irge  hu<1  vlnniKv,  hhiI  iJii;  HjiimclcM  Klij^htty  inuiaed.  The  apecimen 
ai>|>OArH  t^lfoold,  n>4(!tH!Ha  KiiDilarcine  l^nm  Nuwfik  (No.  89559  [118Sa]]. 
N«.  Wl.558  [12e6|  fnim  tltkiavwia,  and  No.  89572  from  Nuwflk,  both 
fiat  iniagen,  are  carelessly  made 
for  Male.  The  latter  is  simply 
u  representation  in  Boapstone 
of  the  conventional  "  whalers 
fail"  with  the  "small"  cat  off 
to  mi  tinffiilar  point.  No.  89325 
\Um]  from  UtkiavwTn  is  a 
clnmity,  broad  wlialo  w-ith  a  flat  belly,  4-1  iueliea  long,  freshly  carved 
from  whale's  bone,  and  Hoaked  in  oil  to  make  it  lf»ok  old.  The  eyes, 
Kpiraeleii,  and  outline  of  the  month  are  inclFied  and  filled  in  with  dark 
oil  leoB. 

None  of  the  ivory  carvings  of  wbalon  have  any  special  artistic  merit. 
Fig.  40!t  (No.  89323  \W24a]  from  Nuwuk)  is  the  best  of  these.  It  is  a 
little  Iwtter  in  design  and  cwcntion  than  the  preceding,  which  it  re- 
sembles t^on  side  rably.  It  is  the  female  of  a  i»air  of  little  whales  made 
of  old  brown  walrus  ivory,  which  is  much  cracke<l.  The  male  did'ers 
from  the  female  only  in  the  shajic  of  the  external 
sexual  organs,  the  male  having;  a  little  n>nnd  pit 
and  the  leniale  a  b>ng  sulcus.  This,  as  well  as  the 
eyes,  spinides,  and  outline  of  the  mouth,  is  incised  ""''"'■ 

and  filial  in  with  dark  colored  dirt.  The  female  is  34  inches  long,  the 
male  (No.  89324  [10L'4i|)  O-l  inch  longer.  These  si»wimens  appear  to  be 
quite  ancient. 

Fig.  410  (No.  89.32(1  (108fi|  from  Nuwflk)  is  very  long  and  slender— 
4-3  inches  long  and  only  0-7  inch  wide— with  the  belly  perfectly  flat, 
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but  otherwise  a  very  good  representation,  neatly  carved.  The  flukes 
in  particular  are  especially  well  done, 
and  the  flippers  are  in  high  relief. 
The  eyes,  the  spiracles,  and  the  out- 
line of  the  mouth  are  incised  and  the 
first  blackened.  The  material  is  a 
rather  poor  quality  of  walrus  ivory, 
about  half  "core.''  The  specimen 
was  made  for  sale.  No.  89327  [991] 
from  Nuwtlk  was  also  made  for  sale. 
It  is  a  little  whale  1*6  inches  long, 
rudely  carved  in  walrus  ivory. 

Fig.  411  (No.  56619  [m\  from  Ut- 
kiavwTn)  represents  a  pair  of  little 
whales,  each  carved  from  a  walrus 
tooth,    which    probably    served    for         Fiu.4ii.-Pair»fimie  ivory  wii«ieH. 

buttons  or  toggles  of  some  sort,  though  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing 
such  objects  in  use.    The  belly  of  each  is  flat  and  has  in  the  middle  a 

stout  lug  perforated  with  a  transverse  eye,  and  they  are 
^k^^  tied  together  by  a  piece  of  thong  about  14  inches  long. 
^SHW  They  are  quite  well  designed  and  executed,  but  rather 
^  "stumpy''  in  outline,  with  the  outline  of  the  mouth  and 

the  spiracles  incised  and  blackened,  and  little  round 
bits  of  tooth  inlaid  for  eyes.  In  the  middle  Of  the  back 
of  each  was  inlaid  a  siQallblue  glass  bead,  which  still  re- 
mains in  one  of  them.  They  are  old  and  dirty  and  somewhat  chipped 
about  the  flukes. 

Fig.  412  (No.  89567  [904]  from  Nuwtik)  represents  an  imaginary 
quadruped  2*5  in- 
ches long,  with  a 
short,  thick  body  and 
legs,  no  ne(*k,  and  a 
human  head,  with  the 
eyes  and  mouth  in- 
cised. It  is  roughly 
carved  from  liglit 
gray  soapstone,  and 
ground  pretty 
smooth.  This  figure 
is  not  new,  and  has 
probably  connected 

with  it  some  story  which  we  did  not  succeed  in  learning.  The  seller 
called  it  an  "  old  man."  No.  89332  [994]  from  Nuwiik,  is  a  fanciful 
monst(?r,  4-2  inches  long,  carved  in  ivory.  It  has  a  human  head  with 
the  tusks  of  a  walrus,  the  body,  tail,  and  flippers  of  a  seal,  with  human 
arms.  The  hands,  each  of  which  has  four  fingers,  clasp  some  round 
object  against  the  belly.    It  is  not  old,  but  apparently  was  not  made 


Fia.412.-SoBp- 
stoDe  image  of 
imaginary  ani- 
mal. 
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for  tbe  markpt.     It  wafioallnl  a  "walrus  man  ^  btitir^did  oot  Ivani 

wlii'tlier  it  WUH  mnijily  a  fnitcj-  li^nre  nr  wlietlirr  there  was  any  story 

coniietlnl  tritli  It. 

Pig.  413  (Ku.  tmSit  fllOl]  fh>iu  XiiwRlc) U  another  moiiKtAr,  3-9  indieH 

lonji,  carvti!  Ii<   ivdry.     It  Iiiis  a  flsir*  ln-nd  witli  large  canine  teeth, 

iiiid  anenrstNkdy,tnil, 
mid  blud  l)i|iiM.Tt(. 
The  eyeK,  nostrils, 
(^pll  xlitM,  tlie  ontliiies 
of  the  tttti,  and  the 
toc«,  of  which  there 
lire  six  on  each  flip- 
Fia.m.— Ivory ..oii.kk.iiWxwlih-*!  l>«r,  are  ineised  and 

tilaokenetl.     A  row  of 

nineteen  ninall  ronnd  [litn,  tillul  tvith  ftai'k  (^nloiHil  dirt  runs  uearly 

straight  from  the  uape  tn  the  tail. 
Fig.  414  (No.«93a!(  [10!»)  from  Nnwtik)  is  a  newly  made  ivory  flgnre, 

wliicii  is  interesting  from  it«  reM>niblaner  to  one  of  the  fabulous  anioialn 

which  llgurc  in  the  Greenland  legenilH.     It  Ik  4  inches  long  and  i-epre- 

MentH  a  long-necked  bearwitli  ten  legs,  au  animal  which  the  maker  gave 

uH  to    understand    had.  once 

been   neen   at  Point  Barrow. 

The  resemblance  of  this  ani- 
mal to  the  "  kiliopak  "  m-  •'  kilif- 

vak"of  the  Greenland  stories, 

which  is  described  an  "an  ani- 
mal with  8ix  or  even  ten  feet " ' 

is  quite  striking. 

Fig.  415  (No.  89723  [1084] 

from  Nuwflk)  is  another  rep 

ii'sentation  of  the  giant  wlm 

liiilds  a  whale  in  ciu;li  IijiikI. 

lie  was  called  in  this  inataiici' 

"  KaiOasu,"  and  not  "  Kik^nii 

go,*'     This  image    in    carved 

fioin  very  old  |>ale  brown  wiil 

rns  ivory,  and   is  2-;i  inches 

high.      A    transverse  incised 

line  a<Toss  each  check  from  the 


S  of  the  nose,  hidicates  the  wliale- 
n)an's  tattoo  mark  of  the  I-Iiistern  fasliion.  The  image  is  ancient,  but  is 
mounted  in  a  socket  in  the  middle  of  a  newly  made  womlen  stand, 
which  has  a  broad  border  of  red  oclier  and  a  broad  streak  of  the  same 
jiiiiiit  along  each  diameter. 

Fig,  4H;  (No.  Hll3;}(i  [i;t«9])  is  a  curious  piece  of  carving,  which  Nika- 
wd;du  said  he  found  in  oncof  tlie  ruined  houses  on  the  river  Kalugnia. 
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The  carving  is  well  executed  and  leally  seems  to  be  old,  altbongli  it 
liiiK  evidently  been  retonched  in  a  good  many  places.  It  is  made  from 
ail  irregularly  flattened  bit  of  reindeer  antler,  3-C  incliea  long,  blackened 
by  the  weather  on  the  flat  surfaces,  and  represents  an  animal  with  fuur 
legs,  which  appear  to  bo 
dog's  legH,  and  at  each  end 
what  appears  to  be  a  dog's 
'head.  One  of  these  is 
smaller  than  the  other  and 
both  have  the  ears  in  re- 
lief, and  the  eyes,  nostrils, 
and  outlines  of  the  mouth 
inrised. 

Fig.  417  (No.  6U520  [85] 
from  Nuwflk)  is  a  fanci- 
ful object  made  .'"olely  for 
the  market  It  consists  of  the  rudely  carved  hea<I  of  some  carnivo- 
rous animal,  made  of  ivory,  and  2-fi  inches  long,  fltted  to  the  broad 
end  of  a  Hat-pointed  wooden  liaiidle,  ])aiut«d  red.  The  head  vaa  called 
a  "dog",  but  it  looks  more  like  a  bear.  Small  bits  of  wood  are  inlaid 
for  the  eyes,  and  tlie  outline  of  tlie  mouth  is  deeply  iucised  and  colored 
with  red  ocher,  having  bitsof  white  ivory  inlaid  to  represent  the  canine 
teeth.  The  ears,'  nostrils,  vibrissa;,  and  hairs  on  the  muzzle  are  in- 
dicated by  blackened  incisions.     There  is  an  ornamented  collar  rouud 


ia.-i)nitLij<'.ii<'juie<: 


the  neck,  t^  which  is  joined  a  conventional  pattern  of  triangular  form  on 
the  thniat,  and  a  somewhat  Kiuiiliir  pattern  on  the  top  of  the  head 
between  the  ears. 

One  of  the  natives  at  Utkiavwln,  in  May,  1882,  conceived  the  fancy  of 
smoothing  oB'  the  tip  of  a  walrus  tusk  into  the  shape  of  a  pyramid, 
surmounted  by  a  little  t-onicnl  rap  and  ornamenting  it  with  incised 
figures,  which  lie  colored  with  red  ocher.  it  appears  to  have  been 
purely  an  individual  fancy,  as  it  has  no  utility,  nor  are  such  objects 
made  by  the  Kskimo  elsewhere,  as  t»r  as  I  know.  Having  succeeded 
in  Hudiug  a  sale  for  this  object,  either  he  or  one  of  his  friends,  I  do  not 


tiiitriNlil[i  in  ijiiili'  rmlt'.,  hijiI  ihi- 
Uu*1fiU'il  oil  with  It  woihIcii  dowc;). 


u])  him  b<!4Mi  broken  oR'  and  ueiitly 
Till!  ..tli»;r,  Fig.  4VM,  4106  (No.  5G529 
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Fig.  420  (No.  89741  [1012]  from  Nuwtlk)  is  an  ivory  cross  16*5  inches 
long.  The  cross  is  ornamented  by  incised  rings  and  dots  colored 
with  red  ocher.  The  shaft  of  the  cross  is  surmounted  by  a  female 
human  head  neatly  carved  from  soapstone,  fastened  on  by  a  lashing  of 
smew  braid,  which  passes  througli  a  transverse  hole  in  the  head  and 
round  the  crosspiece.  No.  89742  [1091],  also  from  NuwiH[,  closely  re- 
sembles the  preceding,  but  is  shghtly  shorter 
and  has  a  four-sided  shaft.  The  head,  more- 
over, which  is  made  of  bone,  represents  a  man, 
as  is  shown  by  the  little  pita,  which  indicate  the 
labrets.  The  cheeks  and  crown  of  the  head  are 
colored  slightly  red  with  red  ocher. 

The  ingenious  Yoksa,  so  often  mentioned, 
made  the  first  image  and  brought  it  down  for 
sale.  All  he  could  or  would  tell  us  about  it 
was  that  it  was  "tun&'ktftp  kuni'a,"  "A  kuni'a 
(jargon  for  woman)  of  soapstone."  The  suc- 
cessftil  sale  of  this  first  cross  encouraged  him 
to  make  the  second,  but  we  saw  no  others  be- 
fore or  after.  Other  natives  who  saw  these 
objects  only  laughed.  The  whole  may  be  simply 
a  fanciful  doll,  perhaps  meant  for  a  caricature, 
the  shaft  representing  the  body,  and  the  cross- 
piece  the  outstretched  arms.  The  object  is 
very  suggestive  of  a  crucifix,  and  there  is  a 
bare  possibility  that  the  maker  may  have  seen 
something  of  the  sort  in  the  possession  of  some 
of  the  eastern  natives  who  have  been  visited 
by  a  missionary  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church 
(Father  Petitot). 

Under  the  head  of  works  of  art  may  properly 
be  included  No.  89823  [1130],  from  UtkiavwTn. 
This  is  the  skeleton  of  the  jaws  of  a  polar  bear, 
cut  off  just  back  of  the  nose,  neatly  sewed  up 
in  a  piece  of  sealskin  with  the  hair  out,  so  as 
to  leave  uncovered  only  the  tips  of  the  jaw- 
bones and  the  canine  teeth.     This  specimen 
was  put  up  by  the  same  quick-witted  young 
native  after  his  removal  from  Nuwtlk  to  Utki- 
avwin,  evidently  in  imitation  of  the  work  of 
preparing  specimens  of  natural  history,  which 
he  had  seen  done  at  the  station.    For  the  same         ^'**-  *2o.-ivory  doii. 
reason  he  dried  and  carefully  preserved  in  a  little  box  whittled  out  of 
a  block  of  wood  and  tied  up  with  sinew  a  little  fresh-water  sculpin 
(Cottus  quadricornis),  which  he  had  caught  at  Kulugrua  (No.  89536 
[11451). 
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I  regret  lauiib  that  wo  did  not  save  and  briug  Louie  imy  of  tlie  pencil 
dr.iwing8  ma^le  by  these  people.  The  ehildren  especially  were  anxioiui 
to  get  lead  pent^ils,  and-mtide  themselves  i-ather  a  nuisance  by  covering 
the  painted  walls  of  the  observatory  with  scrawls  uf  ships  and  various 
other  objet'tB,  perhaps  rather  more  accurately  done  than  they  would 
have  been  by  white  children  of  the  8a.me  age.  Tlie  style  of  the  figunis 
ou  the  hunting  scoi'es  alreudy  described,  however,  is  very  like  tliat  of  the 
pencil  drawings,' 

DOMESTIC  LIFE, 

AfarHnge. — As  far  as  we  could  leam,  the  marriage  relation  was  en- 
tered upon  generally  from  reasons  of  interest  or  convenience,  with  very 
little  regard  tor  affexitiou,  as  wc  understand  it,  though  there  often  ap 
peared  to  be  a  warm  attachment  between  married  peopla  A  man  de- 
sires to  obtain  a  wife  who  will  perform  her  household  duties  well  and 
fuithfully,  and  will  be  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  companion,  while 
he  often  plans  to  marry  into  a  rich  or  influential  family.  The  wonmn, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  desire  »  husband  who  is  industrious  and 
a  good  hunter.  There  were,  nevertheless,  some  indications  that  real 
love  matches  sometimes  took  place.  Marriages  are  usually  arranged  by 
the  parents  of  the  contracting  partiet^,  sometimes  when  the  principals 
are  mere  childreu.  We  knew  of  one  case  when  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty  two  offered  himself  as  the  prospective  husband  of  a  girl  of  eigiit 
or  ten,  when  she  should  reach  a  marriageable  age.  This  practice  of 
child  betrothal  seems  to  be  practically  universal  among  the  Eskimo 
everywhere.' 

Dr.  Simpson,  in  describing  the  ma.rriage  customs  at  Point  Barrow, 
says: 

The  usniil  osae  is,  Uiat  us  bood  aa  the  young  man  dasireti  b  purtuer  and  U  Able  to 
BUppurt  one,  his  motlier  aulFuts  a  girl  according  tu  berJudgUHtiil  or  faucy,  and  iuvitea 
faer  to  the  hnt,  nhere  Hb«  flrnt  tukes  tlie  part  of  a  "kivgsk"  or  derrant,  having  all 
the  cooking  and  ntliiT  kildioii  duties  to  jmifcinn  diirinji  l.be  day,  niui  returns  to  hur 
home  at  night.  If  bi-r  rniidiii't  provw  Hatisfurliiry,  nhe  ia  further  invited  to  bceouie 
a  nieiulier  nf  the  fiiiiiily.' 

We  only  knew  this  to  be  done  on  one  occasion;  and  on  the  contrary 
knew  of  several  cases  where  the  bridegroom  iK'came  a  member  of  the 
wife's  family. 

One  youth,  who  had  had  his  lips  pierced  for  the  labretsjust  previ- 
ously to  our  arrival,  was,  we  soon  learned,  betrothed  to  a  young  girl 
at  Nuwfik.  This  girl  frequently  came  down  from  Nuwilk  and  visited 
her  lover's  family,  staying  several  days  aC  a  time,  but  wo  could  not 

>CuDiI«retheHn  Willi  trunli-UHkiiilcrn  lij.'iire>inf  "Cliiikch' •Iniwtnpt,  Vvgn,  ni\.2,  ]>p.  IX>.  13.t.  TIik 
lntt<Tan>n>inpl«td.vKsklmolu<'liikravh-r. 

•l^mipaiv Cnuilz, \-ol. I. p. I5»  (Omulauill;  Kiiin1ien.CDntrlbntloiia.t>.IB((CnnibFrliui<IGn1f);  Hall, 
Arcllv  K«tiwch«<.  p.  A6T  (Hntnii  Lniid) :  Furry.  2iid  \ojtKi:  p.SX  (Fiiry  aiul  Hocla StniiUI ;  Stiiwiilkil, 
Si'l^»'.  vi>1. 4.  Ho.  a*,  p.  .-1)4  iKIaR  William'K  Land)  i  Oildcr.  Scliwiitka'R  SMR^h.  p.  ^'.a  (IIiiilNrni'>i 
llu.vl:  VrankKii.  First  Rip.,  vul.  2,  p.  41  «;litHtertluUl!a1()t)  i  llwper.  Teuta,  eLu.,  p.  an  (I>laver  Uuy)  i 
yiinlc'ii-kiglil,  Vi'KH,  vul.  2.  p.  20  (PltlukuJ). 
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discover  that  she  was  treated  as  a  servant.  She  went  with  them  to 
the  spripg  deer  hunt,  but  we  were  distinctly  given  to  understand  that 
the  young  couple  would  not  be  married  till  after  the  return  from  this 
hunt,  and  that  no  intercourse  would  take  place  between  them  before 
that  time.  When  the  season  came  for  catching  reindeer  fawns,  the 
couple  started  ofif  together,  with  sled  and  dogs  and  camp  equipage  in 
pursuit  of  them,  and  always  afterwards  were  considered  as  man  and 
wife. 

Most  of  the  marriages  took  place  before  we  heard  of  them,  so  that 
we  liiid  no  opportunity  for  learning  what  ceremony,  if  any,  occurred  at 
the  time.  Some  of  the  party,  however,  who  went  over  to  make  a  visit 
at  Utkiavwln  one  evening,  foaud  the  house  full  of  people,  who  were 
singing  and  dancing,  and  were  told  that  this  was  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage of  the  daughter  of  the  himse.  Marriage  ceremonies  appear  to 
be  rare  among  the  Eskimo.  A  pretended  abduction,  with  the  consent 
of  the  parents,  is  spoken  of  ])y  Bessels  at  Smith  Sound*  and  Egede  in 
Greenland  (p.  142),  and  Kumlicn  was  informed  that  certain  ceremonies 
were  sometimes  practi(*ed  at  Cumberland  Gulf.^  Elsewhere  I  have  not 
bei»n  able  to  find  any  reference  to  the  subject.  A  man  usually  selects  a 
wife  of  about  his  own  age,  but  reasons  of  interest  sometimes  lead  to  a 
great  disparity  of  age  between  the  two.  I  do  not  recollect  any  case 
where  an  old  man  hiid  a  wife  very  much  younger  than  himself,  but  we 
knew  of  several  men  who  had  married  widows  or  divorced  women  old 
enough  to  be  their  mothers,^  and  in  one  remarkable  case  the  bride  was 
a  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  the  husband  a  lad  apparently  not 
over  thirteen,  who  could  barely  have  reached  the  age  of  puberty. 

This  couple  were  married  late  in  the  winter  of  1882-'83,  and  immedi- 
ately started  ofif  to  the  rivers,  deer  hunting,  where  the  young  husband 
was  very  successful.  Tliis  union,  however,  api>eared  to  have  been  dis- 
solved in  the  summer,  as  I  believe  the  girl  was  living  with  another  and 
older  man  when  we  left  the  station.  In  this  case,  the  husband  came 
to  live  with  the  wife's  family. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  Eskimo,  most  of  the  men  content  them- 
selves with  one  wife,  though  a  few  of  the  wealthy  men  have  two  each. 
I  do  not  recollect  over  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  two  villages  who  hsid 
more  than  one  wife  each,  and  one  of  these  dismissed  his  younger  wife 
during  our  stJiy.  We  never  heard  of  a  case  of  more  than  two  wives. 
As  well  as  we  could  Judge,  the  marriage  bond  wsvs  regarded  simply  as 
a  contract  entered  into  by  the  agreement  of  the  contracting  parties 
and,  without  any  formal  ceremony  of  divorce,  easily  dissolved  in  the 
same  way,  on  account  of  inijompatibility  of  temper,  or  even  on  account 
of  temporary  disagi'eements. 

We  knew  of  one  or  two  cases  where  wives  left  their  husbands  on 


» Naturalist,  vol.  18.  |it.  9,  p.  877. 
'(■ontributionH,  i».  16, 

'('Oiuparo  HoIiii'm  ohnrrvat ionn  in  KiMt  Greenland— "idrt   ct  j^inAko  ungi  McuuuHko  kau  vfcro  gift 
lued  eu  Kuue,  8um  kiiude  viere  liana  Moder."    (ioografisk  TidHkrift,  vol.  8,  p.  91. 
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account  of  ill  treatment.  One  of  these  cases  resulted  in  a  i>erniau<^nt 
Kepaiation,  eacli  of  tlie  couple  finally  marryiLg  again,  though  the  hus- 
band for  a  long  time  tried  bia  beat  to  get  his  wife  to  i-ome  biutk  to  hini. 
In  another  case,  where  the  wife  after  receiving  a  beating  ran  away  to 
Kuwtlk,  and,  as  we  were  told,  married  another  man,  her  first  huabatid 
followed  her  in  a  day  or  two  and  either  by  violence  or  persuasion  ma^le 
her  come  back  with  him.  They  afterwards  appeared  tn  live  together 
on  perfectly  good  t«Mus. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  of  several  cases  where  meu  discarded 
wives  who  were  unsatisfactory  or  made  themselves  disagreeable.  For 
inntauce,  the  younger  Tufiazu,  when  we  first  made  liis  acquaintance,  waa 
married  to  a  widow  very  much  his  senior,  who  seemed  to  have  a  disa- 
greeable and  querulous  tempei-,  so  that  we  wei-e  not  surprised  to  hear 
in  the  spiiiig  of  lUSti  that  they  were  separated  and  Tunazu  married  U. 
a  young  girl.  His  second  matrimonial  venture  was  no  more  succeashU 
than  his  first,  for  his  young  wife  proved  hi  be  a  great  talker.  Ah  he 
told  us:  "She  talked  all  the  time,  so  that  he  could  not  eat  and  could 
not  sleep."  So  he  discarded  her,  and  when  we  left  tlio  titration  he  had 
been  for  some  time  maiTied  to  another  old  widow. 

In  the  ease  above  mentioned,  where  the  man  with  two  wives  discard- 
ed the  younger  of  them,  the  reason  he  assigned  was  that  she  was  lazy, 
would  not  make  her  own  clothes,  and  waa  disobedient  to  the  ohier  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  As  he  said,  Eakaguna  (the  older  wife) 
told  her,  "Give  me  a  drink  of  water,"  and  ah«  said,  '-No!"  so  Kaka- 
giina  said,  '^Oo!"  and  she  went.  He  did  not  show  any  particular  con- 
cern about  it. 

Dr.  Simpson  says,  "A  great  tuany  changes  take  place  before  a  per- 
manent choice  is  made;"  and  again,  "A  union  once  apparently  settled 
between  parties  grown  up  is  rarely  dissolved.'"  And  this  agrees  with  our 
experience.  The  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  iu  Greenland. 
Crantz'  says,  ''Huch  quarrels  and  separations  onfy  happen  between 
people  in  their  younger  years,  who  have  married  without  due  fore- 
thought.   The  older  they  grow,  the  more  they  li>ve  one  another." 

Easy  and  unceremonious  divorce  appears  to  be  the  usual  custom 
among  Eskimo  generally,  and  the  divorced  parties  are  always  free  to 
marry  again.'  The  only  writer  who  mentions  any  ceremony  of  divorce 
is  Bessels,  who  witnessed  such  among  the  so-called  "Arctic  Highland- 
ers" of  Smith  Sound  (Naturalist,  vol.  18,  pt.  9,  p.  877).     Dr.  Simp 


•'■ThL-y  often  repudiate  and  put  nwiiy  I 
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son,  in  the  paragraph  referred  to  above,  says  that  ^^A  man  of  mature 
age  chooses  a  wife  for  liimself  and  fetches  her  home,  frequently,  to  all 
appearance,  much  against  her  will."  The  only  case  of  the  kind  which 
came  to  our  notice  was  in  1883,  when  one  of  the  Kllauwitawliimeun  at- 
tempted by  blows  to  coerce  Adwii'ua,  an  Utkiavwlii  girl,  to  live  with 
him,  but  was  unsuccessfiil. 

A  curious  custom,  not  peculiar  to  these  people,  is  the  habit  of  ex- 
changing wives  temporarily.  For  instance,  one  man  of  our  acquaint- 
ance planned  to  go  to  the  rivers  deer  hunting  in  the  summer  of  1882, 
and  borrowed  his  cousin^s  wife  for  the  expedition,  as  she  was  a  good 
shot  and  a  good  hand  at  deer  hunting,  while  his  own  wife  went  with 
his  cousin  on  the  trading  expedition  to  the  eastward.  On  their  return 
the  wives  went  back  to  their  respective  husbands. 

The  couples  sometimes  find  themselves  better  pleased  with  their  new 
mates  than  with  the  former  association,  in  which  case  the  exchange  is 
made  permanent.  Tliis  happened  once  in  Utkiavwlii  to  our  certain 
knowledge.  This  custom  has  been  observed  at  Fury  and  Hecla  Straits," 
Cumberland  Gulf,'  and  in  the  region  around  Repulse  Bay,  where  it 
seems  to  be  carried  to  an  extreme. 

According  to  Gilder'  it  is  a  usual  thing  among  friends  in  that  region 
to  exchange  wives  for  a  week  or  two  about  every  two  months.  Among 
the  Greenlanders  the  only  custom  of  the  kind  mentioned  is  the  tempo- 
rary exchange  of  wives  at  certain  festivals  described  by  Egede.* 

Holm  also  describes  "the  game  of  putting  out  the  lamps,'^  or  "chang- 
ing wives,"  as  a  comnicm  winter  sport  in  Ejist  Greenland.  He  also, 
however,  speaks  of  the  temi>orary  exchange  of  wives  among  these  people 
much  as  described  elsewhere.* 

I  am  informed  by  some  of  the  whalemen  who  winter  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Repulse  Bay,  that  at  certain  times  there  is  a  general  exchange 
of  wives  throughout  the  village,  Ciich  woman  piissing  from  man  to  man 
till  she  has  been  through  the  hands  of  all,  and  finally  returns  to  her 
husband.  All  these  cases  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  the  Eskimo 
have  not  wholly  emerged  from  the  state  called  communal  marriage,  in 
whi(;h  each  woman  is  considered  as  the  wife  of  every  man  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Standing  and  treatment  of  tcomen. — The  women  appear  to  stand  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  men  both  in  the  family  and  in  the 
community.  The  wife  is  the  constant  and  trusted  companion  of  the 
man  in  everything  except  the  hunt,  and  her  opinion  is  sought  in  every 
bargain  or  other  important  undertaking." 


•  Parry,  2nd  Voyagt;,  i>.  528. 

'Kiimlion,  Contributions,  p.  16. 

'Schwatka'a  Search,  p.  197. 

•Greenland,  p.  139. 

•G«oi5r..  Tids.,  vol.  8,  p.  92. 

•Compare  Parry,  2d  Voyage, pp. 520-528,  Nonlenskiold  (Voga.  vol.  1,  p. 449) :  The  wom^n  arc  " treated 
a8  the(M]iialH  of  the  ratMi,  and  Uio  wifo  was  always  ronHultod  by  thuhiiMband  who'iamoro  important 
bargiiin  than  UHual  was  to  bo  made."  (PiUuk^.)  This  statomcnt  is  applicable,  word  for  word,  to  the 
women  of  Point  Rarrow. 
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l>p.  SimpHon'K  description '  of  the  starKlJO);  of  the  women  at  Point 
Barrow  in  bid  time  is  so  true  at  the  pruaent  d»y  that  I  m&y  be  par- 
doned for  quoting  Ibci  whole  of  it: 

A  0ian  »e«in8  tn  have  nnlimiUnl  uithorlty  iii  liix  iiwii  hiil,  liiit,  fte  wttb  (rw  (sasp- 
liifiis  hts  Tulo  »  miM,  the  ilamcHrli'  »ii<l  Ho«in]  imwiEion  uf  tli*-  wouea  is  uno  nf  eacn- 
toTt  aiid  oRJufuipnt.  A»  there  is  uu  nffrvlml  <li)piity  ur  imporUmiv  in  tlw  men.  tbe; 
do  not  iDiikt)  nure  »UTe8  aad  drudgM  of  tlu-  wonieD;  on  tlui  oonUnr;.  ihe^  lAiluti' 
tiieiT  fnlJ  »lure  of  fatigiio  aii<l  faanUbip  Jn  tlic  cnldnt  ■pomiii  i>f  tlip  vcnr,  only  calltii*; 
In  iho  iMiiKtKueo  of  ttw  wnnim  if  Ion  wearind  ttimniirlvMi  In  1>ring  in  thv  fyililHonllclr 
mra  IndiuRy  nnd  iMltoDrA;  and  at  othn  im-mmmm  tlii^  wonuiu  »piif«r  In  (bink  il  a  |>r>- 
ratiMi  nut  la  Hhare  th«  tHbora  vf  tlic  men.  A  wuidhii'h  nrdinary  iHrnupatiuui  an>  sow-' 
ing,  Um  pr^»rBli4Mi  of  Hkinit  fur  makini;  and  mtiudiikft.  Linkine.  i>»il  thpg«nenil  eatn 
ad  Uw  anppUna  of  proviaiimii.  OtfasinnuUy  in  Uie  winter  sin-  is  srat  out  oa  the  icr  fur 
a  unl  wbtvb  Im  hnah&nd  ban  taken,  tn  irhirb  nbe  Jn  gnidpd  by  hi*  foatraarkn:  and  In 
•prini;  and  uninmrr  nhr  takm  bi-r  plart>  in  Ihn  Ixtnt  if  nN|uiml. 

The  HtHtiiineot  in  the  first  ae.utence  tiiutthe  husbanU'ft  ruluiH  mild  in 
hardly  consistent  with  that  on  the  following  pap*  tfaiit  "obedienee 
9tfms  to  l»e  the  great  virtue  reqtiired,  and  is  enforced  by  blows  when 
iiece«Aary,  until  the  man'H  anthority  is  etttiililished."  According  bi  our 
experience  the  first  statement  is  nearer  the  truth.  We  beanl  of  few 
voAfA  of  wife- 1 >ea ting,  and  tlinse  i-hiefly  among  the  younger  men.  Two 
brothers,  who  habitually  ill-treated  their  wives,  were  lookiMl  upon  with 
disfavor,  by  some  of  (fur  friends  at  leaet.  We  beard  of  one  case  where 
a  Ktulwart  wife  turned  tlie  t^blen  on  her  husband  who  attempted  ti> 
abuse  her,  giving  him  a  thorough  beating  and  then  h-avuig  bi-i  bonw. 

Wife-beating  was  not  nneouimon  among  the  Greentanders.'  We 
did  not  learn  whether  n  woman  brought  anything  like  a  dowry, 
but  Simpson'  says:  '•  The  woman's  proi>erty,  cousistiug  of  her  besuls 
and  other  omamentM,  her  ncedlet^aite,  knife,  ete.,  are  eontjidertHl  her 
own;  and  if  a  separatioo  takes  place  the  clothes  and  presents  are  re- 
tuniwl  and  she  merely  taket4  away  with  her  whatever  «he  brought," 
According  to  Oranfz '  a  widow  in  Greenland  had  no  share  of  her  hus- 
band's [iroperty,  but  owns  only  what  she  brought  with  her,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  Ih-Hcvc  that  this  is  the  case  at  I'oint  Barrow, 

One  wi<low  of  my  aci|uaintaiicc,  wlio  appeared  to  have  no  relatives 
in  the  village,  was  reduce<l  almost  to  beggary,  though  her  liusband  had 
been  quite  well-to  do.  All  his  [iroperty  and  even  hia  boy  were  taken 
from  lier  by  some  of  the  other  nativea.  Widows  who  have  well  to-do 
relatives,  especially  grown-uji  sons,  arc  well  taken  car©  of  and  often 
marry  again.  Accordinj;  to  Ca|)taiii  Parry,'  unprotected  widows  were 
rohbei:!  at  Iglulik, 

Children. — From  the  .small  iiuriiber  of  births  which  iK;curred  during 
our  stay  at  I'oint  Harrow,  we  were  able  to  ascertain  little  in  regard  to 
this  subject.     When  a  woman  is  ;ibout  to  be  confined,  she  is  isolated  in 
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a  little  snow  hut  in  winter  or  a  little  tent  in  summer,  in  which  she  re- 
mains for  some  time— just  how  long  we  were  unable  to  learn.  Captain 
Herendeeu  saw  a  pregnant  woman  in  Utkiavwlii  engaged,  on  March  31 ,  in 
building  a  little  snow  house,  which  she  told  him  was  meant  for  her  con- 
finement, but  she  had  evidently  somehow  miscalculated  her  time,  as  her 
child  was  not  bom  till  much  later,  when  the  people  had  moved  into  the 
tents.  She  and  her  child  lived  in  a  little  tent  on  the  beach  close  to  her 
husband's  tent,  evidently  in  a  sitting  position,  as  the  tent  was  not  large 
enough  for  her  to  lie  down  in.  Her  husband  wjis  desirous  of  going  oft 
on  the  summer  deer  hunt,  but,  under  the  circumstancjes,  custom  forbade 
his  leaving  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  till  the  ice  at  sea  broke  up. 
The  same  custom  of  isolating  the  women  during  childbirth  has  been 
observed  by  Kumlieu  and  Boas  at  Cumberland  Gulf,  and  in  Greenland 
the  mother  was  not  allowed  to  eat  or  drink  in  the  open  air.'  Lisiansky 
describes  a  similar  practice  in  Kadiak  in  1805,^  and  Klutschak  also 
notes  it  among  the  Aivillimiiut.* 

The  custom  of  shutting  up  the  mother  and  child  in  a  snow  house  In 
winter  must  be  very  dangerous  to  the  infant,  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
child  that  was  born  in  winter  during  our  stay  lived  but  a  short  time. 
Capt.  Herendeen  visited  this  family  at  Nuwttk  shortly  after  the  death  of 
the  child,  and  saw  the  snow  house  in  which  the  woman  had  been  con- 
fined. He  was  about  to  take  a  drink  of  water  from  a  dipi)er  which  he 
saw  in  the  iglu,  but  was  prevented  by  the  other  people,  who  told  him  that 
this  belonged  to  tlie  mother  and  that  it  was  ''  bad"  for  anyone  else  to 
use  it.  In  Greenland  the  mother  had  a  separate  water  pail.*  For  a 
time,  our  visitors  from  Utkiavwlii  were  very  much  afraid  to  drink  out 
of  the  tin  pannikin  in  our  washroom,  for  fear  it  had  been  used  by  Niak- 
silra,  a  woman  who  had  recently  suffered  a  miscarriage.  One  man  told  us 
that  a  sore  on  his  face  was  caused  by  liis  having  inadvertently  done  so. 
This  same  woman  was  forbidden  U^  go  out  among  the  broken  ice  of  the 
land  rtoe,  during  the  spring  succeeding  her  miscarriage,  though  she 
might  go  out  on  the  smooth  shore  ice.  Her  husband  also  was  forbidden 
to  work  with  a  hammer  or  adz  or  to  go  seal-catching  for  some  time 
after  the  misliap. 

Children  are  nursed  until  they  are  .'3  or  4  years  old,  according  towhjit 
appears  to  be  the  universal  habit  among  Eskimo,  and  which  is  prob- 
ably due,  as  generally  supposed,  to  the  fact  that  the  animal  food  on 
which  the  parents  subsist  is  not  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  young  chil- 
dren. Tlie  child  is  (tarried  naked  on  the  mother's  back  under  her 
cl<)th(\s,  and  held  up  by  the  girdle,  tied  higher  than  usual.  When  she 
wishes  to  nurse  it,  she  loosens  her  girdle  and  slips  it  round  to  tlie  breast 


'  ContributioiiH.  p.  2H.  .in«l  "Central  EskinM*,*'  p.  610. 
»Eg«Klo,  p.  192:  Craiitz,  vol.  1.  p.  215,  and  Rink,  Tales,  etc.,  p.  54. 
»  Voyntfe,  p,  '200. 
«  "Als  Eskimo,  otr...'   p.  199. 

*Ege<Ie,  p.  102;  Crantz,  vol.  1,  p.  215,  "  no  one  clae  mnot  drink  oat  of  their  cup ;"  amd  Rink,  Tales  and 
Traditions,  p.  54 
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without  bringing  it  out  iota  the  air.  Children  are  carried  in  this  way 
until  they  are  able  to  walk  and  often  later. 

A  largo  chilli  sita  astride  of  his  mother's  back,  with  one  h'g  under 
ea^ih  of  her  arms,  and  han  a  little  suit  of  clothes  in  which  he  is  di'essed 
wbeu  the  mother  wishes  to  set  him  down.  When  the  eliiki  is  awake, 
this  hood  is  thrown  baek  and  the  child  raised  quite  high  so  that  he  looks 
over  Ilia  mother's  shoulder,  who  then  covers  her  hea<l  with  a  cloth  or 
something  of  the  sort.  The  woman  appears  to  be  very  little  incon- 
venienced by  her  burden,  and  goes  about  her  work  as  usual,  and  the 
child  docs  not  seem  to  be  disturbed  by  her  movements.  The  little  girls 
ofleD  act  as  nurses  and  carry  the  infantn  around  on  their  back-s,  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  a  little  girl  of  teu  or  twelve 
carrying  a  well  grown,  heavy  child  in  this  way. 

This  custom  or  a  very  similar  one  seems  to  prevail  among  the  Eskimo 
generally.  In  Greenland,  the  nurse  wears  a  garment  especially  de- 
signed for  carrying  the  child,  an  amaut,  i.  e.,  a  garment  that  is  so  wide 
in  the  back  as  t«  bold  a  child,  which  generally  tumbles  in  it  quit« 
naked  and  is  accommodated  with  no  other  swaddling  clothes  or  cradle.' 
In  East  tireenland,  according  to  Capt.  Holm,  "Smi  lienge  B^rnene  ere 
smaa,  bieres  de  i  det  fri  paa  Moderens  Ryg."' 

Petitot's  description  of  the  method  of  carrying  the  children  in  the 
Mackenzie  district  is  so  naYve  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  entire.' 

Lm  intrcH  qui  allait«nt  portent  une  jaqnette  ample  ft  aeniit  aatour  dm  roina  par 
uno  coiiituro.  KllesyeuCemientleurcli^ro  progdniture qu'eilcB pcuvent,  puree  moyan, 
oJIaiter  tuuxs  I'expuaer  ft  iiu  froid  qui  lui  aerait  mortel.  Cas  jHuuea  enfanM  sont  saDB 
ancTuiTetement  jnsqti'ft  t'&go  d'euviroii  deux  aua.  Quant  aux  incoogrnit^  que  ces 
petil«M  crteturee  penvent  h«  permettre  Hitr  le  dM  de  lenr  mtre,  qui  leiir  sert  de  ealo- 
ri(%re,  I'luiinuT  muteinel,  lo  mfimo  obex  tans  loH  penplaa,  lee  endure  patiemment  et 
ayec  indifrerence. 

At  Fnry  and  Hecia  Straits,  aceording  m  Parry*,  the  children  are 
carried  in  the  hood,  which  in  made  specially  large  on  purpose,  bnt 
sometimes  also  on  the  back,  as  at  Poiut  Barrow.  The  enormous  hoods 
of  the  Eskimo  women  in  Labrador  also  served  to  hold  the  child.  The 
same  custom  prevails  at  Cumberland  Gulf, '  In  some  localities,  for  in- 
stance the  north  shore  of  Hudson's  Straits,  where  the  woman  wear  very 
long  and  loose  boots,  the  children  are  said  to  be  carried  iu  these,*  Frank- 
lin'refers  to  the  same  custom  "east  of  the  Ma^^kenzie  River."  The 
Siberian  children,  however,  are  dressed  in,  regular  swaddling  clothes 
of  deerskin,  with  a  sort  of  diaper  of  dried  moss." 

We  never  heard  of  a  single  case  of  infanticide,  and,  indeed,  children 


C™m,  v«1.  1,  p,  I3S.    S™  nJ-u  Eg«le,  p,  Ul,  »d.I  Ihe  pirtu 

T^  in  Bink 

tieaRrHSHk  Tidnkrin.  vol,  ».  p.  91. 

Sw  Eilin,  V^vner..  vU..  p.  136.  f.D.1  pintc  opposite  p.  132, 

■NordcDsklold,  VegH.  vol. ! 
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were  so  scarce  and  seemed  so  highly  prized  that  we  never  even  thought 
ot*  inquiring  if  infanticide  was  ever  practiced.  Nevertheless,  Simpson 
spe^iks  of  the  occurrence  of  a  case  during  the  Plovei-'s  visit;  "but  a 
chiUl,  they  say,  is  destroyed  only  when  afflicted  with  disease  of  a  fatal 
tendency,  or,  in  scarce  seasons,  when  one  or  both  parents  dieJ"  Infan- 
ticide, according  to  Bessels,  is  frequently  pra(*ticed  among  the  Eskimo 
of  Smith  Sound,  without  regard  of  sex,^  and  Schwatka  speaks  of  fe- 
male infanticide  to  a  limited  extent  among  the  people  of  King  Wil- 
lianf  s  Land.^ 

The  affection  of  i>arents  for  their  children  is  extreme,  and  the  chil- 
dren seem  to  be  thoroughly  worthy  of  it.  They  show  hardly  a  trace  of 
the  fretfulness  and  petulance  so  common  among  civilized  children,  and 
though  indulged  t-o  an  extreme  extent  are  remarkably  obedient.  Corpo- 
ral punishment  appears  to  be  absolutely  unknown  and  the  children  are 
rarely  chidden  or  punished  in  any  way.  Indeed,  they  seldom  deserve  it, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  freedom  which  they  are  allowed,  they  do  not  often  get 
into  any  mischief,  especially  of  a  malicious  sort,  but  attend  quietly  to 
their  own  affairs  and  their  own  amusements. 

The  older  children  take  very  good  care  of  the  smaller  ones.  It  is  an 
amusing  sight  to  see  a  little  boy  of  six  or  seven  patronizing  and  pro- 
tecting a  little  toddler  of  two  or  three.  Children  rarely  (*ry  except  from 
actual  pain  or  terror,  and  even  then  little  ones  are  remarkably  patient 
and  plucky.  The  young  children  appear  to  receive  little  or  no  instruc- 
tion ex(;ept  what  they  pick  up  in  their  play  or  from  watching  their  elders. 

Boys  of  six  or  seven  begin  to  shoot  small  birds  and  animals  and  to 
hunt  for  birds'  eggs,  and  when  they  reach  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
are  usually  intrusted  with  a  gun  and  seal  spear  and  accompany  their 
fathers  to  the  hunt.  Some  of  them  soon  learn  to  be  very  skillful  hunters. 
We  know  one  boy  not  over  thirteen  years  old  who,  during  the  winter  of 
1881-'82,  had  his  seal  nets  set  like  the  men  and  used  to  visit  them  regu- 
larly, even  in  the  roughest  weather.  Latls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  are 
sometimes  regular  members  of  the  whaling  crews.  In  the  meantime 
the  little  girls  are  learning  to  sew,  in  imitation  of  their  mothers,  and  by 
the  time  they  are  twelve  years  old  they  take  their  share  of  the  cooking 
and  other  housework  and  assist  in  making  the  clothes  for  the  family. 
They  still,  however,  have  plenty  of  leisure  to  play  with  the  other  chil- 
dren until  they  are  old  enough  to  be  married. 

Affection  for  their  children  seems  a  universal  trait  among  the  Eski- 
mo and  there  is  scarcely  an  author  who  does  not  speak  in  terms  of 
<()nimendation  of  the  behavior  and  disposition  of  the  Eskimo  children. 
Sonu*  of  these  passages  are  so  applicable  to  the  people  of  Point  Barrow 
that  I  can  not  forbear  quoting  them.     Egede  says:* 

They  have  a  very  tcMider  Love  for  their  Children,  and  the  Mother  always  carries  the 
infant  ('hild  about  with  her  upon  her  back.     *     *     *     They  suck  them  till  they  are 


•  Op.  cit.,  p.  250. 

'  S<-ienc<'.  vol.  4,  p.  544. 


*Natnrali8t,  vol.  18.  pt.  9,  p.  874. 
*  Greenland,  p.  146. 
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llirv*  nr  taat  jean  old  nr  niurr,  ■•era4Wr,  in  thpir  tender  Infoni-'y,  tliej-  <r«nnut  lUgist 
thotmiifc  Victuals  that  the  rest  ninat  liv?  Dpon.  Tbe  H^liiratioii  ortliHr  Childmi  ia 
wtiHl  thvy  Mwui  unto  riracnnnil  almnt,  far  th«y  iinvcr  loahn  iwi?  of  whipping  or  hard 
wnni*  t»  cominl  Itiptii  whon  ttioy  ili>  •njrlhln)!  mdIsb,  linl  leave  thwu  Ui  thnir  own 
I>l>rrMti<ni.  KotwlthHhuidlU);  whli-h,  whcu  Ihcy  ar)>  gniwii,  tbey  iieviT  Mieoi  iiti-llnnl 
to  Vln'  or  Boguery.  wlikh  in  lu  Iw  adiiilrpd.  It  ■■  Iruci,  lht>y  tihnir  di>  grenl  Rea|m'i  ft 
tlifir  i*arcnl»  in  aDf  imtwiinl  Funiiit,  hut  alwajm  arv  very  Hilling  to  do  what  (Iivy 
anlri  tbou.  thoui:b  "iimptiiniw  thry  will  Irid  Ihi'ir  P^mita  do  it  Iheuwelves. 

Ancontiug  toCapt  HolDi,'iii  East  Qreenlsud, '' Dc  o|>rose  i  detuncst 
ubiiiidiie  FHhetl.  Fm;eldreac  tia-re  en  uWskiiveligJ^terliglied  tildeni 
og  Ktrafff  dein  derfor  aldrif;,  selv  on>  de  ere  nok  aaa  gjenstridi)^  Uau 
maa  tmJdlertJd  betmdre,  favor  veloiHlragiie  de  smaa  olligevel  ere.^ 

I'arry  K[)eakH  still  more  strongly :' 

riif  affcvliiiii  of  ]iar>'iitB  for  thi-ir  <'htlilr«n  wa«  frwioenlly  displuynl  liy  theac  pt-ople, 
luit  -iiilt'  In  Ilif  tiKTr  (iitMiTi'  iiidrilgeaiM'  and  ab<itiiieDn?  firom  <'<iqi<irul  piuiiBbinimt 
fot  whli'li  EM}iilioaui  Uitve  been  liefore  rf?nuirked.  lint  hj  a  thiiniuinil  jilajftll  (aidear- 
iDfitilo  ilao,  auch  aa  pareuta  ami  Duraea  pnu^tice  iii  tiur  awn  coniitry,  Nntlilng.  in^Mid 
ran  wril  esetied  tlwkiiiilnea*  with  which  tliey  treat  their  childifin.  *  *  *  ll  tnnxl  be 
wmfiwHtsl.  indeed,  that  itie  giTiiUenoM  and  docility  of  the  t-hililrmi  am  mfh  nk  to 
nKuuion  tlirtr  pareiitA  littlf  trouble  and  to  rmder  MTority  tiiwnrda  them  <]nit^  iiii- 
n«.<«Hwry-  Kven  fruin  their  oarlieat  iiifnney.  Ibey  pauMwii  thai  iiiiiet  dinpnHitiou, 
grniUmeMi  (>f  (Iciueuiior,  uud  tin<'iiiiunuii  eviMuiean  of  temper,  fur  which  in  mure  inalure 
ago  tliey  ore  for  the  luuat  pari  diatiiiguialitMl.  niwilmlinuee  in  nuurmly  ever  ktiuvrn; 
a  word  or  even  a  look  train  a  parent  is  enough;  and  I  never  saw  n  single  inotanec  of 
(hat  (Vowardncaa  and  disposition  to  mischief  whinh,  in  our  yonth,  an  o(tnn  rr>i|nlTf« 
IliK  whole  atlfntlon  of  a  pan-itt  to  watch  aver  and  to  (unrcct.  Tlioy  never  try  fnwn 
trifling  avi'idvntii,  and  »i>metiiuee  not  even  from  very  Revere  hurts,  at  whit^h  an 
English  child  wrnild  ftob  for  an  hour.  It  i»,  indeed,  lut'ininhing  to  si<e  the  IndiOerenee 
with  which,  even  as  tender  infants,  they  bearlhe  nnmeroiis  hlowH  they  a(-eiil<ni tally 
receive  when  carried  al  their  mothers'  barks. 

I  should  be  willing  to  allow  this  passage  to  stand  as  a  deacriptioa  of 
the  Point  BaiTow  children.  It  is  interesting  to  eoiiipare  with  these  [wm- 
sagea  Nordeuskiiild's  accoant'  of  the  ehildien  at  I'itleks^j,  wlio.  if  not  as 
he  and  other  writers  believe,  of  pure  Ohukeh  blood,  are  at  any  rate  of 
mixed  Ghukch  and  Eskimo  descent: 

sei.ldi-d.  Tlii-y  urc.  howt'ver.  the  be«t  lie- 
r  in  the  tent  i-  r..jtial  to  tliiit  of  the  best 
or.  They  are  not  ]>i-rlLa|is  s>i  wild  as  oiirM. 
reHi-jiible  tllosi^  ciinitiioii  among  ua  in  the 
'  '  If  the  iiareiils  get  any  ilelicacy  thfy 
always  givi'  i':ii-!i  ul'  tin'ir  rhililren  a  bit.  and  there  la  never  any  ipiarrel  an  to  the  size 
of  fuch  cliild'H  prirtiiiii.  If  a  piece  of  sugar  is  given  to  one  of  the  children  in  a  erowd 
it  goes  fyom  luontli  tr)  mouth  round  thi?  whole  company.  In  the  saiuo  way  the  child 
otl'i'i-H  itH  father  anil  mother  a  tuute  of  tlx'  bit  of  HUgur  or  ]>ieee  of  bread  it  has  pit. 
Kveii  ill  ohililhociil  the  ChiilirhH  are  exrei'dhigly  patient.  \  girl  who  fell  down  tram 
the  Khip'M  KliiirK  hi'ad  fiiii'iiio4t  and  thii!>  got  so  vinlent  a  blow  that  she  was  iilmost  de- 
prived of  liearin;;  -i-an-.-ly  tittiTcd  ii  iry.  .\  b.iy  three  or  four  y<'ars  of  age,  ninch 
roll.-il  up  id  furs.  wli..  IVIl  down  into  a  ditrh  rut  hi  tUi:  ice  on  the' ship's  deck,  anil  in 
eoum'qm-ni'e  uf  hiN  ini'iuivenient  dri'ss  could  not  gi't  u]i.  lay  quietly  still  until  he  was 
ob-MTved  and  helj.ed  up  by  one  of  the  crew. 
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The  only  extraordinary  thing  about  the  Chukch  children  is  tlieir 
large  number,  mentioned  by  the  same  author.^  This  looks  as  if  the 
infusion  of  new  blood  had  increased  the  fertility  of  the  race.  All 
authors  who  have  described  Eskimo  of  unmixed  descent  agree  in 
regard  to  the  generally  small  number  of  their  offspring.  Other  accounts 
of  Eskimo  children  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Bessels,^  Crantz,^ 
Schwatka,*  Gilder,*  J.  Simpson,*  and  Hooper."^ 

The  custom  of  adoption  is  as  universal  at  Point  Barrow  as  it  appears 
to  be  among  the  Eskimo  generally,  and  the  adopted  children  are 
treated  by  the  parents  precisely  as  if  they  were  their  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Orphans  are  readily  x>rovided  for,  as  there  are  always  plenty 
of  families  ready  and  willing  to  take  them,  and  women  who  have  sev- 
eral children  flrequently  give  away  one  or  more  of  them.  Families  that 
have  nothing  but  boys  often  adopt  a  girl,  and,  of  course,  vice  versa, 
and  we  know  of  one  case  where  a  woman  who  had  lost  a  young  infant 
had  another  given  her  by  one  of  her  friends. 

This  very  general  custom  of  giving  away  children,  as  well  as  the 
habit  already  mentioned  of  temporarily  exchanging  wives,  rendered  it 
quite  difficult  to  ascertain  the  parentage  of  nny  person,  espexjially  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  custom  with  them  to  speak  of  first  cousins  as  "m!lu 
ata6z!k"  (''one  breast,''  that  is,  brothers  and  sisters).  While  a  boy  is 
desired  in  the  family,  since  he  will  be  the  support  of  his  father  when 
the  latter  grows  too  old  to  hunt,  a  girl  is  almost  as  highly  prized,  for 
not  only  will  she  help  her  mother  with  the  cares  of  housekeeping  when 
she  grows  up,  but  she  is  likely  to  obtain  a  good  husband  who  may  be 
induced  to  become  a  member  of  his  father-in-law's  family.^ 

RIGHTS   AND   WRONGS. 

I  have  alreiidy  spoken  of  the  feelings  of  these  people  in  regard  to 
offenses  against  property  and  crimes  of  violence.  As  to  the  relations 
between  the  sexes  there  seems  to  be  the  most  complete  absence  of  what 
we  consider  moral  feelings.  Promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  between 
married  or  unmarried  x)eople,  or  even  among  children,  appears  to  bo 
looked  upon  simply  as  a  matter  for  amusement.  As  far  as  we  could 
learn  unchastity  in  a  girl  was  considered  nothing  against  her,  and  in 
fact  one  girl  who  was  a  most  abandoned  and  shameless  prostitute  among 
the  sailors,  and  who,  we  were  told,  had  had  improper  relations  witli 
some  of  her  own  race,  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  excellent  husband. 

Remarks  of  the  most  indecent  character  are  freely  bandied  back  and 
forth  between  tlie  sexes  in  public,  and  are  received  with  shouts  of 
laughter  by  tlie  bystanders.    Nevertheless,  some  of  the  women,  espe 

>  Vega,  vol.  1,  p.  449.  « Science,  vol.  4,  No.  98,  p.  544. 

'XaturalUt,  vol.  18,  pt.  9,  p.  874.  "Scbwatka's  Search,  p.  287. 

'History  of  Groonland.  vol.  1,  p.  182.  'Op.  cit.,  p.  250. 

'Tenta,  etc.,  pp.  24,  201. 

*  Acooants  of  this  custom  of  adoption  are  to  be  found  in  Cranti,  vol.  1,  p.  165;  Parry,  Second  Voy- 
age, p.  531 ;  Kumlien,  Contributions,  p.  17 ;  Gilder,  Schwatka's  Search,  p.  247,  and  the  passage  con- 
cerning children  quoted  above,  firom  Dr.  Simpson. 
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viaWy  those  ni  tin-  weiilthit-r  chinn,  iircHerve  n  very  tolerablu  degre«  of 
conjugal  fldi-lity  mul  wrtaiuly  '•"  ""f  j»iM«titul«  tlieiiirtelvi-s  to  tbe  »«il- 
ovi*.  I  beliuvt  Unit  {tiustitutiitii  fur>j;ftin  is  unknown  uuioug  tlieuiiwlviM, 
but  it  in  c»rried  to  u  luoMt  Hliam^Ieas  exteut  witli  thu  siiilorn  of  MiB 
whaling  fleet  by  many  of  the  women,  ami  is  even  coiii«jilered  u  laudable 
tiling  by  the  hu»baudt«  and  t^thern,  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  receive 
the  prfoe  of  their  wtvea^  or  daughters'  frailty,  es]t«(!livlly  if  it  Uikv.(t 
thr  loriii  of  liquor.  Dr.  Siiuptsou'  says:  "  It  is  said  by  themselveH  that 
the  womeu  are  very  continent  before  mtirriage,  im  well  as  faithftil  aftisr 
wani  to  tlieir  hnsbandR:  and  this  neums  to  a  wrtain  estent  tnie."  But 
he  goert  on  to  add:  "In  their  conduct  toward  strangers  the  elderly 
women  frequently  exhibit  u  shameless  want  of  modesty,  and  the  men 
an  equally  shameless  iudiffnreuce,  except  for  the  reward  of  their  i>art- 
uer'H  frailty."  It  seems  to  me  that  he  must  have  been  doceivet!  by  the 
natives  concerning  the  first  st^tenieut,  sinee  the  immorality  of  these 
peo]>le  ;imong  themselves,  as  we  witues.se4l  it,  Bceuis  too  purely  animal 
and  natural  to  ba  of  recent  growth  or  the  result  (tf  foreign  intlnence. 
Moreover,  a  similar  state  of  !i£fair8  has  Iieen  observed  aiming  R'^kimo 
elsewhere,  ntrtably  at  Iglulik  at  the  time  of  I'arry's  \'iMit.' 

MOCIAI-   LIFK   AND   CtlSTOMK. 

I'frsonal  hahitg,  fkaiilines^,  eU. — Tboogli  the  idea  of  deaidiness 
among  these  |>eoiile  differs  considerably  team  our  ideas,  they  are  as  u 
rule  far  from  being  as  filthy  as  they  appear  at  first  uight.  Considering 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  water,  even  for  purposes  of  driukijig,  in  the 
winter  season,  the  iglu,  imlc-ss  dirty  work,  like  the  dressing  of  skina, 
et4-.,  is  going  on,  is  kept  i-emarkably  clean.  The  floor  and  wallA  are 
Bcmpulously  scraped  and  all  <lirt  ia  immediately  wiped  up.  They  are 
particularly  careful  not  to  bring  in  any  snow  or  dirt  on  their  feet,  and 
the  snow  and  hoarfrost  is  c^reflilly  brushed  otf  from  tlie  outer  garment-, 
which  is  often  removed  before  entering  the  riHMiiJind  left  in  the  passage. 
They  are  also  eareful  not  to  spit  on  the  floor  or  in  the  jwissiige,  but  use 
for  this  piirpose  tlic  large  urine  tuli.  This  is  practically  tlie  only  otfen- 
sive  obje*^:t  in  tlic  house,  as  it  is  fiticly  used  by  both  sc\cs  in  the  pi-eaence 
of  the  I'est.  This  ifi  done,  however,  with  less  eX)>osure  and  immodesty 
thiin  one  would  stiiijmse.'' 
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The  contents  of  this  vessel,  being  mixed  with  feces,  is  not  fit  for 
tanning  skins,  etc.,  and  is  consequently  thrown  out  doors.  The  men 
use  a  small  tub  (kuovwin)  as  a  urinal,  and  the  contents  of  this  is  care- 
fully saved.  Though  the  interior  of  the  hcmse  is  thus  kept  clean,  as 
much  can  not  be  said  for  its  surroundings.  All  manner  of  rubbish  an<l 
filth  is  simply  thrown  out  upon  the  ground,  without  regard  to  decency 
or  comfort,  and  this  becomes  exceedingly  offensive  when  the  snow  melts 
in  summer.  The  only  scavengers  are  the  dogs,  who  greedily  devour  old 
pieces  of  skin,  refuse  meat,  and  even  feces.  In  regard  to  personal 
cleanliness,  then?  is  considerable  difference  between  individuals.  Some 
people,  especially  the  poorer  women  and  children,  are  not  only  careless 
about  their  clothes,  going  about  dressed  in  ragg<3d,  greasy,  filthy  gar- 
ments, but  seldom  wash  even  their  faces  and  hands,  much  less  their 
whole  persons.  One  of  these  women,  indeed,  was  described  by  her 
grown-up  daughter  as  "  That  woman  with  the  black  on  her  nose." 

On  the  other  hand  most  of  the  wealthier  people  appear  to  take  pride 
in  being  neatly  clad,  and,  except  when  actually  engaged  in  some  dirty 
work,  always  have  their  faces  and  hands,  at  least,  scrupulously  clean 
and  their  hair  neatly  combed.  Even  the  whole  person  is  sometimes 
washed  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  water.  Many  are  glad  to  get  soap 
(i^kakun)  and  use  it  freely.  Lieut.  Ray  says  that  his  two  guides, 
Mu'nialu  and  Apaidyjlo,  at  the  end  of  a  day's  march  would  never  sit 
down  to  supper  without  washing  their  faces  and  hands  with  soaj)  and 
water,  and  combing  their  hair,  and  I  recollect  that  once,  when  I  went  over 
to  the  village  to  get  a  young  man  to  start  with  Lieut.  Ray  on  a  boat 
journey,  he  would  not  start  until  he  hiul  hunted  up  a  pie<fe  of  soap  and 
washed  his  ftice  and  hands.  These  people,  of  course,  practice  the 
usual  Eskimo  habit  of  washing  themselves  with  freshly  passed  urine. 
This  custom  aris(*.s  not  only  from  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  difli- 
culty  of  heating  it,  but  from  tin*  fact  that  the  ammonia  of  the  urine  is 
an  excellent  substitute  for  soa^)  in  removing  the  grease  with  which  the 
skin  necessarily  becomes  soiled.^  This  fact  is  well  known  to  our  whale- 
men, who  are  in  the  habit  of  saving  their  urine  to  wash  the  oily  clothes 
with.  The  same  habit  is  practiced  by  the  "  Chukches'-  of  eastinn  Siberia." 
All,  however,  get  more  or  less  shabby  and  dirty  in  the  sunmier,  when 
tliey  are  living  in  tents  and  boats.  All  are  more  or  less  infested 
with  lice,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  searching  each  others'  heads  for 
these,  which  they  eat,  after  the  fashion  of  so  many  other  savages.  They 
have  also  another  filthy  habit — that  of  eating  the  mucus  from  the  nos- 
trils. A  similar  practice  was  noticed  in  Greenland  by  Egede,^  who 
goes  on  ([uaintly  to  say :  '^  Thus  they  make  good  the  old  proverb,  '  What 
drips  fiom  the  nose  falls  into  the  mouth,  that  nothing  may  be  lost.'" 


iCoTni»itn>  Dall.  Alaska,  p.  20. 

'See  Nonlenskiohl,  Vepi.  vol.  2,  p.  104. 

»ffre*'uland,  p.  127. 
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Salutation. — We  had  nn  opportunity  of  witiie«»iiig  auy  meeting  be- 
tween tliBse  i>eople.  and  Htran^fl  Kshiiiio,  si)  th»i  it  in  iinjKissible  iti  teO 
wLetlier  they  practice  any  particuliu:  forru  of  Rnliitntioii  ou  Buch  owra- 
siontt.  We  saw  noWiing  of  the  kind  hiuol)^  theninitlvea.  Whit<'  bipo 
are  saluted  with  shouts  of  ''Xakniiik!"  ((roo<l),  and  some  Kskiino 
have  learned  to  sliakt  haud».  They  no  longer  iiriuttic<4  tli«  {-ommoo 
Eftkimo  xalnt^tion  of  nibbing  noses,  but  say  that  tliey  oniw  did.  Si^rgt. 
MiddletoD  Smith,  of  our  party.  inforniB  me  that  he  oiicc  i^w  a  coupio 
of  natives  iu  Oapt.  Hfrondeen's  trading  ntore  give  an  exhibition  of  the 
way  this  salutation  was  formerly  pniiiticed. 

ThiseuBtom  was  perhaps  falling  into  disuse  as  early  art  1K17,  mnne 
Thonnut  Simpson,'  in  deseribing  Ida  reception  at  Point  liarrow,  Hay»: 
■'We  were  not, however,  either  ujmn  tliis  or  anyother  oi^xraHion,  favored 
with  t)ie  kooiiiks  or  nose-rubbing  salntationa  that  have  iso  antwyed 
other  tnividerw."  Mr.  Elson,  however,  expressly  states  that  the  people, 
probably  ITtkiavwIfioiiun.  whom  he  met  at  Reftige  Inlet  eleven  years 
bcfoi'c.  rubl>ed  noses  and  cheeks  with  him'  and  Maguirc^  niirrutes  how 
the  hejul  of  the  party  of  visitors  from  Point  riojw  saluted  him.  He  wiya : 
"  Re  flxe*l  his  forehead  against  mine  and  used  it  as  a  falcnim  to  rub 
Dos(V(  Boveiiil  times.'' 

llraliiiii. — As  is  the  <Mi*e  with  Eskimo  geueially,  these  people  rely 
for  curing  disease  ehielly  upon  the  etfoitM  of  oertain  perwous  who  have 
the  power  of  exorcising  the  supenititural  beings  by  whom  the  diat^use 
in  t-itused.  A  largo  iiiiiutier  of  meu  and,  1  beli(;v<%  some  women  were 
supposed  to  have  this  i>ower  and  exei-eisu  it  in  eases  of  sickness,  in 
some  instances,  at  least,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee-  These  people 
coiTcspoud  (rlimoly  to  the  angekut  of  the  OreenliinderH  and  Eastern  Ks- 
kinio.  and  the  so-ealled  "shamans"  of  southern  Alaska,  but,  as  far  as 
we  eouhl  see,  do  not  possess  the  ijowcr  iind  intlueuce  nsnally  eiife- 
where  ancribed  to  tliis  (dass. 

It  waH  exceedingly  difficult  t^  obtain  any  definite  intbrmation  con- 
cerning these  jteojile.  and  we  only  discoveivil  Ciisunlly  tbi'.t.  .snch  and 
such  a  jiersou  was  a  "doctor"'  by  hearing  that  lie  bad  I'ceii  cmjiloyed 
in  a  certain  ease  of  sickness,  or  to  pertiivm  some  eei'cmony  of  incaiila- 
tion.  \Ve  did  not  even  succeed  in  Icaridng  tlie  name  of  this  class  of 
|)Cople,  who,  in  talking  with  us,  would  call  thcmst'lvcs  '-ti'iktc,''  as  llicy 
did  imr  snrgcmi.  On  one  occasion  some  of  the  party  happened  to  visit 
the  liiinse  of  a  sick  Ttiaii  ivJierc  one  (if  these  'Mloetors"  was  at  work.  I  le 
sat  facing  tlic  entrance  of  tlic  lionsc.  beating  bis  drum  at  intcrval.s  and 
making  a  babbling  noise  witli  iiis  lips.  f<dh)wed  by  long  spwcbcs  ad- 
dii'sse<I  til  somctliingdi.wn  Die  trapdoor,  bidding  it  "go!"  We  were 
given  to  niulerstand  tliat  liu-se  speecJies  were  addrcssc'd  to  a  tiinua  or 
sn|ierna1ural  being.'     Tlieir  only  idea  of  direct  treatment  of  disease  is 
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apparently  to  a])ply  a  coiinterirritaiit  by  sc».arification  of  the  surface  of 
tlie  part  affected. 

We  know  of  one  case  where  a  sutterer  froiri  some  liver  complaint  had 
inflicted  on  himself,  or  had  had  inflicted  upon  him,  quite  a  considerable 
cut  on  the  right  side  with  a  view  of  relieving  the  pain.  We  also  know 
of  several  cases  where  the  patients  had  themselves  cut  on  the  scalp  or 
ba(»k  to  relieve  headache  or  rheumatism,  and  one  case  where  the  latter 
disorder,  1  belieVe,  had  been  treatt^d  by  a  severe  cut  on  the  side  of  the 
knee.  A  similar  practice  has  been  observed  at  Plover  Bay,  Siberia,  by 
Hooper,'  who  also  mentions  the  use  of  a  kind  of  seton  fen*  the  relief  of 
hetidache. 

They  also  pracjtice  a  sort  of  rough-aiid-rea<iy  surgery,  as  in  the  case 
of  tlie  man  already  mentioned,  whose  feet  had  both  been  amputated. 
One  of  the  men  who  lost  the  tip  of  his  forefinger  by  the  explosion  of  a 
cartridge  was  left  with  a  stump  (»f  bono  protruding  at  the  end  of  the 
flnger.  Our  surgeon  attempted  to  treat  tliis,  but  aftei-  two  unsuccessful 
trials  to  etherize  the  patient  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  When,  how- 
ever, the  young  man's  father-in-law,  who  was  a  noted  '*  doctor,"  came 
home  he  said  at  on(*e  that  the  stump  must  come  oft*,  and  the  patient 
ha^i  to  submit  to  the  opcTation  without  ether.  The  ^'d(K*tor"  tried  to 
borrow  Dr.  Oldmixon's  bone  forceps,  and  when  these  were  refus(Hi  him 
cut  the  bone  oft*,  I  believe,  with  a  chisel.  They  appear  to  have  no  cure 
for  blindness.  We  heard  nothing  of  the  curious  process  of  "couching" 
described  by  Egede  in  Greenland,  p.  121.  We  had  no  opportunity  of 
observing  their  metlnwls  of  treating  wounds  or  other  external  injuries. 
Suflerers  were  very  glad  to  be  treated  by  our  surgeon,  and  eagerly  ac- 
cepted his  medicines,  though  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  making 
them  obey  his  directions  about  taking  care  of  themselves. 

After  th(\y  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  surgeon's  medicine 
for  some  time,  one  of  the  rtkiavwTn  natives  gave  Capt.  Ilerendeen  what 
he  said  was  their  own  nie<licine.  It  is  a  tiny  bit  of  turf  which  they 
called  nuna  klnmolq,  and  which,  therefore,  ])robably  cjime  from  the  high- 
land of  the  upi)er  M(»ade  River,  which  region  bears  the  name  of 
KTnmol([.  We  were  able  to  get  very  little  information  about  this  sub- 
stance, but  my  iinpressi<m  is  that  it  was  said  to  be  iwlministered  in- 
ternally, and  I  believe  was  s]>ecially  recommended  for  ble^ling  at  the 
lungs.  Possibly  this  is  the  same  as  '^the  black  moss  that  grows  on  the 
mountain,''  which,  acc(mling  t4)  ( 'ran tz^  was  eaten  by  the  Greenlanders 
ti)  stop  blood-spitting. 

CUSTOMS    OONOERNINCi    THE    DEAD. 

Abstentions. — From  the  fact  that  we  did  not  hear  of  any  of  the  deaths 
until  after  their  occurrence,  we  were  able  to  learn  very  few  of  their 


1  TentR.  etc..  p.  185. 
*  Vol.  1,  p.  23fi 
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^MUkUiiH  (HUit't'i'tiiiiK  tliti  dead.  Tlie  few  'itiKervutioii«  «<■  w^re  abl*?  to 
Hi«kt>  >Mfn<('  ill  riit>  iHuiii  with  tlioi^e  ma<lf  ^Isewhirrr.  For  m8bti>»%  ve 
titHitii<4l  with  r^lvmblu  i«rtiiiut.v  thut  (lie  rclutivcA  of  th^*  AeaiL,  at  least, 
uittat  MhNtiilu  IVnin  working  on  miod  irith  an  ax  or  bammer  for  a  certjttn 
IKU'ltMl — I  liotlrvi-,  four  or  tivo  tlays.  AcrordJnf;  to  Oall.'  iu  (henefrtun 
»lii>iil  Ni(i1.iin  Hoiiri'I  tht>!  men  can  not  cnt  woo't  wirli  an  ax  frv  five  ilayH 
ulli'i'  u  lU'ath  iiJM  (H-^rurrf^l.  Iu  (ireenlaml  tJic  )iou»ehokl  of  tfau  iln- 
iHutHMl  wi'i'i-  otill^l  to  »h»I»ift  for  It  whilf  ft^int'«rtMiDkiiidK  of  fond  aod 
woi'k.* 

A  woiiuiii  froDi  Utkiavvtri,  who  csnui  over  U*  thf  station  uue  day  in 
tlio  iiiitiiiiiii  of  1881,  (tM:)ineil  to  »ew  oo  clothing,  even  al  our  boase, 
ticttuiiHC,  iM  hIi«  tj:ihl  Lmal.  Kay,  th«re  waa  a  ilaod  imiii  in  the  AiUaie:^ 
wlio  hiul  not  yet  been  mrried  oat  to  the  c-enietery  and  "hewoal<ie«« 
tiiT,"  Atl43r  v^jUKiilting  with  her  hu><)Mind,  liowever.  she  coaclnded  she 
noiihl  |>n>t4!Ct  hoDMlf  from  him  by  tracing  a  circle  about  her  on  the  llnor 
with  II  Nnow  kriiffi.  Iu  thiti  circle  she  did  the  stowing  required,  and  was 
itrtri^ftil  to  keep  »U  her  work  inside  of  it. 

Due  of  thtsnati  veil  informed  me  that  when  a  man  died  hin  labret^s  wire 
liikfii  ouf  and  thrown  away.  I  remt'ini^er,  liowever,  seeing  a  young  man 
wi'U('ln){  ;i  pluK  lahrot  of  8yenite,  which  he  said  hail  bc^longed  to  an  old 
uiiiti  will)  iljttl  early  in  the  winter  of  I881-'82.  It  was  perhaps  removed 
lit'f'iin-  111-  iwtnallydied. 

Miiniirr  ••/ iliitptmng  o/the  dead. — The  corpse  is  wrapiied  up  in  a  piece 
of  Hiiilduth  (dM-rHkin  waft  formerly  ased).  laid  upon  &  flat  aled.  and 
drttKKwl  out  bya  small  part.y  of  |>eople — perhaps  the  immediate  relatives 
of  the  det'^MWMrd,  though  we  never  happened  tu  see  one  of  the^ie  fhneral 
pruccMlonH  except  from  a  distauee— to  the  cemet«ry,  the  place  where 
"tbcy  tdeepuu  the  ground."  Tbia  place  at  UtkiavwfiiisaTiBiiiggronnd 
alxint  a  tiiile  and  a  half  east  of  the  village,  near  the  head  of  the  itonth- 
went  branch  of  the  lai'itkwa  lagoon.  Atyuwttk  the  main  c«nietery  ia 
at "  XexeurS,"  between  the  village  and  Pemyfl.  Tliel>odies  are  laid  out 
iipiiii  llic  ;;i-ouiid  without  any  regular  arraugciiii-iit  iippiirently.  though 
ir,  isilillicult  to  be  sine  of  this,  as  most  of  the  reiiiuinslijivc  liccii  broken 
ii|i;iu<l  siiittevcMl  liydonsiind  foxes.  With  a  freslily  wriipi)eil  bo<iy  it  is 
aliiiosr  iTriposnible  to  tell  which  is  the  liead  aud  wliicli  the  feet.  We 
iiiif<ntuiiiitcly  iicviT  noticed  whether  the  heads  were  laid  toward  any 
parlicuhit'  point  of  tlic  compass,  as  has  been  observed  iu  other  localities. 
Dr.  SiuijisiHi  says  thut  tlic  licad  is  luid  to  the  east  at  Point  Barrow.^ 

Various  impleiiii'iits  lielougiug  to  the  dccedscd  are  broken  and  laid  be- 
side tlic  corpse,  and  tlic  slwi  is  sometimes  broken  and  hiid  over  it.  Some- 
times,  liowcver,  the  latter  is  withdrawn  a  short  distance  from  the  cemetery 
aud  left  on  the  tundra  for  one  moon,  after  which  it  is  brought  back  to 
the  village.     Most  people  do  not  seem  to  be  troubled  at  harinp  the 
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bodies  of  their  relatives  disturbed  by  the  dogs  or  other  animals,*  but 
we  know  of  one  case  where  the  parents  of  two  children  who  died  very 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  finding  that  the  dogs  were  getting  at  the 
bodies,  raised  them  on  stages  of  driftwood  about  4  or  5  feet  high. 
Similar  stages  were  observed  by  Hooper  at  IMo  ver  Bay  f  but  this  method 
of  disposing  of  the  detid  appears  to  have  gone  out  of  use  at  the  jiresent 
day,  since  DalP  describes  the  ordinary  Sibeiian  method  of  laying  out 
the  dead  in  ovals  of  stone  as  in  use  at  Plover  Bay  at  the  time  of  his 
visit. 

The  cemetery  at  Utkiavwlfi  is  not  confined  to  the  spot  I  have  men- 
tioned, though  most  of  the  bodies  are  exposed  there.  A  few  bodies 
are  also  exposed  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  lagoon,  and  one  body,  that  of 
a  man,  was  laid  out  at  the  edge  of  the  higher  tundra,  about  a  mile  due 
east  from  the  station.  Th(^  body  was  covered  with  canvas,  staked 
down  all  round  with  broken  paddles,  and  over  it  was  laid  a  flat  sledge 
with  one  runner  broken.^  At  one  end  of  the  body  lay  a  wooden  dish, 
and  under  the  edge  of  the  canvas  were  broken  seal-darts  and  other 
spears.  Tlie  body  lay  in  an  east  and  west  line,  but  we  could  not  tell 
which  end  was  the  head.  All  sorts  of  objects  were  scattered  round  the 
cemetery — tools,  dishes,  and  even  a  few  guns — though  we  saw  none  that 
appeared  to  have  been  serviceable  when  exposed,  except  one  Snider 
rifle.  If,  as  is  the  case  among  Eskimo  in  a  good  many  other  places, 
all  the  personal  property  of  the  deceased  is  supposed  to  become  unclean 
and  must  be  exposed  with  him,  it  is  probable  that  his  friends  manage 
to  remove  the  more  valuable  articles  before  he  is  actually  dead.* 

The  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  varies  slightly  among  the 
Eskimo  in  ditt'erent  localities,  but  the  weapons  or  other  implements 
belonging  to  the  deceased  are  always  laid  beside  the  corpse!  The  cus- 
tom at  Smith  Sound,  as  described  by  Bessels,**  is  remarkably  like  that 
at  Point  Barrow.  The  corpse  was  wrapped  in  furs,  placed  on  a  sledge, 
and  dragged  out  and  biuied  in  the  snow  with  the  face  to  the  west.  The 
sledge  was  laid  over  the  body  and  the  weapons  of  the  deceased  were  de- 
posited beside  it.  I  Unlike  the  Point  Barrow  natives,  however,  they  usually 
cover  the  body  with  stones.  In  the  same  passage  Dr.  Bcssels  desci  ibes 
a  peculiar  symbol  of  monrning,  not  employed,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
elsewhere.  The  male  mourners  plugged  up  the  right  nostril  with  hay 
and  the  females  the  left,  and  these  plugs  were  worn  for  several  davs. 


•  Compare  Lyon,  Jounml,  p.  26». 
»  Tents,  etc..  p.  88. 

3  Alaska,  p.  382. 

*  Coniparo  Samoywl  grave  deHcribed  and  ftgurtnl  liy  Xonlcnskiold  (Vega,  vol.  1.  p.  98),  when'  a  broken 
Bledgo  wuH  laid  upsid«!  down  by  the  gravo. 

'  (^'omparr  Holm,  (JoograHnk  TiiNkrift,  vol.  8.  p.  98:  "  kiin  KoHtbarhcnler,  saasom  Kniveeller  lignende 
JrtTnsagfr  l)eholdo  den  afdmlcH  ofterladte." — East  (ircenland. 
•Naturalist,  vol.  18,  pt.  9,  p.  )<77. 
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Tlie  custom  of  covering  the  liody  wii  h  stones  apixmrs  to  be  imivBraafly 
prevalent  east  of  tU©  Mai'kenzie  region.' 

The  bodies  tteeii  by  Dr.  Rii;hardaon  in  tbe  delta  of  the  MnckonKie 
were  wrapped  in  skins  and  loosely  covered  witli  driftwood,*  and  it  «ltn- 
ilar  airaugement  was  noticed  at  Kotzebue  Sonnd  by  Beeclify,  who  ttg- 
ure»'  a  met  of  little  wigwatn  uf  driftwootl  built  over  the  dead  man. 
At  Port  Clarence  IfordBnHkiold  *  saw  two  corpiiefl  "  laid  on  the  ground, 
fidly  clothed,  without  protection  of  any  ootliri,  but  surrouuded  by  a 
close  tbuee  consisting  of  a  number  of  tent^polea  driven  crosswise  into  the 
ground.  Alongside  one  of  the  corjises  lay  «  kayak  with  oars,  a  loaded 
double-barreled  gun  with  lock.s  at  half-oock  and  caps  on,  vAtioaK  other 
weapons,  clothes,  tiuder-boiL,  snowslioes,  drinkiug-vessels,  two  masks, 
"  *  •  and  strangely  sliaped  animal  figures,"  On  the  Siberian  coast 
the  dea^i  are  sometimes  burnwi,* 

Xonlenskiijld  believes  that  the  coaHt  Chukehei  have  peihaps  be- 
gun to  abandon  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead,  hut  I  am  ratlier  iu- 
clinetl  to  tlunk  that  is  a  custom  of  tLe  '■dm-rmen,"  which  tlie  people  of 
tho  wast  of  pure  or  mixed  Kskimn  bloiul  never  fully  adopted.  Hall, 
indeed,  was  explicitly  infonncil  that  llii'  tustoni  was  only  usi^I  with  tho 
Itoilies  of  "good'*  men.  aud  at  llic  liioc  uf  Nordenskiold's  visit  he  fuoiid 
it  "at  le!u«t  certain  that  the  i>eopluof  I'ttleknj  exclusively  bury  their  dead 
by  laying  them  out  on  the  tundra."  The  body  is  surrounded  by  an 
oval  of  stones,  bat  apparently  not  «overe<l  with  them  as  in  the  east.' 
The  Kiause  brothers  oltserved  by  the  bodies,  besides  ■'  die  erwiihnten 
Geriithsehafteu  "  [Lanzeu,  Bogen  und  Pfeile  fur  die  Miinner,  Koch-  and 
Hausgerathe  fur  die  WeiberJ,  "unter  oiueu  kleineu  Steinhaufeu  eia 
Hunde-,  Kentliier-,  Biiren-  oder  Wahoss-Schadel."  This  cnstom  shows  a 
little  Children  die  and  are  buried,  they  jnit  the  Head  of  a  Dog  near  the 
curious  resemblance  to  that  described  by  Egede"  iu  Greenland :  "  When 
Grave,  fancying  that  Children,  haviug  no  I^nderstanding,  they  can  not 

irl.  |>.  I4i>:  Cniiili's  ninlurrnt 
V..1.  K.  ]i,  »H.  aiul  Si'orcKbT, 
i(h..r^wieoiwH.f  Om-nlund 
I'.iiiil  niiiouu  thn  E>•kin1<^  lu 
,-rill,nH  KiniH-lliin?  xiniilHriU 
irurml  Willi  ll»t|iier«H  of  lliw-- 
I.H.  p.  M  (Oumlier. 


■St«llir]iaMa;.i'i|if>ttiirx>m]).'!-»'Kr<>rSiDilliSniiiHl:  I!i:pd,>. Giwiil 
On-Eiilnii'l.  vi'l.  1,  ].. -J3T;  I'JiHt  I  ;r.-.'iiliiii.l.  Hi'lin.  llracruHHk  Ti.lokril 
Viiyngv  Iu  Xorlhi-rii  Wliul.'Hnlirr.v.  ii.  :;l;i  (wli<<ru  li<-  apvnkx  of  flnilini; 
gnvm  rfHj  iiurl  <iivm'rl  «-illi  aliil"  uf  utiiiir?,  iKjTiiiiiK  gravoH  in  iit.v  h 
tliiMiuiiinioniii'  LToiiiiil  .111  iilii.'li  Oi<-y  livr-  UHiislly  fi>r1>iilii  Ir.  Purr.v 
iKlKlik:  -'Tli<'lKMl.viriiHliiiilinuroKtiInr.1iiiCx1iiillr>V|;rBvi'.  '  '  •  . 
"hMi:r,j-ira.  I.mriiiil.  |i.ifi»(liiliililil:Kiiinliw 
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in  1.1111111;  KauXarnilivc.  i>|>.^Jhii<I  1i<T  (iinrtliwi 
■mi  Ra.v.  p.  Jta  (Marbln  TnIuuiI).    I  iii,<->Hir  hiiv<>  nuti.'or: 
'  Tunr  t1i.<  Hililoiiu  llity  pnsKir  Ki»»h<Iti'.  Hnniillnn  I 
x»n-  H  l»<1y  "i-UwIy  irrapt  III  *V\o»  ami  Lilil  iii  >  Kurl 
I'  Uii.l«>n  Slraii),  nnil  DuvWr,  lu-niiiiii  arwl,;ii  li,t  «» 
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•SwXDrdenskiJilit,  Vi-s^. 
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by  themselves  find  the  Way,  but  the  Dog  must  guide  them  to  the  Land 
of  the  Souls."  The  body  is  usually  laid  out  at  full  length  upon  the 
ground.  Among  the  ancient  Greenlanders,'  however,  and  in  the  Yukon 
region  the  body  was  doubled  up.  In  the  latter  region  the  body  was  laid 
on  its  side  in  a  box  of  planks  four  feet  long  and  raised  on  four  sup- 
ports'^ or  wrapped  up  in  mats  and  covered  with  rocks  or  driftwood.^ 
The  custom  of  inclosing  the  dead  in  a  short  coffin,  to  judge  from  the 
figures  given  by  the  latter  writtn-  in  PL  vi.  of  his  report,  api)ears  also 
to  i)revail  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim.  In  the  island  of  Kadiak, 
according  to  Dall  and  Lisiansky/  the  dead  were  buried. 

(iOVKRNMENT. 

In  the  family. — I  can  hardly  do  better  than  quote  Dr.  Simpson's 
words,  already  referred  to  (op.  cit.  page  252),  on  this  subject:  "A  man 
seems  to  have  unlimited  authority  in  his  own  hut."  Nevertheless,  his 
rule  seems  to  be  founded  on  respect  and  mutual  agreement,  rather  than 
on  despotic  authority.  The  wife  appears  to  be  consulted,  as  already 
stated,  on  all  important  occasions,  and,  to  quote  Dr.  Simpson  again 
(ibid.) :  '^  Seniority  gives  precedence  when  there  are  several  women  in 
one  hut,  and  the  sway  of  the  elder  in  tlie  direction  of  everything  con- 
nected with  her  duties  seems  never  disputed."  When  more  than  one 
family  inhabit  the  same  house  the  head  of  each  family  appears  to  have 
authority  over  his  own  relatives,  while  the  relations  between  the  two 
are  governed  solely  by  mutual  agreement. 

In  the  vUlagv, — Tliese  people  have  no  established  form  of  government 
nor  any  chiefs  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  appear  to  be 
ruled  by  a  strong  public  opinion,  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of 
resi)ect  for  the  opinions  of  the  elder  people,  both  men  find  women,  and 
by  a  large  number  of  traditional  observances  like  those  concerning  the 
whale  fishery,  the  de<eased,  (»tc.,  already  <lescribed.  In  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life  a  person,  as  a  rule,  avoids  doing  anything  to  liis  neigh- 
bor which  he  would  not  wish  to  have  done  to  himself,  and  affairs 
which  concern  the  community  as  a  whole,  as  for  instance  their  relations 
with  us  at  the  station,  are  settled  by  a  general  and  apparently  infor- 
mal discussion,  when  the  opinion  of  the  majority  carries  the  day.  The 
majority  appears  to  have  no  means,  short  of  individual  violence,  of  en- 
forcing obedience  to  its  decisions,  but,  as  ftir  as  we  could  see,  the  mat- 
ter is  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  parties  concerned.  Respect  for  the 
opinions  of  elders  is  so  great  that  the  people  may  be  said  to  be  practi- 
cally under  what  is  called  "simi)le  elder  rule."^    Public  opinion  has 

'  Epwlo,  CireenlHiid,  p.  149,  and  Cnmtz.  vol.  1.  p.  237. 

"Dall,  Alaska,  pp.  10,  Un,  and  227. 

»Potroff,  Report,  p.  127. 

*  Alaska,  p.  403.  and  Voyage,  p.  200. 

*Comparp,  amou)^  other  instances,  Oapt.  Uolm's  ob ^orvatioa.s  in  Ea.'tt  Greenland:  *'Soui  OverUovod  1 
HuMet  [which  Ih  th(^  villaj^o]  fungen*r  den  i4e)ldertt«  Mand,  naar  han  er  en  god  Fanger,  etc."  (G^gr. 
Tids..  vol.  8.  p.  90.) 
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formiiliiU^  i^)-rtAJn  nilwi  in  regard  tn  saint.'  kinds  nf  [irnpony  mu\  ilie 
(IlviHiim  (if  gauio,  which  arv  remarkably  likP  thoxe  noticed  nnioii]^  Es- 
kJmu  i-lM-where,  und  which  may  be  HiippooMl  t«  huvn  gri>wii  ti]t  Miiiutig 
tJie  aiic-entiirN  nf  tbft  Kxkinin.  Iiefore  tlieir  )«f]i»riitinn. 

Fnr  inrttancft,  in  Hnwnlaiid,'  -Anyone  pivkliifr  up  pitiMv  of  driftwood 
iir  goiH)»  hwt  lit  a«a  »r  on  land  w«r  eonxidrrft]  the  rightfnl  owni'r  nf 
thein;  luid  to  niukv  fpxid  hi"  poxat^^siuii  h<>  hud  only  to  carry  them  np 
»bov('  higli-WMter  mark  iiud  put  sl4)iicit  n|M>n  tlirm.  no  m»tter  wlipro 
Ilia  homej«t«iul  niigbt  be.''  Now,  at  Point  Itarrow  we  oflj'n  snw  tin; 
iiativeH  diiigging  driftwoo*!  up  U>  the  high-WHter  murk,  and  flu-  owni-r 
(M^-nK>il  iKirfwtly  iibic  to  prove  his  claim.  Lieut.  Ray  inforiPK  »■■•  that 
lu:  has  Htwn  men  mark  niicIi  HtinkH  of  timber  by  (uttting  tlu-ni  with  tbuir 
wlzeo  iind  that  ftCickn  so  marked  wero  ri^pooT^xI  by  th«  nther  iiHtives. 
On  ono  i«waiiii)n,  when  he  was  ttlxin  t  Ut  have  a  large  piece  nf  drift- 
Umber  dragged  np  to  the  KtJition.  a  Human  came  up  and  proveil  that, 
tbe  timl>er  liclougwi  t^i  her  by  iM>iiitHig  out  the  fVenhly  cut  mark.  I 
liavu  myself  wwn  a  native  claim  a  barrc-I  wliieb  lia<l  lM>en  wa^lied  nshor©, 
by  Betting  it  up  on  i-nd. 

Ah  far  UH  we  tvmld  leani,  tbe  HmaII(<r  auunals,  an  for  imttamcK,  biith, 
the  smaller  Healo,  reindcM)r,et<^,  are  the  property  of  tbe  liiint>er,  instciid  of 
Mng  divided  iui  in  nnme  other  loealit.i^n,  for  example  nt  Smith  Sound.' 
The  larger  wain  and  wnlruseK  apju^ared  to  be  divided  among  the  boat's 
erew,  tbe  owner  of  the  boHt  apparently  keeping  the  tuakw  of  the  walnis 
and  i>«rhapfi  the  .ikin.  A  l>ear,  however,  botb  tlesh  und  skin,  is  equally 
divided  among  all  who  in  any  way  had  a  band  in  the  killing.  We 
learned  this  with  certainty  tVom  having  to  pur<;hase  the  skin  of  a  beAr 
killed  at  the  village,  wliere  a  number  of  men  had  been  engage^l  in  the 
hnnt.  Wlien  a  whale  is  taken,  a»  1  have  already  naid,  the  whalebone 
in  eipially  divided  among  (he.  crews  of  all  the  boats  in  sight  at  the  time 
of  killiuK.  All  lonifis.  however,  have  a  right  to  all  the  flesh, blubber, 
and  blackskin  thai  they  can  cutoff.^ 

\*i:  lliiik.  ill  il.siiil.iii^itlic  social  order  of  the  ancienKh-eenlanders,* 
s;l>s:  ■•  liiiokriig  ;Lf  what  lias  Ik-cm  said  regarding  the  rights  of  proji- 
eity  ;iiid  the  di\isii)ii  nl'  tiic  people  into  <-ertaiM  coiiiinunities,  in  conneis 
■  inf..  ilic  classes  just  gfv<'n,  we  are  h-d 
•  f  any  JTidivhlnal  to  lu.ld  more  than  ii 
;.  if  not  iv^inlatcd  by  law,  at  least 
of  tile  coniiiiiniity.  ami  thai    virtually 
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liai'-lii.';i]itiiriiis'l"-<'»lm"l"<'i>"'  "  flli>'-tiLin<l>.  (in<1i-r  (Si-l,walk;i-»  S<in'li.  |i.  IWI)  iiu.va  Uiat  on 
lii'iKH'tliw.-ntxIiKn-  iif  Uiiilxiti  Ihiv  :i]l  nlio  uiTiv..  whil.'  itujIrMi  »  Ix-liif;  nil  u|>an>(^MUt].'<l  luik 
l,iir.'<.l'it,  tli'Mi^'h  1W mull  u'liK.lrmk  il  liiii Ilii' linl i-h.iln' ■■r|iir'.'i-H.  At  Kiwi  Ciiih'.  Silwri.-i.  tlin Kraiiiw 
ir«ih<'n<  I'-dmi-il:  "Winl  nMiiillr-Ii  Hii  WHlHi.'h  ^rnnK«n.  m  lui  JmIit  Ormlii-inihiiflr  riiw  K^bt.  w 
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the  sin*plu8  of  any  iudividual  <»r  comiiiunity,  fixed  by  the  arbitrary  rate 
whicli  triulitiou  or  custoiu  liad  assigned,  was  made  over  to  those  who 
bad  Jess/'  xVt  Point  Barrow,  however,  the  idea  of  individual  ownership 
appears  to  be  inucli  more  strongly  developed.  As  far  as  we  could 
learn,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  j)ro]>erty  wliich  an  individual, 
at  least  the  heiid  of  a  family,  may  a<*eumulate.  Ev(mi  though  the  whale 
bone  be,  as  already  described,  divided  amcmg  all  the  boats'  crews  '^  in 
at  the  death,''  no  objection  is  made  to  one  man  buying  it  all  up,  if  he 
has  the  means,  for  his  own  private  use. 

This  lias  given  rise  to  a  regular  wealthy  and  aristocratic  chiss,  who, 
however,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  difi'erentiated  from  the  iK)orer  i)eople 
to  r(»fuse  to  associate  on  any  terms  but  those  of  social  ecpiality.  The 
men  of  this  class  are  the  umialiks,  a  word  which  appears  in  many  cor- 
rupted forms  on  the  coast  of  Western  America  and  is  often  supimsed 
to  mean  *'  chief  Dr.  Himpsou '  says :  '<  The  chief  men  are  called  O-mc- 
liks  (wealthy),"  but ''  wealthy  "  is  an  explanation  of  theiX)sition  of  these 
men,  and  not  a  translation  of  the  title,  which,  as  we  obtained  it,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  (ireenland  word  for  owner  of  a  boat,  umialik 
(from  unua(^'),  and  the  termination  Ilk  or  iT-n.  This  is  <me  of  the  few 
cases  in  which  the  final  A*  is  sounded  at  Point  Barrow  as  in  Greenland). 

Dr.  Rink  has  already  observed*  that  the  word  used  by  Simi>son  "no 
d(mbt  must  be  the  same  as  the  Greenlandish  umialik,  signifying  owner 
of  a  boat,"  and  as  I  he^ird  the  title  more  than  once  carefully  pronounced 
at  Point  Barrow  it  was  the  identical  word.  The  umialiks,  as  Simpson 
says,-^  *'  have  ac(iuired  their  position  by  being  more  thrilty  and  intelli- 
gent, better  tnvders,  and  usually  better  hunters,  iis  well  as  physically 
stronger  and  more  daring.''^  They  have  acquired  a  (pertain  amount  of 
influence  and  respect  from  these  reasons,  as  well  as  from  their  wealth, 
which  enables  them  to  purchase  the  services  of  others  to  man  their 
boats,  but  appear  to  have  absolutely  no  authority  outside  of  their  own 
families.^  Petrott'*^  considers  them  as  a  sort  of  **  middlemen  or  spokes- 
men," who  make  themselves  **  prominent  by  sui)erintending  all  inter- 
course and  traffic  with  visitors." 

This  sort  of  prominence,  however,  ai>pears  to  have  been  conferred 
upon  them  by  th(»  tniders,  who,  ignorant  of  the  very  democratic  state  of 
Eskimo  society,  naturally  look  for  **  chiefs"  to  deal  with.  They  pick  out 
the  best  looking  and  best  dressed  num  in  the  village  and  endeavor  t^) 
win  his  f^ivor  by  giving  him  presents,  receiving  him  into  the  cabin,  and 
<!onducting  nil  their  dealings  with  the  natives  through  him.     The  chief, 


'Op.  rit  .!>.  '2T2. 

«  Tah'H,  etc.,  p.  -J.'.. 

'Op.  cit. 

*Coiiiparo  what  the  Kraiim*  Knithera  nay  of  the  •'chiefs"  on  the  Sil>orian  coaitt  ((ieograpbiHcho  filfit- 
tor.  vol.  5,  pt.  1,  p.  29):  "Die  Antoritat,  welche  die  obenerwjihnteu  Idainier  augenschehilich  aim- 
iilx'ii,  ist  wohlauf  Ilec]iniiii|rilin'Hgrog8(>roii  JUMiitzeD  zu  setzen.  IVr  "Chief*'  injedes  Mai  tlerreirhsto 
Mnnii,  eiii  Miig  man.'  " 

•S<*e,  also,  Dr.  SinipHon,  op.  rit.,  p.  *J7U. 

•  Reiwrt,  etc.,  p.  125. 
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thtui  sel«H-t«d.  is  geut^rally  Hhrnwil  uti(i[iy;h  tii  maku  tliuiiioMtof  tbvffruat- 
neiw  tUrast  ii|>nii  )iim,  ami  an  dnubt  often  preteuclH  ia  mnrn  inflaenne 
iu»)  power  than  he  actuiilty  XH)fl8eases.' 

As  to  tljc  sUiry  of  tin*  whalemen,  that  the  "  chieftaijiahi[> "  i«  tbc  ir- 
wwrd  of  tlio  best  fighter,  whi>  liohla  it  liky  a  "challenge  nap,''  ttabjiwt 
to  iK-iiig  called  oat  at  any  time  to  ilefciMl  hix  miik  in  a  duel,  as  far  aa 
cau«;i>riiH  Point  Barrow,  this  is  a  sheer  fiible,  x>erhiips  isvented  by  tlie 
EskiBio  to  impose  upon  thu  stmiigertt,  but  utoru  Ukuly  tho  rvsult  of 
niifiniidorHtaDding  and  a  vivid  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  whites. 
Among  iitnialika,  one  or  two  api)oar  ti)  have  more  wealtit  and  intliienoe 
than  the  rest.  Teunaura  in  tTtkia^*w1Il  and  the  late  Katiga  at  Xawnk 
wort-  nsM,  according  to  (Captain  Iferendevn,  tobe"greatnniiaIikH''atid 
Ti-unauru  was  iilways  Broken  of  as  the  foremost  man  in  I7tkia\'wiri,  We 
knew  of  one  [mrty  coming  up  from  Sidaru  with  pre^tents  for  Teuuaura, 
and  were  iuformi-d  that  the  other  Eiskinio  never  sold  to  him,  bnt  only 
gave  him  prtMentH.  It  wbm  also  miid  that  Katig;i'i4  infant  non  wonhl  one 
day  be  a  "great  nmialik." 

All  tliew)  men  are  or  have  l>e>(^u  captains  of  whaling  nmiaks,  and  the 
title  nmialtks  apjtearH  to  be  applied  to  them  in  this  capacity,  8ini.'« 
many  of  the  poorer  men,  who,  as  far  as  wo  could  learn,  were  not  con- 
sidered uraialiks,  own  umiaktt  which  they  do  not  fit  oat  for  whaling, 
bnt  iiso  only  to  t  ran  s|Hnt  their  families  frtim  place  to  place  in  the  summer. 

BKL1HI«K. 

Otmeral  idtmt. — It  wae  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  any  idea  of  the 
religions  l>ellef  of  the  people,  partly  from  oiirintibility  to  make  ourselves 
aiiderstood  in  regard  t«»  abstract  idea:*  and  partly  from  ignorance  on  oar 
partof  the  protwr  method  of  condacting  such  inquiries.  For  instance, 
in  trjnng  to  get  at  thetrideaHofafiiturBtife,  we  could  only  ask  "Where 
does  a  man  go  when  he  dies!"  to  which  we,  of  (soorse,  received  the 
obvious  answer,  "To  the  cemetery!"  Moreover,  such  a  multitude  of 
other  and  easier  lines  of  investigation  inesentcd  themselves  for  onr  at- 
t4-ntioii  that  wc  were  niiturally  inclined  to  neglect  the  dilticult  field  of 
n^ligioii,  and  besides  under  the  eircuni stances  of  onr  interconrse  it  wiis 
almost  impossible  to  get  tlic  attention  of  the  nativcji  when  their  mtnds 
were  not  full  of  other  subjects. 

Xevert.heless,  many  uf  tlie  fragment!!  of  supeistitiim  and  tradition 
that  we  were  able  In  collect  agree  remarkably  with  what  has  been 
observed  among  tJie  ICskimo  elsewhei-e,  so  that  it  is  highly  probable 
that  their  religion  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  thatof  theGreen- 
Jiinders,  namely,  a  belief  in  :i  iiuiltitnde  of  supernatural  beings^  who 
arc  to  be  exorcised  or  propitiated  by  various  observances,  especially  by 
the  performances  of  certain  specially  gifted  people,  who  art^  -something 
of  the  nature  <if  wizards.     So  nuich  1ms  been  written  by  niiiny  authors 
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about  these  wizards  or  "  doctors,"  the  angekut  of  the  eastern  Eskimo^ 
the  so-called  '*  shamans  "  of  Alaska  ami  Siberia,  that  I  need  make  no 
special  reference  to  their  writings  except  where  they  liap])en  to  throw 
liglit  on  our  own  observations.  Dr.  Simpson  succeeded  in  obtaining 
more  Information  concerning  the  religious  belief  of  these  i)eople  than 
our  party  was  able  to  do,  and  his  observations,'  to  which  ouys  are  in 
some  degree  supplementary,  tend  to  corroborate  the  conclusion  at  which 
I  have  arrived. 

Our  information  in  regard  to  the  special  class  of  wizards  was  rather 
vague.  We  learned  that  many  men  in  the  village,  distinguishable 
from  the  rest  by  no  visible  chanicteristi(*s,  were  able  to  lieal  the  sick, 
procure  go<xl  wc^thei',  favorable  winds,  plenty  of  game,  and  do  other 
things  by  **  talking"  and  beating  tht*  drum.  We  did  not  learn  the 
number  of  these  men  in  either  vilhige,  but  we  heard  of  very  many  dif- 
ferent men  doing  one  or  the  other  of  these  things,  while  others  of  our 
acquaintance  never  attempted  them.  Neither  did  we  learn  that  any 
one  of  these  men  was  considered  superior  to  the  rest,  as  appears  to  be 
the(jase  in  some  regions,  nor  how  a  man  could  attain  this  power.  Some 
of  these  men,  who  appeared  to  give  particular  attention  to  curing  the 
sick,  called  themselves  ^'tu'kte"  (*' doctor"),  but,  probably  for  want 
of  prox)erly  direi'ted  in(|uiries,  we  did  not  learn  the  Eskimo  name  of 
these  i)eoph».  We  were  definitely  informed,  however,  that  their  *'  talk," 
when  treating  disease  or  trying  to  obtain  fair  weather,  etc.,  was  ad- 
dressed to  '^  tu'una,"  or  a  sui)ernatural  Inking.  This  name,  of  course, 
difters  only  in  dialectic  form  from  that  applied  in  other  places  to  the 
universal  familiar  spirits  of  Eskimo  superstition. 

We  at  first  supposed  that  *'tuBna"  meant  some  particular  individ- 
ual demon,  but  Dr.  Simpson  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  the  Point 
Barrow  natives,  like  the  rest  of  the  Eskimo,  nMjognize  a  host  of 
tmnlain,  since  ''  tUBila"  was  deiscribed  to  us  under  a  varietv  of  forms. 
Most  of  the  natives  whom  we  asked  if  they  had  seen  tui?ria,  said  that 
they  had  not,  but  that  other  men,  mentioning  certain  *'  doctors,"  had 
seen  him.  One  man,  however,  said  that  he  had  seen  tuuna  in  the 
kudyTgl,  when  the  peoi>le  ''talked"  sitting  in  the  dark,  with  their 
heads  bowed  and  faces  covered,  and  tuinia  came  with  a  noise  like  a 
great  bird.^  He  had  raised  his  head  and  saw  tu^na,  like  a  man  with 
bloodless  cheeks.^    Tuiina  iigain  was  called  "a  bad  man,  dead  "  (appar- 


'  Op.  cit.,  p.  273  et  86*1. 

'Compare  Graab*H  account  of  the  ceromouy  of  Hummoning  a  torngak  in  Ea8t  Greenland  (Narrative, 
p.  123).     "Come  he  did,  however,  at  last,  and  \i\a  approach  was  annonncc<1  by  a  ntran;];e  ru:4hin^  sound, 
very  liko  the  Hound  of  a  large  bird  flying  beneath  the  roof."     (The  italics  are  my  own.)    The  angeknt 
evidently  have  nome  juggling  contrivance,  carefully  concealed  from  laymen,  perhapn  of  the  nature  of  a 
"whizzing-stick." 

'Compare  Rink*8  description  of  the  ceremony  of  summoning  a  tomak  to  ask  his  a<1vice,  in  Green- 
land (Talcs,  etc.,  p.  60).  This  was  performed  l)efor«*a  company  in  a  dark cne<l  hou.se.  Tlie  angekok  lay 
CD  the  floor,  beside  a  su8pende<1  skin  and  drum,  with  his  hands  tied  liebind  his  back  and  bis  head  be- 
tween bis  legs.  A  song  was  sung  by  the  audience,  and  the  angekok  invoked  bis  tomak,  beating  on 
the  skin  and  the  drum.  The  spirit  announce<1  bis  arrival  by  a  peculiar  sound  and  the  appearance  of  a 
light  or  fire. 
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cotljra  gbortt).  MMiM-titni's  an  larco  u.«  a  man  hihI  MimetioiPii  dvrarHitli, 
MKnetiinek  a  fl<Mhletu«  nkelpton,  whik-  one  nutii.  to  ilcM-Htie  him,  rukIh 
tbe  MUtM>  j^marc  that  a  wliite  man  ^vtmld  Ufu>  tn  iiidicat<-  a  liobgolflin, 
wftb  Ktariitp  r-yi*».  eit]'*i>K  luniHli,  and  liandfi  ontttti-oti-lit^tl  likf  i-ianK. 
A|>pinrnl>,v  ■•  tnitua'^  in  i-onvemition  with  ua  was*  iimhI  Ui  di'Mifrnutu  aD 
tlM>  rarinib'  luipeniatiim)  nb.iMt'rt  of  thoir  tH^litir,  (j^huMtK  a!i  wul)  an 
bniliar  <i|i!ntK.  Fur  iniitHiK^e,  iu  Grofalaiid,  M-^-ordin);  tn  Kink,'  a 
glHist  "uiauirt-KtA  hiiuHelfby  wltistliuf;  or  KiiiRiug  iu  tliR  pai-n.*'  Kovr, 
Licnl.  Ibiy  van  wallciug  ra|>idly  nne  day  iu  the  wiutor  willi  an  Eskimo 
and  liin  iriff-  ai^d  tlK*  woman  xuddt^nly  atupped  and  wtid  six-  *■  hmrd 
taniia'' — tiiat  b*-  uindc  a  nt»iM>  like  niugiMff  {»  fAf  mr*. 

The  pen)ile  Renerally  bavc  a  great  dread  of  "tusmi,"  who  they  say 
would  kill  tbeni.  and  are  viry  averse  tti  going  out  atone  in  the  dark. 
On^*  of  ewfli  party  itiat  (.-aine  over  from  tbt-  viilagt*  in  the^veniug  nsa- 
ally  rarrivd  a  drawn  kniff,  prefi'mbly  one  of  the  large  doable-Mged 
knive-3,  ftiippoi^  to  I»e  Bibf-rian  iMid  already  deseril>ed.  in  bix  hand  as 
defentie  against  iiittna,  and  a  drawn  knifw  waa  Hompttmes  even  caniwl 
in  tlie  daylight  "natiinnunla  tUKnamanln,"  "for  bear  and  demon."  Not> 
withfitanding  their  ap|)arently  genuine  dread  of  "tiiKfia,"  they  are  by  no 
means  averae  to  talking  or  even  Joking  aboat  him. 

The  knife  alwi  ser^-es  aa  a  protection  against  the  aun>ra.  which  mast 
of  theru  agree  is  l>ad,  and  when  bright  likely  to  kill  a  jterson  by  strik- 
ing him  in  the  buek  of  the  neck.  However,  brandit^hiiig  the  knife  al 
it  will  keep  it  ofl'.  Be»ideit.  as  a  woman  t^hl  me  one  night,  yoa  run 
drive  off  a  ■'bad''  anrora  by  throwing  at  it  dog's  excrement  anil  nriue^' 

Ijent.  Bay  naw  in  one  of  the  houseis  in  Utkaiwiu,  a  contrivance  lor 
frightening  away  »  "tnena''  from  the  entran<-e  to  a  hooae  xhonid  he  try 
to  get  in.  The  man  hail  bung  in  the  trapdoor  the  handle  of  a  seal-drag 
by  meaiM  of  a  thong  npiketl  to  the  wall  with  a  large  knife,  and  tohl  Lieut. 
Bay  that  if  "tuena"  trietl  to  get  into  the  house  be  would  undonbtiilly 
catch  bold  of  the  handle  to  help  himwif  up.  wbicb  wonld  pall  down  the 
knife  uiMin  his  hciid  and  t'Hghteo  bini  off.  We  never  bad  iiii  op)>ortu- 
nity  of  witnessing  the  ctTcinony  ot"9uuiiiioning"tUBria,''nor(lid  we  ever 
hear  of  the  ceremony  takinj:  place  during  our  stay  at  the  Rtation,  but 
we  were  fortuiiiite  enimgh  to  observe  several  other  i>eiformances,  though 
they  do  not  :ip])C;ir  to  he  frcipieut.  The  cen-mony  of  hetUing  the  sick 
and  the  ceremimies  connected  with  the  whale- tisliery  have  already  Im-cu 
desuribe<l. 

Oil  the  I'lst  <)t  February.  1SH:J.  Lieut.  Kay  inul  Ciipt.  Ilci-eudeeu  hap- 
peiieil  to  be  at  the  vilhigi-  on  time  to  sec  the  tuiiUii.  who  had  been 
<ausiug  the  bad  weather,  expelled  from  the  village.  Some  of  the  niitlvcs 
sjiid  the  next  day  that  Ilicy  li;id  kill'd  the  tunnji.  but  they  snid  itt  the 
same  time  he  had  g'me  -along  way  off."    When  Lieut.  Kay  reached 
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the  yillage,  women  were  sta>iidiiig  at  the  doors  of  the  houses  armed 
with  snow-knives  and  clubs  with  which  they  made  passes  over  the  en- 
trance when  tlie  people  inside  called  out.  He  entered  one  house  and 
found  a  woman  vigorously  driving  the  tu^na  out  of  every  comer  with 
a  knife.  They  then  repaired  to  the  kudylgi,  where  there  were  ten  or 
twelve  people,  each  of  whom,  to  quote  from  Lieut.  Ray's  note  book, 
"made  a  charge  against  the  evil  spirit^  telling  what  injuries  they  had 
received  from  it."  Then  they  went  into  the  open  air,  where  a  fire  had 
been  built  in  front  of  the  entrance,  and  formed  a  half  circle  around  the 
fire.  Each  then  went  up  and  made  a  speech,  bending  over  the  fire 
(according  to  Simpson,  who  describes  a  similar  ceremony  at  Nuwttk  on  p. 
274  of  his  paper,  coaxing  the  tuBua  to  come  under  the  fire  to  warm  him- 
self). Then  they  brought  out  a  large  tub  full  of  urine,  to  which,  Simp- 
son says,  each  man  present  had  contributed,  and  held  it  ready  near  the 
fire,  while  two  men  stood  with  their  rifles  in  readiness,  and  a  boy  stood 
near  the  fire  with  a  large  stone  in  his  hands,  bracing  himself  firmly 
with  his  feet  spread  apart  for  a  vigorous  throw.  Then  they  chanted  as 
follows  (the  words  of  this  chant  were  obtained  afterward  by  the 
writer) : 

Tdk  tAk  t&k  toha ! 

Nljn'aM! 

He!  ho!  he! 

Haiyahe! 

Yaiyahe! 

Hwi! 

And  instantly  the  contents  of  the  tub  were  dashed  on  the  fire,  the 
stone  thrown  into  the  embers,  and  both  men  discharged  their  rifles,  one 
into  the  embers,  and  one  into  the  cloud  of  steam  as  it  rose.  Then  all 
brushed  their  clothes  violently  and  shouted,  and  the  tut^na  was  killed. 
By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  the  next  day  was  the  finest  we  had  had 
for  a  long  time. 

Sacrifices  are  also  occasionally  made  to  these  supernatural  beings  as 
in  Greenland  **  gifts  were  offered  to  theinue  of  certain  rocks,  capes  and 
ice  firths,  principally  when  traveling  and  passing  those  pla(»es." ' 

Capt.  Herendeen,  in  the  fall  of  1882,  went  to  the  rivers  in  company 
with  one  of  the  "doctors."  When  they  arrived  at  the  river  Kuarn, 
where  the  latter  intended  to  stay  for  the  fishing,  he  got  out  his  drum  and 
"talked"  for  a  long  time,  and  breaking  ofl"  very  small  pieces  of  tobaeco 
threw  them  into  the  air,  crying  out,  "Tui?iia,  tu^na,  I  give  you  tobacco! 
give  me  plenty  of  fish."  When  they  passed  the  dead  men  at  the 
(jemetery,  he  gave  them  tobacco  in  the  same  way,  asking  them  also  for 
fish.*  We  noticed  but  few  other  superstitious  observances  which  have 
not  been  already  described.  As  in  Greenland  find  elsewhere,  super- 
stition requires  certain  persons  to  abstain  from  certain  kinds  of  food. 
For  instance,  Mdiiialu,  and  apparently  many  others,  were  not  permitted 


*  Rink,  Tale8,  etc.,  p.  56. 

>  "When  an  Innuit  poHReg  the  place  where  a  relative  has  died,  he  pauiieB  and  depoBits  a  piece  of  meat 
near  by.*'    Baffin  Land,  Hall,  Artie  Researchea,  p.  574. 
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to  eat  the  burbot,  another  maD  wa»  denietl  ptarmigan,  aud  a  woman'  at 
Niiwflk  waa  not  allowed  to  eat  "earth  food,"  that  is,  anj'thing  whirh 
grew  ajwn  the  {{round.  Lient.  Bay  also  mentions  a  man  who  was  for- 
bidden bear's  tiesh." 

We  observed  some  traces  of  the  superstition  concerning  the  beads 
of  seals  und  other  marine  animals  taken  in  the  chase,  whi<^^h  has  been 
noticed  elsewhere.  Crantz  says:^  "The  heads  of  seals  must  not  be 
fVaftured,  nor  must  they  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  but  be  piled  in  a  heap 
before  the  door,*  that  the  souls  of  the  senis  may  not  be  enrniJied-  and 
stare  their  brethren  from  the  coast."  And  Capt.  Parry  found  that  at 
Winter  Island  they  carefidly  preserved  the  heads  of  all  the  animals 
killetl  during  the  winter,  except  two  or  three  of  the  walrus  which  he 
obtained  with  great  difficulty.  The  natives  told  him  that  they  were  to 
be  thrown  into  the  sea  in  the  summer,  but  at  Iglulik  they  readilj-  sold 
them  before  the  summer  arrived.* 

I  tried  very  hard  to  get  a  full  series  of  skulls  ft-om  the  seals  taken  at 
tltkiavwln  in  the  winter  of  1882-'83,  bnl  thongh  I  frcfjuently  asked  the 
Datives  to  bring  them  over  for  sale,  they  never  did  so,  till  at  last  one 
young  woman  promised  hi  bring  me  all  I  wanted  at  tlie  price  of  half  a 
pound  of  gunpowder  a  skull,  Nevertlieless,  she  brought  over  only  t^vo 
or  three  at  thHt  price.  We  did  not  observe  what  was  done  with  the 
skulls,  but  frequently  observed  cpiautities  of  the  smaller  bones  of  the 
seals  carefully  tucked  away  in  the  rrevie«s  of  the  ice  at  scnne  distance 
trom  the  shore.  We  had  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
skulls  of  the  walrus,  but  1  observed  that  the  bottom  of  TfiserAni,  the 
little  pond  iittheedgeof  the  village,  waa  covered  with  old  walrus  skulls, 
as  if  they  had  been  deposited  there  for  years.  The  superstition  appears 
to  be  in  full  force  among  the  Chnkches,  who  live  near  the  place  where 
the  Ve(ia  wintered.  Nordcnskjiild  was  unable  to  purchase  a  pair  of 
fresh  walrus  heads  at  the  first  village  he  visited,  though  the  tusks  were 
offered  for  sale  the  next  day*  and  at  Pitlekaj.'  '  "  Some  prejudice  •  •  • 
prevented  tlie  Ohukchesfrnni  parting  with  the  heads  of  the  seal,  though 
•  *  •  we  offered  a  high  iirice  for  them.  'Irgatti'  (to-morrow) 
was  the  usual  aiiswtT.    But  thi-  promise  was  never  kept." 

Amulets. — Like  the  Grcenhinders"  and  other  Eskimos,  they  place 
great  reliance  on  amulets  or  talismans,  which  are  carried  on  the  person, 
iu  the  boat,  or  t'ven  inserted  in  weapons,  each  aitparently  with  some 


»v.ii.  1,  [Kiiu. 

•Du'clieyMin't 
Vi.yago.  p.KB). 
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specific  purpose,  which  indeed  we  learned  in  the  case  of  some  of  those 

IB  the  collection.    Like  the  unuleta  of  the  Greenlanders,  they  appear  to 

be '  "certain  animals  or  things  whicli  bad  belonged  to  or  been  in  contact 

with  certain  persons  {e,  g.,  the  people  of  an- 
cient times,  or  fortunate  hunters)  or  supernat 

ural  beings,"  and  "  objects  which  merelj  by  their 

appearance  recalled  the  effect  expected  from  the 

amnlet,  such  as  figures  of  various  objects."    To 

the  latter  class  belong  the  rudel\  flaked  flint 

images  of  whales,  already  mentioned,  lud  prob 

ably  many  of  the  other  small  images  of  men 

and  animals  already  described,  esyMM  lally  those 

fitted  with  holes  for  strings  to  hang  them  up  by 
The  flint  whale  is  a  very  common  amulet,  in 

tended,  as  we  understood,  to  gi^  e  good  luck  in 

whaling,  and  is  worn  habitually  by  many  of 

the  niea  and  boys  under  the  clothes,  suspended 

around  the  neck  by  a  string.    The  captain  and    , 

harpooner  of  a  whaling  crew  also  wear  tbem 

as  pendants  on  the  fillets  already  described,  ^"^  *"— ^^  ^^'^  *™ 

and  on  the  breast  of  the  jacket.    We  obtained 

five  of  these  objects,  all  of  very  nearly  the  same  shape,  but  of  differ 

ent  materials  and  varying  somewhat  in  size.    Fig,  421  represents  one 

of  these  (No.  56703  12081  ii^m  Utkiavwlii)  made  of  a  piece  of  hard 

colorless  ^\a»s,  probably  a  fragment  of  a  ship's  "  doadUght,"    It  is  rather 

roughly  flaked  into  a  figure  of  a  "bowhead"  whale,  3-4  inches  long,  as 

seen  from  above  and  very  much  flattened  with  exaggerated  flukes. 

The  flippers  were  rudely  indicated  in  the  ontline,  but  the  left  one  is 

broken  off. 

No.  89613  (7711  from  Utkiavwlii  is  a  very  similar  image,  2-4  inches 

long,  which  perhaps  is  of  the  same  material,  though  it  may  be  made  of 
rock  crystal.  No.  S6707  [159]  from 
Utklavwin  is  a  very  small  whale  (1*4 
inches  long),  chipped  in  large  flakes 
out  of  a  water- worn  pebble  of  smoky 
quartz,  while  No.  89377  1939]  Fig. 
422,  fh)m  the  same  village,  which  is 
a  trifle  larger  (2  inches  long),  is  made 
of  dark  crimson  jasiier.    The  large 

also  from  Utkiavwin,  which  is  3-9  inches  long,  is  the  rudest  of  all  the 
figures  of  the  whales.  It  is  precisely  the  shape  of  the  blade  of  a  skin 
scraper,  except  for  the  roughly  indicated  flukes. 

Fig.  423  {No.  895^4  11299|  from   Utkiavwin)  is  a  rude  wooden  image 
of  the  same  animal,  3^  inches  long,  very  broad  and  fiat-bellied.    It  is 
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three  joints  of  the  foot  of  a  reindeer  fawn,  with  the  skin  and  hoof  and 
about  li  inches  of  tendon  attached  behind,  through  a  hole  in  the  end 
of  which  is  knotted  about3  inches  of  seal  thong.  No.  89525  [1314]  from 
the  same  village,  is  a  precisely  similar  chaim.  No.  89G90  [779]  from 
Utkav^wln,  is  the  subfossil  incisor  tooth  of  some  ruminant  with  a  hole 
drilled  through  the  root  for  a  string  to  hang  it  up  by.  It  was  said  to 
be  the  tooth  of  the  "  ug'ru'nft,"  a  large  animal,  long  extinct.  As  the 
natives  said,  "  Here  on  the  land  are  none,  only  the  bones  remain."  No. 
89743  [1110],  from  CJtkiavwIn,  is  a  molar  tooth  of  the  same  animal, 
probably,  weathered  and  old,  with  a  hole  freshly  drilled  through  one 
root  and  a  long  piece  of  sinew  braid  with  the  ends  knotted  together 
looi)ed  into  it.  'There  are  also  in  the  collection  two  very  old  teeth 
which  probably  were  inclosed  in  little  sacks  of  skin  and  worn  as  amu- 
lets. 

No.  89698  [1580],  from  Utkiavwln,  is  the  tusk  of  a  very  young  walrus, 
only  2^  inches  long,  and  No.  89452  [1148]  from  Utkiavwln,  is  the  canine 
tooth  of  a  polar  bear.  No.  56547  [656],  from  the  same  village,  is  a  simi- 
lar tooth.* 

The  only  amulet  attached  to  a  weapon,  which  we  collected,  is  the 
tern's  bill,  already  alluded  to,  placed  under  the  whalebone  lashing  on 
the  seal-spear.  No.  89910  [1694].  Perhaps  the  idea  of  this  charm  is  that 
the  spear  should  plunge  down  upon  the  seal  with  as  sure  an  aim  as  the 
tern  does  upon  its  prey.'^ 

A  number  of  anmlets  of  this  class  are  always  carried  in  the  whaling- 
umiak.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  wolf-skulls,  stufled  ravens  and 
eagles,  fox  tails^  and  bunches  of  feathers  used  for  this  purpose.  Most 
of  these  charms  are  parts  of  some  rapacious  animal  or  bird,  but  parts 
of  other  animals  seem  to  have  some  virtue  on  these  occasions. 

For  instance,  I  noticed  the  axis  vertebra  of  a  seal  in  one  whaling- 
umiak,  and  we  collected  a  rudely  stutted  skin  of  a  godwit  (Limosa 
lapponica  baueri),  which,  we  were  informed,  was  "for  whales."  This 
specimen  (No.  89526  [1328],  Fig.  424,  from  Utkiavwln)  is  soiled  and 
ragged,  and  has  a  stick  thrust  through  the  neck  to  hold  it  out.  The 
neck  is  wrapped  around  with  a  narrow  strip  of  whalebone  and  some 
coarse  thread,  part  of  which  serves  to  lash  on  a  slip  of  wood,  apparently 
to  spli(*e  the  stick  inside.  A  bit  of  white  man's  string  is  passed  around 
the  body  and  tied  in  a  loop  to  hang  it  up  by.  This  charm  is  perhaps 
to  keep  the  boat  from  capsizing,  since  Crantz  says  that  the  Greenlanders 
"  like  to  fasten  to  their  kajak  a  model  of  it    ♦    ♦    *    or  only  a  dead 


'  Compare  Kuiulien,  CootributionH,  p.  45.  "Another  charm  of  great  valae  to  the  mother  who  han  a 
yoniij;  babe  is  the  caiiino  tooth  of  the  ]>olar  bear.  ThLs  is  iisetl  an  a  kind  of  cla«p  to  a  seal-skin  string, 
which  posses  round  the  body  and  keeps  the  breasts  up.  Her  milk  sapply  cannot  fail  while  she  wean 
this.    (Cumberland  (vulf.) 

'Compare  the  st4)ry  in  Hink's  Tales  and  Traditions  (p.  445),  where  the  kaiak,  which  had  a  piece  of 
sheldrake  fastened  into  the  bow  for  an  amulet,  went  faster  than  the  sheldrake  tlies. 

'Compare  Oantz,  vol.  1,  p.  21G.  "The  boat  [for  whaling]  mast  have  a  fox's  head  in  front,  and  the 
harpoon  bo  furnished  with  an  eagle's  beak."  The  latter  statement  is  interesting  in  connection  with 
thetem*8  bill  on  the  seal  harpoon,  from  Point  Barrow,  already  referred  to. 
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sparrow  or  snipe,  or  a  bit  of  wood,  atoue,  aoine  fuatliers  or  hair,  that 
ttii-ymay  uot  overset"  (vol.  1,  p.  lil6),and  perbaps  tlie  tiiiiie  of  a  iimriue 
atiimal,  like  the  weal,  is  to  i>rotec.t  tlie  crew  trom  drowulDg  should  the 
boat  upset,  after  all. 

-No.  89529  [ll.W]  from  UtkiavwiD  is  a  buuch  of  featliers  to  be  t-arried 
iu  the  boat.  It  coni^istH  of  nine  wiiig  feathers  of  tlie  golden  eagle,  four 
tie*l  iu  a  bunch  with  a  bit  of  sinew  round  the  quills,  four  tiwl  nji  with 
one  end  of  the  stiort  bit  of  ae^al  thung  whieh  serves  to  tie  the  wliolu 
bundle  together,  one  of  wliieh  has  all  tlie  light -colored  parts  of  the 
feather  stained  with  red  ofher,  luid  a  single  feather  shaft,  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  a  ]iieee  of  ent.rail  and  wound  spirally  with  a  piece  of 
sinew  braid. 

No.  89527-8  [1327]  from  Utkiavwln  istlieebarin  which  will  setiui-o 
good  success  in  deerhuntiug  if  it  is  luing  up  ontside  of  the  snow  huutte 
in  which  the  family  is  encamiMsd.  It  consist^s  of  two  roughly  stuffed 
skius  of  tIl(^  hhu'k  bellie^I  plover  (Ohanulrius  sifuatarola),  cadi  with  a 


Fig.  4U.~Amiilelaf«hBliiiR;  tCuSid  godwil. 

stick  run  through  the  body  so  that  one  end  supports  the  neck  and  the 
other  the  tail,  and  the  necks  wound  with  siuew.  Que  has  no  head. 
A  string  of  sinew  braid  is  tied  nround  the  body  of  eaclij  so  aa  to  leave 
a  free  end  at  the  back,  to  which  ib  fastened  a  little  crosspiece  of  bone,  by 
which  it  may  be  secured  to  a  becket.  Like  the  rest  of  the  amulets  in 
the  collection  this  has  evidently  seen  service,  being  very  old,  worn,  and 
faded. 

The  other  class  of  amulets,  namely  objects  whieh  have  belonged  t<»or 
been  iu  contact  with  certain  persons  or  supernatural  beings,  or  I  may 
a<ld  ajuiarcntly  certain  localities,  is  represented 
by  a  nnniber  of  specimens.  To  the  custom  of 
using  such  things  as  amulets,  we  undoubtedly  owe 
the  preservation  of  most  of  the  ancient  weapousand 
Fio.425._Aniuietcon>(isi-  "thcr  implements,  especially  those  ma<le  of  wood, 
ingofamiteiii  jndea.u.  boue,  or  oHicr  pcrishablc  substances,  like  the  an 
cient  liarpoou  heads  already  des<Tibed,  one  of  which.  No.  8!)544  [1419], 
i,s  still  attached  to  the  belt  on  which  it  was  worn. 

Fig.  425,  No.  5CC08  [308],  from  Utkiavwln  ia  one  of  the  aucieut  black 
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jade  adzes  !>•!  iiinbes,  shinfi;  witli  tbang  and  wlialebnne,  miikiug  a  l>ecket 
by  which  it  <;aii  be  hung  up.  We  did  not  leani  the  liistory  of  tliis 
amalet,  whicli  at  the  time  of  4-(ille4'tiiig  it  was  Hii])posed  te  be  a  uet 
sinker.  There  would,  however,  be  no  reason  for  uuiug  so  valuable  an 
obje<-t  for  such  a  purimse,  when  a  common  beach  i>ebble  wonld  do  just 
as  well,  unless  it  was  intended  as  a  i;barni  to  injure  Kuci^ess  in  fishing. 
It  may  even  have  been  carried  as  a  charm  on  the  i>erBon,  since  we 
afterwards  saw  a  still  more  bulky  object  use<)  for  such  a  purpose. 

Such  an  obje^;t  Sf«ms  rather  heavy  to  be  carried  on  the  i>erson,  iiut 
a  well  known  man  in  Utkiavwlii  always  carrieil  with  him  when  he  went 
sealing  a  large  pear-shaped  stone,  which  must 
have  weighed  upwards  of  two  pounds,  suspended 
somewhere  about  his  person.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  stone  acquired  its  virtue  as  an  amulet 
from  haying  beeu  a  sinker  nsiid  by  s»)nie  lucky 
fisherman  in  former  time  or  in  a  distant  coun- 
try. Mr.H.  W.  Ilensbaw  has  already  referred  to 
the  resemblance  of  this  amulet  to  the  plummet- 
like  "medicine  st^mes"  of  some  of  our  Indians.' 

Fig.  426,  (No.  80534  [l.'JOti]  from  Utkiavwlh)  is  an  amulet  for  .suc^-ess 
in  whaling.  It  consists  of  three  little  irregular  water-worn  fragments 
of  amber  carefully  wrapped  iu  a  bit  of  jiarcbment  and  inclosed  in  a  lit- 
tle wooden  box  li  inches  long,  made  of  two  semicylindrlcal  bits  of  («t- 
tonwood,  with  the  flat  faces  liollowed  out  and  |iut  together  and  fas- 
tened uji  by  three  turns  of  sinew  braid  round  the  midclle,  tied  in  a  loose 
knot.  The  box  is  old  and  brown  from  age  luid  han<lling.  We  heard 
of  other  pieces  of  amber  and  earth  ("nunn")  worn  as  amulets,  wrajtped 
up  in  bits  of  leather  and  hung  on  the  belt. 

No.  8953.*J  (1247],  from  Utkiavwln,  ia  simply  a  nearly  sxjuare  peb- 
ble, 1-4  inches  long,  of  dark  red  Jasper,  slung  in  a  bit  of  sinew  braid 
so  that  it  can  be  hung  on  the  belt.  Fig.  427 
(No.  89525  [i;«)8]  from  Utkiavwlfi)  is  some  small 
object,  placed  in  tlie  center  of  the  grain  side  of  a 
square  bit  of  white  sealskin,  the  edges  of  which 
are  folded  up  ikround  it  and  tied  tightly  round 
with  deer  sinew,  so  as  to  make  a  little  round 
knob.  .1  collected  this  amulet,  and  was  particu- 
larly informed  how  it  was  to  be  used.  If  it  be 
fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  it  will  insure  suc- 
cess in  taking  ducks  with  the"bolas."  Fig.  428 
Ski.i!lil\miVifM-.ir  (^o-  ^^^^  [^^*^]  from  Utkiavwln)  is  an  anuilct 
whose  history  we  did  not  learn.  It  is  a  little  ob- 
long box  3-3  inches  long,  carved  from  a  block  of  eottonwooti,  with  a 
flat  itover  tied  on  with  nine  turns  of  sinew  braid,  and  contains  twenty- 
one  dried  humble-bees,  which  it  was  said  came  from  the  river  Kulu- 
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pnui.  Thp  nativfK  \m\c  ii  gri^t  dniad,  appareiitlj-  «u|M"rKtitJon».  of 
thene  Itwa  iinil  tlie  hirgf  nadHifs  ((EwtcnH  tarandi),  ono  of  wlii.lt  I 
liave  m-eii  .acHtU-r  half  »  diizoii  iifioplf.  A  man  onn  day  oangLt  one  nf 
these,  aud  whittled  <rat  a  littltf 
box  of  wood,  ill  whiph  he  nbut 
the  insect  ii))  and  tied  it  up 
with  a  Bhred  of  sinew,  telling 
Cajtt.  Herendeen  that  it  va» 
"tiitiiianniJi,'' for  "tUBfla." 

A  Binall  Innip  of  indilrateil 
gravel  (No.  r^TSS)  [273]  wii« 
one  day  bronglit  over  from 
ITtliiavwlfi,  with  thi!  Aton,- that  it  was  a  "medicine"  for  driving  away 
the  iee.  The  man  who  uses  tliis  cbarti]  Htandfl  on  the  high  bank  at  the 
tillage,  and  breaking  off  grains  of  the  giavel  throws  them  usawartl. 
Tliis  will  eauHe  the  i<-e  to  move  off  from  the  shore. 

The  oHHential  identity  or  the  amulete  of  the  I'oint  Ban-ow  nativeit 
with  titow  used  by  the  Kukimo  elscwhera  in  tthown  by  the  followiii); 
paasage?  from  other  writers,    Kge<le  »ayB:' 

A  Nu)H.'ntitiun  wry  roiiiuin 
Pomiuidmi,  ibuiKlii>|{  nbuiii  t 
old  WmmI,  fituiim  or  Ii<tui-«.  i 
Funny  iingKiNibi  lo  them. 

Cranta  »ayH:* 

TU«.v  Ml*  Bu  ililTereiit  in  tLeMuiuli-la  i>r  clmriuit  tliey  li&ug  on  pwtplu.  tbiit  uue  liiuglis 
at  ADDther's.  ThMH-  powt-rital  proviiitiv™  i^ntisiet  in  u  bit  of  »Iil  wind  biingnronnil 
tbi-ir  ncckK,  or  u  stoiip,  or  a  boon,  «r  n  ImihW  or  claw  gf  a  liinl,  at  elw!  n  Itvthcr  atrap 
tied  mnnd  thnir  fotvbciwl.  bTiiost,  or  arm. 

Parry  Bjiuakit'  of  what  he  tttippoKeit  were  amulets  at  Iglnlik,  consist- 
ing of  t^-eth  of  the  fox.  wolf,  and  musk-ox,  bones  of  the  "  kablMarioo" 
(Hupposed  to  l>e  the  wolverine),  and  foxes' noses,  Kamlien  says  *  that 
at  <  'iimberlaiid  (lulf,  "  among  the  many  sni>er8titinus  notions,  the  wear- 
hi;r  of  cbarmK  about  th<'  person  is  one  of  the  most  curious.  Tliose  ai-e 
callwl  "«'/'«»«A-  or  (ini unit,  ami  may  lie  notliing  but  pieces  of  bone  or 
woixl,  l>inl.s'  bills  or  cliiws,  or  iin  animal's  teeth  or  Hkin,"  A  little 
f^rl  "liiul  a  small  envelope  of  sealskin  that  was  worn  on  the  back  of  lier 
inside  jacket"  containinf,'  two  Hniall  stones. . 

Siieh  little  iKM-kets  of  skin  sewed  to  the  inner  jacket  are  very  com- 
mon at  Point  BaiTow,  but  we  did  not  succeed  in  any  case  in  learning 
their  contents.  At  Kutzcbne  Sound,  Beechey  saw  ravens'  skins  on 
which  the  natives  set  a  high  value,  while  the  beaks  and  (daws  of  these 
birds  were  attached  to  their  belts  and  headbands."  I'etitot  describes* 
the  anmtets  used  in  the  Mackenzie  district,  in  the]iassage  already  quoted, 
as  "d^froc|ncs  cnii)aillees  dc  eorbeau,  de  faucon  ou  d'hermine."    It  is 


iiiii^  lh<!iu  iit  to  load  thoni«elTes  nith  Aiuul«t(i  or 
Nit'kn  and  Arnw,  whicli  connist  in  ennip  Pitvra  at 
uiiil  (liiux  of  Hirils.  or  Anything  clue  wlikli  their 
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not  likely  that  the  use  of  these  is  confined  to  the  women,  as  his  words, 
"  Elles y  portent,^  would  seera  to  imply.  Among  the  sedentary  Chukches 
of  Siberia  amulets  were  seeu  consisting  of  wooden  forks  and  wood  or  ivory 
carvings.^  A  wolf's  skull,  hung  up  by  a  thong ;  the  skin,  together  with  the 
whole  cartilaginous  portion  of  a  woirs  nose,  and  a  flat  stone,  are  also  men- 
tioned.^ Capt.  Holm  also  found  wonderfully  similar  customs  among 
the  East  Greenlanders.  He  says,  ^  "basre  alle  Folk  Amuletter  af  de 
mest  forskjelligartede  Ting'^  to  guard  against  sickness  and  to  insure 
long  life,  and  also  for  specific  purposes.  The  men  wear  them  slung 
round  the  neck  or  tied  round  the  upper  arm,  the  women  in  their  knot 
of  hair  or  "i  Snippen  foran  paa  Pelsen.'' 


'NonlenHkiold,  Vega,  vol.  2,  p.  126. 

«Vt'Ka,  vol.  1,  p.  503. 

■GeograflHk  'niUkrift,  vol.  8,  p.  94. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  27 ^  1891. 

Sir  :  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  paper  upon  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  medicine-men  of  the  Apache  and  other  tribes. 

Analogues  have  been  pointed  out,  wherever  possible,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  hoddentin  and  the  izze-kloth,  which  have  never  to  my 
knowledge  i)reviou8ly  received  treatment. 

Accompanying  the  paper  is  a  bibliography  of  the  principal  works 
cited. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfiiUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  G.  Bourke, 
Captain^  Third  Cavalry^  U.  8.  Army. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Powell, 

Director  Bureau  of  Ethiwlogy. 
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THE  MEDICINE-MEN  OF  THE  APACHE. 


By  John  G.  Boitrke. 


C  II  A  PT  K  li    I. 

THE     MEDICINE-MEN.    THEIR    MODES    OF    TREATING    DISEASE, 
THEIR  SUPERSTITIONS,  PARAPHERNALIA,  ETC. 

The  Caucasian  i)oi)ulation  of  tlie  United  States  has  been  in  inti- 
mate contact  witli  the  aborigines  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  liftv  vears.  In  certain  sections,  as  in  Florida  and  New 
Mexico,  this  contact  has  been  for  a  still  greater  period;  but  claiming 
no  earlier  <hite  than  the  setth»ment  of  New  England,  it  will  be  se<m 
that  the  wliit4>  race  has  been  slow  to  learn  or  the  red  man  has  be^n 
skillful  in  withholding  knowledge  which,  if  imparted,  would  have  less- 
(Mied  friction  and  done  nuidi  to  preserve  and  assimilate  a  race  that, 
in  si>ite  of  some  serious  defects  of  chanicter,  will  for  all  time  to  come 
b(*  looked  upon  as  "  the  noble  savage/' 

llecent  deplorable  occurrences  in  the  country  of  the  Dakotas  have* 
emi)hasiz(»d  our  ignorance  and  made  clear  to  the  minds  of  all  thinking 
l)eople  that,  notwithstanding  the  acceptance  by  the  native  tribes  of 
many  of  the  improvements  in  living  introduced  by  civilization,  the 
savage  has  remained  a  savage,  and  is  still  under  the  control  of  an  in- 
fluence antagonistic  to  the  rapid  absorption  of  new  ideas  and  the 
adoption  of  new  customs. 

This  influence  is  the  'Mnedicine-man.'- 

Who,  and  what  are  th<^  medicine -men  (or  medicine-women),  of  the 
Ameri(*an  Indians?  What  powers  do  th<»y  possess  in  time  of  peace  or 
war?  How  is  this  power  obtained,  how  renewed,  how  exercised? 
What  is  file  character  of  the  remedies  employed!  Are  they  pharma- 
<*euti(;al,  as  we  emi)loy  the  term,  or  are  they  the  superstiticms  <»f!brts  of 
emi)irics  and  charlatans,  seeking  to  deceive  and  to  misguide  by  ])re- 
tended  consultations  with  spiritual  jwwers  and  by  reliance  upon  mys- 
t<irious  and  oc(5ult  influences  ? 

Such  a  discussion  will  be  attempted  in  this  paper,  which  will  be 
restricted  to  a  des(Tiption  of  the  personality  of  the  medicine-men.  the 
regalia  worn,  and  the  powers  x><)ssessed  and  claimed.    To  go  farther^ 
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ami  (.'iit«r  iuto  a  treatnient  ut'  the  religion-^  idens,  tlie  supemtitioiin, 
oiiiviiH,  )iu(1  priiynrs  of  tbesc  spiritual  leadt^rn,  would  he  to  oik-d  n  road 
without  end. 

As  the  Hiibjiwt  of  tho  paraphernal  in  of  tlie  ini^tlicine-iucn  has  never, 
to  my  knuwlf.il);(i,  be«n  compreheiiBivi'Iy  treated  hy  imy  wrft*!',  I  vwu. 
turc  to  Kubniit  what  I  have  Icanie4l  durint;  the  twi;Dty-two  years  of  my 
a»|iiaitit^j)<'(>  with  niir  Hava^e  tribes,  and  tlu;  nttidie^  acd  rouclitaiuuH 
tp  which  luy  ob«ervatioiiH  have  led.  While  treating  in  the  main  of  the 
ntedidne-inrn  of  the  Apiic-he,  I  do  not  intend  to  omit  any  jmint  of  ini- 
portauee  note<l  ninong  other  tribes  or  peoples. 

Firat,  in  ref^ard  to  the  organization  of  the  medivine-men  of  the 
Apaehe,  it  thDiUd  bo  preuiiaed  that  inost  of  my  observatiouN  were  made 
while  the  tribe  was  utill  af;tively  engaged  in  hoMtilities  with  the  whites, 
and  they  e«nnot  be  regarded  iw,  and  are  not  claimed  to  be,  conchisive 
upon  all  points.  The  Apache  are  not  ho  Burely  divided  into  medicine 
lodges  or  secret  aocieties  as  ia  the  case  with  the  Ojibwa,  as  shown  by  T>r. 
W. .).  Ilotfman;  the  Siouan  tribes,  as  related  by  Mr.  J.Owen  Dorsey;  the 
Ziuii,  according  to  Mr.  F.  U.  Cnshingjthe  Tiuayan,  as  shown  by  myself, 
Hod  other  tribe.s  described  by  other  authorities. 

The  Navajo,  who  are  the  full  l>roth«rfi  of  the  Apache,  seem  to  have 
well  defined  divisions  among  their  medicine-men.  as  demonstrated  by 
l>r.  Wachingtun  Matthews,  U.  S,  Army;  and  1  myself  have  seen 
great  medicine  lodges,  which  moat  have  contained  at  least  a  dozen 
Apiuihe  medicine- men,  eii^vged  in  some  of  their  incantatioiDt.  I 
have  also  beiMi  taken  to  several  of  the  sacred  caves,  in  which  solemn 
religious  dances  and  other  ceremonies  were  conducted  nnder  the  same 
sujieriutendence,  but  never  have  I  witnessed  among  the  Apaohe  any 
rite  of  religious  signitlcantie  in  whioh  more  than  fom-  or  five,  or  at  the 
most  six,  of  the  medicinemen  took  part. 

The  difficulty  of  making  an  accurate  determination  was  increased  by 
the  nomadic  character  of  the  Apache,  who  would  always  prefer  tn  live 
in  small  villages  containing  ouly  a  few  brush  shelters,  and  not  needing 
the  caie  of  more  than  oueor  two  of  their  "  doctors."  These  people  show  an 
unusual  sccn^tiveuess  and  taciturnity  in  all  that  relates  to  their  inner 
selves,  and,  living  as  they  do  in  a  region  filled  with  caves  and  secluded 
nooks,  (mclifls,  and  in  deepcauyons,  have  not  been  compelled  tocelebratv 
their  sacred  offices  in  "estufas,"  or  "plazas,"  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  pnifane,  as  has  been  the  cuse  with  so  many  of  the  Pueblo  tribes. 

Diligent  and  persistent  iiii|uiry  of  medicine-men  whose  confidence  I 
liatl  snccee<led  in  gaining,  convinced  me  that  any  young  man  can  be- 
come a  "doctor"  ("diyi"  in  the  Apache  language,  which  is  translated 
"sabio"  by  the  Mexican  captives).  It  is  necessary  to  convince  his 
friends  that  he  "has  the  gift,"  as  one  of  my  informants  expressed  it; 
that  is,  he  must  show  that  be  is  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  given  to  long 
fasts  and  vigtN,  able  to  interpret  omens  iu  a  satisfactory  inauner,  and 
<lo  other  things  of  that  general  nature  to  demouatrate  the  possession  of 
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ail  intense  spirituality.  Then  he  will  be^in  to  withdraw,  at  least  t«m- 
lK>rarily,  from  the  society  of  his  fellows  and  devote  himself  to  long  ab- 
sences, especially  by  night,  in  the  *Miigh  places"  which  were  int^^r- 
dicted  to  the  Israelit<js.  Such  sacred  fanes,  perched  in  dangerous  and 
hidden  retreats,  can  be,  or  until  lately  could  be,  found  in  many  parts 
in  our  remote  western  territory.  In  my  own  exp<»riences  I  have  found 
them  not  only  in  the  country  of  the  Apache,  but  two-thirds  of  the  way 
ui)  the  vertical  fa<-e  of  the  dizzy  precipice  of  Taaiyalana,  close  to  Zuni, 
where  there  is  a  shrine  much  resorted  to  by  the  young  men  who  seek  to 
divine  the  result  of  a  contcMuplated  <Miterprise  by  shooting  arrows  into 
a  long  cleft  in  tlie  smooth  surface  of  the  sandstone;  I  have  seen  them 
in  the  Wolf  Mountains,  Montana;  in  the  Big  Horn  range,  Wyoming; on 
the  h)fty  sides  of  Cloud  Peak,  and  els«»where.  Maj.  W.  S.  Stanton, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  V,  S.  Army,  ascende<l  the  Cloud  Peak  twice,  and, 
reaching  the  summit  on  the  s«»cond  attempt,  he  tbund  that  beyond  the 
posiMon  iirst  attained  and  s«»eming  then  to  be  the  limit  of  i)ossible  ascent, 
some  wandering  Indian  had  climbed  and  made  his  •* medicine." 

While  it  is  regarded  as  a  surer  mode  of  learning  how  to  be  a  medicine- 
man to  st^k  th«^  tuition  of  some  one  who  has  already  gained  power  and 
inliuen(*e  as  such,  and  pay  him  liberally  in  presents  of  all  k-inds  for  a 
course  of  instruction  lasting  a  year  or  longer,  I  could  learn  of  notljing 
to  i)rohibit  a  man  from  assuming  the  r6h»  of  a  prophet  or  healer  of  the 
sick,  if  so  disposed,  beyond  the  dread  of  punishment  for  failure  to  cure 
or  alh^viate  sickness  or  infirmity.  Neither  is  there  such  a  thing  as 
st^ttlcMl  dogma  among  these  medicinemen.  Kach  follows  the  dictates 
of  liis  own  inclinations,  consulting  such  spirits  and  powers  as  are 
most  amenable  to  his  supplications  and  charms;  but  no  two  seem 
to  r(»ly  upon  identically  the  same  influences.  Even  in  the  spirit  dance, 
which  is  jjossibly  the  most  solemn  function  in  which  the  Apache  medi- 
cine-men can  engage,  tlie  head-dresses  and  kilts  adhered  closely  enough 
to  th<»  one  pattern,  but  the  symbolism  employed  by  ea<*h  mediidne-man 
was  (Mitirely  different  ftom  that  adopted  by  his  neighbors. 

Schultze,  Perrin  du  Lac,  Adair,  and  others  allude  to  ''houses  of  mercy,'' 
the  '-right  of  asylum"  in  ('ertain  lodges  and  buildings,  or  even  whole 
villages,  to  which  if  the  pur^sued  of  the  trib(?  or  even  an  enemy  could 
obtain  admission  his  life  was  secure.  Frank  Gruard  and  otlu^rs  who 
have*  live<l  for  years  among  the  Sioux,  the  Cheyenne,  and  other  trilx^s 
of  the  plains  have  assured  me  that  the  same  right  of  asylum  obtains 
among  them  for  th(»  fugitive  who  takes  shelter  in  the  medicine  lodge  or 
the  (council  lodg(%  and  almost  parallel  notions  prevail  among  the 
Apache.  L  havt^  heard  that  the  ftrst  American  who  came  into  one  of 
their  villages,  tired  and  hungry,  was  not  molested  in  tlie  slightest  de- 
gree. 

It  is  stated  by  Kelly'  that  all  warriors  who  go  through  the  sun  dance 
of  the  Sioux  rank  thereafter  as  medicinc^-men.    This  stat<^mc»nt  seems 


*  Xarrativo  of  (Captivity.  Ciuciiiiiati.  IttTl.  p.  141. 
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to  liw  to  bt'  (iveiilniwn.  Nothing  itt'  t!ie  kind  was  leitnmil  i)yiinjttt  tliB 
Kiiii  ilaiicv  of  tlie  Bioiix  wliicli  1  i]ot*-(l  in  1881,  and  in  nuy  event  tliP  re- 
mark WDuld  scaiiiely  apply  to  tin-  inodicine-inen  of  tlio  Apncbe,  who 
iuivp  nothing  clearly  idi-ntiflablo  w  ith  the  sun  daiioi-,  and  who  do  not 
<-iit,  f;a(«ti,  or  in  any  manner  mutilate  themselves,  &s  did  thfl  ]inncipal 
p:i['tii'[|inntsititbe8iui  dauce,t)r  a«  was  douu  in  still  ('arlier  agiw  by  the 
gain  (the  prie-sls  of  OylicK')  or  the  prie»t»  of  Mexiwi. 

I  leriKlotuH  tells  us  that  the  prieMtK  of  ^gyi>t,  oi'  I'lithi'r  the  do(^ti>r«, 
Willi  were  at  one  turn?  idi?utitied  witL  them,  wen-  BL-piinitod  into  cluasew; 
some  cured  tlie  eyen,  noine  the  ears,  otlicrH  tht>  htyul  or  the  Ijelty.  Hm^li 
a  dinVrentiation  ia  ta  l»e  oliHerved  tunong  the  Apache,  Mohave,  and 
otlier  tribes;  there  are  twme  dwtitra  wlio  enjoy  gi-eat  fame  an  the  bring- 
erM  of  rniir,  some  who  ulaim  »i>e4!ial  itower  over  nuakes,  and  nimie  who 
profess  to  consult  the  npirita  only,  and  do  not  ti't-tit  the  sick  except 
when  no  other  pritctitioner  may  be  available.  Anions  the  Mohuvc,  the 
relatives  of  a  dcfMl  man  will  c«n8ult  one  of  these  Hpirit-doc^tors  and  yet 
liini  tn  int«rview  the  ghostn  who  resimnd  to  his  i-all  and  learn  from  them 
whether  the  patient  died  from  ignorance  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
doi-riir  who  bail  charge  of  the  ease.  If  the  apirits  assert  that  he  did, 
tbi'ii  the  culprit  doctor  must  either  floe  for  hi»  lilfe  or  throw  the  onus  of 
the  crime  upon  some  witch.  This  differentiation  is  not  carried  so  far 
that  a  medicine  tintn,  no  matter  what  his  alaan,  would  decline  a  hirgo 
fee. 

The  right  of  sanetuary  was  eoueeded  to  all  eriminals  who  sought 
shelter  in  the  vauquech  or  t«mple  of  Ohinigchinich.' 

The  castration  of  the  gnlli,  or  priests  of  Cybele,  in  described  by 
Dupuis,'     • 

Diego  Daran  asserts  that  the  Me&ican  prieatjj  "ae  endiau  ]ior  medio 
los  miembnjs  viriles  y  se  haeian  mil  ccunis  p»ni  vnlverse  ini|»ot*'iiteM 
por  no  ofender  &  sua  IJioses.''^ 

The  hierophants  at  Athens  dranCc  of  the  hemlock  to  render  them- 
selves imiKtteut,  that  wlieti  they  came  to  tlie  pontificate  tliey  might 
cease  to  be  men.' 

One  class  of  the  J*eruvian  priests,  the  Uuat^^lius,  juade  auguries  from 
griiiiiK  of  eorn  or  the  excrement  of  animal^.* 

Balboa  t«lls  us^  that  the  I'eniviau  priesthood  wjis  divided  into  classes, 
each  with  its  api»ropriate  functions — the  (hiacos  nutde  the  idols  for  the 
temples.  01  rather,  they  made  the  idols  siieak;  the  others  were  necro- 
nianceis  luid  spiikeonly  with  the  dead;  the  Huechcoe  divined  by  means 
of  tobacco  and  coco;  tlieC'aviocae  became  dnuiklwfore  they  attempted 
to  divine,  and  after  them  came  the  Runiatinguis  and  the  lluachns  al- 
ready mentioned. 

■  Padiw  IloMJiii;!.  ChlDlgt-liinii'li,  in  ]tnl>in«>ii'.H  CalifonilH.  |>.  'Mi. 
*  l>i^gu  I>iiT],n,  vol.  a,  pp.  ^~.  2*8. 
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Tlie  Oregon  tribes  have  spirit  doctors  uud  medicine  doctors^ 

The  (Uiiiiese  historians  rehite  that  the  shamans  of  the  Huns  possessed 
the  i)ower  *'to  bring  down  snow,  hail,  rain,  and  wind."  - 

In  all  nations  in  the  infancy  of  growth,  social  or  mental,  the  i)ower 
to  coax  fi'om  reluctant  clouds  the  fructifying  rain  has  been  regarded 
with  highest  approval  and  will  always  be  found  confided  to  the  most 
imi>ortant  hieroi)hants  or  devolving  ujum  some  of  the  most  prominent 
deities;  almighty  Jove  was  a  deified  rain-maker  or  chmd-compeller. 
Rain-makers  flourished  in  Kurope  down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
who  prohibited  these  *'tempcstiarii''  from  plying  their  tra<le. 

Ono  of  the  first  reipiests  made  of  Vaca  and  his  comrades  oy  the 
people  living  in  fixed  habitjitions  near  the  Rio  (Jrandc  was  *^to  tell  the 
sky  to  rain,"  and  also  to  pray  for  it. ' 

The  prophet  Samuel  has  been  alluded  U)  as  a  rain-maker.^ 

There  d(M»s  not  s(»em  to  liave  been  any  inheritance  of  priestly  func- 
tions among  tin*  AiJache  or  any  setting  apart  of  a  ])articnlar  clan  or  family 
for  the  priestly  duties. 

Francis  Parkman  is  quot(*d  as  describing  a  certain  family  among  the 
Miami  who  were  reserved  for  the  sacred  ritualistic  cannibalism  perpe- 
trated by  that  tribe  upon  (;aj)ti  ves  tiiken  in  war.  Such  families  <levoted 
more  or  less  completely  to  sacred  uses  are  to  be  noted  among  the 
Hebrews  (in  the  line  of  Levi)  and  others:  but  they  do  i\ot  occur  in  the 
tribes  of  the  Southwest. 

One  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  initiation,  as  with  every 
exercise  of  spiritual  functions  by  the  medicine-man,  is  the  "  ta-a-chi/' 
or  sweat-bath,  in  which,  if  he  be  physically  able,  the  patient  must  par- 
ticipate. 

The  Apiiche  do  not,  to  my  knowledge,  indulge  in  any  poisonous  in- 
toxicants during  their  medicine  ceremonies;  but  in  this  they  differ  to 
a  perceptible  degree  from  other  tribes  of  America.  The  **  black 
drink"  of  the  Creeks  and  the  ''wisoccan"  of  the  Virginians  maybe 
cited  as  cases  in  point;  and  the  Wahqiai  of  Arizona,  the  near  neighbors 
of  the  Apache,  make  use  of  the  juice,  or  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  roots, 
and  flowers  of  tho  Datura  stramonium  to  induce  frenzy  and  exhilara- 
tion. The  laurel  grows  wild  on  all  the  mountain  to])s  of  Souora  and 
Arizona,  and  the  Apache  credit  it  with  the  power  of  setting  men  crazy, 
but  they  deny  that  they  have  ever  made  use  of  it  in  their  medicine  or 
religion.  Picart*  speaks  of  the  drink  (wisoccan)  which  took  away  the 
brains  of  the  young  men  undergoing  initiation  as  medicine-men  among 
the  tribes  of  Virginia,  but  he  does  not  say  what  this  "  wisoccan'-  wjis. 

In  Cruiana,*^  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  medicineman  must,  among 


'  R(»HH,    Fur  Hiiiitrnt,  qiiotiKl  by  SiM-ncor.  Doso.  S«)<'. 

»Max  Miillcr,   SrioiM-e  of  Rt'lijfioii.  p.  8H. 

■  Davis.  SpaniHli  Coiiij.  nl"  X.  M.,  \*.  98. 

*I  Saiuucl.  XII.  17, 18. 

^Orumonics  ot  ContiiinuH,  vol.  6.  ]>.  75. 

*>  Kverard  iiu  Tharn,  IndiaiiH  of  (riiiana.  London.  1883,  p.  334. 
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other  ordeals,  "drink  ftarfully  large  drattjt  of  tohwxio  jiai&\  mixed 
witli  water."    The  laediciiie-ineii  of  Guiana  are  called  peaiDian. 

I  have  never  seen  tobacco  juice  tlraok  by  inedi'^ine-men  or  otlif^m, 
bnt  1  remember  seeing  Shnnca-Luta.  (Sorrel  Horse)  a  medieiue-maii  of 
the  Dakota,  chewing  and  swallowing  a  piece  of  toba^oo  and  then  going 
into  what  weemed  t«  be  a  trance,  all  the  while  emitting  deep  giunts  or 
groans.  When  he  revived  he  iiiBiste<l  that  those  sounds  had  been 
made  by  a  spirit  which  he  kept  down  iu  his  stomach.  He  also  pre- 
tended to  extract  the  quid  of  tobacco  ftom  underneath  Mb  ribs,  and 
was  full  of  petty  tricks  of  legei'demain  and  other  menus  of  mystifying 
women  and  children. 

All  medicinemen  claim  the  power  of  swallnwiug  Kpear  hea<lK  or 
arrows  and  fire,  and  there  are  at  times  many  really  wonderful  ttiing» 
done  by  them  which  have  the  effect  of  strengthening  their  hold  upon 
the  people. 

The  mediciue-meu  of  the  Ojibwa  tlimst  arrows  and  similar  instru- 
ments down  their  throats.  They  also  allow  themselves  to  be  shot  at 
with  marked  bullets.' 

While  1  -was  among  the  Tusayan,  in  1881,  1  k>arne<I  of  a  young  boy, 
quite  a  child,  who  was  Itwked  nj)  to  by  the  other  Tiidianx,  and  on  special 
occasions  made  hi.s  appearauoe  decked  out  in  umch  native  flnerj-  of 
beads  and  gewgaws,  but  the  cxiict  nature  of  his  duties  and  supimsed 
responsibilities  could  not  be  aacerttiliied. 

Diego  Dnran'  thought  that  the  priesthood  among  the  Mexicans  waa 
to  a  gi'eut  extent  heTeditary,  mucli  like  the  right  of  primogeniture 
among  the  pwple  of  8piiin.  Speaking  of  the  five  jissistants  who  held 
down  the  human  victim  at  the  moment  ol'  sacrifice,  he  says: 

LoH  noinbTes  <le  loa  ciuoo  etaa  Chachulinaea,  que  en  namtra  hengOA  qniere  tento 
dooir  c^ctinu  Luvitn  6  minlsbro  do  coait  divina  6  Bugrwln.  Era  oata  ill^dad  imlre  eljoa 
mnf  sitpTvuiH  y  <<u  mui'ha  teDi<la,  In  cual  se  herodaliH  dn  hijo*  £  padres  ouiim  ci-sn  tl» 
maytiruKgo,  anoeiliendu  Ioh  hijiiH  tf  liw  PudreHeii  aqiielln  Bautiricntu  Digtiid.id  eudemo- 
niaiift  y  cniel. 

Conceruing  the  medicine-men  of  Pern,  Dormant  says; 
Thu  priBBtly  office  among  tlio  Peruvians  uppoars  tu  have  beeu  hiTcditary ;  noma 
attaiiiei)  it  by  election ;  it  muii  strnclc  by  lij;htiiiiig  wns  considered  an  chosen  by 
heaven  ;  also  tlioae  wlio  l>reiiine  Htiddenly  insane.  Mr.  Sontliey  says  that  among  the 
HoioH  iif  Hrazil,  who  worHhiped  the  tiger,  ;t  man  wtio  v/a*  reaciiud  from  but  marked 
by  the  elaw^  of  tlie  iiuiiiud.  waa  Hct  apart  i'or  the  prienthooil,  and  noue  other. 

I  shall  have  occasioTi  to  introduce  a  nieilicino-womau  of  the  Apache, 
Tze-go-Juni,  or  "  Pi-etty-mouth,"  whose  claims  to  preemiuenee  among 
her  people  would  seem  to  have  had  no  better  fuuudutiou  than  her  es- 
cape from  liglituiug  stroke  and  from  the  bites  of  a  mountain  lion,  which 
had  seized  her  during  the  night  and  had  not  killed  her. 

r  remember  the  ea.se  of  au  old  Navajo  medicine-man  who  was  killed 
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by  lightning.  Tlie  whole  tribe  i)jirtioii)atetl  in  the  singing,  dnimining, 
and  dancing  incident  to  so  important  an  event,  but  no  wliite  men  were 
allowed  to  be  present.  My  information  was  derived  from  the  dead 
man's  young  nephew,  while  I  was  among  that  tribe. 

Among  the  Arawak  of  South  America  there  are  h<»reditary  conjurers 
who  profess  to  find  out  the  enemy  wlio  by  tlie  agency  of  an  evil  spirit 
has  killed  the  deceased.' 

Picart  says  of  tlie  modicine-men  of  the  tribes  along  Ilio  de  la  Plata: 
"  Pour  ^tre  Pretre  ou  Medecin  i>armi  eux,  il  faut  avoir  Jefine  longtems 
&  souvent.  II  faut  avoir  comliatu  plusieurs  fois  contre  les  betes  Sau- 
vages,  i>rincipalement  contre  h?s  Tigres,  &  tout  au  moins  en  avoir  etc 
mordu  ou  egratigne.  Apres  cela  on  iieut  obtenir  I'Ordre,  de  Pretrise; 
car  le  Tigre  est  chez  eux  un  animal  jiresque  divin."^ 

The  medicine-men  of  the  Apache  are  not  confined  to  one  gens  or  clan, 
as  among  the  Shawnee  and  Cherokee,  according  to  Brinton,^  neither 
do  they  believe,  as  the  Cherokee  do,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
that  the  seventh  son  is  a  natural-born  proph<»t  with  the  gift  of  healing 
by  touch,  but  upon  this  latter  point  I  must  be  discreet,  as  I  have  never 
known  an  Apache  seventh  son. 

The  Cherokee  still  i)reserve  the  custom  of  consecTating  a  family  of 
their  tribe  t^>  the  priesthood,  as  the  family  of  L<»vi  was  consecrated 
among  the  Jews.^ 

The  neophytes  of  the  isthnms  of  Darien  were  boys  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  "•  selected  for  the  natural  inclination  or  the  i)eculiar  aptitude 
and  intellig(Mice  which  they  displayed  for  the  service."* 

Peter  Martyr  says  of  the  Chiribchis  of  South  America:  *^  Out  of  the 
multitude  of  children  they  chuse  some  of  10  or  12  yeer(»s  old,  whom  they 
know  by  conjecture  to  be  naturally  intdined  to  that  service."^ 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Moxos  was  that  they  thought  none  designated 
for  the  office  of  medicine-man  but  such  as  Inid  escaped  from  the  claws 
of  the  South  American  tiger  which,  indeed,  it  is  said  they  worshiped  as 
a  god." 

Contrary  to  what  Spencer  says,  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  the  South- 
west, at  least,  are  not  ipso  facto  medicine-men;  but  among  the  Tonto 
Apache  the  brother  of  the  heiul  chief,  Cha-ut-lip-un,  was  the  gi*eat  medi- 
cine-man, and  generally  the  medicine-men  are  related  closely  to  the 
pnmiinent  chiefs,  which  would  seem  to  imply  either  a  formal  deputation 
of  priestly  functions  from  the  chiefs  to  relatives,  or  what  may  be  pracs 
tically  the  same  thing,  the  exercise  of  family  influence  to  bring  about 
a  recognition  of  the  necromantic  powers  of  som<»  aspirant;  but  among 


•  Spi'iieer,  Drsc.  SiK'iolonjy. 

'Picart,  Ct'r/'nionios  I't  ('oatunicH  KrligieiiHeM,  AmHterdaiu,  1735,  vol.  0,  p.  122. 
'  MytliH  of  the  Nrw  Worhl,  p.  281. 

*  Ddinciioi'Ii,  De8ert8,   vol.  2,  p.  392. 
'Haiicruft,  Nat.  RacoH,  vol,  1,  p.  777. 
*Huklnyl,  VoyagoH,  vol.5,  p.  4«2. 

'  Krinton.  Myths  of  th«  Now  World,  p.  281. 
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tUe  Apache  t\wvt:  is  no  jiricst  lastc:  tlie  smni'  Tiiiiii  maybe  priest,  war- 
rior, etc' 

"Thojuii-e  of  t!io  Datiti'si  see«!  is  «inpln.v«l  by  the  Portiigi'eae  woiiiun 
of  (ri)ii:  they  mix  it.  »Hy«  Linswhott,  in  the  liquor  drank,  by  their  hiis- 
biiiidt*,  wlifi  fail,  fer  tw«iity-foiir  boiira  at  least,  into  a  stujior  accoin- 
pauicd  by  euutiiiutnl  laiighiiii;;  but  ko  deep  is  the  sleep  that  itotliiiig 
pafDung  before  them  uffects  them ;  and  when  they  rwover  their  Hense^, 
they  have  no  rpwdlectiou  of  what  hn«  tnkuu  plwe."' 

"  The  Darien  Itidiaus  used  the  kcimIs  of  the  Datura  mnf/uinei  to  bring 
on  in  rhildreii  prophetic  delirium,  in  which  theyrevealed  hidden  troas- 
UI1'.  In  Peru  the  priests  who  talked  with  the  "hUBc»''or  letighe»  used 
to  throw  themselves  into  an  ecstiitjii  randition  bya  narcotic  drtnkciillcd 
"loiii-a,"nmde  from  the  same  plant."  ^ 

The  mcilitine-moii  of  the  Walapai.  according  to  Otmrliu  S]>i>iiRer,  who 
married  one  of  their  women  and  lived  amon^  tliem  for  years,  were  in 
the  liabit  of  (tasting  bnllets  in  mohln  whicti  eoiituined  a  Hmall  piece  of 
paper.  They  would  allow  these  bullpts  to  be  fired  at  them,  and  of 
conrne  the  missile  wonM  split  in  two  parts  and  do  no  ii^jury.  Again, 
tliey  would  roll  a  ball  of  sinew  and  attwh  one  end  to  a  small  twip. 
which  was  insertcil  between  the  teeth.  They  would  then  swallow  the 
ball  of  sinew,  excepting  the  end  thus  attached  to  the  teeth,  and  alter 
the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  stomach  had  softened  and  espanded  the 
sinew  they  would  iH'giu  to  draw  it  out  yard  after  yard,  &uying  to  the 
frightened  sqnawM  that  they  had  no  need  of  intestines  mid  were  going 
to  pull  them  all  imt.  Others  iiniong  the  Ajtache  have  claimed  the 
power  to  shoot  off  gnns  without  touching  the  triggers  or  going  near  tlie 
weapons;  to  be  able  to  kill  or  otliBTwise  harm  their  cuemieH  at  a  dis- 
tance of  100  miles,  lii  nearly  every  boast  made  there  is  some  sort  of  a 
saving  clause,  to  the  effect  that  no  witchcraft  must  be  ma^le  or  the 
spell  will  not  work,  no  women  should  be  near  in  a  delicate  state  from 
any  cause,  etc. 

Mickey  Free  has  assured  me  that  he  hiis  swn  an  Apache  medicine- 
man light  a  pipe  without  doing  anything  hut  hold  his  hands  up  toward 
the  sun.  This  story  is  credible  enough  if  we  could  aver  that  tlic  medi- 
cine-man was  Riipjdied,  as  I  suspect  he  was,  with  a  burning  glass. 

That  the  medicineman  lias  the  fa<:ultyof  traosformlnghimself  into  a 
coyote  aud  other  animals  ut  |ileasure  and  then  resumingtlie  humau 
form  is  as  implicitly  believed  in  by  the  American  Indians  as  it  was  by 
our  own  forefathf^is  in  Europe.  'I'liis  former  prevalence  of  lyeanthropy 
all  over  Europe  can  be  indicated  in  no  more  forcible  manner  than  by 
stating  that  until  the  reign  of  Lonis  XIV,  in  France,  the  fact  of  being 
a  werewolf  was  a  <Time  njion  wliich  one  could  be  arraigned  before  a 
court;  but  with  the  discouti nuance  of  the  crime  the  were-wolves  them- 
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8elvi\s  seem  to  liave  retired  from  businesaJ  In  Abyssinia,  at  tlie  x>res- 
ent  day,  blacksmitlis  are  considere<l  to  be  werewolves,  according  to 
Winstanley.  The  Apache  look  upon  bhRksiuitlis  as  being  allied  to  the 
spirits  and  call  them  "pesh-cliidin'' — tlie  witch,  sinrit,  or  gliost,  of  the 
iron.  The  priestly  i>ower8  conceded  to  the  blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green 
need  no  allusion  here. 

^Vccording  to  Sir  Walti^r  Scott,^  trials  for  lycanthropy  were  abolished 
in  France  by  an  edict  of  Louis  XIV. 

Parkman^  describes,  from  the  Relations  of  Pere  Le  Jeune,  how  the 
Algonkin  medicineman  announced  that  he  was  going  to  kill  a  rival 
medicine-man  who  lived  at  Gas^M*,  1(H)  leagues  distant. 

The  Abipones  of  Paraguay,  according  to  Father  Dobrizhoflfer,  "credit 
their  medicine-men  with  power  to  inflict  disease  and  death,  to  cure  all 
disorders,  to  make  known  distant  and  future  events;  to  cause  rain, 
hail,  andtempt^st;  to  call  up  the  shades  of  the  dead  and  consult  them 
concerning  hidden  matters;  to  put  on  the  form  of  a  tiger;  to  handle 
every  kind  of  serpent  without  <langer,  etc.;  whicli  powers  they  imagine 
are  not  obtained  by  art,  but  imparted  to  certain  persons  by  their  grand- 
father, the  devil." 

Tlu»  medicine-men  of  Honduras  claimed  the  power  of  turning  them- 
selves into  lions  and  tigers  and  of  wandering  in  the  mountains.* 

'Mirandes  Ilechiceros  i  liruxos,  porque  se  hacian  Perros,  Puercosi 
Limios.  ^ 

Gomara  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  medicine-men,  "hechi- 
ceros"  and  "brujos,'^  as  he  calls  them,  of  the  Nicaraguans,  possessed 
the  i)ower  of  lycanthropy;  "segiin  ellos  mismos  deciaii,  se  hacen  per- 
ros, puercos  y  gimias."*' 

Great  as  are  the  powers  claimed  by  t\\o  medicine-men,  it  is  admitted 
tliat  baleful  influences  may  be  at  work  to  countera<'t  and  nullify  tliem. 
As  has  already  been  shown,  among  these  are  the  eff'orts  of  witches,  the 
])resence  of  women  >vho  are  sometimes  suppos(»(l  to  be  so  "antimedici- 
nal,"  if  such  a  term  may  be  ai)i)lied,  that  the  mere  8tei)i)ing  over  a  war- 
rior's gun  will  destroy  its  vahn*. 

There  may  In^  other  medicine-m(»n  at  work  with  conntercharms,  and 
there  may  b(»  certain  nc^gh^cts  on  tlu^  part  of  the  person  applying  for  aid 
wliicli  will  invalidate  all  that  the  medicineman  can  do  for  him.  For 
exanii)h%  while  the  "lKK)p-me-koft*"  was  raging  among  the  Mohave*  the 
fathers  of  famili(\s  aftiicted  with  it  were  forbidden  to  touch  coffee  or  salt, 
and  w(ire  directed  to  bat]i<»  themselves  in  the  current  of  the  Colorado. 
But  the  wiiooi)ing  cougli  ran  its  course*  in  sjiite  of  all  that  the  medicine- 
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'St.  Patrirk.  we  uiv  told.  lioate<l  to  Irolnndoii  an  altar  stoiu'.  Anion;;  othiT  wonderful  thinfCH.  ho 
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*  II int.  ilr  his  Indian,  p.  2K3. 


niMi  I'Oiilil  ilii  (o  eUevk  ifjt  prygrt'tw.  Mlieii  tliB  Wulupiii  ivcrt'  about  to 
migiigv  ill  u  (|;rv»t  Ijuiit  r'uiitiii<.Mici-  wan  eu.\oinv(i  u]k>ii  th«  wiu-rinrs  for  a 
fttrtain  periiKi. 

Iti-HJdcH  all  thew  nvmU-ataX  imiiaimiontx  at  the  vtgnr  of  tlic  iiiedirliif!- 
meii,  lliern  R(!cinH  to  be  n  ^iilnal  decndencc.  iif  tlit.'ir  Hbllitfon  wlik'li  i-uii 
be  rejiiv«nat«(i  only  by  nibbing  tbe  bnck  ik}j;iiliii<it  a  itacrvd  nUniv  pro- 
jct'tiuj^  rriiin  tlic  gruiunl  In  Mit^  cunntry  of  tlii;  Wulapai,  n»t  lumiy  iiiilcii 
fWtiu  Mil!  prest^it  tuwu  of  Kinguiuu,  nu  tht;  Atlantic  and  P»rific  lUiil- 
rotui.  Another  atwne  of  tiit-  name  kind  was  forniprly  iiaed  lor  the  name 
pnrp(ux<  by  the  metticinu  int>n  of  the  |)ii»hliM  of  La^ma  and  Acoma,  an 
I  have  b<>eii  infonixHl  tiy  tli<-in.  I  iiin  nniiblc  to  HtAtc  wLvtber  or  not 
snch  rwnp«rative  proiwrHes  were  ever  sneribt-d  to  the  inedicinc'Stunc 
at  th(!  Sioux  af^ency  neur  Standing;  Hock,  H.  Duk..  or  to  tbe  great  stonv 
around  wbich  the  mediciii(>-infn  of  Tiwaj-an  inan'.hcd  in  solemn  pro- 
c6H8ion  in  their  snake  diinite,  bnt  1  van  nay  that  in  the  fat-e  of  the  latter, 
oanb  time  that  1  saw  it  (at  different  dntet*  lietween  I8T4nnd  1881).  there 
was  n  nich(>>  whidi  wa«  filliul  with  votive  offerjngx. 

Rugnivnl,  a  traveJer  in  Lapland,  in:ike«  ttie  Ktatuincnt  that  wbeii  tbti 
sbanisnM  of  that  cunntry  began  to  loae  tlieU-  tepth  they  retired  (Vom 
practiw.  There  in  nothing  of  this  kind  t«  be  noted  among  the  A]MK'lie 
or  other  tril)e(i  of  Xortti  AmerieA  with  which  I  am  in  any  degree  faniilinr. 
On  th«  contrary,  Rome  of  the  inoRt  intlnential  of  those  whom  I  have 
known  have  been  old  aud  deerejtlt  nien,  with  thin,  gray  hair  and  teeth 
gone  or  looMe  in  tbeir  beadx.  In  a  doticription  givvii  by  C'orbusier  uf  a 
great  "medicine"  ceremony  of  the  Apacbe-Yiuiia  at  Cajnp  Verdi-,  il  is 
stated  that  the  principal  officer  Wiwt  a  "to^itldess,  gray-haired  man."' 

Among  many  savage  or  barbarous  peoples  of  tlie  world  aIbino»  have 
been  reserved  for  the  priestly  office.  There  are  many  well  marked  ex- 
amplen  of  Albiuism  among  the  t*neblos  of  Xew  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
especially  among  the  Zniii  and  Tusayau;  bnt  in  no  case  did  I  leiimthat 
the  individuals  thus  distingnisbed  were  accredited  with  power  not 
ascribable  to  them  nnder  oidinary  circnmstances.  Among  the  Chey- 
eune  I  saw  one  family,  all  of  whose  members  Inul  the  crown  lock  white. 
Tbey  were  not  niedieinc-men,  neither  were  any  of  the  members  of  the 
single  albino  family  among  the  Navajo  in  1881. 

It  is  a  well  known  fiiet  tlnit  among  the  Itomnns  epilepsy  was  looked 
nielli  as  a  disea.se  sent  direct  from  the  gods,  and  that  it  was  designated 
the  "  riiieri'd  disease" — morbus  sacer.  Mabomet  is  believed  to  have 
been  an  epileptic.  The  niitions  of  the  Rast  leganl  epilei»ties  and  the 
insane  a.s  iiis|iire(l  I'roin  on  liigh. 

Oni'  nalivc  tiibes  do  not  exactly  believe  that  the  mildly  insane  are 
gifted  with  nu'dital  or  spiritnaj  powers;  bnt  they  regard  them  with  a 
feeling  of  sii|K'rstitious  ;iwe,  akin  to  reverent*.  I  have  personally 
known  several  cases  of  this  kind,  though  not  within  late  years,  and  am. 
not  able  to  say  whether  or  not  the  education  of  the  younger  generation 
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ill  our  si!h(M)ls  has  as  yet  exercised  an  iiirtueiiee  in  eradiciatinj;:  this  seii- 
timent. 

Strange  to  say,  I  was  unable  to  find  any  observance  of  lucky  or 
unlucky  days  among  tlie  Apa^'he.  The  liomans  in  tlie  period  of  their 
greatest  eulightennient  htul  their  days,  both  ''fasti''  and  "nefsisti." 
Neither  was  I  able  to  determine  the  selection  of  auspicious  days  for 
marriage;  indeed,  it  was  statM  that  the  niedicine-inen  had  nothing  to 
do  with  marriage.  Among  the  Zapotecs  the  wedding  day  w^as  fixed 
by  the  ])riests.^  In  this  the  Apache  again  stands  above  the  lioman  who 
would  not  marry  in  the  month  dedicaUul  to  the  goddess  Maia  (May), 
because  human  sacrifice  used  to  be  oft'ercMl  in  that  month.  This  8ui)er- 
stition  survived  in  Europe  until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Accord- 
ing to  Picart  the  Hebrew  rabbis  designated  the  days  uiM)n  which 
weddings  should  take  \)hu'i\ 

Herl)ert  Spencer^  says  that  the  medicine-men  of  the  Arawaks  claimed 
the  ''jus  primal  noctis.'*  Thcsre  is  no  such  i>rivilege  claimed  or  conceded 
among  the  North  American  tribes,  to  my  knowledge,  and  the  Arawaks 
would  seem  to  be  alone  among  the  natives  of  the  whole  continent  in 
this  respect. 

In  the  town  of  Cumand,  in  Amaracapanna,  api)ar(Mitly  ch)se  to 
Carthagena,  in  the  present  rei>ublic  of  Colombia,  South  America,  the 
medicinci-men,  according  to  Girolamo  Benzoni,  exercised  the  *'ju8 
prinue  noctis,'" 

To  re<;over  stolen  or  lost  property,  esi)ecially  i)onic>s,  is  one  of  the 
principal  tasks  imposexl  up(m  the  medicine-men.  They  rely  greatly 
upon  the  aid  of  i)ieces  of  crystal  in  effecting  this  I  imwle  a  friend  of 
an  Apache  medicine-man  by  presenting  him  with  a  large  crystal  of  den- 
ticulated spar,  much  larger  than  the  one  of  whose  mystical  properties 
he  had  Just  been  boasting  to  me.  I  can  not  say  how  this  proi)erty  of 
the  crystiil  is  inanifest(Hl.  Xa-a-cha,  the  medicine-man  alluded  to,  c(mld 
give  no  explanation,  except  that  by  looking  into  it  he  could  see  every- 
thing h(*,  wanted  to  see. 

The  name  of  an  American  Indian  is  a  sacred  thing,  not  to  be  divulged 
by  the  owner  himself  without  due  consideration.  One  may  ask  a 
warri(u*  of  any  tribe  to  give  his  name  and  the  question  will  be  met  with 
either  a  i)oint-blank  refusal  or  the  more  dii)lomatic  evasion  that  he  can 
not  un<l<»rstand  what  is  wanted  of  him.  The  moment  a  Iriend  ap- 
proaches, the  warrior  first  interrogat^Hl  will  whisper  what  is  wanted, 
and  the  friend  can  t<*ll  the  name,  rec^eiving  a  reciprocation  of  the  ccmr- 
tesy  from  the  other.  The  giving  of  names  to  (•hildren  is  a  solemn  mat- 
ter, and  one  in  which  the  medicine-men  should  always  be  consultijd. 
Among  the  Plains  tribes  the  children  were  tornierly  named  at  the 
moment  of  piercing  their  ears,  which  should  occur  at  the  first  sun 
dance  after  their  birth,  or  rather  as  near  their  first  year  as  possible. 


■  Doriimii,  Primitive  Sup('nititi<»ii.'«,  p.  380,  quoting  Herrora,  dec.  3,  p.  262. 

•Deacriptivc  Sociology. 

*  Admiral  Smyth's  traiiHlation  in  nakluyt  Society,  London,  1857,  vol.  21,  p.  9. 
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The  wailing  of  the  t:Ui)di-eii  at  the  isiui  dam^  aw  Hicir  ciir.s  were  slit 
■nill  always  be  to  me  a  moat  fU«treRBing  memory. 

Tlie  waniora  uf  the  PlniiiH  trilieH  used  to  aesiiuie  agiioiuen»  or  battle 
imme»,  and  I  liavo  kuowii  some  of  them  who  had  t'njoyed  as  many  aa 
foiu'  or  five;  but  tlii'  A[)a('hp  iiiUiie  oute  eonferred  eeems  to  remain 
through  life,  except  in  the  rjwe  of  the  me<iiciiie-men,  who,  I  have  n!way» 
8iiapccted,  change  their  uamcH  npoii  assuming  thi-ir  profession,  much 
a«  a  professor  of  leurning  in  China  is  said  to  do. 

Tlie  names  of  mothers-in-law  are  never  mentioniul  and  it  wonld  lie 
highlj'  improper  to  ask  for  them  by  nivnie ;  neither  are  the  names  of  the 
dead,  at  least  not  for  it  long  i»eriod  oi'  time.  But  it  ofterr-happeus  tlnit 
the  child  will  bear  the  name  of  it»  grandfather  or  some  other  relative 
wbn  waA  a  distiDgiilshed  warrior. 

All  cliarins,  idols,  talismans,  mwliuine  liats,  and  other  »aci-ed  n^galia 
should  be  niatle,  or  nt  least  blessei),  by  the  medieine-nieu.  They  nssunio 
eliurge  of  all  ceromouial  fea^l^  and  clani-«s — such  as  thi>  nubile  dance, 
which  oeciirs  when  any  umiden  att-ains  mariiageable  age,  and  war 
dances  preceding  battle.  Nearly  all  preparations  for  the  warpath  am 
under  their  control,  and  when  on  the  trail  of  the  enemy  their  power  is 
abnost  supreme.  Not  a  night  piisaes  but  that  the  medicine-men  get 
into  the  "  ta-ti-ehi,"  or  sweat  bath,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  and 
there  rt^main  for  some  minutes,  singing  and  making  "  medicine"  for  the 
good  of  the  jtarty.  After  dark  tiiey  sit  around  the  tire  and  sing  and 
talk  with  the  spirits  and  predict  the  ri»mlt«  of  the  campaign.  I  havB 
alluded  quite  fully  to  these  points  in  a  previous  work. 

When  a  man  is  taken  sick  the  medicinemen  are  in  thezeiiitbof  their 
glory.  One  or  two  wilt  assume  chargo  of  the  coAe,  and  the  clansmen 
and  friends  of  the  patient  are  calleil  upon  to  Mn])ply  the  Qm  luid  help 
out  in  the  chorus.  On  such  oceasioiiA  the  Apiudie  use  no  music  except 
a  drum  or  ii  niwhidc.  The  drum  is  nearly  always  improvised  from  on 
iron  camp  kettle,  p.ntiiiily  tilled  with  water  and  covered  with  a  piece  of 
cloth,  well  souped  and  drawn  as  tight  as  possible.  The  drumstick  does 
not  t^Tuiinate  in  a  ball,  as  with  us,  but  is  curved  int4»  a  circle,  and  the 
stroke  is  not  pcr]>Gndicular  to  the  snrfa<:t',,  but  is  often  given  fronxme 
side  to  the  other.  The  American  Indian's  theory  of  disease  is  the 
theory  of  the  Chaldeint,  the  Assyrian,  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the 
Roman — all  bodily  disorders  and  ailments  are  attributed  to  the  malefi- 
cence of  spirits  wlio  must  be  expelled  or  placated.  Where  there  is  only 
(me  |>erson  sick,  the  e-vercises  consist  of  singing  and  drumming  exclus- 
ively, but  dancing  is  added  in  all  cases  when  an  epidemic  is  raging  in 
the  tribe.  The  medicinemen  le^id  off  in  the  singing,  to  which  the 
assistants  reply  with  a  refi-.ibi  which  at  times  has  appeared  to  me  to 
be  antiphonnl.  Then  tlie  chorus  is  swelled  by  the  voices  of  the  women 
and  larger  children  and  rises  and  falls  with  monotonous  cadence. 
Prayers  are  WHiited,  several  of  which  have  been  rei>eated  to  me  and 
transcribeil ;  but  very  fiecinently  the  words  arc  ejacnlatory  and  con- 
fined to  such  expressions  as  "nga-shc  "  (go  away},  and  again  there  is  to 
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be  noted  the  same  mumblinir  of  incoherent  phrases  which  has  be^Mi  the 
stock  in  trade  of  medicine-men  in  all  ages  and  plaees.  This  use  of 
gibberish  wa^s  a^lniitted  by  the  medicine-men,  who  claimed  that  the 
words  employed  and  known  only  to  themsclvcjs  (ea^^'h  individual  seemed 
to  have  his  own  vocabulary)  were  mysteriously  effective  in  dispelling 
sickness  of  any  kind.  Gibberish  was  believed  to  be  more  potential  in 
magic  than  was  language  which  the  practitioner  or  his  dupes  could 
comprehend.  In  Saxon  Leechdoms,  compiled  by  Cockayne,  will  be 
seen  a  text  of  gibberish  to  be  recited  by  those  wishing  to  stanch  the 
flow  of  blood.    (Sec  p.  4tM.) 

In  the  following  citations  it  will  be  observed  that  Adair  and  Gatlin 
were  grievously  in  error  in  their  respective  statements.  Adair  denies 
that  Indians  on  the  wari)atli  or  elsewhere  dei)end  upon  their  ^'  augurs'^ 
for  instruction  and  guidance.  *  Gomara  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  natives  of  Hispaniola  never  made  war  without  consulting  their 
medicine-men — "  no  sin  respuesta  de  los  idolos  6  sin  la  de  los  sacerdotes, 
que  adevinan.'''^ 

The  medicinemen  of  Chicora  (our  present  South  Carolina)  sprinkled 
the  warriors  with  the  juice  of  a  certain  herb  a^  they  were  about  to  en- 
gage in  battle.^ 

In  Chicora  "  Mascaban  los  Saeerdotes  una  lerva,  i  con  el  yumo  de 
ella  rociaban  los  Soldados,  quando  (|uerian  di\r  batalla,  que  era  bende- 
ciilos."* 

"Among  the  Abipones  [of  Paraguay]  the  medicineman  teaches  them 
the  pla(!e,  time,  and  manner  proper  for  attacking  wild  beasts  or  the 

en  em  v."  ^ 

*'The  North  American  Indians  are  nowhere  idolaters.^*^ 

Idols  were  always  carried  to  war  by  the  natives  of  Hispaniola :  "Atanse 
A  la  frente  idolos  chiquitos  cuando  quieren  pelear.'^^ 

'*Among  the  primitive  Germans  *  *  *  the  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline in  the  field  as  in  the  council  was  left  in  great  measure  to  the 
priests;  they  took  the  auguries  and  gave  the  signal  for  onset."'^ 

"  In  New  Caledonia  *  *  *  the  priests  go  to  battle,  but  sit  in  the 
distance, /(wfi/«(/  and  praying  for  victory."* 

Our  hunting  s(mgs  and  war  songs  may  be  a  survival  of  the  incanta- 
tions of  Celtic  or  Teut<mic  medicine-men. 

The  adoption  or  retention  of  obsolete  phraseology  as  a  hieratic  lan- 
guage which  has  been  noted  among  many  nations  of  the  highest  com- 
parative development  is  a  manifestation  of  the  same  mental  process. 

'  Aiucricuii  ludiunH,  p.  26. 
*(roniara.  Hist,  de  hm  Indioa,  p.  173. 

*  "EHtcm  inaacau  oiertayerha,  y  con  el  ziinio  rtxrinii  Ihh  Holdadoti  CHtando  pam  dar  luitalli ."    (iomara^ 
ibid.,  p.  179. 

* Ho.mrn,  dec.  2,  lib.  10.  p.  260. 

^Futlicr  Dobrizhoffer,  qiiote<l  by  Spencer,  Eecles.  loHtitntious.  cup.  10.  hcc.  630. 

•Cntlin,  N.  A.  Indiana,  Tendon.  1845,  vol.  2,  p.  232. 

'(Toniara,  op.  cit.,  p.  173. 

*  SiM'ncf  r.  EcdeM.  InHtitiitiona,  cap.  10,  pp.  780. 781,  quoting Stubb'HCouatitiitionalHiHtor>- of  England. 
*Ibid.,  8CC.  630,  p.  781.  quoting  Turner  (Geo.),  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia. 
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iiibtxrisb  was  m  iiivariable  an  accompanimetit  of  the  sacred  antics 
vt  Dbtf  mi-JK-iDt^uivii  of  Mexico  tliat  Fray  Diego  Diiraii  warns  hU 
nsttlws  ttuit  if  they  nve  any  ludian  ilaiiciog  and  Hinging,  "6  diciendo 
fUiPiuas  iKilnbi'as  qtie  no  son  inteligiblcs,  puE!s  es  de  saber  que  aquelloB 
Wliresenttibau  Diosefl."' 

Ilrury  Yonle  Hind  »ay»: 

Tbc  Oukutiihn  h»vv  H  I'limmoQ  nail  a  eac.ml  UnKuaRs.  Tho  oonjnrei,  the  war 
pr<>|<il<'t.  uikI  the  dniaiiu-r  timploy  a  hui){uag»  in  wbioh  wordu  ar?  borrowed  from  oilier 
IiiiIImii  liinfpKM  and  dialects;  tJio;  make  maoh  luo  of  deaciiptive  expressions,  and 
nw  wonid  »piwt  ftvitii  tlic  ordiuary  MgiiificatiuD.  The  Ojibways  abbrevi»t«  their 
Htnirotiiw  and  emplo.v  iiumy  elliptieiil  fonita  of  ex|ire«><ic>n,  m  much  ho  tbat  hulf- 
)ir<MylH,  iguStie  fttmiliaT  with  the  ro11o(|iiiAl  langaage,  tmi  to  ramprehend  a  medicioe- 
lUMii  wbeu  iu  the  fiill  flow  of  excitnl  oratory.' 

"Blood  may  be  »taucli«d  by  the  words* sicycama,  (.■iifiima.  ucama, 
<rmna,  nma,  ma,  a.""  There  are  mLmt>er8  of  these  gibborish  fbrmiUse 
given,  but  one  i«  sufficient. 

"Tlie  third  part  of  tlie  magic*  of  the  Clialdeana  tielonged  entirely  to 
that  description  of  charlatanism  which  consist:)  in  the  use  of  gcstureit, 
postures,  and  mysterious  speeches,  as  byplay,  and  which  formed  an 
ai^companiment  to  the  procetidinf^s  (if  the  tiiaumaturgist  well  calculated 
to  mislead."* 

Saliiigiin^  calls  attention  to  the  feet  that  the  Aztec  hj-mns  were  in 
language  known  only  to  the  initiated. 

It  uinst  l>e  conceded  that,  the  monotonous  intonation  of  the  medicine- 
men is  not  without  good  results,  especially  in  such  ailments  as  can  bo 
bencfite<l  by  the  sleep  which  such  singing  induces.  On  the  same  princi- 
l>le  that  petulant  babies  are  hilled  to  slumber  by  the  crooning  of  their 
nurses,  the  sick  will  frequently  be  composed  to  a  sound  and  beneficial 
slumber,  from  which  they  awake  lefreshed  and  ameliorated.     I  can 
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rocall,  aniou^  many  <>tlu»r  cases,  those  of  Chaundezi  (**Lou^  Ear,"  or 
'*Miili»")  aii<l  Ohomihuevi-Sal,  both  chiefs  of  the  Apache,  who  recov- 
ored  under  tlie  treatincMit  of  their  nwii  medicine  iiu»n  atYer  our  sur|j:eon8 
lia<l  abandoned  the  case.  This  recovery  C(mhl  be  attribut4Ml  only  to 
the  sedative  ett*e<*ts  of  the  chanting. 

Music  of  a  genth*,  monotonous  kind  has  b(»en  ])rescribe(l  in  the  medi- 
cal treatment  of  Romans,  (rreeks,  and  even  of  comi)arativ(»ly  modern 
Europeans.  John  Mascm  (too<I(».  in  his  translation  of  Lu<*retius'  I)e 
!Natura  Remin,  mentions  anion*::  others  Galen,  Theophrastus,  and  Aulus 
Gellius.  An  anonymous  writcM*  in  the  Press  of  Philadc^lphia,  Pa.,  und(»r 
date  of  December  li.'i,  IHSS.  tak<»s  the  gnmnd  that  its  use  should  be 
resumed. 

The  noise  made  by  medicine-men  around  the  couch  of  the  sick  is  no 
better,  no  worse,  than  the  clanjror  of  bells  in  Euroj)e.  Bells,  we  are 
told,  were  rung  on  every  possible*  occasion.  Brand  is  full  of  (puiint 
infonnation  on  this  head.  According  to  him  they  were  rung  in  8i>ain 
when  w<mien  were  in  labor,'  at  weddings,-  to  dis]H'l  thund<»r,  drive 
away  bad  sjurits,  and  frustrate  the  deviltry  of  witch<»s;''  throughout 
Euro])e  on  tin*  arrival  of  em])erors,  kings,  the  higher  nobility,  bishops, 
etc.,*  to  ease  jiain  of  the  dead,*^  were  solenmly  baptized,  receiving 
names,*^  and  became  th<»  objects  of  sup(?rstition,  various  powers  being 
ascribed  to  them.' 

Adair,  who  was*  gifted  with  an  excellent  imagination,  alludes  to  the 
possession  of  an  **  ark"  by  th<^  medicinemen  of  the  ('reeks  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Mississippi  country,  among  whom  he  lived  for  so  many 
years  as  a  trader.  The  Ai>aehe  have  no  such  things;  but  I  did  se4*  a 
sacred  bundle  or  pa<'kage,  which  I  was  allowed  to  feel,  but  not  t4)  open, 
and  which  I  learned  contained  some  of  the  lightning- riven  twigs  ujwn 
which  they  i)la<*<»  su<'ii  dependence.  This  was  carried  by  a  young 
medicine-man,  scarcely  out  of  his  t<iens,  during  Gen.  Crook's  expe- 
dition into  the  Sierra  Madre,  Mexico,  in  bS8.S,  in  pursuit  of  the  hostile 
C'hiricahua  Apache.  Maj.  Frank  North  also  told  me  that  the  Pawnee 
had  a  sacred  i)a<'kage  which  contained,  among  other  obje^^ts  of  venera- 
tion, the  skin  of  an  albino  butfalo  calf. 

There  an*  allusions  by  sc^veral  authorities  to  the  necessity  of  confes- 
sion by  the  patient  before  the  ettbrts  of  the  imMlicine-men  can  ])rove 
efficai'icms." 


'  Popular  AiitiqiiiticH.  vol.  'J.  p.  70. 
nbid..  p.  mt. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  217. 

*  IhUL.  p.  '218. 
■'  Ibid.,  p.  1119. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  214,  Jlf). 
Mbid..  p.21fi. 

•••Wlu'ii  the  CarrierH  an)  Mevorely  Mick,  they  oft<*n  tliiuk  that  they  shall  not  nf<>v«T.  iinloiM  thry 
divulgo  to  a  prioHt  or  magician,  every  erinio  which  they  may  have  ooiRiiiitteil,  which  han  hitherto  been 
kept  sei'ret."— [HamioirH  Journal,  p.  300.     The  Carrien*  or  Ta-kiiUy  am  Tinuch. 
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mtt  viMifteBUUiii.  intuiting  thivt  it  really  existed,  could  w&O  1h-  <;oin- 
ym^il  iw  th^  wuqmt.li  >s(H'ri.'t,  which  imposed  npoii  all  the  warriors 
Ml^^wl  ttM>  duly  (if  iiiiikiti^  a  cluuii  breA^it  of  all  delinqaeuci<!H  iind 
:<««i*«w«t  thttiu  imuimiity  from  jitmisbmeiit  fnr  tho  same,  eveu  if  they  had 
t^V'U  mAmdw*  u^iliiKt  Hnmo  of  tbo  athur  warriors  pn:seiit. 

Ttn*  Sioiix  MuiI  others  had  a  onstom  of  "striking  the  iMwt"  iu  thoir 
ttMKi'Vv^  M|M>(<in)ly  lliv  hud  dwii(^,  and  there  was  then  an  obligation  ii]>oii 
llw  mriker  to  lell  thi"  tnitU.  I  Vus  told  that  the  tiiediciim-mcn  wero  wout 
h«i>lrike  with  »  elub  the  Btalagmite»  in  theBacruilea%'e3of  theApachfi, 
iMlt  w*li«t  ♦*li«  they  did  I  wan  not  able  Ut  uscortaiiu 

I'uder  the  title  of  "lioddeiitin"  will  bo  found  the  statement  luaflc  by 
nuoof  th«  Aimelie  an  to  the  meaiia  employed  to  se^^ure  the  prescneo 
of  »  mwlieiae-inau  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  I  give  it  for  wLal  it  is 
wurlli,  nien'ly  stating  that  Kohl,  in  Ids  Kitcbi-Crami,  if  I  renieiulMT  v»r- 
itH'tly,  refers  to  somethinp  of  the  same  kind  where  the  medicine- tiiuii  in 
iviirvHcnted  as  being  obliged  to  respond  to  e^'ery  siiinmoiis  made  unletis 
lio  euii  eatch  tJie  messenger  within  a  given  dist^inee  and  kick  hini. 

Them  1»  very  little  discrepancy  nf  Btatement  as  to  what  would  Inip- 
]Kui  to  A  medicine-man  in  ca^e  of  failure  to  cure;  bnt  many  coutlieting 
otorieH  hitve  beon  in  circulation  aa  to  the  number  of  patients  he  wouhl 
be  lUlowed  to  kill  before  incurring  risk  of  punishment.  Itly  own  con- 
eliiHionti  are  that  tliere  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  numbers  alleged, 
cither  three  or  seven,  but  that  a  medicine-man  would  be.  in  danger, 
under  i-ertain  circumstances,  if  he  let  oidy  one  patient  die  on  his  hands. 
Tliesr  cireumstiinces  would  be  the  verdict  of  the  spirit  dm-tors  thai  he 
u  us  i-ulpably  negligent  or  ignorant.  He  could  evaile  death  at  the  hands 
r>l  tiiL  patient's  kinsfolk  onlj  by  flight  oi  by  demouhtrating  that  a  wibih 
hiiil  ixLU  at  the  bottom  of  the  nuschief.' 

Meduuie  men,  (jlled  '  wizaids"  by  Falknei,  sometimes  were  killed 
by  till  P.itagouians,  when  uu!sHcc«sshU  lu  then  tie.itment,  and  were 
also  obliged  to  w  ear  women's  clothing  Thej  were  selected  in  youth 
foi  supposed  (Lualitic.itions,  espeti.illv  it  epileptii 

III  lIi-ip.inioU  «<  AH  told  that  when  .i  man  died  liw  triend.s  resorted 
to  iKdomantj  to  leain  whetliei  he  had  died  thnmgh  the  neglect  of  the 
attending  meditine  man  to  obserxe  the  presfribed  fasts  If  they  found 
the  inediune  man  gmlt>,  they  killed  him  and  broke  all  his  bones.  In 
spite  of  tliM  the  mediLiue-inan  often  returned  to  life  and  hatl  to  be 
killed  again,  and  mutilated  b\  ( astiation  and  otherwi'*c.^ 

Herreia  lejieats  the  stoi\  .iboiit  a  patn-nt  who  died  and  whose  rela- 
tives felt  dissatisfied  with  the  medunu  man* 

II  (iilgi  I   lomnliiiu  il  f  iiiuo  de  cierta  lerva,  i  cor- 
u'Uos  lie  I'licidni  (le  In  frente,  i  los  hiician  polvos, 

kH  of  Gninna.  Tujiis  orBniill,  Crooks,  FBtngouiani.  KuKin,, 

liDDlcr^irt,  nerlnrtSpFDCcr.  Si'hiillu,  ntidothcra. 

uiil  ur  PataeaQiB,  in  Vo.Tngea  of  the  Admitun  hdA  Hiaglt, 
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i  uiozclaclos  con  el  v^ino,  hu  lo  dabuu  a  bebor  al  muerto  por  la  boea,  1  las  uariircs,  i 
liiego  lo  pregiintaban  muchas  veccs,  si  cl  Medico  guardb  dieta,  hasta  que  hablaiido 
el  demonio,  respondia  tan  claro,  conio  si  fuora  vivo,  1  deciay  que  el  Medico  no  hivo 
dieta,  i  luego  le  bolviau  a  la  sepiiltura. 

Then  the  relatives  attiK^kecl  the  uiediciiie-maii :  "I  le  dabaii  taiitos 
palos,  (jue  le  quebrabaii  los  brakes,  i  las  piernas,  i  a  otros  sacaban  los 
qjos,  i  h)s  cortabaii  sus  miembros  geiiitales/' ' 

Alexander  the  Great  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  death  of  his  friend 
Hephaestion  by  (Tucifyin«:  the  ])oor  physicians  who  had  attended  the 
deceased.'^ 

Tlu*  mediein(^-nlen  of  the  Nntrhez  were  \nit  to  death  when  they  faihnl 
to  eun\^ 

Tlie  Ai)ache  attach  as  much  iin]M)rtance  to  the  necessity  of  ''laying 
the  manes"  of  their  dead  as  the  Ilomans  did.  Thev  have  not  localized 
the  site  of  the  future  world  as  tin*  Mohave  have,  but  believe  that  the 
dead  remain  for  a  few  days  or  nij^^hts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place 
where  they  departed  from  this  life,  and  that  they  try  to  (unnmunicate 
with  their  living  friends  through  the  voice  of  the  owl.  If  a  relative^  hears 
this  sound  by  night,  or,  as  often  liappens,  he  imagines  that  he  has 
seen  the  ghost  itself,  lie  hurries  to  the  nearest  medicine-man,  relates  his 
story,  and  <»arries  out  to  the  smallest  detail  the  prescription  of  feast, 
singing,  dancing,  and  other  means  of  keeping  the  spirit  in  good  humor 
on  the  Journey  which  it  will  now  undertake  to  the  ''house  of  spirits," 
the  *'  chidin-bi-kungua."  Nearly  all  medicine-men  claim  the  power  of 
going  there  at  will,  and  not  a  few  who  are  not  medicine-men  claim  the 
same  faculty. 

The  medi(»ine-men  of  the  Apache  are  paid  by  eaeh  patient  or  by  his 
friends  at  the  time  they  are  consulted.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
maintenance  fund,  no  system  of  tithes,  nor  any  other  burden  for  their 
support,  although  I  can  recall  having  seen  while  among  the  Zuiii  one 
of  the  medicinti-men  who  was  making  cane  holders  for  the  tobacco  to 
be  smoked  at  a  coming  festival,  and  whose  fields  were  attended  and 
his  herds  guarded  by  the  other  members  of  the  tribe. 

Among  the  Eskimo  "  the  priest  receives  fees  beforehand."  * 

"  Tous  ces  sorciers  ne  refusaient  leiirs  secours  j\  personne,  pourvu 
qu'ou  les  payait."* 

'^  Among  other  customs  was  that  of  those  who  came  to  be  cured,  giv- 
ing their  bow  and  arrows,  shoes,  and  beads  to  the  Indians  who  accom- 
panied Vaea  and  his  companions."^  (But  we  mast  remember  that  Vaca 
and  his  comrades  traveled  across  the  continent  as  medicine-men.) 

"  Las  sementeras  que  hacen  los  Assenais  son  tambien  de  comunidad 


>  HiHt.  Gen.,  dcr.  1.  lib.  3,  p.  60. 

*  Maddou,  Shrineo  and  Sepulchres,  vol.  1,  p.  14. 

*  Gayarre,  Tx>ui8iazia;  its  Colonial  History,  p.  355. 

*  Sjiencer,  Desc.  Sociology. 

*  Balboa,  Hist,  du  P^ron,  Temaax-Compans,  vol.  15. 

*  DaviB.  Cnnq.  of  New  Mexico,  p.  86. 
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y  coDiieiizau  la  pruneni  i-n  In  cava  de  Bu  Cliemiai  qne  e.s  su  s3«or<)nt« 
pnin-ipal  y  elquecnidade  laCasii  del  Fuego."'  The  AHiuai  exU-uded 
m  liir  east  as  tbe  present  city  of  NatoliiWclies  (Nacogdoclies). 

SpeiiWT  quot«B  Benian  and  nilbouse  to  the  effect  lliat  tlie  jioor 
among  tlie  Arawaks  ot  Soutli  America  (Gaiauii)  have  no  names  t>ccaiiHu 
they  can  not  jiay  the  iiiedii^ine-inen.' 

As  a  general  nile,  the  mediuino-iaen  do  not  attend  to  their  uivn  fam- 
ilies, neither  do  they  assist  in  caiseB  of  childbirth  unless  specially 
nee<led.  To  both  these  rules  tliere  are  exceptions  injiuinerahle.  Whilo 
I  was  at  San  Carlos  Agency,  Surgeon  Davis  was  sent  for  to  help  in  a 
ca^ic  of  uterine  inertia,  and  I  myself  Itave  hecu  asked  in  tlie  piiehln  of 
Nambf,  New  Mexico,  to  give  itdvice  in  a  case  of  puerperal  fever. 

Tiie  medicinemen  are  accused  of  admiuisteriufi  poisons  to  their 
eneudes.  Among  the  Navajo  I  was  told  that  they  would  put  finely 
pounded  glass  in  food. 

MKDIOIKE-WOMEX. 

There  are   medicine- women    as   well    as    mediciue-inen   nmuug   the 

Apache,  with  two  of  whom  I  was  personally  acquainted.     One  named 

"  t'aptain  Jack  ^  was  well  advanced  in  years  and  physically  quite 

feeble,  bat  bright  in  intellect  and  said  to  be  well  reraed  in  the  lore  of 

her  people.     8he  was  fond  of  instructing  her  grnndchJl- 

dren,  whom  she  8npi»orted,  in  the  prayers  and  invocations 

to  the  gods  worshi]>ed  by  her  fathers,  and  I  have  several 

times  listened  carefully  and  unobserved  to  these  recitations 

and  detennined  that  the  prayers  were  the  same  as  those 

which  had  already  been  given  to  myself  as  those  of  the 

tribe     The  other  was  named  Tzegojuui,  a  ChuKalina, 

and  a  woman  with  a   most  romantic   history     SIk    hnd 

l»i'<-til  twi.  j<  111  m  c  iptivit>  lunong  tht  Me\ii  iiim  in  Ni- 

noDi  and  had  learned  to  speak  Spanish  with  faclllt^      A 

ML  TUitun  lidii  h  rd  siMrih  nmiph  I  liu   in  the  shouldi  r 

ml  knii     Hid  I  u<<.  sh(.  h  id  bti  II '~tiiii  k  1     li^litiiiiir-    *<  • 

th  it  nh(thci  \t\  reason  of  supeiior   itt  iiiiindit'-  or  ti\   in 

ajuM  il  to  tlu  'fuptrstition-i  HMnnu  ol  Iki  <  mindi-.  she 

BiMii\A|>t      uitldid  iiinsidcriibh    intlueni(        Hum    iiKdiiint  uonitii 

II  „    ^         df\ntt  Iliiir   ittentiou  pnniipdh  to  o^l^tet^lt■^  and  hive 

Ml  in  J  )«(nlni  stoiHs  t^i  itlat<  comeinin^  prt  natilintlu 

em  t  -.  iiid  m  \th  i  s  ot  th  it  sort     T/e  ^>  juiii  w  ore  at  hi  r  netk  the  stone 

imnlif,  sh  ip<d  like  a  wpeai,  nhnh  i-,  figaiedin  the  Ilhl•^tlatlons  of  thi>* 

p  iper     The  itiatmal  was  tin  silex  tioin  the  top  of  a  moimtam,  taken 

Irom  a  ledgf    it  the  foot  of   i  tri  *  which  had  been  stnu  k  b^  lightning. 

Tin  fict  thit  silicctms  rot k  will  emit  sparks  when  struck  b\   inothir 

hml  liodi   ii)i>eils  to  the  leisoiiint.  powers  ot  the  s.i\age  is  a  prtHit  that 

till  fiit  iiiiist  h^^e  bedioivinallj  deposited  therein  b\  tin  bolt  of  li^ht- 
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iiiug.  A  tiny  piecM*  of  tliis  arn>\v  or  laiuM^  was  broken  ot!'and  ground  into 
the  finest  powder,  and  then  administered  in  water  to  women  during  time 
of  gestation.  I  have  found  the  same  kind  of  arrows  in  use  among  the 
women  of  Laguna  an<l  otlier  jnieWos.  This  matter  will  receive  more 
extended  treatment  in  my  coming  monograph  on  ''8tone  Worship." 

Mendieta  is  authority  for  tlie  statement  that  the  Mexicans  had  both 
medicine-men  and  medicine-women.  Tlu^  former  attended  to  the  sick 
men  and  the  latter  to  the  sick  women.  "A  las  muj(»res  siempre  las  cura- 
ban  otras  mujeres,  y  (i  Ids  hombres  otros  hcmibres.''^  Sonu»  of  the  nuMli- 
cine-women  seem  to  havemad(»  an  illicit  use  of  the  knowledge  they  had 
acquired,  in  which  case  both  the  medicine- woman  and  the  woman  con- 
cerne<l  were  put  to  death.  **  La  mujcn'  prenada  que  tomaba  con  que 
abortar  y  echar  la  criatura,  (*lla  y  la  tlsica  que  le  habia  dado  con  que 
lalanzase,  ambas  morian.''- 

Gomara  asserts  that  they  were  to  be  found  among  the  Indians  of 
Chicora  (South  Carolina).^    lie  calls  them  "viejas"  (old  women). 

"  Los  Medicos  eran  Mugeres  viejas,  i  no  havia  otras.''*  In  Nicaragua, 
''Las  Viejas  curaban  los  Enfermos."-' 

There  were  medicine-women  in  (loazacoalco:  "Tienen  Medicos  para 
curar  las  enfennedades,  i  los  mas  eran  Mugeres,  grandes  Herbolarias, 
que  hacian  todas  las  curas  (jon  lervas."*^ 

Hernal  Diaz,  in  1508,  speaks  of  having,  on  a  certain  occasion,  at  the 
summit  of  a  high  nu)untain,  found  "an  Indian  woman,  very  fat,  and 
having  with  her  a  dog  of  that  speeies,  which  they  breed  in  order  to  eat, 
and  which  do  not  bark.  This  Indian  was  a  witch:  she  was  in  the  act 
of  sacrificing  the  dog,  which  is  a  signal  of  hostility."" 

"The  office  of  medicineman  though  generally  usurj»ed  by  males  does 
not  api>ertain  to  them  excdusively,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  one 
most  extensively  known  was  a  blaek  (or  meztizo)  woman,  who  had  ac- 
quired the  most  unbounded  intlueuce  by  shrewdness,  joined  to  a  hid- 
eous [»ersonal  appearance,  and  a  (M^tain  mystery  with  which  she  was 
invested."^  Creeks  have  medicine- women  as  well  as  medicine-men. 
The  Eskimo  have  medicine-men  and  medicine-women.*  The  medicine- 
men and  women  of  the  Dakota  "can  cause*  ghosts  to  appear  on  (M*ca- 
sion."^^ 

Speaking  of  th(^  Chippewa,  Spencer  says:  **  Women  may  practice 
s<M)thsaying,  but  the  higher  n^ligious  functions  are  performed  only  by 
incn.''^^ 


>  Mi'ii(Hi'tii,  IliHt.  FU'lcHiiiHtica  IiKliaiiii,  p.  136. 

» Ibiil.,  i».  VM). 

'  HUt.  do  luH  liidius,  p.  17i). 

•  HtM-nTJi,  dt'f.  2,  lib.  10,  p.  26*). 

•  Iliid.,  der.  :J,  lib.  4,  p.  121. 

•  Ibid.,  dw.  4,  lib.  9,  cap.  7.  p.  18t<. 

'  Keuting's  tranolatioii,  p.  352,  quoteil  by  Siiniiud  Faniiar  •JarviSf  KeUgion  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  in 
Coll.  New  York  Historical  Soc..  vol.  3.  1810.  p.  2G2. 
"  Siiiitli,  Aruucaniaus,  pp.  23)4,  239. 

'  KicliardHOD,  Arctic  Searcliiu;;  KxixHlitiou,  \oI.  1,  p.  306. 
••Scbultzc,  FctichiMni,  New  York,  1885,  p.  49. 
*'  SjH'Ucer,  Dose.  Sociology. 
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Tlif  uiedifiiie-iiien  of  the  Apaom*  ilo  not  ii8HUiuc  to  livp  iiixiu  food 
(iiffcrciit  fioui  that  iiROfl  by  tli«  laitj'.  Tliei-e  ai-e  such  thiu^s  »«  sHt^etl 
fimstx  anioug  ttm  tinbes  of  North  AmBvica — as,  for  example,  tlie  i'eaat 
of  stewBtt  |m])py  at  the  san  ilancp  of  the  Bioiix — ^Imt  in  thenc  all  people 
ebare. 

Ill  tlu' mortuary  i^eivjuoiiieH  of  the  medk^ine-iiieu  tliere  is  a  difference 
of  ilegi'ee.  but  not  of  kind.  The  Mohave,  however,  believe  that  the 
mwUchie-nien  go  to  a  hejiveu  of  their  <»wii.  Tliey  also  believe  vaguely 
in  four  different  lives  after  this  one.  . 

Cabi^za  de  Vut-a  aays  tliut  the  PloridianK  buried  their  oriliiiary  dead, 
but  bui'ned  tlieir  medii'iiie-men,  who«e  incineiated  lH>ue»  they  pre!ier\'eil 
and  drank  in  water, '  "After  tliey  [the  mtMlieine-mfin  and  women  of 
the  Dakota|  have  four  timea  run  their  career  in  human  nhape  they  are 
annihilated.'"  SchultKe  8ay»  that  the  medicine-iiien  of  the  Sioux  and 
the  medieine- women  also,  after  deiilh  "may  lie  transformed  into  wild 
beasts."* 

SHrge<tii  Smart  shows  that  amiiuf;  otlier  ollleeit  eiitruuted  to  the  med- 
icine-men of  the  Apaehe  was  the  reiwptioa  of  distinf^iished  Eitrauiferx.^ 
lioag  asserts  that  the  medieiiie-meti  of  the  Otoe,  Omaha,  and  others 
along:  the  Missouri  j^etended  to  be  able  in  i-t>nvcr8e  with  the  fetus  in 
utero  and  predict  the  sex.'  Nothing  of  that  kind  has  ever  come  under 
iny  notice.  Adair  nays  that  the  medieine-men  of  the  riierokee  wonld 
not  allow  Muakea  to  be  killed.*  The  Apache  will  not  let  snakes  be  killed 
within  the  limits  of  the  <:amp  by  one  of  their  own  peojilo,  hut  they  will 
not  only  allow  a  stranger  to  kill  them,  but  re»iuest  him  to  do  so.  They 
made  this  request  of  me  on  three  occasioni<. 

Several  of  tlio  most  infinential  medicinemen  whom  I  have  known 
were  blind,  among  others  old  Na-ta-do-taHh,  whose  medicine  hat  fig- 
ures ill  these  pages.  Whether  this  blindness  was  the  result  of  old 
age  or  due  t«  the  &enzy  of  dancing  until  exhausted  in  all  seasons  I  am 
unable  to  coiijeeture.  Schultze  says  of  the  shamans  of  Siberia:  "This 
artilieial  frenzy  has  such  a  serious  effect  upon  the  body,  and  more  par 
ticularly  the  eyes,  that  many  of  the  shamans  become  blind;  a  circuiu- 
stam'e  which  enhances  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held.™  Home  of 
the  nicdieine-nieu  of  Peru  went  blind  from  overexertion  in  their  dances, 
althoufrh  Gomara  asai^us  as  a  reason  that  it  was  fnim  fear  of  the  demon 
with  whom  they  talked.  "Y  aun  algunos  se  tiuiebran  los  ojos  para 
semejaiite  hablar  [i.  e.,  talk  with  the  devil];  y  ereo  que  lo  hacian  de 
miedo,  i>orque  todos  ellos  se  atapan  his  ojos  cuando  hablau  con  el,'" 

Dunbar  tells  us  that  the  medicine-men  of  the  J'awnee  swallowed 
arrows  and  knives,  and  had  also  the  trick  of  apparently  killing;  a  man 

' Sihilltiv.  F^llcLlBiii,  New  York,  IKSTi,  p.  *H. 
'  SniabHiaiau  Roport  Tor  IMT. 

•  l.<>Dg'>t  EiiHxtUlon,  PblladtlpLln,  1H2:),  |..  •IM'. 
t  mm.  ur  Iho  AmerliAn  iDclhinK,  ]i.  '23*. 

•  Sfhiilltc.  FelicliiKiii,  Koo-  York,  19)».  |>.  :>-i. 
■nii-I.di'luHlDiliiix.  |>. -JTJ. 
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and  biiugiug  him  bacjk  to  life.  The  same  power  was  claimed  by  the 
medicine-men  of  the  Zuili,  and  the  story  told  me  by  old  Pedro  Pino  of 
the  young  men  whom  they  used  to  kill  and  restore  to  life,  will  be  found 
in  '^The  Snake  Dance  of  the  Moquis.'- 

REMEDIES  AND   MODES   OF   TREAT3IENT. 

The  materia  medica  of  the  Ai)ache  is  at  best  limited  and  ex)mpre- 
hends  scarcely  anything  more  than  roots,  leaves,  and  other  vegetable 
matter.  In  gathering  these  remedies  they  resort  to  no  superstitious 
ceremonies  that  1  have  been  able  to  detect,  although  1  have  not  otten 
seen  them  collecting.  They  jireter  incantation  to  phai'maciy  at  all 
times,  although  the  squaws  of  the  Walapai  living  near  old  Camp 
Beale  Springs  in  1873,  were  extremely  fond  of  castor  oil,  for  which  they 
would  beg  each  day. 

The  main  reliance  for  nearly  all  disorders  is  the  sweat  bath,  which  is 
generally  conducive  of  sound  repose.  All  Indians  know  the  beneiit  to  be 
derived  from  relieving  an  overloaded  stomach,  and  resort  to  the  titil- 
lation  of  the  fauces  with  a  fcatiier  to  induce  nausea.  I  have  seen  the 
Zufii  take  great  <lrafts  of  lukewarui  water  and  then  ]nactice  the  above 
as  a  remedy  in  dysi>epsia. 

When  a  i)ain  has  become  localized  and  deep  seated,  the  medicine- 
men resort  to  suction  of  the  part  attected,  and  raise  blisters  in  that 
way.  I  was  once  askc^d  by  the  Walapai  chief,  Se^pianya,  to  look  at 
his  l)ack  and  sides.  He  was  cov(^r(»d  with  cicatrices  due  to  such  treat- 
ment, the  medicine-men  thinking  thus  to  all(^viat<*  the  jjpogressive 
paralysis  from  which  he  had  been  long  a  sufferer,  and  from  which  he 
shortly  afterwards  died.  After  a  long  march,  I  have  seen  Indians  of 
different  bands  expose  the  small  of  the  back  uncovered  to  the  fierce 
heat  of  a  pile  of  embers  to  produce  a  rubefacient  effect  and  stimulate 
what  is  known  as  a  weak  back.  They  drink  freely  of  hot  teas  or  in- 
fusions of  herbs  and  grasses  for  the  cure  of  chills.  They  are  all  dex- 
tr(ms  in  the  manuf^icturc*  of  splints  out  of  willow  twigs,  and  seem  to 
meet  with  much  success  in  their  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds,  which 
they  do  not  dress  as  often  as  white  practitioners,  alleging  that  the 
latter,  by  so  frequently  removing  the  bandages,  unduly  irritiite  the 
wounds.  1  have  known  them  to  apply  moxa,  and  I  remember  to  have 
seen  two  deep  scars  upon  the  left  hand  of  the  great  Apache  chief  Co- 
chise, due  to  this  cause. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  world  owes  a  large  debt  to  the 
medicinemen  of  America,  who  first  discovered  the  virtues  of  coca,  sar- 
8ai)arilla,  jalap,  cinchona,  and  guiacuun.  They  understand  the  admin- 
istration of  enemata,  and  have  an  apparatus  made  of  the  paunch  of  a 
sheep  and  the  hollow  leg  bone. 

Scarification  is  (piite  common,  and  is  used  for  a  singular  purpose. 
The  Apache  scouts  when  tired  were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  down  and 
lashing  their  legs  with  bunches  of  nettles  until  the  blood  flowed.  This, 
according  to  their  belief^  relieved  the  exhaustion.. 
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The  medicine- me II  of  tlie  Floridiaas.  acGordiug  to  Vaca,  socked  and 
blew  oil  the  patient,  aud  imt  hot  atones  on  biii  abdomeu  t^i  take  nwny 
pain;  tliey  also  scariHed,  and  thvy  Ke«med  to  liuvu  niurd  uiomw.  "  U* 
eimt^riHeut  ansxi  avec  le  leu.'" ' 

The  mt^dictue-mwu  of  IliHpantola  imred  Ity  wuction,  and  wUen  tbey  bad 
extracted  a  stone  or  other  alie^Ml  raaHe  of  Aickneiw  it  was  preserved 
IU4  a  sacred  relic,  eai)enially  by  the  women,  who  looked  upon  it  aa 
of  gntat  aid  in  parturition.'  V'enegas  apeakit  of  a  talH!  ralle<l  the 
"ehacmHai,"  Ibruied  nut  of  a  very  liani  bhw^k  ntoue,  u«ed  by  tlie  niedi- 
cine-meti  of  California  in  suokiu;;  »ini>h  parts  of  tbe  patient'^  body  a<t 
were  grievonaly  affli<.-ti>d  with  pairiit.  lu  tbcse  tubei<f  tbey  sometimes 
placed  lijchted  t4)t>aeco  aiitl  blew  down  mwii  the  jKirt  affected  after  the 
nmiiiitT  of  II  moxa,  I  sapiiosc.^ 

TtK'  ini'u  of  PaiiiictJ  were  bo  addicted  Ut  drnnkenness  that  we  are 
told :  "  Itorsqii'iLs  sont  fatigatitt  de  boirc  leur  viii  par  la  boni-he,  ils  8k 
eoitchent,  elt-veni  leii  jamlH-^  en  Pair,  et  itVit  font  introduire  dan»  iu 
foiidement  au  uioyen  d'niie  caiiule,  taut  qnn  le  iH»rpM  pisat  en  eouteiiir,"* 
The  ailministratiou  of  wiue  in  tbia  manner  may  have  lieen  aa  a  m«>di- 
eine,  and  the  Aztectt  of  I'aiinco  may  have  known  that  nntriiueiit  omid 
be  naoiiiiilatpd  in  thia  way.  It  shows  at  least  that  the  Aztecs  were 
mrtjuainted  with  etiemab^ 

"Quau<)ola  enfermiHlad  W»  imrvein  ipie  tenia  ueee«idad  de  evAcua- 
rinii,  ntiaban  del  ainda  b  clister  Iclyxterj,  von  oueimientos  de  lervuii,  i 
polvoH,  en  A^ua,  i  tomaudola  en  la  botia,  con  vii  eailuto  de  hue«i  de 
pierna  de  (l^arya,  la  hecbabaii,  i  ubraba  mpioivimcnte :  i  en  esto  pndo 
eHta(3ente  ser  in<liistriada  de  la  Oiffiieiiii,  ijtio  (^t>  i*^  largo  pieo  se  ciira., 
c^mo  ew.riven  los  Naturales."'  Smith  says  that  tbe  medicine-men  of 
the  Araiicaniann  "  are  well  nc<]iiaiut«d  with  the  proper  uw  of  emetics, 
cutbortics,  and  midoriflca.  For  the  pnrpose  of  injection  they  make 
uw?  of  a  bladdcfT,  as  is  still  commonly  pra<rticeil  among  the  Ohllenos."* 
Oviedo  say »  of  the  medicine-men:  "Coiiogian  mucbaij  hier\'as  de  qne 
iiNiibaii  y  craii  a]iro|>iadaK  i'l  diversas  enferniedadeH,"'  One  of  tlie  most 
curioii»  remedies  presentwl  in  liancroft's  lirwt  volniin'  is  the  use  of  a 
poultice  of  nuislicd  jioisoii-ivy  leaves  as  a  remedy  lor  ringworm  by  tbe 
Iiidiiins  of  l^wer  California. 

The  Indians  of  T<i]>!a  (in  tbe  Sierra  Madre,  near  Siiialoa),  were  in  tlie 
habit  of  warifyiiiji  tlieir  tired  legfi  and  acbiup;  ttnuples."  The  Arawaks, 
of  Guiana,  also  scarified,  acconling  to  Spencer.*    Tbe  inhabitants  of 


S'oliiH  rroni  Coinura.  lliHt 
UiMory  (.rCaliTonila.  t.iI 
rcruaui-ConipanB.  vol.  I 


'  Itaiicroft.  Kutii-n  ItaceH,  vnl.  I,  p.  T7U, 

•  AIpctt.  IliBloria  lie  la  ComtNiBla  de  JPBns  c 
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Kain(*liatka  use  enemata  imurh  in  t\\o  same  way  as  tho  Xavajjo  and 
Ai)a<*he  do.'    They  also  use*  nioxa  made  of  a  fungus.^ 

It  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  notice  an  example  of  trephining 
among  our  savage  tribes,  although  I  have  seen  a  good  many  wounded, 
some  of  them  in  the  head.  Trephining  has  been  practiced  by  the 
aborigines  of  America,  and  the  wholes  subject  as  noted  <among  the 
primitive  peoples  of  all  parts  of  the  globe  has  beeu  treated  in  a  mono- 
gi*aph  by  Dr.  EobcTt  Fletcher,  V.  S.  Army.-' 

Dr.  Fordyce  Grinnell,  who  was  for  sonu*  years  attached  to  the 
Wichita  Agency  as  resident  physician,  has  published  the  residt^s  of  his 
observations  in  a  monograph,  entitled  "The  heaJing  art  ius  practiced 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Plains,"  in  which  he  says:  -^'Wet  cupping  is 
resorted  to  quite  frequently.  The  surface  is  scsirified  by  a  shai*})  stone 
or  knife,  and  a  buftalo  horn  is  used  as  the  <'upping  glass.  Caut<,»rizing 
with  nnl-hot  irons  is  not  infrequently  employed.''  A  cautery  of  *'  burning 
pith"  was  used  by  the*  Araucanians.* 

''It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  a  majority  of  the  natiou  |ChoctawJ 
prefer  to  receive  the  attentions  of  a  white  physician  when  one  can  be 
obtained.  *  *  *  When  the  doctor  is  called  to  his  i)atient  he  com- 
nu^nccs  operations  by  excluding  all  white  men  and  all  who  disbelieve  in 
the  efficacy  of  his  incantations.  "'•''  ''  The  f  Apache)  scouts  seem  to  prefer 
their  own  medi<fine-men  when  seriously  ill,  and  believe  the  weird  sing- 
ing and  praying  aroun<l  the  couch  is  more  etfective  than  the  medicine 
dealt  out  by  our  camp  ^sawbones.'""  The  promptuess  with  which  the 
American  Indian  recovers  from  severe  wounds  lias  beeu  commented 
upon  by  many  authorities.  From  my  persomil  observation  I  could, 
were  it  necessary,  adduce  many  exami)les.  The  natives  of  Australia 
seem  to  be  endowed  with  the  same  recui^erative  powers." 

After  all  other  means  have  failed  the  medicine-men  of  the  Southwest 
devote  themselves  to  making  altars  in  the  sand  and  (rlay  near  the  couch 
of  the  dying,  because,  as  Antoiiio  Besias  explained,  this  act  was  all  the 
same  as  extreme  unction.  They  i)ortray  the  figures  of  various  animals, 
and  then  take  a  pinch  of  the  dust  or  ashes  from  each  one  and  rub  upon 
the  i>erson  of  the  sick  man  as  well  as  upon  themselves.  Similar  altars 
or  tracings  w(^re  made  by  the  medicine -men  of  Guat<imala  when  tliey 
were  casting  the  horoscope  of  a  child  and  seeking  to  determine  what 
was  to  be  its  medicine  in  lit)?.  This  matter  of  sand  altars  has  been  fully 
treated  by  Matthews  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  for  1883- 
■84,  aii<l  there*,  are  several  rei)resentations  to  be  found  in  my  Snake  Dance 
of  the  Moquis.     "Writing  on  sand"  is  a  mode  of  divination  among  the 

'  KniMkenuiiiikotT'.  IliHtoryof  Kuniti'liatkaanil  thir  Kurilnki  IsIamlH.  Gricv<f'H  translatiun,  p.  210. 

2  Ibiil.,  p.  220. 

'  ('ontril)iitioiiH  to  Nortli  Aii«*rirjiii  Kthnology,  vol.  f). 

*  Smith,  AraucaniaiiB,  p.  2*^3. 

"  Dr.  Kdwiu  (J.  M<.*<>k,  Touer  CollcH!tiuii,  Library  of  CougresH. 

«  Li«Mit.  IN-ttit  in  Jour.  F.  S.  Mil.  S»'rv,  Iiistit..  1«<6,  pp.  33tf-337 

^  Smvth.  Alwritrimvs  of  Virt«»ria,  v«il.  1,  p.  l.W. 
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of  Ihm  IimHmim  «f  OtSUarmt  am  —ikhig  ar  «k»teluBg  -a  axwc  naasBSk 
•ad  riilirwlai  ffatc  of  ia  ■wiMl  oa  (be  gnnBd,'  and  ptgiRwhly  «r 
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crif  pmod  oT  tW«r  luoi;  sad  ^M^  dwTKlve.  Pstirolarlrdii  I  rceaB 
toiriodlW  "doKtnr"  st  Swkf^rlw  m  ISSS.  vhe  vooU  an«r  rifcw 
hi*  fcwiag  falM-k  tRMCA  to  be  tothed.  B«t  they  do  m*  nmch  their 
few,  m  I  Inre  nm  the  Pavaee  d«:  tftej  d»  B«t  add  Wm  hair  to  their 
wvB.  a>  I  haw  MM  aBooir  the  Cm*  «r  Xoataaa  aad  the  Mokav*  of  the 
Bia  rnlatada;  ther  do  not  apfrijr  ptMHw  of  and  a*  do  their  BecfUnn 
tbr  Tatna.  roenpa.  SCnharir  aad  Itma.  and  ia  aneh  a  ntrannrr  aa  to 
viavitM-f  •|Hr«-tatnr«  that  ibr  intent  «■«  eeteauoial;  and  th^  do  oat 
nM>  aiga  in  their  danm.  Wigs  nade  of  Mack  wool  aaj  AiU  be  Caaad 
BWauinniTljr  aomc  the  PaetAv,  bat  the  Apacte  do  aa(  uw  then,  aad 
then  hi  no  (cfeKnea  to  aaeh  a  thiamin  thriraTth*. 

It  li  to  be  idideralond  thai  tkese  paragraitlM  ar*  not  tnstini!  npn 
the  iopcntUlnaft  eooeejaiay  the  banna  hair,  w  mrh.  bat  maph  iif  the 
«aipl(f>-«ient  of  vigs,  vhlefa  wtxiM  ■crm  in  romu-r  days  anMiBg  Hun-  of 
Ibit  tribe*  of  the  Soattavist  to  havi?  been  made  of  bntaaa  hair  i«e- 
Miated  by  patieata  who  had  mronfTMl  (ivmb  ■■  >•■»«■■  or  by  iDunraen 
vboae  idaliTee  bad  died.'  ^Viga  aith  laiAa  attarhri  «f*e  woca  by 
the  Carta  Biraoa.  aerordin^  to  <iabb.* 

Soneof  tbeApaehe-TiuBaineB  vear  hmg  niQs of  auMoil  hair  behind, 
vhirfa  are  Ibf^  thidEoeiM  of  a  Sager.  and  two  feet  or  nK>fv  in  Irnigth.  and 
c»at|ineed  of  old  liair  mixed  with  tliai  growing  on  the  bead,  or  are  in  tbe 
fcrm  of  a  wf^.  made  of  hair  that  ha»  been  ?nt  off  whm  monminf  Ibe 
d<-»d.  If  !>»■  worn  'Hi  n";)«i<>n«  of  rt-nnnmyJ' 

(l)>vr^'ati«ti>  iif  tti«r  -.inif  kin<l  li;ivi-  \--i-t,  ind"i«-  l-y  Sj^k--  iij-ni  the 
(rw-'fim^  '/(■  rlt'-  [wipl*/  of  Afru^  //<  Jr;."  yHt-.'  tvmi-i-niwi:  Hn-  Knh  iti-i-h- 
at  tlic  hffaii  of  till-  >"ilf ;  Kv  f>»>k,  iu  II;iwk*-.-*W((rtIi":'  Vi .y;i;:.^>,'  s[«>akins 
of  TMhili.  jiini  by  I'lircju.  -]rf-;ikiiij:  of  (ireeiilaii'l.  Sir  Saniiicl  Uakt-r 
<l«-'«Tift*'^  rhi-  ii<-i-Tiliiir  ni;?-  woni  hy  tlie  trilx-s  on  Lakt-  All>»Tt  Nyauzii. 

•Ii-nn,-  r..ik  ry.r*  "f  :.in»  [.  " 
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formed  of  the  owner's  hair  and  contributions  from  all  sources  plastered 
with  clay  into  a  stift'  niass.^ 

Melchior  Diaz  rei)orted  that  the  iieople  of  Cibola  "elevent  dans  leurs 
maisons  des  animaux  veins,  gi*ands  comnie  dcs  chiens  d'Espagne.  lis 
les  tondent,  ils  en  font  d(»s  i>erruqnes  de  couleurs."  This  report  was 
sent  by  the  Viceroy  Mendoza  to  the  Emi>eror  Charles  V.  Exactly  what 
the^se  domesticated  animals  were,  it  would  be  hard  to  say;  they  may 
possibly  have  been  Ro<?ky  Mountain  sheep,^  though  ^Ir.  Cushing,  who 
has  studied  the  question  sonu^what  extensively,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
they  may  have  been  a  variety  of  the  llama. 

The  Assinaboine  used  to  wear  false  hair,  and  also  had  the  custom  of 
dividing  their  hair  into  "joints"  of  an  inch  or  more,  marked  by  a  sort 
of  paste  of  red  earth  and  glue;^  The  Mandaii  did  the  same.*  In  this 
they  both  resemble  the  Mohave  of  the  Rio  Colorado.  *'The  Algonquins 
believed  also  in  a  nnxlignant  Manitou.  *  ♦  •  She  wore  a  robe  made 
of  the  hair  of  her  victims,  for  she  was  the  cause  of  death."* 

The  Apa<!he,  until  within  the  last  twenty  ye^irs,  plucked  out  the  eye- 
lashes and  often  the  eyebrows,  but  only  a  few  of  them  still  persist  in 
the  practice.  Kane  says  that  the  Winnebagoes  "have  the  custom  of 
pulling  out  their  eyebrows."^  Uerrera  says  that  among  the  signs  by 
which  the  Tlascaltecjs  recognized  tlieir  gods  when  they  saw  them  in 
visions,  were  ^'vianle  sin  C4?jas,  i  sin  pestanas."" 

MUDHEADS. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  ceremonial  plastering  of  nuid  upon  the 
heads  of  Indians.  When  General  Crook  was  returning  from  his  expe- 
diticm  into  the  Sierra  Ma^lre,  Mexico,  in  1883,  in  which  expedition  a  few 
of  the  enemy  had  been  killed,  the  scouts  upcm  reaching  the  San  Ber- 
nardino River  made  a  free  use  of  the  sweat  bath,  with  much  singing 
and  other  formulas,  the  whole  being  part  of  the  lustration  which  all 
warriors  must  undergo  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  engaged  in  battle. 
The  Apache  proper  did  not  apply  nuid  to  their  heads,  but  the  Apache- 
Yuma  di<l. 

Cai)t.  Grossman,  V.  S.  Army,"  says  of  the  Pima  method  of  purifi- 
cation after  killing  an  Apache,  that  the  isolation  of  the  warrior  lasts 
for  sixteen  days,  during  which  period  no  one  speaks  to  him,  not  even 
the  old  woman  who  brings  him  his  food.  The  first  day  he  touches 
neither  food  nor  drink,  and  he  eats  sparingly  for  the  whole  time,  t<mch- 


•  For  tin*  ShainniiH  of  KiHliak,  hw*  LiHianHk}',  Voyaj^e.  London,  1814,  p.  208;  for  tlu*  Mt^xicuiiH.  Poilre 
JoRc  AiOHta,  I*anM,  HiOO,  rap.  2ti.  p.  250;  Society  iHlauds.  Malti^-Brun,  Fniv.  Geo|j:raphy.  vol.  3,  lib.  58,  p. 
634,  lioston,  1825.    Sir  Sanuicl  llaker,  The  Albert  'Nyanza,  vol.  1,  i».  211. 

»  Tumaux-Comiians,  vol.  9.  p.  294. 

'  Cat] in.  North  American  Indiann,  London.  1H45.  vol    1.  p.  .'>5. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

*Parkinau,  JesiiitH  in  North  Anieric4i,  p  ixxxiv. 

•  WanderiugH  of  an  ArtiHt  in  North  America,  p.  40. 
'DtT.  2,  lib.  6,  i».  101. 

*  Smithsonian  Ki'port  for  1H71. 
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iiifl  ueitlier  mtiit  nor  salt;  lie  bathus  f>i?qu«iitly  iu  the  Gila  River  »uil 
huarly  tbe  whole  time  kcop»  liis  hettd  covered  with  a  plaster  of  muil 
aiid  nie»fjuitc. 

"The  boyea  jof  the  MHH^agiieyeKl  of  sevc^ti  fir  eight  yeerea  wearft  t^lay 
I'astned  on  the  hayre  of  tho  head,  and  still  renewed  with  new  day, 
weighing  sonietiiuet  five  or  wis  i>ound!t.  Xor  mny  they  be  free  hereof 
till  iu  waiTe  or  Iawt\ill  fljiht  hee  hath  killed  a  man."  ' 

Afcording  to  Padre  (lentnimo  Bosnnnft,  tlie  timlitionM  of  the  Indiana 
of  California  show  that  they  "fed  upon  a  kind  of  day."'  Hut  this  day 
wa«  often  plastered  upon  their  heiids  "an  a  kind  of  onniment."  These 
were  the  Indiana  of  flan  Jnaii  Canimtnino,  who  strongly  reaembled  the 
Mohave.  Aft«r  all,  the  "  iniidheatls"  of  the  Mohave  are  no  worse  than 
tbone  jKiiiple  in  India  who  slill  bedanb  their  heads  with  "the  holy 
mud  of  tlie  Ganges,"  Up  to  this  time  the  nind  has  been  the  '-hliie 
mud"  of  the  Colorado  and  other  rivers,  but  when  we  find  Herbert 
SiM-nccr  mentJoniDK  that  the  heads  of  the  Cnmniiehe  are  "besiucured 
witii  a  dull  red  rJny"  we  may  sus|»eet  t.hat  wo  huve  stumbled  uixm  uu 
analogue  of  the  custom  of  the  Aztec  prioatu,  who  bedaubed  their  heatis 
with  tJie  coagulating  lifeLihH>d  of  their  huuiun  victims.  We  know  that 
there  haw  been  such  a  subBtitutiou  practiced  among  the  Indians  of  the 
I'ueblo  of  JemeK,  who  apply  red  oeher  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  stnne 
mount^iin  lion,  in  whose  honor  human  blood  was  once  fVeely  shed.  The 
pructiie  of  so  many  of  the  Plains  tTibes  of  painting  the  median  line  of 
the  heud  with  vermilion  seems  to  l)e  traeeable  bm-k  to  a  winiilar  custom. 

MUALP   SHIRTS. 

The  dhirt  depicted  on  PI.  in,  made  of  buekekin  and  tnmme<l  with 
haman  scalpe,  would  seem  tn  belong  to  tbe  same  category  with  the 
mantles  made  of  votive  hair,  mentioned  as  bdug  in  use.  among  the 
California  tribe  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago.  it  was  presented  to 
me  by  Little  Big  Man,  who  led  me  to  believe  that  it  had  once  belonged 
to  the  great  chii'f  of  the  Sioux,  Crjizy  Horse,  or  had  at  Icii.st  been  worn 
by  him.  Of  its  synibolisiii  I  am  unable  to  find  Hie  e.vplanatniii.  Tho 
<-olors  yellow  and  lihii'  would  seeui  to  represent  the  earth  smd  water  or 
sky,  tho  feathers  attached  would  refer  to  the  birds,  and  the  mucul  circle 
on  the  breast  is  nndoubtedly  the  bmu.  There  is  a  eocooii  iittixed  to  one 
shoulder,  the  nignilicance  of  which  I  do  not  know. 

THK    RIIOMBIS,    UR    BILL    BOAKEK. 

The  rhombus  was  first  seen  by  nie  at  the  snake  dunce  of  the  Tusayau, 
in  the  village  of  Walpi,  Am.,  in  the  month  of  August,  1881.  Pre- 
vious to  that  date  I  had  heard  of  it  vaguely,  but  \\cul  never  been  able  to 
see  it  in  actual  use.  The  mcdii'iiu'-men  twirled  it  rapidly,  and  with  a 
uniform  motion,  about  the  head  and  from  front  to  rear,  and  smweeded 
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iu  faithfully  imitatiug  tLu  souDtl  of  a  guKt  uf  ruiii-ladcii  wind.  As  ex- 
plained to  me  by  one  of  tlu'  iiiodicinc-nien,  by  makiug  thia  Hoiuid  they 
comiielled  the  wind  and  rain  to  comu  to  the  aid  (>f  thf  crops.  At  a 
later  date  I  found  it  in  ntie  among  the  Apache,  and  for  the  saine  pur- 
pose. The  season  near  the  San  Carlos  Agency  during  the  year  1884 
had  been  unnsimlly  dry,  and  the  crops  wei-i-  parched.  The  uicdiciue- 
inen  arranged  a  procession,  t\¥o  of  the  featni-es  of  which  were  the  ihom- 
bUK  and  a  long  handled  cross,  ujion  which  various  llgures  wore  dejiicted. 
Of  the  latter,  I  will  si}cnk  at  another  time. 

Agaiu,  while  examining  certain  niins  in  the  Venle  Valley,  in  <M>ntral 
Ari/oint,  1  ibnnd  that  the  "(^liff  Dwellers."  as  it  has  becwuu-  cnsbtinary 
t(»  call  the  i)rehiHtorio  iuliahitants, 
had  em])l»yed  the  same  weajHin 
of  i>er8iia«ion  in  their  int*rconrB« 
with  their  gods.  1  fimnd  the 
rhombus  also  among  the  Itio 
Grande  Pueblo  tribes  and  the 
Zufn.  Dr.  Washington  Matthews 
has  described  it  as  exist  ing  among 
the  Navajo  and  MaJ.  .1.  W.  Pow- 
ell hits  ohscrved  it  iu  use  among 
the  L'tes  of  Neva<la  and  T'tah. 
Ag  will  bo  shown,  its  use  in  all 
parts  of  the  worlil  seems  to  have 
been  as  general  as  that  of  any 
sacretl  implement  known  to  prim 
itive  man,  not  even  «'xcepting  the 
sacred  cords  or  rosaries  discussed 
iu  this  paper,  Tlii'ee  forms  of  f  Ik- 
I'liomhns  have  come  under  uiy 
own  observation,  ea<^h  and  all  ap- 
parently eoiMiccted  in  synd>olisni 
with  the  lightning.  The  first  t^'r 
miuates  in  a  triaugnlnr  )ioint,  and 
the  general  shajie  is  eirlier  that 
of  a  long,  narrow,  imralhtlogram, 
capiied  with  an  equilateral  trian-  ^,, 

gle.  or  else  the  wlioh?  tignre  is  that 
of  a  slender  isosceles  triangle.     Where  the  I 
the  Tusayiiu  snake  dance,  the  tracing  of  a  s 

yellow  Ibllowed  down  the  lengtli  of  the  rhombus  ami  terminated  iu  the 
■small  triangle,  which  did  duty  as  the  snake's  head.  The  second  pattern 
was  found  by  Dr.  Matthews  among  the  Navajo,  and  by  myself  in  the  old 
elift'  dwellings.  Tlu-  one  which  I  found  wa«  somewhat  dwayed,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  triangle  was  broken  off.  There  was  no  vestige  of  paint- 
ing left.  The  si^eond  form  was  serratol  on  both  edges  to  simulate  the  form 


—Kliuuibus  gf  tbc  A|nclw. 

icr  sliape  was  used,  as  at 
e  or  lightning  iu  blue  or 


wa(*  the  r:ai*t;,  but  was  Iwl  Xn  Wlifve  that  th*-  rhumhiis  nf  the  Apaobe 
wan  made  l»,v  tin-  ijiv'lii-jiii-  riieii  from  wo<>(i,  {lenerally  pine  or  fir,  whiili 
ha<i  iM-eii  Ktrucrk  l>y  liglitniu;;  cm  the  locmiitaiii  tops.  Sutb  wood  is 
held  ill  the  hiijIieKt  estlmatioii  among  them,  aod  is  used  for  the  maiiu- 
fa*,-tureotamuh'lw  of  <-s|«'iial  efficacy.  The  Ajiache  name  for  the  rhoin- 
bms  i»*  tzi-ditinili,  the  ■•  sounding  w<*i»«l,"  Tlie  ideutificatiim  of  the 
rhombusor  -Itull  roarer"  of  the  aneient  Greeks  with  that  used  hv  tlie 
TiiKiiyaii  in  their  snake  dance  was  first  made  by  K.  B.  Tyhir  in  the 
Saturday  Ueview  in  a  eritieism  upon  "The  Snake  Dance  of  tlie  idxiuis 
of  Arizona." 
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The  Kaffirs  have  the  rhoiubuB  among  their  pla^'thiugs : 

The  nodiwu  is  a  jtWv-e  of  wood  about  6  or  8  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  2  inches  wide,  and  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle. 
Towards  the  edges  it  is  beveled  off,  so  that  tli<<  surface  is  convex,  or  consists  of  two 
inclined  planes.  Atone  end  it  has  a  thong  att^iched  to  it  by  which  it  is  whirled 
rapidly  round.  ♦  *  *  There  is  a  kind  of  HU])erHtition  ccumected  with  the  nodiwti, 
that  pla^dug  with  it  invites  a  gale  of  wind.  Mi^n  will,  on  this  account,  oft^ni  ijrcvent 
])oy8  from  using  it  when  they  desire  calm  weather  for  any  purpose.  This  supersti- 
tion is  identical  with  that  which  prevents  many  sailors  from  whistling  at  sea.^ 

Of  the  Peruvians  we  are  informed  that  **  their  belief  was  that  there 
wais  a  man  in  the  sky  with  a  sling  and  a  stick,  and  that  in  his  power 
were  the  rain,  the  hail,  the  thunder,  and  all  else  that  appertains  to  the 
regions  of  the  air,  where  clouds  are  formed."*^ 

The  sacred  twirler  of  the  snake  dance  is  found  in  Greece,  America, 
Africa  and  New  Zealand.  It  survives  as  a  toy  in  England  and  the 
United  States.^  The  same  peculiar  instrument  has  been  noticed  in  the 
religious  ceremonials  of  the  Australians,  especially  in  the  initiatory 
rites  of  the  "  bora."  It  is  called  the  "  tirricoty."*  The  twirling  of  the 
tzi-ditindi  in  medi(dne  or  prayer  corresponds  to  the  revolution  of  the 
prayer  wheel  of  the  Lamas. 

THE   CROSS. 

The  sign  of  the  cross  appears  in  many  places  in  Apaehe  symbolism. 
The  general  subject  of  tlie  connection  of  the  cross  with  the  religion  of 
the  aborigines  of  the  American  continent  has  been  so  fully  traversed  by 
previous  authors  that  I  do  not  care  to  add  much  more  to  the  subject 
beyond  saying  that  my  own  observation  has  assured  me  that  it  is  re- 
lated to  the  cardinal  points  and  the  four  winds,  and  is  painted  by  warriors 
upon  their  moccasins  upon  going  into  a  strange  district  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  them  from  getting  on  a  wrong  trail. 

In  October,  1 884,  I  saw  a  procession  of  A])ache  men  and  women,  led 
by  the  medicine-men  bearing  two  crosses,  made  as  follows :  The  verti- 
cal arm  was  4  feet  10  inches  long,  and  the  transverse  between  10  and 
12  inches,  and  each  was  made  of  slats  about  1 J  inches  wide,  which  looked 
as  if  they  hiul  been  long  in  use.  They  were  decorated  with  blue  polka 
dots  upon  the  uni)ainted  surface.  A  blue  snake  meandered  down  the 
longer  arm.  There  was  a  circle  of  small  willow  twigs  at  top ;  next  below 
that,  a  small  zinc-cased  mirror,  a  bell,  and  eagle  feathers.  Nosey,  the 
Apache  whom  1  induced  to  bring  it  to  me  after  the  ceremony,  said  that 
they  carried  it  in  honor  of  Guzanutli  to  induce  her  to  send  rain,  at  that 
time  much  needefl  for  their  crops.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  particu- 
lar case  represents  a  composite  idea;  that  the  original  beliefs  of  the 


» Theal  Kaffir  Folk-lore.  pp.  200-210. 

'Cloment«K.  Markham,  Note  on  G^rcilasno  de  la  Vega,  in  Haklnyt  Soc.,  vol.  41,  p.  183,  quotinj^ 
Acoflta,  lib.  5,  cap.  4. 
■Andrew  Lang,  Custom  and  Myth,  New  York,  1885,  chapter  entitled  "  The  bull  roarer,"  pp.  2(M4. 
« John  PYaser,  The  Aborigines  of  Australia;  their  Ethnic  Position  and  Relations,  pp.  161-162. 
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ApMcliti  tiave  been  tnodifitd  tn  wiuie  cxteut  ljy  the  i-nidp  ideas  (if  tlio 
Mi-xicaucaiiUvcsamniitf  tlii-ui,wtioHtilI  ri'm>'mher  imicli  that  wustaugbt 
tbem  ill  the  cbun-hes  of  tli»  hamlotj^  in  northern  Mexini,  from  which 
ttiey  were  kidnapped  yeaiH  aj^i;  but,  on  ttie other  hand,  It  in  to  bfl  re 
luemltered  thnt  the  <rrnss  lia**  always  fi>i-in«l  a  part  of  the  Apaclw'  «yiii- 
boU»m;  that  thi-  Kimki^  dm^»  not  beluD):  t<:>  th«-  Otirii^tiiLU  fiiilli,  ami  thiiC 
it  had  never  bt!cu  ullowed  to  appviir  upon  thecrunit  Hinco  thetiuiuuf  tliv 
Gnostics  in  tlie  second  and  third  ccnturieH.  Therefore,  we  niuxt  regard 
that  as  a  Patr»n  »ymhol,  and  ho  miiat  we  regard  the  nirisle  »f  wilh>w 
twigH,  whicli  IK  exiMitly  the  same  as  the  ctn'lo  we  have  «een  attached  to 
the  Barred  vortU  fin-  tlw  riire  of  lieadaehe.' 

The  cross  wait  funud  in  full  vuguo  as  a  religioiu  emblem  luiiontl  tbo 
aborigines  all  uvur  Aiiiuriva.  father  bu  Clerecj*  Hpuakfi  of  it«  verj'  kku- 
eral  eniployuieut  by  the  (iaspesianH :  "  Un  ont  parini  eux,  t<»ut  lutldult-M 
qu'ils  Roient,  la  Cruix  en  ningnliere  veneration,  qn'ilit  hi  [wrtent  flgur^e 
sur  leuTS  habited  t^'  xiir  lenr  rhalr;  qu'ilK  \a  tli^nnent  A  la  main  dans 
tons  leurs  voingee,  «oit  pur  iner.nolt  par  tcrre;  &  ipiVuliu  lU  la  ixixeut 
au  dehors  iSi  an  dedans  du  leurs  Cabannes,  <-i>miue  la  tuaniuo  d'houiivar 
qui  lea  distingue  des  antrt--^  Nations  du  Canada."  Uti  narrates'  Uiat  thv 
Ga«i>i^  tradition  or  myth  vaa,  that  the  whole  tril)o  being  ravaged  by  a 
plague,  the  medi<nui<  muu  had  recourse  to  the  Sun,  who  onlered  them 
to  make  use  of  the  cross  in  every  estreuiity, 

Uerrera  relates  that  the  followers  of  Hernandez  de  Oordoba  found  at 
Oai>e  Catoche  "uuos  AdorntorioH  .  .  .  i  Cruees  piut^idas  que  les 
cau»<>  grail  admiraeion.'"  He  also  ways  that  Jnau  de  Grijalva  on  tlie 
Island  of  Cnzumel  found  st  nniulier  of  oratories  aud  temples,  bnt  ouo  fii 
particular  was  made  in  tUe  form  uf  a  square  tower,  with  four  openiagN. 
Inside  thin  tower  was  a  cross  made  of  lime,  which  the  natives  rever- 
enced as  the  got!  of  the  rain;  "una  Oruz  ilc  Out.  de  tres  varas  eu  alto 
A  la  qu;il  teniau  por  el  Dioa  de  la  Iluvia."' 


NKCKLA 


OF    [UMAX    FINOEliS. 


Tho  nefkhici-  of  Imitiiiri  iinfiei-s,  un  iltuntmtioii  i/f  uhivh  accompanies 
this  text  (PI.  IV),  behmgod  to  the  foremost  of  the  medicine- men  of  a 
brave  tribe — tlie  Cheyenne  of  Montana  iind  Wyoniing.  They  were  the 
b!w;kbone  of  the  hostility  to  the  whites,  and  dnring  tlie  hmg  and  anln- 
ons  ciimpaign  conducted  afiainst  them  by  tlie  late  Maj.  Gen.  George 
Croiik,  which  terminated  so  successfully  in  the  surrender  of  4,. 'lOO  of  the 
allied  Si*mx  and  Cheyenne,  at  lied  Cloud  and  S|Hilted  Tail  agencies,  in 
the  early  spring  of  1877,  it  was  a  noted  fact  thut  wlurevor  a  band  of  the 


ml  drew  npon  1h.'  i-anb  tliP  flttoVi'  "1  i>  fro.-  «li>  "niw  ti.Bar.1 
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Cheyenne  was  to  be  found  there  the  fighting  was  most  desperate.  It 
is  a  matter  now  well  established  that  the  Cheyenne  are  an  offshoot  of 
the  Algonquian  family,  speaking  a  dialect  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
Cree,  of  British  America. 

It  may  interest  some  readers  to  listen  to  a  few  words  descriptive  of 
the  manner  in  which  such  a  ghastly  relic  of  savagery  came  into  my  pos- 
session. On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  November,  1870,  the  cavahry 
and  Indian  scouts  (Sioux,  Shoshoni,  Arapaho,  Pawnee,  and  a  few  of  the 
Cheyenne  themselves),  of  Gen.  Crook's  command,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  late  Brig.  Gen.  Ranald  S.  Mackenzie,  then  colonel  of  the  Fourth 
Cavalry,  surprised  and  destroyed  the  main  village  of  the  Cheyenne,  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Powder  Kiver,  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  Wy- 
oming. The  onslaught  was  irresistible,  the  destruction  complete,  and 
the  discomfited  savages  were  forced  to  flee  from  their  beds,  half  naked 
and  with  nothing  save  their  arms  and  ammunition.  More  than  hsilf  of 
the  great  herd  of  ponies  belonging  to  the  savages  were  killed,  captured, 
or  so  badly  wounded  as  to  be  of  no  use  to  the  owners.  The  cold  became 
so  intense  that  on  the  night  after  the  fight  eleven  papooses  froze  to  death 
in  their  mothers'  arms,  and  the  succeeding  night,  three  others.  This 
blow,  the  most  grievous  ever  inflicted  upon  the  plains  tribes,  resulted 
in  the  surrender,  first  of  the  Cheyenne,  and  later  on  of  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Sioux,  the  renowned  Crazy  Horse;  after  which  the  Sioux  troubles 
were  minimized  into  the  hunt  for  scattered  bands.  Undoubtedly,  among 
the  bitterest  losses  of  valuable  property  suffered  by  the  Cheyenne  on 
this  occasion  were  the  two  necklaces  of  human  fingers  which  came  into 
my  possession,  together  with  the  small  buckskin  bag  filled  with  the  right 
hands  of  papooses  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  their  deadly  enemies,  the 
Shoshoni.  These  were  found  in  the  village  by  one  of  our  scouts — Bap- 
tiste  Pourrier,  who,  with  Mr.  Frank  Gruard,  was  holding  an  important 
and  responsible  position  in  connection  Nvith  the  care  of  the  great  body 
of  Indian  scouts  already  spoken  of.  From  these  two  gentlemen  I  after- 
wards obtained  all  the  information  that  is  here  to  be  found  regarding 
the  Cheyenne  necklace. 

The  second  necklace,  consisting  of  four  fingers,  was  buried,  as  Gen. 
Crook  did  not  wish  to  have  kept  more  than  one  specimen,  and  that  only 
for  scientific  purposes.  Accordingly,  the  necklace  here  depicted  was 
sent  first  to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  New  York,  and 
later  to  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  where  it  was  believed  it 
could  better  fulfill  its  mission  of  educating  students  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  our  aborigines. 

The  buckskin  bag,  with  the  papooses'  hands,  was  clainied  by  the 
Shoshoni  scouts,  who  danced  and  wailed  all  night,  and  then  burned  the 
fearful  evidence  of  the  loss  sustained  by  their  people. 

The  neckhuje  is  made  of  a  round  collar  of  buckskin,  incrusted  with 
the  small  blue  and  whiteheads  purchased  from  the  traders,  these  being 
arranged  in  alternate  spaces  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  There  are 
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al»<>  jttai-h««l  nimitN^nt  of  tlie  |i«Tf«r.itMl  wainpiim  nbrH  Wiuit  it(  nntive 
manofociare.  Pendiiiit  fri>in  this  colUir  an*  A\'i>  m^Iicine  iimiws,  the 
exact  nacnre  »f  wliioh,  it  wiut,  of  n>iirM-,  ItniHtNiil)!!?  t»  iletermine  from 
the  owntr  liinweir.  Both  Fntuk  ntMl  R.-t|)riMftt  ugretri  that  ao  iirrow 
might  b«mmr  ■*  iiiMlit!iiiif "  cithrr  friitn  haviDg  twen  xbut  into  the  pertioo 
of  the  owami  hiioMif  >ir  taro  the  bcNiy  nf  an  en  em  r,  or  even  frum  banng; 
lieen  {licked  np  under  iwraliar  t-in-iuiistaiti'VH.  The  o*ruer.  High  Widf  or 
TttD  WoICiwluiittedaA  luaeh  ufter  he  bad  ttnrreudered  ui  the  Real  Chnid 
AeMwy  and  hail  made  every  iBort  to  obtain  the  rvtuni  of  hi-i  niedieina^  - 
whirh  wa#  thi-^  neckhwe. 

The  (our  medicine  ba^  lobe  mcu  Iu  the  plciare  are  wunhy of  atte>-  I 
lioa.    Thejr  were  carefiiltj  examined  ander  n  powerfhl  giast  by  I>r.  I 
C.  Tarnnr,  V.  &.  Amy.  in  tlie  dty  of  W'a^hingtoo.  and  |i 
be  hnnaa  acrota.    The  first  of  the^e  rontafned  a  veseloble  | 
aomewhat  deeonp***^!*  haTtn);  n  rntemblance  to  boddeutin;  the  m 
wMk  Oiled  with  kiUikinutrk:  the  third  with  MnaU  gxritet-calomt  s 
like  the  rhia  iu  n^^  a4nonfr  the  AfMKhe.  and  the  fimrth  with  a  j 
riayey-whirc  ve^table  matter  ngC  identified.    The  fifth.  alMt.  jvvmioei 
onidentified. 

Besides  the  above,  Ibrre  ant  artUctal  leeth.  re«>emblin^  thiwe  of  the 
tmfl  aainala  abandanl  ia  the  Bad  Lauk  of  Strath  Dakota,  bat  cnt  oat 
of  saAatMie. 

The  lAgers — nghC  altogethtr — an-  the  left-hand  uhhUe  finjren  at  | 
IndiaBA  of  hostile  tnbes^  kiQnl  bv  High  Wolt  I  obtained  the  ILi[  and 
emld  insert  it  ben*  wure  it  vnrtb  whiie  to  ilo  911.  The  fingers  hare  nnt 
been  left  in  the  naliml  ^late.  bat  have  been  sabjeeteil  U\  very  carefol 
aadelabanUeantisepCietreannentiuord^thunKigbly  ledMiccatelhci^ 
TIMT  wcfe  «pfit  lottgitadiiiaily  on  the  inner  ^ade  and  afttr  Uw  boM  hf 
been  «xtneted  ti»e  rarihee  ofthe  ^kin.  both  inside  and  ost,  recriTwl  •  ^ 
treatment  with  a  wafefa  or  paint  <>f  .nhtma>  earth,  the  same  as  is  used 
fi»r  the  f.nv.  I  was  t.^Id  that  the  bones  were  nor  rep!a<?«i  bnt  that  stiok* 
wrre  iu^t-rtt-tl  :•■  :iiaLut,k;;i  rii--  riti^tfr-  in  proper  -h^j-r, 

mm'li  [■'  iv  s.ii.1;  t^ven  :lie  sjv.igt?  know  lirrle  iini  say  Irss.  From  the 
ht-sr  iiii'iTtuari"!!  :h;ir  I  h.iff  he^n  able  [•■  g-jthrr.  ir  w.mlii  swrn!  :.■  >v 
Ivi.-^ii  :Mr;;y  u[*-'-^  a  v;iini:!.'ri.'as  desire  t.*  .ii-p'.;»y  rhr  f.n->fs  of 
persi*u.il  iTviwr— ■-  -mil  [kirrly  tij^'q  the  va^rOir  and  ;I!  Jrinrfi.  ba:  (1^*1:47 
rv.vtt-<l,  S-Iit-i  :::  tli-r  Mli-ci.mic  or  ■■  aur-LiinAl"  p-itirU'-y  pi.^sost-Siseii  by  ill 
piirJs  ot  r'tir  5ir."..t;.  "■■>iy,  ■--ii^^-i.illy  after  de-arh.  [*  w-\s  s'l-h  .1  "r-eiic-f 
whiih  ::i:j>t>It-.i  tr.-  M.ind.tn.  Azrr»->,  and  "thers  ■■i'  ihr  Asi^rxai;  rribes 

,'!"  tlip  v-.,'r.:-.-.>  -.i.-f.Ev-e'i  :::  !:•■■;■.•  t  <':'  :a>-;r  ji-i-i.  A?  aa>":'mi  sii"'*^  lil 
ii-.o:t;er  ;'_*.r.  :_..r  Zai".:  A^d  ."^brr^  :ake  oare  ;■•  offr:  fixi  .i:  jTatcri 
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we  find  the  whole  arm,  or  in  other  cases  only  the  nails.  The  Cheyenne 
did  not  always  restrict  themselves  to  fingers;  they  generally  made  use 
of  the  whole  hand,  or  the  arm  of  the  slaughtered  enemy.  In  a  colored 
picture  drawn  and  painted  by  one  of  themselves  I  have  a  representa- 
tion of  a  scalp  dance,  in  which  the  squaws  may  be  seen  dressed  in  their 
best,  earring  the  arms  of  enemies  elevated  on  high  poles  and  lances. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  custom  of  the  Cheyenne  of  cut- 
ting oflF  the  arm  or  hand  gave  rise  to  their  name  in  the  sign  language  of 
the  ''Slashers,"  or  ''Wrist  Cutters,"  much  as  the  corresponding  tribal 
peculiarity  of  the  Dakota  occasioned  their  name  of  the  "Coupe  Gorge" 
or  "Throat  Cutters." 

The  ne(;klace  of  human  fingers  is  found  among  other  tribes.  A 
necklace  of  four  human  fingers  was  seen  by  the  members  of  the  Le\vi8 
and  Clarke  exx)edition  among  the  Shoshoni  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Columbia,  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1858  Henry  Youle  Hind  refers  to  the  allies  of  the  Ojibwa  on 
Red  River  as  having  "two  fingers  severed  from  the  hands  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Sioux."*  In  Eastman's  "Legends  of  the  Sioux,"  we  resul  of 
"  Harpsthinah,  one  of  the  Sioux  women,  who  wore  as  long  as  she  could 
endure  it,  a  necklace  mad(».  of  the  hands  and  feet  of  Chippewah  chil- 
dren."* We  rciid  that  in  New  Zealand,  "Several  rows  of  human  teeth, 
drawn  on  a  thread,  hung  on  their  breasts."^  Capt.  Cook  speaks  of 
seeing  fifteen  human  jaw  bont^s  attached  to  a  semicircular  board  at 
the  end  of  a  long  house  on  the  island  of  Tahiti.  "  They  appeared  to  be 
fresh,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  wfinted  a  single  tooth  ;"^  and 
also,  "the  model  of  a  canoe,  about  three  feet  long,  to  which  were  tied 
eight  human  jaw  bones;  we  had  already  learnt  that  these  were  tro- 
phies of  war."*  Capt.  Byron,  R.  N.,  saw  in  the  Society  Islands,  in  1765, 
a  chief  who  "  had  a  string  of  human  teeth  about  his  waist,  which  was 
probably  a  tn)phy  of  his  military  prowess."® 

"  The  wild  Andainanese,  who  live  only  on  the  fruits  of  their  forests  and 
on  fish,  so  far  revere  their  i)rogenitors  that  they  adorn  their  women 
and  children  with  necklaces  and  such  like,  formed  out  of  the  finger  and 
toe-nails  of  their  ancestors."' 

Bancroft  says^  that  the  Califomians  did  not  generally  scalp,  but  they 
did  cut  off  and  keep  the  arms  and  legs  of  a  slain  enemy  or,  rather,  the 
hands  and  feet  and  head.  They  also  had  the  habit  of  plucking  out 
and  preserving  the  eyes. 

Kohl  assures  us  that  he  has  been  informed  that  the  Ojibwa  will 
frequently  cut  fingers,  arms,  and  limbs  from  their  enemies  and  preserve 


I  AHAinniboiDe  and  Saskatchewan  Expedition,  vol.  2,  p.  123. 

«  New  York,  1849,  pp.  x,  xxix,  47. 

•Forator,  Voyage  Round  the  World,  vol.  1.  pp.  219,  519. 

^  UawkeHworth.  op.  fit.,  vol,  2,  p.  161. 

•Ibid.,  p.  257. 

•Ibid.,  vol.  1,  p.  113. 

'Forlong,  Rivers  of  Life,  vol.  1,  pp.  541,  542. 

•Nat.  Races,  vol.  1,  p.  380. 
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thenogtaastly  relk'w  ftir  use  in  their  dances.  Souii-tiincs  the  warrioRi 
will  become  so  excited  that  they  will  break  off  aiid  i^wallow  ii  finger.' 

Tanner  says  of  the  Ojibwa:  "Sometiines  they  nue  sacks  of  human 
skin  to  contain  their  medicines,  and  they  fniicy  that  something  in  thus 
added  to  their  etfieacy." ' 

Of  the  Ravages  of  Viigiuia  we  resid :  *'  Mais  d'aatres  iwrtent  pour 
plus  gloriense  pamve  une  main  seiche  de  qiiclqii'mi  de  lenrs  eniiemis."! 

Of  the  Aigonkin  we  read ;  "  II  y  en  a  qui  out.  une  partie  du  braa  et 
la  main  de  qnelquo  Hiroquois  qu'  lis  ont  ta6 ;  eela  est  si  bieu  vuid^e  que 
les  ougles  resteiit  toutes  entieies,"' 

The  Mohawk  "place  tlieir  toe  against  a  tree  or  stake  aii<l  first 
tear  all  the  nails  from  his  lingers  and  run  them  on  a  striug,  which  they 
wear  the  same  as  we  do  gold  chains.  It  is  cousidei-ed  to  the  honor  of 
any  chief  who  lias  vanquisiied  or  overcome  his  enemies  if  he  bite  off  or 
cut  ofl'  some  of  their  members,  as  whole  fingers."  ° 

The  Cenis  (Asioai)  of  Texas,  were  seen  by  La  Salle's  expedition  in 
1687-1690,  torturing  a  captive  sqnaw.  "They  then  tore  ont  her  hair, 
and  cat  off  hor  fingers."" 

In  volume  2  of  Kingsborough'a  Mexican  Antiquities,  in  the  plates  of 
the  Vatican  manuscript,  is  to  be  seen  a  representation  of  an  Aztec  priest 
or  other  dignitarj'  holding  out  in  his  hnnds  two  human  arms.  In  plate 
76  of  the  same  is  a  priest  oftering  up  a  human  sal^^ifico,  the  virile  member 
of  the  victim  cut  off. 

Teoyamaqui,  the  wife  of  Huitzlipochtii,  the  Aztec  god  of  war,  was 
depicted  with  a  necklace  of  human  hands.  ^  Sqoier  also  says  that 
Darga  or  Kali,  the  Ilindu  goddess,  who  corresiwnds  very  closely  to  her, 
was  represented  with  "  a,  necklace  of  skulls"  and  "  a  girdle  of  dissevered 
human  hands." 

Tlie  Hindu  goddess  Kali  was  de<'orated  with  a  necklace  of  human 
skulls,'  In  the  Propaganda  collection,  given  in  Kingsborough,'  are  to 
be  seen  human  arms  and  legs, 

"On  the  de:itli  of  any  itt'  the  grejit  officers  of  state,  the  linger  bones 
and  hair  are  also  pi-eserved;  or  if  they  have  died  shiiven,  as  sometimes 
occurs,  a  bit  of  their  mbugil  dress  will  bepreservediuplaceof  the  hair."'" 
"Their  families  guard  their  tombs."" 

The  principal  war  fetiches  of  Uganda  "  consist  of  dead  lizards,  bits, 


iiiKCapt.  JohnSmilli. 
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of  wood,  liide,  nails  of  dead  people,  daws  of  animals,  and  beaks  of 
birds."    Stanley  saw  tbeni  displayed  before  Kinjj^  Mtesa.* 

"  Some  of  the  women  in  Gippsland  wear  round  the  neck  human  hands, 
which,  Mr.  Hull  says,  were  beautifully  prepared.  He  moreover  informs 
me  that  they  sometimes  wear  the  parts  of  which  the  ^Lingam'  and 
<  Priapus'  were  the  emblems."-  "  The  Gippsland  po^)ple  keep  the  relics 
of  the  departed.  They  will  cut  oflf  the  hands  to  keep  as  a  remembrance, 
and  these  they  will  attach  to  the  string  that  is  tied  rcmnd  the  ne^^k."^ 

Smyth  also  relat(\s  that  the  women  of  some  of  the  Australian  tribes 
preserve  *'the  hands  of  some  defunct  member  of  the  tribe^ — that  of 
some  friend  of  the  woman's,  or  perhaps  one  belonging  to  a  former  hus- 
band. This  she  keeps  as  tlu*  only  remembrance  of  one  she  once  loved; 
and,  though  years  may  have  ])assed,  even  now,  when  she  has  nothing 
else  to  do,  she  will  sit  and  moan  over  this  relic  of  humanity.  Some- 
times a  mother  will  carry  about  with  her  the  remains  of  a  belove<l  child, 
whose  death  she  mourns."  *  The  Australians  also  use  the  skulls  of  their 
"nearest  and  dearest  r(»latives"  for  drinking  vessels;  thus,  a  daughter 
would  use  her  mother's  skull,  etc.* 

"One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  their  laws  is.  that  a  widow,  for 
every  husband  she  marries  after  the  first,  is  obliged  to  cut  off  a  joint  of 
a  linger,  which  she  presents  to  her  husband  on  the  wedding  day, 
beginning  at  one  of  the  little  fingers."" 

In  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  New  York,  June  23,  1888,  is  men- 
tioned a  battle  between  the  Crow  of  Montiina  and  thePiegan,  in  which 
the  former  obtained  some  of  the  hands  and  feet  of  dead  warriors  of  the 
first-named  tribe  and  used  them  in  their  dances. 

Gatlin  shows  that  the  young  Sioux  warriors,  after  going  through  the 
ordeal  of  the  sun  dance,  placed  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  on  the 
skull  of  a  Siicred  buffalo  and  had  it  chopped  off.' 

"The  sacrifices  fof  American  Indians]  at  the  fa^sts  at  puberty  some- 
times consist  of  finger  joints."'* 

In  Dodge's  Wild  Indians  is  represented  (PI.  vi,  13)  a  Cheyenne  ne<;k- 
lace  of  the  bones  of  the  first  joint  of  the  human  fingers,  stripped  of  skin 
and  flesh.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind,  although 
I  have  served  with  the  Cheyenne  a  great  deal  and  have  spoken  about 
their  (customs.  My  neckla(;e  is  of  human  fingers  nmmmified,  not  of 
bones. 

Fanny  Kelly  says  of  a  Si<mx  chief:  "He  showeil  me  a  puzzle  or 
game  he  had  made  from  the  finger  bones  of  some  of  the  victims  that 


»  Stanley,  Thnmph  the  Dark  Continent,  vol.  1,  p.  327. 

*  MileH,  Dt>niig<MlH  and  I)a:mouia,  in  Jour.  Ethuol.  8<>c..  London,  vol.  3,  p.  28,  1854. 

*  Smyth,  Abori^ne8  of  Victoria,  vol.  1,  p.  30. 
*lbid.,  p.  131. 

•Ibid,  p.  348. 

*  Peter  Kolbcn,  Hi>euking  of  the  Hott4>ntotM,  in  Knox,  v(d.  2,  p.  304. 
'  O-kee-pa,  pp.  28-29. 

*Frazcr,  Toteininni,  Edinburgh,  1887,  pp.  54,55;  after  Maximilian. 
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hnd  fallen  beueatli  Ittsovni  touialiawk,  Tlit.>  boouN  liad  i)i;eii  fi'C<Ml  fVum 
the  tiesh  by  boiliug,  auii,  lieiug  placed  iijiou  a  striug,  wpie used  for play- 
iii)f  some  kind  of  Indian  game."' 

Stmbo  rec(iuut»  in  bis  third  book  that  the  Lnratauians  snL'i'itlveil 
priHouerH  and  cut  off  their  right  haudii  to  conse<>rat«  them  to  their  godit. 

Diilaut-e  Hays  that  the  Germaus  attiu^hed  the  head^  and  the  right 
handH  of  their  luimau  victims  to  fiaerwi  trees.' 

Adoiii-bezt'k  cnt  oif  the  tbmnbti  and  gre»t  tueR  of  seventy  kings  of 
Syria.  ^ 

The  ne<'klace  of  human  fingers  in  nut  a  partich'  more  bun-iblc  than  the 
omautentK  of  human  bone.'i  to  be  seen  in  the  cemetery  of  the  CapiichioH 
in  Bume  at  the  present  day.  I  have  personally  knorni  of  two  or  thie© 
cas«*s  where  American  Indians  ont  their  enemies  limb  from  limb.  The 
idea  upon  which  the  practice  is  baseil  seeni.'«  to  be  the  itnalogue  of  the 
obi  Ijnglish  cnstom  of  nentencing  a  criminal  to  be  "bangwd.  drawn, 
and  (juartered." 

Brand  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  "  hand  of  glory,"  the  jwis- 
Beseiou  of  whicli  was  beUeved  by  the  peasantry  of  (rreat  Britain  and 
France  t<;>  enable  a  man  t«  enter  a  house  invisible  to  the  occn])ants.  It 
was  miide  of  the  hand  of  an  executed  (hanged)  murderer,  carefully  des- 
iccated and  prepared  with  a  great  amount  of  superstitious  mummery. 
With  this  holding  aeandle  of  "the  fat  of  a  hanged  man"  burglars  felt 
perfectly  secure  while  engaged  in  their  pretlattiry  work.*  The  belief  was 
that  a  camllo  placed  in  a  dead  man's  baud  will  not  be  seen  by  any  bnt 
those  by  whom  it  is  used.  Such  a  candle  introduced  into  a  bouse  kept 
those  wlio  were  asleep  from  awakenuig. 

The  superstition  in  regard  to  the  "handofglorj"  was  widely  diflused 
throughout  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain.  As  late  ae 
the  year  1831  it  was  used  by  Irish  burglars  in  the  county  Meath. 

Dr.  Prank  Baker  delivered  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Washington,  1>.  U.,  a  lecture  upon  these  superstitions  as  related  to  the 
"  hand  of  gh)iy,"  to  which  the  student  is  res|)ect fully  referred.^ 

An  Aztec  warrior  always  tried  to  procure  the  middle  finger  of  the  left 
hand  of  a  woman  who  had  died  in  childbirth.  This  he  fastened  to 
his  shield  as  a  talisnum."  The  great  weapon  of  the  Aztec  witches  was 
tbe  left  arm  of  a  woman  who  had  died  in  her  first  childbirth."  I'liny 
mentions  '*  stillborn  infants  cut  up  limb  by  limb  for  the  most  abomina- 
ble practices,  not  only  by  wklwives,  but  by  harlots  even  as  well!"" 


n.l).C..JHUtiAry,18M. 
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The  opinions  entertained  in  Pliny's  time  descended  to  that  of  the 
Refonnation — 

Finger  of  birth -strangled  bubo, 
Ditcli-deliver'd  by  a  drab.* 

'^  Scrofula,  imposthumes  of  the  parotid  glands,  and  throat  diseLses, 
they  say,  may  be  cured  by  the  contact  of  the  hand  of  a  person  who  has 
been  carried  off  by  an  early  death;"  but,  he  goes  on  to  say,  any  dead 
hand  will  do,  *'  provided  it  is  of  the  same  sex  as  the  patient  and  that  the 
part  affected  is  touched  with  the  back  of  the  left  hand.^-^  A  footnote 
adds  that  this  superstition  still  prevails  in  England  in  regard  to  the 
hand  of  a  man  who  has  been  hanged. 

The  use  of  dead  men's  toes,  fingers,  spinal  vertebra?,  etc.,  in  magical 
ceremonies,  especially  the  fabrication  of  magical  lamps  and  candles,  is 
referred  to  by  Frommann.^ 

Grimm  is  authority  for  the  statement  tliat  in  both  France  and  Ger- 
many the  belief  was  prevalent  that  the  fingers  of  an  unborn  babe  were 
"  available  for  magic."* 

In  England  witches  were  believed  to  '*  open  graves  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  out  the  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  dead  bodies  .  .  . 
in  order  to  prepare  a  powder  for  their  magical  purposes."  * 

Saint  Athanase  dit  m^me,  que  ces  parties  du  corps  humain  [i  .e.,  hands, 
feet,  toes,  fingers,  etc.]  ^toient  ador^es  comme  des  dieux  particuliers."** 

According  to  the  sacred  lore  of  the  Brahmans  "the  Tirtha  sacred  to 
the  Gods  lies  at  the  root  of  the  little  finger,  that  sacred  to  theEishis  in 
ttie  middle  of  the  fingers,  that  sacred  to  Men  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
that  sacred  to  Agni  (fire)  in  the  middle  of  the  hand."' 

In  the  Island  of  Ceylon  "debauchees  and  desperate  people  often  play 
away  the  ends  of  their  fingers."^ 

Hone  shows  that  "  every  joint  of  each  finger  was  appropriated  to 
some  saint."® 

NECKLACES  OF  HITMAN  TEETH. 

A  number  of  examples  are  to  be  found  of  the  employment  of  neck- 
laces of  human  teeth.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  never  come  across 
any  specimens,  and  my  belief  is  that  among  the  Indians  south  of  the 
Isthmus  such  things  are  to  be  found  almost  exclusively.  I  have  found 
no  reference  to  such  ornamentation  or  "medicine"  among  the  tribes  of 
Nortli  America,  but  there  are  many  to  show  the  very  general  dissemina- 
tion of  the  custom  in  Africa  and  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea. 
Gomara  says  that  the  Indians  of  Santa  Marta  wore  at  their  necks,  like 


*  Shakospeare,  Macbeth,  act  4,  Hcene  1. 
«  Pliny,  Nat.  Uist.,  lib.  28.  cap.  II. 

■Tractatus  do  Fascinatione,  Nnremberj{,  1675,  p.  681. 
•Teutonic  Mythology,  vol.  3,  p.  1073. 

*  Brand,  Pop.  Ant.,  vol.  3,  p.  10. 

' Montfaucon,  1* Antiquit6  ezpliqu^e,  vol.  2,  liv.  4,  cap.  6,  p.  249. 

'  VAHiHh<Aa,  cap.  3,  pars.  04-68,  p.  25  (Sacred  Booka  of  the  Kant.  Oxford.  1882,  Max  MilUer  sedition). 

■Travels  of  Two  Mohammedans  through  India  and  China,  in  Pinkerton's  Voyafes,  vol.  7.  p.  218. 

*  Every-Day  Book,  vol.  2,  uol.  95. 
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dKnUstH,  the  t«4b  of  the  en«ini«i  tlu>.r  bwi  kWUai  In  batik-.'  )Iau>'  of 
the  Ciirib.  we  are  tvM  by  u  S()aai»h  writer,  ortenlatioasly  wear  neek- 
toccR  miule  of  ritringv  of  the  teeth  of  the  enemies  whom  they  have  alaiii.* 
Parlrt-  Fray  Alonzo  Feraandei:  sayii  of  the  ('arib:  "Traen  loa  ilieiitttt 
cou  Inn  rabellofl  de  Ioh  que  inittamn  por  cullMrfs,  runiii  haziati  untiipiB- 
ineute  Ior  Sritaa."*  The  iN-wid*  «>f  New  Gratiaibt  ••  Inico  al  cue llo  dii-u- 
te.idekiA  t(iK-nuitftvan.'"  Pkart  8uy«  that  lbL-nativf»of  XewUranaila 
and  CumanA  "iKirteut  aa  i,-oI  hv  dentu  de«  ennemis  qD*il8  ont  mutssa- 
(Ti'/.'**  The  Spaniar<l>)  foond  in  the  temple  of  the  Itzae-s  ""  the  i^litnd  of 
T'eten.  nn  idol  made  nl'  "yesso,"  which  is  plasHT,  »iid  rn  tti*  hi^ad,whivh 
was  flbafied  like  the  ititii,  were  imbedded  t)i«  (eeth  of  Ifae  CastiliaoB  wliom 
tbey  bail  raptiirol  and  liillcMl.'' 

**Tlvp]rstmog  toother  the  teeth  of  such  of  their  etietnie^  aa  they  had 
dsin  in  bottle-  and  wore  them  on  their  legti  and  anus  a»  trophies  of  sue- 
eeaafol  cruolty."' 

Stanley  nayH,  n>feiTing  to  the  natives  of  the  Lower  Congo  couutry: 
"Their  n«eklaeeft  eoiiKitneil  nf  human,  gorilla,  and  crocodile  teeth,  la 
imi^h  qaaoiity,  in  manyi'iise^,  that  little  or  nothing  conid  be  seen  of  the 
neck."  * 

"The  nct-ltlaceK nf  htunao  teeth  which  they  [ITrauKi  and  Rulmnga,  of 
the  I/>wer  ('oiiffoj  wore,"'  Again,  "htiman  teeth  were  i)opiilar  orna- 
menti  fortlie  nrnk."'*  When  a  king  dies  they  (the  WahOma.of  theheail  of 
the  Nile)  et\t  o»t  hi*  lower  jaw  and  preserve  it  eovered  with  beads." 

Hcbwelnfnrth  "  8peak8  of  having  seen  pile.s  of  *•  lower  jawbones  from 
whuhthe  le*Ui  bad  been  extracted  to  serve  as  nmamentii  for  the  neck" 
by  tb«  Monbattoo  of  Africa,  "A  shmghten^J  foe  was  devonred  thini 
MtimJ  Uoodtbinittnewi  and  hatred  by  the  Niam-Xiams  of  Central 
Atiiat,  '  .  ■  They  ihake  do  Kecret  of  their  savage  craving, 
bat  MMitMknuIy  string  the  teeth  of  their  victims  round  tlieir  necks, 
adorning  the  xtakCH  erected  beside  their  dwelling))  for  the  hiibitatiou  of 
the  tro|thieH  with  the  HkulU  of  the  men  they  have  devoured.  Human 
fat,  JM  iinivt!r«ally  ^ohl."''' 


liilor,  >  irtUIhiIu  . 


I.  Mwlri'l.  ITUI.  II.  .'lUU.     (Iiu 


..■■-Villasiiilkrn-,  UiM.  cl^  U 
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The  four  front  teeth  were  extracted  by  the  men  and  Women  of  the 
Latooka  and  other  tribes  of  theWliite  Nile,  but  no  explanation  is  given 
of  the  eiistoni.* 

In  Dahomey,  strings  of  Imman  teeth  are  worn.'' 

Freycinetsaw  in  Timor,  Straits  of  Mahicea,  ''a  scjoreof  human  jaw- 
bones, which  we  wished  to  purchase;  but  all  our  offers  were  met  by  the 
word  ^pamali,'  meaning  sacred."^ 

In  one  of  the  ''morais"  or  temples  entered  by  Kotzebue  in  1818,  on 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  there  were  two  great  and  ugly  idols,  one  repre- 
senting a  man,  the  other  a  woman.  *'The  priests  made  me  notice  that 
both  statues,  which  had  their  mouths  wide  oi>en,  were  furnished  with  a 
row  of  human  teeth."^ 

The  Sandwicli  Islanders  kept  the  jaw  bones  of  their  enemies  as 
trophies.*  King  Tamaahmaah  had  a  *'spitbox  which  was  set  round 
with  human  teeth,  and  had  belonged  to  several  of  his  predecessors.''** 

Among  some  of  the  Australian  tribes  the  women  wear  about  their 
necks  the  teeth  which  have  been  knocked  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  boys 
at  a  certain  ageJ  This  custom  of  the  Australians  does  not  obtain  among 
the  North  American  tribes,  by  whom  the  teetli,  its  they  fall  out,  are 
carefully  hidden  or  buried  under  some  tree  or  rock.  At  least,  I  have 
been  so  informed  by  several  persons,  among  others  by  Chato,  one  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  Chiricahua  Apache. 

Molina  speaks  of  the  customs  of  the  Araucanians,  who,  after  torturing 
their  captives  to  death,  made  war  llutes  out  of  their  bones  and  used  the 
skulls  for  drinking  vessels."  The  Abipones  of  Paraguay  make  the  bones 
of  their  enemies  into  musical  instruments.^ 

The  preceding  practice  is  strictly  in  line  with  the  "medicinal"  and 
"magical"  values  attached  in  Europe  to  human  teeth,  human  skin,  etc. 
The  curious  reader  may  find  much  on  this  subject  in  the  works  of  From- 
mann,  Beckherius,  Etmuller,  Samuel  Augustus  Flemming,  and  others 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  where  it  will  be  shown  that  the  ideas  of  the 
people  of  Europe  of  that  period  were  only  in  name  superior  to  those  of 
the  savages  of  America,  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  and  of  Central 
Africa.  In  my  work  upon  "  The  Scatalogic  Rites  of  all  Nations  "  I  have 
treated  this  matter  more  in  extenso,  but  what  is  here  adduced  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  present  article. 

The  skin  of  Ziska,  the  Bohemian  reformer,  was  made  into  a  "medicine 
dium"  by  his  followers. 


>  Sir  Satnuel  Haker,  The  Albert  N'ynnzii,  Philadulphiu.  1869.  p.  154  et  Huq. 

^  Burton,  Mi^Hion  to  Gelolo,  vol.  1,  p.  135  et  Heq. 

«  Voyaj?o  liound  the  World,  I>oudoii,  1823,  pp.  209,  210. 

*  Kotzebue,  Voyage,  Loudon,  1821.  vol.  2,  p.  202.    Sei'  also  Villaguitlerre,  citcHl  above. 
*Capt.  Cook'B  FirHt  Voyage,  in  Piukerton'M  VoyageH,  London,  1812,  vol.  11.  pp.  513,  515. 
•Campbell,  A'oyage  Round  the  World,  N.  Y.,  1819,  p.  153. 

»  Frazer,  Totcmism,  Edinburgh,  1887.  p.  28. 

*  HlHtoria  de  Chile,  Madrid,  1795,  vol.  2,  p.  80. 

*  Spencer,  Deac.  Sociology. 
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THE   SCBATCH    STICK. 


When  (leu.  Crook's  expeditiou  iigainiit  the  Ohirioabtia  Apache 
reat'bed  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Madrc,  Mexico,  in  1883.  it  was  my  gixxl 
f«rtnu«  to  find  on  the  ground  in  (leronimo'B  raneheria  two  insignificant 
looking  iirticlea  of  personal  eqnipment,  to  which  I  learnetl  the  Apoohe 
attached  the  greatest  importance.  One  of  these  wan  a  very  small  piece 
of  hard  wood,  c«dar.  or  pine,  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  inclifui  long 
and  half  a  finger  in  thickness,  and  the  other  a  Kmall  section  of  the  caiie 
indigenous  to  the  Southwest  and  of  about  the  same  dimensions.  The 
first  wa»  the  st^ratch  stick  and  the  second  the  drinking  reed. 

The  rule  enjoined  among  the  Aptielie  is  that  for  the  first  four  timea 
one  of  their  young  men  goes  ont  ou  the  wiiq>uth  he  must  re&ain  from 
scratJihiug  bis  head  with  bio  fingers  or  letting  water  t^uch  his  lips. 
How  to  keep  this  vow  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  uune^-cssary  personal 
discomfort  and  sufl'eringis  the  storj'told  by  these  petty  fragments  i'rom 
tlie  Apache's  ritual.  He  does  not  scratch  his  head  with  his  fingers;  he 
makes  use  of  this  scratch  stick.  He  will  not  let  water  touch  his  lips, 
but  sucks  it  into  his  throat  through  this  tiny  tube.  A  king  leather  cord 
attached  botli  Bttek  and  reed  t^)  the  warrior's  belt  and  to  each  other. 
This  was  all  the  information  1  was  able  to  obtain  of  a  detinite  cbarncter. 
Whether  these  things  had  to  be  prepared  by  the  medicine-men  or  by 
the  young  warrior  himself;  with  what  ceremonial,  if  any,  they  had  to 
be  mannfactnrcd,  and  under  what  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  I 
was  unable  to  ascertain  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  therefore  will 
not  extend  ms  remarks  or  burden  the  student's  patience  with  inco- 
herent statements  from  sources  not  absolutely  reliable.  That  the  use 
of  the  scratch  stick  and  the  drinking  reed  wa.s  once  very  general  in  ' 
America  and  elsewhere,  and  that  it  was  not  altogetlier  di.ssociated  from 
ritualistic  or  ceremonial  ideas,  may  Oe  gathered  from  the  citations 
appended. 

In  her  chaptei'  entitled  "Preiiaratory  ceremony  of  the  young  war- 
rior" Mrs.  Emerson  says:  ^'IIc  does  not  touch  his  ears  or  head  with 
his  hand,"  explaining  in  a  fool  note,  "the  head  was  sometimes  made  a 
sacrificial  ofi'ering  to  the  sun."'  Tanner  relates  that  the  young  Ojibwa 
warrior  for  the  "tliree  first  times"  that  he  acuoinpanies  a  war  party 
"must  never  scratcli  his  head  or  any  other  part  of  his  body  with  bis 
fingers,  but  if  he  is  compelled  to  scratch  he  must  use  a  small  stick.'" 
Kohl  states  tliiit  the  Ojibwa.  while  on  the  warpath,  "will  never  sit  down 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  scratch  their  heads;  at  least,  not  with  their 
fingers.  The  warriors,  however,  arc  permitted  to  scratch  themselves 
with  a  piece  of  woml  or  a  comb.'"''  Jfackenzie  states  regarding  the 
Indians  whom  he  met  on  the  Columbia,  in  52°  38',  N.  lat.,  "instead  of  a 
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comb  they  [the  men]  have  a  small  stick  hanging  by  a  string  from  one 
of  the  lo<!k8  [of  hair],  which  they  employ  to  alleviate  any  itching  or  irri- 
tation in  the  head."* 

The  Tlinkit  of  British  North  America  use  these  scratchers  made 
of  basalt  or  other  stone. 

"The  pipe-st^m  carrier  (i.  e.,  the  carrier  of  the  sacred  or  'medicine^ 
pipe)  of  the  Crees,  of  British  North  America,  dares  not  scratch  his  own 
head,  without  compromising  his  own  dignity,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  stick,  which  he  always  carries  for  that  puri)ose."* 

Bancroft^  quotes  Walker  as  saying  that  "  a  Pima  never  touches  his 
skin  \\ith  his  nails,  but  always  with  a  small  stick  for  that  puri)08e, 
which  he  renews  every  fourth  day  and  wears  in  his  hair." 

As  part  of  the  ceremony  of  "initiating  youth  into  manhood"  among 
the  Creaks,  the  young  neophyte  "  during  the  twelve  moons  •  •  •  is 
also  forbidden  to  pick  his  ears  or  scratch  his  head  with  his  fingers,  but 
must  use  a  small  splinter  to  perform  these  operations."  *  The  Apache- 
Yuma  men  carry  in  their  hair  "a  slender  stick  or  bone  about  8  inches 
long,  which  serves  them  as  a  comb."^ 

The  idea  that  these  scratch  sticrks  replai'e  combs  is  an  erroneous  one; 
Indians  make  combs  in  a  peculiar  way  of  separate  pieces  of  wood,  and 
they  are  also  very  fond  of  brushing  their  long  locks  with  the  coarse 
brushes,  which  they  make  of  sacaton  or  other  grass. 

"One  other  regulation,  mentioned  by  Schomburgk,  is  certainly  quaint; 
the  interesting  father  may  not  scratch  himself  with  his  finger  nails,  but 
may  use  for  this  puriKise  a  splinter,  especially  provided,  from  the  mid- 
rib of  a  cokerite  palm."'* 

When  a  Greenlander  is  about  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the 
spirits  "no  one  must  stir,  not  so  much  as  to  scratch  his  head."' 

In  the  New  Hebrides  most  of  the  natives  "wear  a  thin  stick  or  reed, 
about  9  inches  long,  in  their  hair,  with  which  they  occasionally  disturb 
the  vermin  that  abound  in  their  heads."® 

Alarcon,  describing  the  tribes  met  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  in  1641,  says: 
"They  weare  certaine  pieces  of  Deeres  bones  fastened  to  their  armes, 
wherewith  they  strike  oif  the  sweate." ' 

In  German  folk-lore  there  are  many  references  to  the  practice  in 
which  the  giants  indulged  frequently  in  scratching  themselves,  some- 
times as  a  signal  to  each  other.  Just  what  significance  to  attach  to 
these  stories  I  can  not  presume  to  say,  as  Grimm  merely  relates  the  fact 
without  comment.*" 


'  A'oyages,  p.  323. 

'Kaue,  WamleringB  of  an  Artist  in  North  America,  p.  399. 

•Kative  Kaccs,  vol.  1,  p.  553. 

«HawkiD8,  quoted  by  Gatacbet,  Migration  Legend  of  the  Creeks,  Phihulelphia,  1894,  vol.  1,  p.  185. 

'Corbasier,  in  AmericAC  Antiquarian,  September,  1886,  p.  270. 

*£vcrard  F.  im  Thum,  Indians  of  Guiana,  p.  218. 

'Crantz,  History  of  Greenhind,  London,  1767,  vol.  1,  pp.  210-211. 

•Forster,  Voyage  Round  the  World,  vol.  2,  pp.  275. 288. 

*  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  vol.  3,  p.  506. 

">  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythology,  vol.  2,  p.  544. 


-493  wntcatrw^  ow  tul  mj-m'ss- 

AM  araMSiv'siaifcevcM  fan  «if  Africa.  ImUm  w4m«  ky  art  art 
hf  amam.*aA  mam  \mri^m  iiiln  *icfc  rtfc  »iiifc  fce  lq»  MM  «rf 
lb*  IH*  m4  >««^  iC  ■««<  ar  a  «Mv  fl  ft  cvic  ■  tte  «*■  he  4e 
rfmC"    l»»fc«CM*fc.fceaM>:  -I  i||iil  !■  IHiiiUhpa 


iU^    W|m»  It^  hT»  CTcliiactd  t rtmatti  «tf  iOTJnMite  < 
tli^  yroBMd  to  acntdi  c*ek  other  bcfoe  the^  pm.*' 

Dr.  J.HaBrdcB  Pwicr  wimmA»  thaC  tki>  « 
be  • -MTvival'' aT  thr  litoad  cofonCwd 
/a«BC  waniwB,teBlMd  aJtrcly  iiilthiig  «aeh  elhert  HB«,a 
km  est  thr  Ba*  and euhuctd  the  UMd.    TheiiieaM^tot 


Father  Afagw  deecffbca  a  ecwoBJal  MraKhmp  vlucb  nay  have 
bem  wpCTa»Jed  by  the  acrstd  stick,  to  vhicb  Xbv  nwdkiDe-am  of 
wrtain  tribe*  m\^tKUed  tbc  voth?  bh^  before  tber  ^t  <:-Qt  on  tbe  wu- 
\KkXh.  AiiKfbi;  tb«  Pima  and  Ofrata  tbe  medic-ine-iiien  drpw  from  tb«r 
'jriht^fit  tlji'<-li»»i-'if  (-aj^lirs.arjil  with  tbti* gabbed iLt- youDg  man  along 
Hi*-  ar7r)»f  ffoiu  th*;  -^boulilt-rs  to  the  wrt-itji.' 

TTii^  liit-t  irardgrajili  -u^;;*— t-  .-^i  stroLgly  otrtain  of  the  [iractit^s  at 
tJif;  Mjn  da[i<-<:  of  tlur  tiiJ»et?  f^nlif-i  t"  tbe  north  that  it  may  be  well  to 
'oiiijrtin-  it  w'iib  ibi-  oiljtri  alluT-ioD.-  in  ilii>  paper  to  that  tlauie. 

It  will  \if  iioii'Mj  that  llie  ust  of  tbe  .straUh -stict.  at  leiist  among 
the  inlte-  of  Atuerita.  wciti-  to  !><•  roDfined  to  tbe  male  sex;  but  tbe 
iiifonij^tioij  i.>'  F*uinili'-'l  by  .Mr.  nt-iisbaw.  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
that  tbe  liidiaij^  ot  Saiila  liarliara.  Cab.  made  their  maideu:>  at  tbe 
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time  of  attaiiiing  womanhood  wear  pendant  from  tlic  neck  a  scratcher 
of  abaloue  shell,  which  they  had  to  use  for  an  indefinite  i)eriod  when 
the  scalp  became  irritable. 

Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  of  the  National  Museum,  informs  me  that  there 
is  a  sui)erstition  in  Virginia  to  the  effect  that  a  young  woman  enciente 
for  the  first  time  must,  under  no  circumstances,  scratch  lier  head  with 
her  fingers,  at  least  while  uncovered ;  she  must  either  put  on  gloves  or 
use  a  small  stick. 

The  Parsi  have  a  festival  at  which  they  serve  a  peculiar  cake  or  bread 
called  "draona,"  which  is  marked  by  scratches  from  the  finger  nails  of 
the  woman  who  has  baked  it.  * 

No  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  appearance  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
of  "back  scratchers"  or  "scratch my  baeks,"  made  of  ivory,  bone,  or 
wood,  and  which  were  used  for  toilet  i)urpose8  to  remove  irritation  from 
between  the  shoulder  blades  or  along  the  spine  where  the  hand  itself 
could  not  reach.  They  are  to  the  present  day  in  use  among  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  were  once  to  be  found  among  the  Romans  and  other 
nations  of  Europe,  and  instances  of  their  occasional  employment  until 
a  very  recent  date  might  be  supplied. 

THE   DRINKING  REED. 

Bxac/tly  what  origin  to  ascribe  to  the  drinking  reed  is  now  an  im- 
possibility, neither  is  it  probable  that  the  explanations  which  the 
medicine-men  might  choose  to  make  would  have  tlie  slightest  value  in 
dispelling  the  gloom  which  surrounds  the  subject.  That  the  earliest 
conditions  of  the  Apache  tribe  found  them  without  many  of  the  com- 
forts which  have  for  generations  been  necessanes,  and  obliged  to 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  exi)edients  in  cooking,  (tarrying,  or  serving  their 
food  is  the  most  plausible  presumption,  but  it  is  submitted  merely  as  a 
presumption  and  in  no  sense  as  a  fact.  It  can  readily  be  shown  that 
in  a  not  very  remote  past  the  Apache  and  other  tribes  were  compelled 
to  use  bladders  and  ree<ls  for  carrying  wat«r,  or  for  conveying  water, 
broth,  and  other  liquid  food  to  the  lips.  The  conservative  nature  of 
man  in  all  that  involves  his  rehgion  would  supply  whatever  might  be 
needed  to  make  the  use  of  such  reeds  obligatory  in  ceremonial  observ- 
ances wherein  there  might  be  the  slightest  suggestion  of  religious  im- 
imlse.  We  can  readily  imagine  that  among  a  people  not  well  provided 
with  forks  and  spoons,  which  are  known  to  have  been  of  a  much  later 
introduction  than  knives,  there  would  be  a  very  (lec*Jded  danger  of 
burning  the  lips  with  broth,  or  of  taking  into  the  mouth  much  earthy 
and  vegetable  matter  or  ice  from  springs  and  streams  at  which  men 
or  women  might  wish  to  drink,  so  the  use  of  the  drinking  reed  would 
obviate  no  small  amount  of  danger  and  discomfort. 


1  Sh&yast  l&HhAyaAt^  cap.  3,  par.  32,  p.  284  (Max  Miiller  edition,  Oxford,  1880).    When  the  "drftn  "  has 
been  marked  with  three  rows  of  flnffer-nail  scratches  it  is  called  a  "firasast." 
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Water  was  uarricd  iu  leeiis  by  the  Dyakfi  of  Borneo,  accordmg  to 
Bock.'  The  mnniier  in  which  the  uativfa  of  the  Now  Hebrides  and 
other  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  eaiTj-  water  in  bamboo  joints 
recalls  the  Znrii  method  of  preserving  the  aacred  water  of  the  oceaji  in 
hollow  reed  a." 

>Ir.  F.  U.  Cashing  shows  that 
' '  so  fai-  as  language  indicates  tho 
chara<:ter  of  the  earliest  water 
vessels  which  to  any  extent  met 
th«  retiniremetit*!  of  the  Zufii  an- 
cestry, they  were  tubes  of  wood 
or  sections  of  ('anes."^  Long  af- 
tt'r  these  reeds  had  disapix-ared 
from  common  use,  the  priests  still 
persisted  in  their  use  for  carry- 
ing  the  water  for  tlie  sacred  cer- 
emonies. The  mother  of  the  king 
of  Uganda  gave  to  S[ieke  "a 
bca,utifolly-worke(I  pomb6  sock- 
ing-pipe."  *  For  ordinary  purposes  these  people  have  "drinking  gourda," 
III  UJiji,  Cameron  saw  an  old  chief  sucking  pomb^,  the  native  beer, 
through  a  reed;'  and,  later  on  in  his  narrative,  we  learn  that  the  reed 
is  generally  used  for  the  purposes  of  drinking.  "The  Malabars  reck- 
oned it  insolent  to  touch  the  vessel  with  their  lips  wlieu  drinking."' 
They  made  use  of  vessels  witJi  a  spout,  which  were  no  more  and  no 
less  than  the  small  hollow-handled  soup  Ia<lles  of  the  Zuili  and  Tusa- 
yim,  through  which  they  sipped  their  hot  broth. 

In  an  ancient  grave  excavated  not  far  from  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
1873,  were  found  five  skeletons,  one  of  which  wjvs  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  chief  Nanephasemet,  who  was  killed  in  1605  or  1606,  He  was 
the  king  of  yamkeak.  On  the  breast  of  this  skeleton  were  discovered 
"several  small  copper  tubes  .  .  .  from  4  to  8  inches  in  length,  and 
from  one  eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  of  copper 
rolled  up,  with  the  edgew  hipped.'" 

Alarcon  relates  that  the  tribes  seen  on  the  Rio  Colorado  by  him  in 
1541,  wore  on  one  arm  "certain  small  i)iiies  of  cane."  But  the  object 
or  purjiOHc  of  wearing  these  is  not  indicated." 

The  natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands  carried  in  their  ears  little  cyUn- 
ders  of  reed,  although  we  leiirn  that  these  were  "tilled  with  a  red  solid 
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substance.-'  ^  Among  the  Xarrinyeri  of  Australia,  when  young  men  are 
to  be  initiated  into  the  rank  of  warriors,  during  the  ceremonies  "tliey 
are  allowed  to  drink  water,  but  only  by  sucking  it  up  through  a  reed.'** 
Admiral  von  Wrangel  says  of  the  Tchuktchi  of  Siberia:  ^'They  suck 
their  broth  through  a  small  tube  of  reindeer  bone,"  which  "  each  indi- 
vidual carries  about  with  him."  '*  Padre  Sahagun  says  that  the  human 
victim  whom  the  Aztecs  oftered  up  in  sacrifice  was  not  allowed  to 
touch  water  with  his  lips,  but  ha<l  to  suck  it  through  a  reed."  * 

"The  Mexicans  had  a  forty-days'  fast  in  memory  of  one  of  their  sacred 
persons  who  was  tempted  forty  days  on  a  mountain.  He  drinks  through 
a  reed.  He  is  called  the  Morning  Star."*  The  Mexicans,  according  to 
Fray  Diego  Dui*an,  placed  before  the  statues  of  their  dead  bowls  of 
"vino,"  with  "rosas,"  tobacco  (this  seems. t-o  be  the  proper  translation 
of  the  word  "humazos,"  smokes),  and  a  reed  called  the  "drinker  of  the 
sun,"  through  which  the  spirit  couhl  imbibe.  ^ 

"  The  suction  pipes  of  steatite,"  mentioned  by  Schoolcraft,  as  found  in 
the  mounds,  may  have  been  the  e<[uivalents  of  cmr  drinking  reeds,  and 
made  of  steatite  to  be  the  more  readily  preserved  in  the  ritual  of  which 
they  formed  part. 

Copper  cylinders  1:^  in<'lies  long  and  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter  were  found 
in  the  m<mnds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  Squier  and  Davis.  The 
conjci'ture  that  they  ha<l  been  used  "for  ornaments"  does  not  seem 
warranted.' 

Wo  should  not  forget  that  there  was  a  semideification  of  the  reed 
itself  by  the  Aztc*cin  their  assignment  of  it  to  a  plai*e  in  their  calendar 
under  the  name  of  "acatl."  ^ 

Mrs.  Ellen  Eussell  Emerson  speaks  of  the  custom  the  warriors  of  the 
northern  tribes  had  which  suggests  that  she  had  heard  of  the  drinking 
reed  without  exactly  understanding  what  it  meant.  She  says  that  warriors 
carry  bowls  of  birch  bark  "from  one  side  of  which  the  warrior  drinks 
in  going  to  battle — from  the  other,  on  his  return.  These  bowls  are  not 
carried  home,  but  left  on  the  prairie,  or  suspended  from  trees  within  a 
day's  journey  of  his  village."  ^ 

Among  the  Brahmans  i)nM*tices  baswl  u|K)u  somewhat  similar  ideas 
are  to  be  found:  every  morning,  upon  rising,  "ils  prennent  troisfois  de 
I'eau  dans  la  main,  &  en  jettent  trois  fois  dans  leur  bouche,  ^vitant  d'y 
toucher  avec  la  main."  ^^ 


*  ForHt**r,  Voyag«  Kouiul  tlie  World,  vol.  1.  p.  435. 

*  Smyth,  AborigiueH  of  Victoria,  vol.  1.  p.  ttC. 
3  EiiKliHh  edition,  New  York.  1842,  p.  271. 

*  KiugHboroiigh,  vol.  ft,  p.  100. 

*(s(Mlfrey  Uiggius.  AnacalypsiM,  v<d.  2,  lK>ok  1,  cap.  4.  nee.  9.  p.  31. 

*  V  iN>nia  delante  uu  caDiitogrando  y  quoAo  [gruesof]  paravou  que  l>ebieHe:  este  canuto  Uaiuaban 
"belMHlero  del  Sol."— Diego  Duran.  vol.  1.  cap.  38.  p.  386. 

'  Sniitlmonian  Coutributiont),  vol.  1.  p.  151. 

"The  reed,  which  is  the  pn>per  meaning  of  the  word  "acatl."  in  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  element 
water.    Veytia,  quoted  by  ThoroM,  in  3rd  Ann.  Rep..  Bu.  Eth..  1881-1882.  p.  42  et  seti. 

'Indian  Myths,  Boston,  1884,  p.  260. 

■opicart,  C^r6monies  et  Cotktumes  R61i|deuse8  de  tons  Ics  Penples  da  Monde,  Amstenlam.  1736, 
vol.  6.  part  2.  p.  103 


Tlie  fuiidamvutal  foaaoii  iipou  wliith  the  ust-  i»f  Ih**  Uriiikint;  rewi  is 
based  i«  that  the  warrior  or  devote)-  slmll  iiot  let  wht«r  touch  hia  lips. 
It  is  Htraij(!G  to  tliul  aniniig  the  i-egiilatioii8  with  I'eganl  to  taking  wnt^^r 
by  the  warriol-  cftftte:  "IleshHll  not  »i\>  wattr  while  walking,  Ktaiidlii^, 
lying  down,  or  blinding  fiirwanl." ' 

The  Dhitrum-iitltra,  trHilitioimlly  coiiiiected  with  the  Risbi-Vasiuhthu, 
of  the  Seventh  Mandiila  of  the  Rig-Veda,  in  a  relit  of  a  Vedie  Bchoid  of 
the  highest  aiitiquitj".  Ita  seat  was  iii  the  present  iiorthweat*ni  ])rov- 
iuces  of  ludia,  and,  libti  the  Dh)iniiiii8&stm  of  Gantflma,  it  is  the  wde 
Bar\iviug  record  from  this  soune.  * 

There  wais  another  service  performed  by  rowls  or  tiihos  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  nationHarouiid  tlie  north  pole.  As  the  Apache  are  derived 
from  au  Ar<;tic  aiieestry  it  does  not  Geem  amias  to  alhidu  to  it.  Iiord 
Lonsdale,  in  desi'^ribiugtheetijitUJ-e  of  ii  whale  which  he  witjiessed,  says 
that  the  Eskimo  women  "first  of  all  gathered  uj<  the  hurpooiis  and 
then  pulled  out  all  tlie  si]ears.  As  eaeli  spear  was  withdmwn  a  blow- 
pipe was  pushed  into  the  wound  anil  the  men  blew  into  it,  att«r  which 
the  opening  was  tie<l  up.  When  every  wound  had  been  treated  in  this 
mauuer  the  whale  resembled  a  great  windbag  and  tioated  high  in  the 
wat^r." 

in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  1).  ('.,  thei'e  are  many  pipes 
made  of  the  bones  of  birds,  which  were  used  by  the  Inuit  as  drinking 
tubes  when  water  had  U)  be  taken  into  the  mouth  from  holes  cut  in  the 
ice.  These  drinking  tubes  seem  to  be  directly  related  to  our  subject, 
althongh  tliey  may  also  have  been  used  as  Lonsdale  describes  the  pipes 
for  blowing  the  dead  whale  full  of  air.  Another  point  to  be  mentioned 
is  that  the  eagle  pipe  kej>t  iu  the  mouth  of  the  young  warrior  undergo- 
ing the  torture  of  the  sun  dance  among  the  Sioux  and  other  tribes  on 
the  plains  is  apparently  connected  with  the  "bebedero  del  Sol''  of  the 
peoples  to  the  aouth.^ 

The  use  of  this  drinking  reed,  shown  to  have  been  onee  so  intimately 
assiH'iiited  with  human  sai-rilice,  niiiy  liave  disapiwared  uikhi  the  intro- 
duction of  labrets,  which  seem,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  to  be  assiieiated 
with  the  mem<iry  of  enemies  killed  in  battle,  which  wonM  be  (miy 
another  form  of  human  sacritiee.  Tliis  suggestion  is  advanced  with 
some  misgivings,  and  only  as  a  hypothesis  to  assist  in  determining  for 
wJiat  pnriwse  hibrets  and  <lrinking  tubes  have  been  emjiloyed.  The 
Apache  have  discontinued  the  use  of  tlie  labret,  wliicli  still  is  to  be 
found  among  their  congeners  along  the  Lower  Yukon,  but  not  among 
those  living  along  the  lower  river.'  According  to  Dull  the  custom  was 
probably  adopted  from  the  Inuit:  he  also  shows  that  whenever  labrets 
are  worn  in  a  tribe  they  are  worn  by  botli  se.xes,  and  that  the  women 
assume  them  at  the  first  ajiitearance  of  the  catamcniii. 

■  VnaiablAii,  cap,  t.  \<ar».  'J6-.1(l.  |)]<.  »>-2l.     Sacred  lloiika  uf  the  Kant.  Oxfnrri,  18H2.  vnl.  11,  nliliun  I'f 
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"  This  is  to  be  noted,  that  how  many  meu  these  Savages  [Brazilians] 
doe  kill,  so  many  holes  they  will  have  in  their  visage,  beginning  first  in 
their  nether  hppe,  then  in  their  cheekes,  thirdly,  in  both  their  eye-browes, 
and  lastly  in  their  eares."  * 

Cabeza  de  Vaca  speaks  of  the  Indians  near  Malhado  Island,  "They 
likewise  have  the  nether  lippe  bored,  and  within  the  same  they  carrie  a 
piece  of  thin  Cane  about  halfe  a  finger  thicke."^  Herrera  relates  very 
nearly  the  same  of  the  men  of  ''Florida":  "Tralan  una  tetilla  oradada, 
metido  por  el  agujero  un  pedayo  de  Caua,  i  el  labio  baxero  tambien 
agiyereado,  con  otra  cana  en  el."  ^  But  Herrera  probably  obtained  his 
data  from  the  narrative  of  Va^a. 

In  looking  into  this  matter  of  labrets  as  cxmnected  or  suspected  as 
being  in  some  way  connected  with  the  drinking  reed,  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  the  labret  adhering  very  closely  to  the  primitive  form, 
because  the  labret,  coming  to  be  regarded  more  and  more  as  an  orna- 
ment, would  allow  greater  and  greater  play  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer 
or  manufacturer,  much  the  same  as  the  crosses  now  worn  by  ladies, 
purely  as  matter  of  decoration,  have  become  so  thoroughly  examples  of 
dexterity  in  filagree  work  as  to  have  lost  the  original  form  and  signifi- 
cance as  a  declaration  of  faith.  But  it  is  a  subject  of  surprise  to  find 
that  the  earlier  writers  persistently  allude  to  the  labrets  in  the  lips  of 
the  Mexican  deities,  which  probably  were  most  tenacious  of  primitive 
forms,  as  being  shape<l  like  little  reeds — ^^cafuitillos." 

Herrera  says  of  Tescatlipoca:  "Que  era  el  Dios  de  la  Penitencia,  i 
de  los  Jubileos  .  .  .  Tenia  ^arcillo  de  Oro,  i  Plata  en  el  labio  baxo, 
con  un  caiiutillo  cristalino,  de  un  geme  de  largo."*  The  high  priest, 
he  says,  was  called  topil$in,  and  in  sacrificing  human  victims  he  wore 
"  debaxo  del  labio,  Junto  al  medio  de  la  barba,  una  i)ie§a  como  canutillo, 
de  una  piedra  a$nl."^ 

Father  Acosta  also  speaks  of  the  tube  (canon)  of  crystal  worn  by 
Tezcatlipoca  in  the  lower  lij):  "  En  la  leure  d'embas  un  petit  canon  de 
crystal,  de  la  longueur  d'un  xeme  ou  demy  pied."^ 

Speaking  of  Quetzalcoatl  Clavigero  says:  "From  the  under  lip 
hung  a  crystal  tube."^  From  Diego  Duran's  account  of  this  "bezote" 
or  labret  it  must  have  been  hollow,  as  he  says  it  contained  a  feather: 
"  En  el  labio  bajo  tenia  un  bezote  de  un  veril  cristalino  y  en  el  estaba 
metida  una  pluma  verde  y  otras  veces  azul."^ 

In  the  Popul  Vuh  is  to  be  found  a  myth  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  labrets.     It  relates  that  two  night  watchers  over  the  fiowers 


UVtor  Canl(>r.  an  Kuglishman  cuptivr  amon;;  the    Brazilians.  157^-1586.  in  Purrhns,  vol.  4.  lib.  6, 
cap.  5,  p.  1189. 

•Purchaa,  vol.  4,  lib.  8.  cap.  1.  »iH'.  2.  p.  15«S. 

«D»'.  4,  lib.  4,  p.  69. 

«Dec.3,  lib.  2,  p.  67. 

•Ibia..  p.  70. 

*Hi8toiTO  NatarellodeH  Incles,  PariH,  1600,  lib.  5,  rap,  9.  p.  224. 

'HiAtor>'  of  Mexico,  Philadelphia,  1817,  vol.  2,  p.  6. 

•Duran,  op.  cit.,  vol.  3,  cap.  4.  p.  211. 
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MEDICINE-MEN    OF   THE    APA<'HE. 


in  tho  garden  of  Xibulba  had  iu  soiim^  maimer  prtivi'il  ilen'iict  iii  ilnfy, 
and  had  thi^ir  lipa  split  aH  a  pnniflhment. ' 

In  Paraguay  a  tiibe  called  tlie  Ghiriguaues,  "  so  pei-ceut  Iti  levTe 
iDf^rienre  &  ila  y  attacheiit  un  jtetit  Ciliiidre  d'^taiD  tm  d'ai-gent,  mt  de 
B«8iDe  transparente.    Ce  pr^tendn  orDemeut  s'appelle  Tembeta."* 


■Bruwnrde  Boorbourg'B  i 


■  lUllKien 


CHAPTER    1 1. 

HODDENTIN.  THE  POLLEN  OF  THE  TULE.  THE  SACRIFICIAL 
POWDER  OF  THE  APACHE;  WITH  REMARKS  UPON  SACRED 
POWDERS  AND  BREAD  OFFERINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

"Trifles  uot  iiitrwiueiitly  leiul  to  important  results.  In  every  walk  of 
science  a  trifle  disregarded  by  incurious  thousands  has  repaid  the 
inquisitiveness  of  a  single  observer  with  unhoped-for  knowledge.^  ^ 

The  taciturnity  of  the  Apac'he  in  regard  to  all  that  concerns  their 
religious  ideas  is  a  very  marked  feature  of  their  character;  probably  no 
tribe  with  which  our  people  have  come  in  contact  has  succeeded  moi-e 
thoroughly  in  preserving  from  i)rofane  incpiiry  a  complete  knowledge 
of  matters  relating  to  their  beliefs  and  (ceremonials.  How  much  of  this 
ignorance  is  to  be  attributed  to  interi)reters  upon  whom  reliance  has 
necessarily  been  phu'ed,  and  how  much  to  the  indisposition  of  the 
Ai)ache  to  reveal  anything  concerning  himself,  it  wouhl  be  fruitless  to 
incpiire,  but,  in  my  own  experience,  when  I  first  went  among  them  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  twenty-three  years  ago,  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  depend  greatly  upon  the  Mexican  captives  who  had  lived  among 
the  Apache  since  boyhoml,  and  who  might  be  suppose<l  to  know  exactly 
what  explanation  to  give  of  every  ceremony  in  which  the  Apache  might 
engage.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  captives,  or  escaped  captives,  had 
married  among  the  Apache,  and  had  raised  families  of  half-breed 
children,  and  several  of  them  had  becjome  more  Apache  than  the  Apache 
themselves.  Yet  I  was  time  and  again  assured  by  several  of  these  in- 
terpreters that  the  Apache  had  no  religion,  and  even  after  I  had  made 
some  progress  in  my  investigations,  at  every  turn  I  was  met  by  the 
most  contradictory  statements,  due  to  the  interpreter's  desire  to  inject 
his  own  views  and  not  to  give  a  frank  exposition  of  those  submitted  by 
the  Apache.  Thus,  an  Apache  god  would  be  transmuted  into  either  a 
'^santo''  or  a  "diablo,''  according  to  the  pers<mal  bias  of  the  Mexican 
who  happened  to  be  assisting  me.  *' Assanutlye"  assumed  the  disguise 
of ''  Maria  Santissima,"  while  <teremonies  especially  sacred  and  benefi- 
cent in  the  eyes  of  the  savages  were  stigmatized  as  '^  brujeria"  and 
"  hechiceria  "  (witchcraft)  in  oi)en  defiance  of  the  ftict  that  the  Apache 
have  as  much  horror  and  dreM  of  witches  as  the  more  enlightened  of 
their  brethren  who  in  past  ages  suffered  from  their  machinations  in 


1  Deane,  Serpent  Worahip,  Tendon.  1^33,  p.  410. 
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HKOICIKE-HBN  OP  TBE  APACHE. 

Eui-opi' )uiil  America.  The  iuttsrjti'ett'rs  liod  no  intcnlion  to  doipivo; 
tbey  weiv  siiniily  unable  U>  il\»vngasv  tlieinselves  fmiii  tlitir  »wu  (n-ejii- 
dicee  aud  tlieir  ow  ignoniiicu ;  tliL\v  could  not,  and  tbey  would  not, 
rrwlit  (lie  exisleiiee  ofany  sncli  thing  an 
i'cli<ri(iii.  HAvi'  and  Hxcfipting  thut  tuuj^lit 
llit-iii  !it  tlK'ii'iiiuthers'knci-sui  tLi>  ]H!tt,v 
lijuiilctwot  SiiiK«nH»d  of  which  thpyntill 
ini'St'iveil  hiizy  and  distorted  recoliec- 
tiouK.  Oiieofthe&i'Htthiu^tobeuDtiwd 
itinong  the  A]>a4;he,  iu  tlii«  coniiwtitHi, 
was  the  very  penerai  appeaninee  of  little 
bagt4  of  buckskin,  nometiuieK  nriiainent«<l, 
Homi'timos  {jlaiiif  which  were  oi'diiiarily 
attau'hvd  to  tliB  l>(?lt«  ()f  tho  warriors,  and 
of  wliji-h  they  HWiined  to  be  eapeoially 
t'arcfnl.' 

Wliat  follows  ill  tlii»  eh»i)l«r  was  not 
learned  in  an  hoiu'  or  a  day,  hut  after  a 
long  wmrse  of  examination  and  a  com- 
pio  «a-Bn  mntBiniii'h.-i.i.'inii)        parisoii  of  Htateinp«t«  oxtnu'twl  froin  dif- 
ferent authorities. 
The  bags  ct|iukeu  of  reveivled  when  t)i«ned  a  quantity  of  yellow  colored 
flour  or  powder,  reHemhIiug  coriiinnul,  to  wliieli  the  Apaehe  gave  the 
name  of  "  Uoddontin,"  or  "  hadntin,"  the  meaning  of  which  wonl  in  "  the 
powder  or  iwUen  of  the  tule,"  a  variety  of  the  eattaii  rush,  ETowing  in 
all  the  little  ponds  and  cieuegas  of  tlie  Southwest. 

I  made  it  the  toucliatone  of  Mewdship  that  eveiy  scflut  or  other 
Apache  who  wiKhed  for  u  favor  at  my  hands  should  I'elate  wuicthiug 
eonuerning  his  religious  Ijelief.  I  did  not  eai-e  much  what  topic  he  se- 
lected; it  might  be  myths,  clan  lawsj  war  customs,  medicine^anything 
he  pleased,  but  it  liml  to  be  something  Jind  it  hiid  to  be  accurate. 
Uoddentin  liaving  lirwt  attractt'd  my  attention,  I  very  naturally  made 
many  of  my  first  inqniiics  abont  it,  and,  while  neghn-tiiig  noojiijoi-tunity 
for  imlcpcndent  observation,  drew  about  me  the  most  responsible  men 
and  women,  lieard  whiit  ciuh  liad  to  say,  carefully  compareil  and  con- 
trasted it  with  tlic  statements  of  the  otiieis,  and  now  give  tlie  result, 

I  imthrd  tliiit  in  the  dan<es  for  the  lienetit  of  tlie  sick  the  medicine- 
men in  the  intervals  between  cliants  applied  this  yellow  jjuwder  to  the 
fon^head  ()f  the  patient,  then  in  form  of  a  cr<)ss  upon  his  breast,  then  in 
,1  <;ircle  around  his  couch,  then  u|H>ri  the  heads  of  th<-  clianters  and  of 
syinpathizinfT  friends,  and  lastly  u]»on  their  own  heads  and  into  their 
own  mouths.  There  is  a  conNidenible  difference  in  method,  as  medi- 
cine-men allow  tlieniselve«  great  latitude,  or  a  large  "  personal  Hiua- 
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tion,"  in  all  their  desilings  with  the  supernatural.  No  Apache  would, 
if  it  could  be  avoided,  go  on  the  wari>ath  without  a  bag  of  this  precious 
powder  somewhere  ui>on  his  person,  genenilly,  a^  I  have  said,  attached 
to  his  ammunition  belt.  Whenever  one  was  wounded,  hurt,  or  tiikeu 
sick  while  on  a  scout,  the  medicine-man  of  the  party  would  walk  in 
front  of  the  horse  or  mule  ridden  by  the  patient  and  scatter  at  intervals 
little  pinches  of  hoddentin,  th.at  his  path  might  be  made  easier.  As 
was  said  to  me :  **  When  we  Apache  go  on  the  warpath,  hunt,  or  plant, 
we  always  throw  a  pinch  of  hoddentin  to  the  sun,  saying  ^  with  the 
favor  of  the  sun,  or  permission  of  the  sim,  I  am  going  out  to  fight, 
hunt,  or  plant,'  as  the  case  may  be,  <  and  I  want  the  sun  to  help  me."' 

I  have  noticed  that  the  Apa<'he,  wlien  worn  out  with  marching,  put 
a  pinch  of  hoddentin  on  their  tongiu^s  as  a  restorative. 

^^ Hoddentin  is  eat«n  by  sick  ])eople  as  a  remedy."' 

"  Before  starting  out  on  the  warpath,  they  take  a  pinch  of  hoddentin, 
throw  it  to  the  sun,  and  also  put  a  pin<;h  on  their  tongues  and  one  on 
the  crown  of  the  head.  .  .  .  When  they  return,  they  hold  a 
dance,  and  on  the  morning  of  that  day  throw  pinches  of  hoddentin  to* 
the  rising  sun,  and  then  to  the  east,  south,  west,  and  north,  to  t\\G  four 
winds."* 

I  am  unable  to  assert  that  hoddentin  is  used  in  any  way  at  the 
birth  of  a  child;  but  I  know  that  as  late  as  1886  there  was  not  a  babe 
upon  the  San  Carlos  reservation,  no  matter  how  tender  its  age,  that  did 
not  have  a  small  bag  of  hoddentin  attached  to  its  neck  or  dangling 
from  its  cradle.  Ncnther  can  I  assert  anything  about  its  use  at  time  of 
marriage,  because,  among  the  Apache,  marriage  is  by  purchase,  and 
attended  with  little,  if  any,  ceremony.  But  when  an  Apache  girl  at- 
tahis  the  age  of  puberty,  among  other  ceremonies  performed  upon  her, 
they  throw  hoddentin  t4>  the  sun  and  strew  it  alxmt  her  and  droj)  on 
her  h(»ad  flour  of  the  junon,  which  flour  is  called  by  the  Chiricahua 
Apache  "  nostchi,'-  and  by  the  Sierra  Blanca  Apache  "o]^."^ 

"  U])on  attaining  the  age  of  puberty,  girls  fast  one  whole  day,  pray, 
and  throw  hoddentin  to  the  sun."*  Wh<^n  an  Apache  dies,  if  a  medi- 
cine-man be  near,  hoddentin  is  sprinkhMl  uinm  the  corpse.  The  Apache 
buried  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  but  the  Apache-Mohave  cremated.  "  Be- 
fore lighting  the  fire  the  medicine-men  of  the  Ai)ache-Mohave  put  hod- 
dentin on  the  dead  person's  breast  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  on  the  fore- 
head, shoulders,  and  scattered  a  little  about."* 

Tlic  very  first  thing  an  Apache  does  in  the  morning  is  to  blow  a  little 
pincli  of  lioddentin  to  the  dawn.  The  Apache  worship  both  dawn 
and  darkness,  as  well  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  several  of  the  planets. 


*  Information  of  Tr.e-go-juui. 

*  Information  of  C'oncepcion. 

•See  notcA,  a  few  pages  farther  on,  from  Kolil:  also  the^o  from  Gwlfrey  Higginn.     The  wonl  "op6" 
■aggests  tlio  name  the  Tusuyan  have  for  theroselvei*,  Opi,  or  Opika^  **  bread  people." 

*  Information  of  Tze-go-juni. 

*  Infurmati(»u  of  Mike  Rams. 
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"  Wlitii  llif  8U]i  lisi'M  wr  (.'iist  II  piiif.b  111'  I  lull  den  till  lnwunl  liiiu,  nnd 
we  (III  llii'  naino  tiling  tu  the  luoim,  bnt  not  to  tlii^  tttare,  saylu};  '(>itii- 
ju-I«,  cliigo-ua-ay,  m-ehi-zi,  giin-ju-lB,  iiizayti.  yanale,' meaning  'Be^iiod, 
O  Suii,  be  gooil.'  'Diiwn,  lone  time  If t  me  livi-';  nr,  '  Don't  let  mi- die 
for  a  long  tfnip,'  and  at  night,  'Gun-jn-lt-,  chil-jilt,  si-clii-zi,  gnu-jule, 
inzayn,  (JHiiaK'  iii(>iLii!ng  'Hegiiod,  ONiglit;  Twilight,  bo  good;  do  not 
let  uie  die."  "In  going  on  a  bunt  iin  Ajmilii-  thniwn  boddcntin  and 
says  'Gnu-ju-le,  ehigo-na-ay,  oha-ut-Mt,  ping,  kbulitzn,'  meaning  'Be 
good,  O  Sun,  make  me  siiocewd  liocr  to  kill,"" 

Tbo  name  of  the  full  moon  in  the  ApacliP  language  is  "  klego-na  ny," 
bnt  the  cipRiiont  moon  i»  called  "tznntzose"  and  hmldcntin  is  idways 
ofk-rcd  t-i  it.* 

"  Iloililrntin  is  thrown  to  t.bi-  nun.  moon  (at  tinios),  the  morning  star, 
anti  o^■caaiou.^lly  to  the  wagon."'  "The  Apache  offer  mneh  hrHhlenttn 
til ' Na-n-kuzze,'  the  (treat  Bear."'  "Our  cuKtom  i»  to  throw  a  verj- 
small  iiineh  of  bodilenlin  at  dawn  t«  thi'  rising  Hun."*  "The  women  of 
the  Chirieahua  throw  no  hoddentin  to  the  moon,  but  pray  to  it,  aajing: 
'"Gun-ju-Ie,  khigii-na-ay,"  (be  good,  O  Moou).' 

Wlien  the  Apache  plant  cum  the  medicine- men  bury  eagle-plume 
stieks  in  the  fields,  scatter  hoddentin,  and  eiug.  Wlien  the  corn  ie 
partially  grown  they  scatter  pinclicH  i.f  hoddentin  over  it' 

The  "t-agle-pliune  sticks"  mention  I'd  in  the  preceding  paragraph  sag- 
(jests  the  "ke-thawii"  nientioiu'd  liy  Matthews  in  "The  Mountnin 
Chant."" 

"When  a  person  is  very  sit^k  the  Apache  make  a  great  liie,  place  the 
patient  near  it,  and  dance  in  a  circle  around  him  and  the  fire,  at  the 
Hame  time  singing  and  sprinkling  him  with  hoildeutin  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  on  bead,  breast,  arms,  and  legs."' 

In  November,  1885,  while  at  the  San  Oarloa  agency,  1  liail  an  iut«r- 
Tiew  with  Nantailotash,  un  old  blind  medicineman  of  the  Akaiie  or 
Willow  gens,  who  had  with  him  u  very  valuable  medicine  hat  which  he 
refused  to  well,  ami  only  with  great  rrlnctaiii-c  piTiiiittcd  me  to  ton<:li. 
Takiu;;-  advantage  of  his  iiitiriiiity,  I  wiim  had  a  picture  drawn  in  my 
notebook,  and  the  ti-\t  added  ^iviii^'  the  symbolism  of  all  the  orna- 
mentation attached.  I'lion  ilisco^cring  this,  the  old  man  became  much 
excited,  ami  insisted  upon  imltiiig  a  piiicli  of  hodileiitin  iipouthedraw- 
ing,  and  then  recitfil  a  pi'ayei'.  which  1  afterwaids  snreceded  in  getting 
verbatim.  After  the  jirayer  was  tiuislieil,  the  old  man  arose  and 
markeil  with   luKideiitin   the  breast  of  liis  wife,  of  :\loses.  of  Antonio, 
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of  otiiet  Apacbe  preaent,  and  tUeu  of  myself,  puttiug  a  large  piueh 
over  my  lieart  aud  upon  each  Klioalder,  and  then  placed  the  rest  upon 
his  own  tongue.  He  exphiined  tliat  I  had  taken  tlie  "  life"  out  of  his 
medurine  hat,  aud,  notwithstandiuK  the  iiowers  of  his  medicine,  returned 
iu  less  than  a  month  witli  a  demand  for  $30  as  damages.  His  hat 
never  was  the  same  after  I  drew  it.  My  suggestion  that  the  appliea- 
tiou  of  a  little  soap  might  wash  away  tlie  ctots  of  grease,  soot,  and 
eai'tli  adhering  to  the  hat,  and  restore  its  pristine  efficacy  were  received 
with  the  scorn  due  to  the  sneers  of  the  scoffer. 

"In  time  of  much  lightning,  the  Apache  throw  hoddeutin  aud  nay: 
'Gun-ju-le,  ittindi,'  be  good,  Lightning."' 


Tzit-Jizindo,  "the  Mim  wlio  likes  Everybody,"  who  said  he  belonged 
to  the  Inoscliujochin — Manzaiiita  or  Bearberry  clan — showed  me  how 
to  pray  with  lioddeiitin  in  time  of  lightning  or  Htorm  or  danger  of  any 
kind.  Taking  a  small  pinch  in  his  fingers,  he  held  it  out  at  arm's 
length,  standing  up,  and  repeated  his  prayer,  aud  then  blew  his  breath 
hard.  1  was  once  with  a  party  of  ApatOie  while  a  comet  was  visible,  I 
called  their  attention  to  it,  but  tlioy  did  not  seem  to  care.  On  the 
other  hantl,  Antonio  t<ild  me  tliaf  the  "biggest  dance"  the  Apiiche 
ever  had  was  during  the  time  that  "the  stars  all  fell  out  of  the  sky" 
(1H33). 

"The  onlyact  of  areligiouscharaeter  which  1  observed  .  .  .  was 
shortly  after  crossing  the  river  they  |i.  e.,  the  American  officers]  were 
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met  by  a  small  party  of  the  ludiatiH.  one  of  whom  i-halked  a  cross  on 
the  breaMt  of  esicli,  witli  a  yellow  earlh,  which  he  eanied  in  a  Hatcbcl  at 
his  belt.  Previous  to  doing  so  he  mHtt<?re(I  some  words  veiy  solemnly 
with  his  hands  uplifted  and  eyes  thrown  upwards.  Again,  on  aTTi\'Jn{r 
at  the  camp  of  the  people,  the  chief  snd  others  in  greeting  them  took 
a  siniilar  vow,  touchiii^r  Ihereiifh^r  the  yellow  chalked  cross.  Sonora 
may  have  furnished  them  with  some  of  their  notions  of  a  Deity," ' 

"The  y«llow earth,"  seen  bv  Dr.  Smart  was,  undoubtedly, hoddentin, 
carried  in  a  medicine  bag  at  the  belt  of  a  mediciue-man.  Some  yearn 
ago  I  went  out  with  Al.  Seiber  and  a  small  party  of  Apache  to  esamine 
three  of  their  "sacred  caves"  in  tbeSiena  Pinal  and  SieiraAncha.  No 
better  opportunity  could  have  been  presented  for  noting  what  they  did. 
The  very  last  thing  at  ni(;ht  they  intoned  a  "  medicine"  song,  and  at  early 
dawB  they  were  up  to  throw  a  pinch  of  hoddeutiu  to  the  east. 

Moses  and  John,  two  of  the  Apache  mentioned  above,  requested  per- 
mission to  go  off  in  the  mountains  after  deer  and  bear,  supposed  to  be 
plentiihl  in  the  higher  altitudes.  Before  leaving  camp,  Mosett  blew  a 
pinch  of  hoddeutiu  t^)wnrd  the  sun,  repeating  his  prayer  for  success, 
and  ending  it  with  a  sharp,  snappy  "ek,"  as  if  to  call  atteution.  Id 
one  of  the  satired  caves  visited  on  this  trij),  the  Apache  medicine  men 
assembled  for  the  purt'otii^  of  boldiuK  tlieir  snake  dance.  This  I  have 
never  seen  among  the  Apache,  but  that  they  celebrate  it  and  that  it  is 
fully  the  equal  of  the  repulsive  rite  which  I  have  witnessed  and  noted 
among  the  Tusayau '  I  am  fully  assured.  I  may  make  reference  to  some 
of  its  features  in  the  chapter  upon  animal  worship  and  ophic  rites. 

From  a  multiplicity  of  statements,  the  following  are  taken:  Concep- 
cion  bad  seen  the  snake  dance  over  ou  the  Garrizo,  neai-  Camp  Apache; 
the  medicinemen  threw  hoddentin  upon  the  snakes.  He  said:  "After 
getting  through  mth  the  snake,  the  medicine-man  auffei-ed  it  to  glide 
off,  covered  with  the  hoddentin,  tbrowu  by  admiring  ilevoteee." 

Mike  Burns  had  no  remembrance  of  seeing  hoddentin  thrown  to  the 
snn.     He  lisid  seen  it  thrown  to  the  snake,  "in  a  kind  of  worship," 

Ncitt  and  Antonio  stated  tli,it"whoii  they  rtud  that  a  snake  has 
wriggled  across  the  trail,  especially  the  trail  to  be  followed  by  a  war 
party,  they  throw  hiiddcutin  upon  the  trail."  Notf  took  ii  |»iiLcli  of 
hoildentin,  .showed  how  to  throw  It  niion  the  snake,  and  I'cpeated  the 
prayer,  whi<'li  I  reeoi-ded. 

Corbusier  instances  a  remedy  in  use  jinumg  the  Tonto  Ai>ache.  This 
consisted  in  ajiplying  a  rattlesnake  to  the  head  or  other  part  suffering 
from  jiain.  He  continues  :  "After  a  time  the  mediciiu' luau  rested  the 
snake  on  the  gnaind  a^^ain,  and,  still  retainhig  his  hold  of  it  with  hts 
right  hand,  put  a  pitieh  of  yellow  pollen  into  its  mouth  with  his  left, 
and  nibbed  some  along  its  belly."' 

■Sman,  in  SmiUiHuniaD  Ki-pc>rl  for  I8G7,  ]i.  418. 

'Sluillr  DaiK'V  -t  M<-\m^  or  .Vriy.mia.  Nrw  York.  1RS4. 

'In  MiutMnI  Tiiliitiit  i:f  Kiii^alnmnii^h,  on  plalrl7l.\iiie<'ii[<'iiire1i<'1imtilni:iu  M.  Prjrrnavy,  Pwili. 
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He  then  held  his  hand  out  to  a  man,  who  took  a  pinch  of  the  powder 
and  rubbed  it  on  the  crown  of  a  boy's  head.  Yellow  pollen  treated  in 
this  manner  is  a  common  remedy  for  headache,  and  may  frequently  be 
seen  on  the  crowns  of  the  heads  of  men  and  boys."* 

Hodden  tin  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  a  remedy  for  headache  among 
the  San  Carlos  Apache,  but  the  medicine-men  apply  a  snake  to  the 
person  of  a  i>atient  only  when  their  "diagnosis"  has  satisfied  them  that 
he  has  been  guilty  of  some  unkindness  to  a  snake,  such  as  stepping 
upon  it,  in  which  case  they  pretend  that  they  can  ciu*e  the  man  by 
applying  to  the  part  affected  the  portion  of  the  reptile's  body  upon 
which  he  trampled. 

The  Apache  state  that  when  their  medicine-men  go  out  to  cateh  snakes 
for  their  snake  danc^e,  they  recite  a  prayer  and  lay  their  left  hand,  in 
which  is  some  hoddentin,  at  the  opening  of  the  snake's  den,  through 
which  the  reptile  must  crawl,  and,  after  a  short  time  the  snake  will 
come  out  and  allow  himself  to  be  handled. 

Hoddentin  is  also  offered  to  other  animals,  especially  the  bear,  of 
which  the  Apache,  like  their  congeners  the  Navajo,  stand  in  great  awe 
and  reverence.  When  a  bear  is  killed,  the  dance  which  is  held  becomes 
frenzied;  the  skin  is  donned  by  all  the  men,  and  much  hoddentin  is 
thrown,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  One  of  these  dances  which  I  saw  in  the 
Sierra  Madre,  Mexico,  in  1883,  lasted  all  night,  without  a  moment's 
cessati(ni  in  the  singing  and  prancing  of  the  participants. 

A  great  deal  of  hoddentin  is  offered  to  the  "ka-chu"  (great  or  jack 
rabbit).* 

The  Apache  medicine-man,  Nakay-do-klunni,  called  by  the  whites 
"Bobbydoklinny,^  exercised  great  influence  over  his  people  at  Gamp 
Apache,  in  1881.  He  boasted  of  his  power  to  raise  the  dead,  and  pre- 
dicted that  the  wliites  should  soon  be  driven  from  the  land.  He  also 
drilled  the  savages  in  a  peculiar  dance,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
seen  among  them.  The  participants,  men  and  women,  arranged  them- 
selves in  flies,  facing  a  common  center,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and 
while  thus  dancing  hoddentin  was  thrown  upon  them  in  profusion. 
Tliis  prophet  or  "doctor"  was  killed  in  the  engagement  in  the  Cibicu 
canyon,  August  30,  1881. 

In  a  description  of  the  "altars"  made  by  the  medicine-men  of  the 
Apache-Yuma  at  or  near  Camp  Verde,  Arizona,  it  is  shown  that  this 
sacred  powder  is  freely  used.  Figures  were  drawn  upon  the  ground 
to  represent  the  deities  of  the  tribe,  and  tlie  medicine-men  dropped  on 
all,  excex)t  three  of  th(»in,  a  i>inch  of  yellow  powder  (hoddentin)  which 
was  taken  from  a  small  buckskin  bag.  This  powder  was  put  upon  the 
head,  chest,  or  other  part  of  the  body  of  the  patient. 

Surgeon  Corbusier,  U.  S.  Army,^  says  that  the  ceremony  just  described 
was  "  a  most  sacred  one  and  ent(»red  into  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the 

'Corbusier,  in  American  Antiquarian,  November,  188).  pp.  336-37. 

'  Information  of  Mosea  Henderson. 

'  American   Vntiqoarian,  Sept.  and  Nov.,  1886. 
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diseases  with  which  the  Apitehu  at  i 'itiiij)  Ver<le  had  ln-cii  iillHilcd  the 
suminer  previous." 

1  am  not  sure  that  thr-  Apai'he-Yiima  havi>>  nut  borrowed  the  use  of 
boddeiitiu  from  the  Apache.  My  reason  for  pspressiug  thi.'^  opinion  is 
that  I  have  never  seen  an  Apache  without  a  little  bag  of  hoddetitin 
when  it  was  poasihiu  for  him  to  got  it,  whereas  I  have  never  seen  an 
Apa<:bB-Ynnia  witli  it  e.\cept  when  he  was  about  to  start  out  on  tlie 
warpath.  The  "altars"  referreil  to  oy  Covbuaier  are  made  also  by  tlie 
A))a<-he,  Navajo,  Zniii,  and  Tusayan.  Those  of  the  Apache,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  theirnomadicstate,  were  the  crndest;  those  of  the  Naviyo, 
Znfit,  ami  Tusayan  display  a  wonderful  degre*  of  artistic  exoellencc 
The  altjirs  of  the  Navajo  have  been  describe<l  aud  illustntted  by  Dr. 
WashiuKtou  Matthews,'  and  those  of  the  Tnxayau  by  myself. ' 

Muses  Henderson,  wishing  me  to  bave  a  pro&tiible  interview  with  his 
father,  who  was  a  great  snuke  dtx-toi'  among  the  Apaehe,  told  me  that 
when  he  brought  him  t^i  see  me  I  Klionld  draw  twit  lines  across  each 
other  on  his  right  foot,  and  at  their  juuction  place  a  licml  of  thti  ehal- 
chihuitl,  the  cross  to  be  dranni  witL  hoddentiu.  The  old  man  would 
then  tell  me  all  he  knew. 

The  Apacrhe,  1  Icjirned,  at  times  oU'er  hoddentiu  tii  fire,  an  example 
of  pyrodiUia  for  which  I  had  been  on  the  lookout,  knowing  that  the 
Navajo  have  fire  dances,  the  Zufii  the  Feast  of  the  Little  titnl  of  Fire, 
and  the  Apiicbe  themselves  are  not  iguoraut  of  the  fire  dance. 

Hoddentin  seemtt  to  be  nse<l  to  strengthen  all  solemn  coitipact-t  and 
to  bind  faith.  I  had  great  trouble  with  a  very  bright  me<Ucinemau 
named  Naa-chiv,  who  obstinately  refused  to  let  me  look  at  the  contents 
of  a  phylactery  which  he  constantly  wore  until  I  let  him  know  that  I,  too, 
was  a  medicine-man  of  eminence.  The  room  in  which  we  had  our  con- 
versation wiw  the  quarters  of  the  iM>st  surgeon,  at  that  time  absent  on 
scout.  The  ctiimney  piece  was  loaded  with  bottles  containing  all  kimls 
of  drugs  and  medicines.  I  remarked  carelessly  to  Na-a-eha  that  if  he 
doubted  my  powers  1  woulil  gladly  burn  a  hole  through  his  tongue  with 
a  drop  of  fluid  from  the  vial  marked  "  Acid,  nitric,"  but  lie  concluded 
that  my  w<»rd  wassnfticieiit.  and  iitter  tlie  door  wjis  locked  to  secure  us 
from  intrusion  he  consented  to  let  me  o]k.'ii  aiul  examine  the  phylacteiy 
aud  make  a  sketch  of  its  contents.  To  f^uard  ajjainst  all  possibh- 
trouble,  \n',  put  a  pinch  'if  hoddentin  on  each  of  my  sliouldiTS,  on  the 
crown  of  my  head,  and  'Hi  my  chest  and  back.  The  same  performance 
was  gone  through  witli  in  his  own  ease.  He  explained  that  hoddentin 
was  good  for  men  to  eat,  tliat  it  was  good  medicine  for  tlie  bear,  aiuI 
that  the  bciir  liked  to  eat  it.  I  thought  tliat  hei-eiii  might  be  one  clew 
to  the  reason  why  the  Apache  used  it  as  a  medicine.  The  bear  luxK^ 
the  ttile  swamp,  from  which,  in  days  primeval,  he  sallied  out  to  attack 
the  sijuaws  and  children  gathering  the  tule  powder  or  tuJebnlli.    Poorly 
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armed,  as  they  then  were,  the  Apache  must  have  liad  great  trouble  in 
resisting  him;  hence  they  hope  to  appease  him  by  offering  a  sa^^rifice 
acceptable  to  his  palate.  If  acceptable  to  the  chief  animal  god,  as  the 
bear  seems  to  have  been,  as  he  certainly  was  the  most  dangerous,  then 
it  would  have  been  also  acceptable  to  the  minor  deities  like  the  puma, 
suake,  eagle,  etc.,  and,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the  sun,  moon,  and 
other  celestial  powers.  This  opinion  did  not  last  long,  as  will  be  shown. 
From  its  constant  association  with  all  sacrifices  and  all  acts  of  worship, 
hoddentin  would  naturally  become  itself  sanctified  and  an  object  of 
worship,  just  as  rattles,  drums,  standards,  holy  grails,  etc.,  in  difter- 
ent  parts  of  the  world  have  becjome  fetichistic.  I  was  not  in  the  least 
surprised  when  I  heard  Moses  Henderson  reciting  a  prayer,  part  of 
which  ran  thus:  "Hoddentin  eshkin,bi  hoddentin  ashi"  ("Hoddentin 
child,  you  hoddentin  1  offer"),  and  to  learn  that  it  was  a  personification 
of  hoddentin. 

The  fact  that  the  myths  of  the  Apache  relate  that  Assanut-li-je 
spilled  hoddentin  over  the  surface  of  the  sky  to  make  the  Milky  Way 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  inchoate  form  of  a  calendar,  just  as  the 
Aztecs  transferred  to  their  calendar  the  ree<l,  rabbit,  etc. 

So  constant  is  the  appearance  of  hoddentin  in  ceremonies  of  a  reli- 
gious nature  among  the  Apache  that  the  expression  ''  hoddentin 
schlawn"  (plenty  of  hoddentin)  has  come  to  mean  that  a  particular  per- 
formancje  or  place  is  sacred.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  sacred  pollen  of 
the  tule  is  gathered  without  any  special  ceremony;  at  least,  I  noticed 
none  when  I  saw  it  gathered,  although  I  should  not  fail  to  record  that 
at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  the  Apache  and  the  Apache- Yuma  were 
returning  from  an  arduous  (*>anipaign,  in  which  blood  had  been  shed, 
and  everything  they  did — the  bathing  in  thesweat  lodges  and  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Apache  and  the  plastering  of  mud  upon  their  heads  by  the 
Apache- Yuma — had  a  reference  to  the  lustration  or  purgation  necessary 
under  such  circumstances.  Not  only  men  but  women  may  gather  the 
pollen.  When  the  tule  is  not  within  reach  our  cat-tail  rush  is  used. 
Thus,  the  Chuicahua,  confined  at  Fort  Pickens,  Florida,  gathere<l  the 
pollen  of  the  cat-tail  rush,  some  of  which  was  given  me  by  one  of  the 
women  who  gathered  it. 

Before  making  an  examination  into  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the 
use  of  hoddentin,  it  is  well  to  det<Tmine  whether  or  not  such  a  powder 
or  anything  analogous  to  it  is  to  be  found  amcmg  the  tribes  adjacent. 

THE  "KUNQUE"  OF  THE  ZUNI  AND  OTHERS. 

The  term  "kunque  "  as  it  appears  in  this  chapter  is  one  of  convenience 
only.  Each  pueblo,  or  rather  each  set  of  pueblos,  has  its  own  name  in 
its  own  language,  as,  for  example,  the  people  of  Laguna  and  Acoma, 
who  employ  it  in  all  their  ceremonies  as  freely  as  do  the  Zuni,  call 
it  in  their  tongue  "hinawa."  In  every  pueblo  which  I  visited — and 
1  visited  them  all,  from  Oraibi  of  Tusayan,  on  the  extreme  west,  to 
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Pieoris,  od  the  extreme  east;  ftoin  Taos,  in  the  far  north,  to  Isleta  dol 
Sur,  in  Texas — I  came  upou  thi^  kuiKiiie,  uinl  generally  in  sncb  qnan- 
tities  and  ho  oiienly  exposed  and  a<>  tVeely  u»ed  that  I  was  both  anton- 
islied  and  gratified:  astonished  that  alter  ceiituriea  of  contact  with  the 
Ouucasian  the  natives  slionid  still  adiiore  with  such  tenacity  to  the 
ideas  of  a  religion  supposed  to  have  been  extirpated,  and  gratifie<l  to 
discover  a  lever  which  J  conld  employ  in  prying  into  the  meaning  of 
other  usages  and  ceremonials. 

Behind  the  main  door  in  the  houses  at  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonfto, 
PicuriB,  Lugiina,  Acoma,  San  Felipe,  Jemez,  and  other  towns,  there  is  a 
niehe  containing  a  bowl  or  saucer  filled  with  this  eatTcd  meal,  of  which  the 
good  housewife  is  careful  to  throw  a  pinch  to  the  sun  at  early  dawn  and 
to  tlie  twilight  at  eventide.  In  every  ceremony  among  the  I'ueblos  natu- 
rally enough,  more  particularly  among  those  whohavelieenlivingfarthest 
from  the  Mcxicanw,  the  lavish  scattering  of  sabred  meal  is  the  marked 
feature  of  thi)  occasion.  At  the  snake  dance  of  the  Tusayan,  in  1881, 
the  aftara  were  surrounded  with  l)askets  of  jKittery  and  with  ttat 
plaques  of  reeds,  which  were  helped  high  with  knnque.  When  the 
procession  moved  out  trom  under  the  arcjule  and  began  to  make  the 
round  of  the  sacred  stone  the  air  was  white  with  meal,  and  in  my  imag- 
ination I  could  see  that  it  wa«  a  procession  of  Druids  (hireling  aboat  a 
"  sacred  stone  "  in  Ireland  previous  to  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  Wlieu 
the  priests  thi'cw  the  snakes  down  upon  the  ground  it  was  within  a 
circle  traced  with  kunque,  and  soon  the  snakes  were  covered  with  the 
Bftme  meal  flung  upon  them  by  the  aqnaws.  There  was  only  one  scalp 
left  among  the  Tnsayan  in  1881,  but  there  were  several  among  the  ZuSi, 
and  one  or  two  each  at  Acoma  and  Laguna.  In  every  one  of  these 
towns  kunque  was  ot!'ered  to  the  scalps. 

At  the  feast  of  the  Little  Ood  of  Fire  among  the  Zuiii,  in  1881,  my 
personal  notes  relate  that  "  the  momeut  the  he»d  of  the  proceesion 
touched  the  knoll  ujton  which  the  pueblo  is  built  the  mass  of  people 
began  thiowing  kunque  u|ion  the  Little  fiod  and  those  with  him  as  well 
as  on  the  ground  in  front  of,  beside,  iind  behind  them.  This  kunque 
was  contained  iu  sacn'd  basket-shaped  bowls  of  earthenware.  The 
spectators  kept  the  air  fairly  mist_\-  with  clouds  of  the  sacred  knu<|ue. 
This  priicession  pa.sscd  atouiul  the  boundaries  of  the  imeblo  of  Zufd, 
stopjitiig  at  eight  holes  in  flie  ground  for  the  i>ur]K>se  of  enacting  a  cer- 
enioniiil  of  <'onsecnition  suggestive  of  the  'termtnalta'  of  the  Romans. 
They  visited  each  uf  the  holes,  wliiih  were  18  inches  deep  and  13  inches 
square,  with  a  sandstoTic  sl;d>  to  serve  sis  a  cover.  Each  hole  was  filled 
withkunque  and  Si»'ri(ici;il  plumes.  •  •  •  'Kvery  morning  of  the  year, 
when  the  sky  is  clear,  at  the  rishi;;  of  Lucero[the  morning  star],  at  the 
crowing  of  the  cot^k,  we  throw  corn  tionr  [kunque]  to  the  sun.  1  am  never 
without  my  bag  of  knnqne;  here  it  is  [drawing  it  from  his  belt].  Every 
Zufd  has  one.     We  offer  it  to  the  snn  for  good  rain  and  good  crops.'"' 
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Subsequently  Pedro  went  ou  to  describe  in  detail  a  ])hallic  dance  and 
ceremony,  in  which  there  was  a  sort  of  divination.  The  young  maiden 
who  made  the  lucky  guess  was  richly  rewarded,  while  her  less  fortunate 
companions  were  presented  with  a  handful  of  kun(][ue,  which  they  kept 
during  the  ensuing  year.  Thisdance  is  called  ''ky'4klu,"  and  is  independ- 
ent of  the  great  phallic  dance  occurring  in  the  month  of  December. 
Pedro  also  stated  that  until  very  recently  the  Zuni  were  in  the  habit  of 
celebrating  a  fire  dance  at  Noche  Bueua  (tJhristmas).  There  were  four 
piles  of  wood  gathered  for  the  occasion,  and  upon  each  the  medicine- 
men threw  kunque  in  profusion.  This  dance,  as  Pedro  described  it, 
closely  resembled  one  mentioned  by  Landa  in  his  Cosas  de  Yucatan. 
High  np  on  the  vertical  face  of  the  precipice  of  Taaiyalana  there  is  a 
phallic  shrine  of  the  Zuiii  to  which  I  climbed  with  Mr.  Frank  Gushing. 
We  found  that  the  place  had  be^n  visited  by  young  brides  who  were 
desirous  of  becoming  mothers.  The  offerings  in  every  case  included 
kunque. 

In  the  account  given  in  the  National  Tribune,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  May  20,  1886,  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Zuni  woman  Wehwa 
while  in  the  national  capital,  and  while  engaged  in  the  kirmes,  we  read: 

She  alsu  strewed  sacred  com  meal  along  on  her  way  to  the  theater  to  bring  good 
luck  to  her  und  the  other  dancers.  "*  *  *  ghe  has  gone  from  her  comfortable  room 
to  pray  in  the  street  at  daylight  every  morning,  whatever  the  weather  has  been.  * 
*  ^  At  such  times  Hhe  strews  corn  meal  aU  around  her  until  the  front-door  steps 
and  the  sidewalk  are  mnch  daubed  with  dough,  lint  this  is  not  the  com  meal  in 
common  UHe  in  the  United  States,  but  is  sacred  meal  ground  in  ZuDi  with  sacred 
stones.^ 

So  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  any  of  the  Pueblos  have  been  on  the 
warpath  that  no  man  can  describe  their  actual  war  customs  except  from 
the  dramatic  (•eremonial  of  their  dances  or  from  the  stories  told  him  by 
the  "  old  men."  The  following  from  an  eyewitness  will  therefore  be  of 
interest:  "Before  the  Pueblos  rciiched  the  heights  they  were  ordered  to 
scale  they  halted  on  the  way  to  receive  from  their  chiefs  some  medicine 
from  the  medicine  bags  which  each  of  them  carried  about  his  person. 
This  they  rubbed  upon  their  heart,  as  they  said,  to  make  it  big  and 
brave,  and  they  also  rubbed  it  upon  o£her  parts  of  their  bodies  and 
upon  their  rifles  for  the  same  pur^wse."  * 

The  constant  use  of  kunque  by  the  different  Puebk)  tribes  has  been 
noticed  from  the  first  days  of  Kuropean  contact.  In  the  relation  of 
Don  Antonio  de  Espejo  (1583)  we  are  told  that  upon  the  approach  of 
the  Spaniards  to  the  town  of  Zaguato,  lying  28  leagues  we-st  of  Zuni, 
"  a  great  multitude  of  Indians  came  forth  to  meete  them,  and  among  the 
rest  their  Caciques,  with  so  great  demonstration  of  joy  and  gladnes, 

I  Kanqiic  has  added  to  the  commeal  the  meal  of  two  varieties  of  com,  blue  aud  yellow,  a  small  quantity 
of  pulverized  sea  shells,  and  some  sand,  and  when  possible  a  fragment  of  the  blue  stone  trailed  "  ohalohi- 
huitl."  In  grinding;  the  meal  on  the  metates  the  squaws  are  stimulateil  by  the  medioine-men  who 
keep  up  a  constant  singing  and  drumming. 

'Simpson,  Expedition  to  the  Nav%)o  Country,  in  Senate  Doo.  64,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  sess..  1840-*50,  p.  9&- 
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thill  they  i!ii8t  iiiucli  nioale  of  Mam  upon  the  gronud  for  the  horses  to 
tread  iipou," ' 

I  .lEQ  under  the  imi)^^^^!!  that  the  riiiiiH  of  tbJa  village  are  thoHe  near 
the  ranch  of  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Keam,  at  Keara's  Oaayon,  Arizoua,  ctilled 
by  the  Navjyo  "  Talla-hogandi,"  meaning  "  singing  house,"  in  reference 
to  the  Spanish  mission  which  formerly  existed  there.  This  village  is, 
as  I  hare  hitherto  shown,  the  rnin  of  the  early  pnoblo  of  AwAtnbi. 

Ill  his  poem  dcsrriptivo  of  the  eoiiqnest  of  New  Mexico,  entitled 
"Niipva  Mejiro,"  Alcala  <Ie  Ileiiares,  1610,  Villagiii  uses  the  following 
language:* 

I'axHiiiiilo  i^  MolioyH.  Sihola,  y  Zuni, 

Pur  FuliLH  nobIe»  tierra«  descnbriuios, 

Una  t^Tun  troiia  dc  Indios  que  veiiia, 

Con  L-nntidaillitkriiiu  iiue  espurcUn, 

fiobm  la  gente  toUa  muir  apriewtft, 

Y  eutTUDiIo  asai  en  los  poGbliis  Imi  mngeres 

EherOD  en  arrojanioi  tAQta  dt^lla, 

Que  diiiiiMt  en  tomarliw  los  ciistalea, 

De  cJoiiile  resuIKi  Uiuvx  cim  nllas, 

[Fnas  I'linieHtjiIundM  bieu  renidnit. 

It  is  gratifjang  to  observe  that  thti  Spauisli  writer  in  the  remote  wildit 
of  America  strack  upon  an  itni>ortBiitRic,t  in  ethnology:  that  the  throw- 
ing of  "hariiia"  or  tionr  by  the  people  of  Tusayan  (Mohoge  or  Moqui), 
Cibola,  and  Ziitii  (observe  the  odd  separation  of  "  Zibola"  from  either 
Moqui  or  Zuni)  was  identical  with  the  "  earuestoleiidas"  of  Spaiu,  in 
whieh,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  wom.en  and  girls  cover  all  the  men  they 
meet  with  Hour.  The  men  are  not  at  all  backward  in  returning  the 
compliment,  aud  the  streets  are  at  times  filled  with  the  tarinaceons  dost. 

"Harina  de  maiz  azul"  is  used  by  Mexicans  in  their  religious  cere-  ' 
monies,  especially  those  connected  with  the  water  deities.^  The  Pe- 
ruvians, when  they  bathed  and  sacrificed  to  eure  themselves  of  sickness, 
"  nntaiulose  priniero  con  Hariua  de  Maiz,  i  con  otras  cosas,  con  niuchas, 
i  diverijas  ceremoiiiiis,  i  lo  niisiuo  hiuienen  losBanos."^  Thekiinqueof 
the  Peruvians  v»Ty  i-losely  i-esenibled  that  of  the  Zuni.  We  read  that 
it  was  a  coiii)>ound  of  different-colored  maize  ground  up  with  sea  shells.* 
The  Peruvians  had  a  Priapic  idol  called  Ilua-cauqni,  of  which  we 
read:  "On  offi-eAcette  idole  une  corbcille  orn6e  de  phiines  de  diverses 
conleuis  ct  leiiiplie  d'herbes  odorif6n»iiteM;  on  y  met  aussi  de  lAfarine 
de  ma'is  que  run  ri-noiivelle  tons  les  mois,  et  les  femmes  se  laveiit  la 
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figure  avec  eelle  que  Von  ote,  en  a<;<'><)inpa^uaut  eette  ablution  tie  plu- 
sieurs  c^r^monies  8ui)er8titieuse8." ' 

The  tribes  seen  on  the  Rio  Colorado  in  1540  bv  Alarcon  "  carrv  also 
certaine.  little  long  bagges  about  an  hand  broiule  tyed  to  their  left  arme, 
which  serve  them  also  instead  of  brasers  for  their  bowes,  full  of  the 
powder  of  a  certaine  herbe,  whereof  they  make  a  certaine  beverage.* 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  this  powder  was,  unless  hoddentin.  The 
Indians  came  down  to  receive  the  son  of  the  sun,  as  Alarcon  led  them  to 
believe  him  to  be,  in  full  gala  attire,  aiul  no  doubt  negle<;ted  nothing 
that  would  add  to  their  safety. 

"  lis  mirent  dans  leur  bouche  du  mais  et  d'autres  semences,  et  les 
lancerent  vers  moi  en  disant  que  (r'etait  la  mani^re  dont  ils  faisaient  les 
sacrifices  au  soleil."^ 

Kohl  speaks  of  seeing  inside  the  medicine  wigwam,  during  the  great 
medicine  ceremonies  of  the  Ojibwa,  "a  snow-whit^  powder."*  In  an 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman  before  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Washington,  D.  C,  May  2,  1888,  upon  the  symbolism  of  the 
Mide',  Jes'sakkid,  and  Wabeno  of  the  Ojibwa  of  Minnesota,  he  stated 
in  reply  to  a  (luestion  from  me  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  of 
the  "snow-white  powder"  alluded  to  by  Kohl   in  Kitchi-gami. ^ 

In  Yucatan,  when  <*.hildren  were  baptized,  one  of  the  ceremonies 
was  that  the  chac,  or  i)riest  in  charge,  should  give  the  youngster  a 
pinch  of  corn  meal,  which  the  boy  threw  in  the  fire.  These  chacs  were 
priests  of  the  god  who  i^resided  over  baptism  and  over  hunting.* 

At  the  coronation  of  their  kings  the  Aztecs  had  a  sacred  unction, 
and  a  holy  water,  drawn  from  a  sacred  spring,  and  "about  his  neck  is 
tied  a  small  gourd,  containing  a  certain  powder,  which  is  esteemed  a 
strong  preservative  against  disease,  sorcery,  and  treason." ' 

"At  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  narrow  defiles  of  the  Cordilleras 
.  .  .  a  large  mass  of  rock  with  small  cavities  upon  its  surface,  into 
which  the  Indians,  when  about  to  enter  the  pass,  generally  deposit  a 
few  glass  beads,  a  handful  of  meal,  or  some  other  propitiatory  offering  to 
the  *  genius'  supposed  to  preside  over  the  si)ot  and  rule  the  storm." 

Again,  "on  receiving  a  plate  of  broth,  an  Indian,  before  eating,  spills 
a  little  upon  the  ground ;  he  scatters  broad(»ast  a  few  pinches  of  the 
meal  that  is  given  him,  and  pours  out  a  libation  before  raising  the 
wine  cup  to  his  lips,  as  acts  of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  he 
receives."* 

When  Capt.  John  Smith  was  captured  by  the  Pamunkey  tribe  of  Vir- 

*  Moiitcsinus,  pp.  161,  16*2,  in  Teniaux-ConipauH,  v«»l.  17.  M^moires  Bur  rancieii  Perou. 
*R«?lati«»u  of  the  voyag«»  of  Don  Fernando  Alarcon,  in  Haklnyt  Voyages,  vol.  :i,  p.  508. 
•Alarcon  in  Temanx-Compans,  Voy..  vol.  9.  p.  330,     Se«*  also  in  Hakluyt  VoyagCH,  vol.  3,  i».  510. 

*  Kit<'hi-^ami.  London,  1860,  p.  51. 

*See  also  on  the  sulgect  AcoHta,  Hiat.  Naturelle  deH  Inden,  lib.  5,  cap.  1!>,  ]>.  2-11. 
*Lauda,  CoHaH  de  Yucatan,  Parin,  1864,  pa^re  148. 

'Baucroft,  Native  Raoea,  vol.  2.  p.  145.    See  alfto  Clavigero,  Hist,  of  Mexico,  Philadelphia,  1817,  vol. 
2,  p.  128. 

*  Smith,  Arancanians,  1855,  pp.  274-275. 
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giuia  iu  1607  lie  was  tnkeu  to  "  »  loug  bou^e,"  where,  on  tlie  moniiDg  fol- 
lowing "  a  gifiit  grim  fellow  "  t:»nw  skipping  in,  *•  all  painted  over  with 
coale.  mingled  with  oylo.  With  most  Ktrange  gestures  and  patniious  lie 
began  liis  invocation,  and  oiivironed  the  ilre  with  a  oirolo  of  niealc" 
This  priest  was  followed  by  sis  others,  who  "  with  their  rattles  began 
a  Bong,  which  ended,  the  chiefe  priest  layd  dowijo  H\'e  wheat  cornefi." 
This  ceremony  was  apparently  contiiined  during  the  day  and  repeated 
on  the  following  two  days. '  (Japt.  Smith's  reception  by  the  medicine- 
men of  the  Virginians  ia  desi'ribed  by  Picart.*  These  medicinemen  are 
called  ''prCtres,"  and  we  are  informed  that  they  sang  "des  chants 
magiqnes,"  The  grains  of  wheat  ("Ki-ains  de  hl^")  were  "raugoz  cinq 
i  cinq."" 

Gomara  tells  us  that  iu  the  religious  festivals  of  Nicaragua  tliere 
were  used  certain  "taleguillas  con  polvos,"  but  he  does  not  tell  what 
these  -'polvos"  were;  he  only  says  that  when  the  priests  sacrifice  them- 
selves they  cured  the  wounds,  "  cnran  las  heridas  con  polvo  de  herbas 
6  carlwn." " 

While  the  Barou  de  Graffenreid  was  a  prisoner  in  the  handii  of  the 
Tuscai'ora,  on  the  Neuse  Biver,  in  1711,  the  conjurer  oi'  high  priest 
("thepriestw  are  generally  magicians  and  even  conjure  up  the  devil'') 
"made  two  white  i-ounds,  whether  of  flour  or  wbit«  sand,  I  do  n<it 
know,  just  in  front  of  u-*."  * 

Lafltau  says  of  one  of  the  medicine  women  of  America  :  "  Elle  com- 
men^a  d'altoifl  par  pn^parer  un  espace  de  terrain  qu'elle  n(!-toya  bieti  & 
qn'ellecouvritdcfarinc,  ondecendre  tr^s-bienblutt<-e(_jenc  mestmviens 
pas  exaotemeut  laqueUe  des  deux)."' 

In  a  description  of  the  ceremonial  cx>nnected  with  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  oat-amenia  in  a  Navajo  squaw,  there  is  no  reliereuce  tn  a  DM 
of  an^'thinglike  hoddenhn,  unless  it  may  be  the  corn  which  was  ground 
into  meal  for  a  grand  feast,  presided  over  by  a  mediciue  man. ' 

When  a  woman  ia  grinding  com  or  cooking,  and  frequently  when 
any  of  the  Na\  ujo.  male  or  female,  are  eating,  ;i  handful  of  corn  meal  ia 
put  iu  the  tire  as  an  uttering  (to  tlie  sun),' 

The  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  are  described  ius  ottering  sacrifices  of  food 
to  their  idols.  "  IjOs  Indies  del  Sorte  tienan  multitud  de  Idolos,  eii 
pequcnos  Adoratorios,  donde  los  poneu  de  coiner.'' " 

Maii.  Backus,  U.  S.  Army,  describes  eertain  ceremonies  which  he  saw 
perforraetl  by  the  Navajo  at  a  sacred  spring  near  Fiu't  Defiance,  Ari- 
zona, wliicli  seems  to  have  once  been  a  geyser; 
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I  once  visited  it  with  three  other  jiersons  aud  an  Indian  doctor,  who  carried  with 
him  five  small  bags^  each  containing  8omo  vegetable  or  mineral  Hnbstanoe,  all  differing 
in  color.  At  the  spring  each  bag  was  opened  and  a  small  qnantity  of  itfl  contents  was 
put  into  the  right  hand  of  each  person  ])rcsent.  Eacli  visitor,  in  succession,  was  then 
required  to  kneel  down  by  the  spring  side,  to  place  his  closed  hand  in  the  water  up 
to  his  elbow,  and  after  a  brief  interval  to  open  his  hand  and  let  fail  its  contents 
into  the  spring.  The  hand  was  then  slowly  withdrawn  and  each  one  was  then  per- 
mitted to  drink  and  retire.  > 

Columbus  in  his  fourth  voyage  touched  the  mainland,  going  down 
near  Brazil.    He  says: 

In  Cariay  and  the  neighboring  country  there  are  great  enchanters  of  a  very  fearful 
character.  They  would  have  given  the  world  to  prevent  my  remaining  there  an  hour. 
When  I  arrived  they  sent  me  immediately  two  girls  very  showily  dressed;  tbe  eld- 
est could  not  be  more  than  eleven  years  of  age  and  the  other  seven,  and  both  exhib- 
ited so  nnich  immodesty  tbat  more  could  not  be  expected  from  public  women.  They 
carried  concealed  about  them  a  magic  j^owder.  '• 

The  expedition  of  La  Sjille  noticed,  among  the  Indians  ou  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Nat<*hez,  and  others,  **todos  los  dias,  que  se  detuvieren  en  aquel 
Pueblo,  ponia  la  Cacica,  encima  de  la  Sepultura  de  Marie  [i.  e.,  a  French- 
man who  had  been  drowned),  una  Cestilla  Uena  de  Espigas  de  Maiz, 
tostado."  ^ 

"He  showed  me,  as  a  special  favor,  that  which  give  him  his  power — 
a  bag  with  some  reddish  powder  in  it.  He  allowed  me  to  handle  it  and 
smell  this  mysterious  stuff,  and  pointed  out  two  little  dolls  or  images, 
which,  he  said,  gave  him  authority  over  the  souls  of  others;  it  was  for 
their  support  that  flour  and  water  were  placed  in  small  birch-rind 
saucers  in  front.''  * 

On  page  286,  narrative  of  the  Jeannette  Arctic  expedition,  Dr.  New- 
comb  says :  "  One  day,  soon  after  New  Year's,  I  was  out  walking  with  one 
of  the  Indians.  Noticing  the  new  moon,  he  stopped,  faced  it,  and, 
blowing  out  his  breath,  he  spoke  to  it,  invoking  success  in  hunting.  The 
moon,  he  said,  was  'Tyunne,'  or  ruler  of  deers,  bears,  seals,  and  walrus.'' 
The  ceremony  herein  described  I  have  no  doubt  was  analogous  in 
every  respect  to  hoddentin-throwing.  As  the  Indians  mentioned  were 
undoubtedly  Tinneh,  my  surmise  seems  all  the  more  reasonable.  ^ 

Tann(»r  relates  that  among  the  Ojibwa  the  two  best  hunters  of  the 
band  had  *'each  a  little  leather  sack  of  medicine,  consisting  of  certain 
roots  pounded  fine  and  mixed  with  red  paint,  to  be  applied  to  the  little 
images  or  figures  of  the  animals  we  wish  to  kill."  ^ 

"  In  the  parish  of  Walsingham,  in  Surrey,  there  is  or  was  a  custom 
which  seems  to  refer  to  the  rites  performed  in  honor  of  Pomona.  Early 
in  the  spring  the  boys  go  round  to  the  several  orchards  in  the  parish 


•  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vol.  4,  p.  213. 

*  ColmnbuA  Letters,  in  Hakluyt  Sot*.  Works.  I^onclon,  1847,  vol  2,  p.  192. 
^  Barcia,  Eusayo  Cnmolo^co,  p.  279. 

*  The  niiMiicine-inen  of  the  Swampy  Crcos,  as  described  in  Bishop  of  Rup<;rt"H  Land'n  works,  qnotrd 
by  Henry  Yonle  Hind,  Canadian  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  1,  p.  113. 

»  Personal  notes.  November  22,  1885.  at  Baker's  ranch,  sammit  of  the  .Sierra  Ancha.  Arizona. 

•  Tanner's  Narrative,  p.  174. 
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iind  whip  the  upple  trwa.  ,  .  .  Tin:  j.'ood  woman  jjivtw  them 
8ouie  meiil."' 

Amoni;  the  ruxticB  of  Great  Britain  down  to  a  very  recent  jieriod 
there  were  in  um  L-ertain  "love  iKiwrlers,"  the  rompositiou  of  whi<-h  is 
not  known,  a  utaaU  ijnantity  of  whieh  had  U^  Iw  («prinkl»l  upon  ihe 
fotwi  of  the  one  beloved.' 

Attached  to  the  iieeklaee  of  buunm  fingers  before  deaeribixl,  cap 
tnre<1  tVom  <nie  of  the  ehief  medieine-men  of  the  Cheyeuue  Indians,  is  a 
bag  contHuiing  a  jiowder  very  cloudy  resemhliiig  hoddentin,  if  not  hiMl- 
dentin  itself, 

il  i«  BBid  that  the  AalntU  modu  sacdllce  to  the  sculps  of  their  ene- 
mieM,  an  did  the  /nnl  ax  late  a»  18SI.  "Ofre(t^u  &  las  calnveran  pinole 
molido  y  de  otras  eosiM  oomestibles," ' 

Porrot  says  the  Indiaus  of  (Canada  had  large  medieuie  ba^s,  wliich 
he  rails  ^'pindikossan.'^  which,  among  other  tilings,  contained  "des 
rneiuea  on  den  ixradret*  pour  leiir  mervir  de  inMecines."  * 

In  an  article  on  the  myth  of  M»uibo)iho,  by  Squier,  in  American  Hia- 
lorieal  Magaxiue  Ileview,  lliW,  muy  be  fonud  an  aecouut  of  the  adven- 
turen  of  two  young  heroes,  one  of  whom  ia  transferred  to  the  li?t  of 
goils.  He  eommisstoncd  Lis  eomrade  to  bring  him  otFeriiigs  of  a  white 
wolf.  It  iiolevat.  some  pounded  maixe,  and  eaglen*  tailn. 

Laplanders  sprinkle  cow  and  eulf  with  flour,  '■ 

Oanieron  met  an  old  chief  on  theshoresof  Lake  Tanganyika,  of  whom 
be  says:  "His  forehead  and  hair  were  daubed  with  vermilion,  yellow, 
and  white  jKtwder,  Ihe  pollen  of  flowerB."  ' 

III  the  incimtutions  made  by  the  me<Uoine-men  of  jVfric^t,  near  the 
Iteiul  of  the  Congo,  to  preserve  liis  expedition  from  fii-e,  Camerun  saw 
tlie  sacrillee  of  a  goat  and  a  heu,  and  among  other  features  a  use  of 
jmwdered  bark  closely  riM<embliug  hoddentin:  "SiTaping  the  bark  off 
the  roots  and  sticks,  they  placed  it  in  the  wooden  Im>wI  and  reduced  it 
to  powder."  The  head  medicine  man  s(K>n  after  '-took  u[i  a  handful  of 
the  imwdei-ed  bark  iuid  blew  some  toward  the  sun  and  the  remainder 
in  the  opi>osilc  dinclion."  " 

The  maf<:ic  |H>wder,  i-nllcd  "ugauga,"  uwd  as  the  great  weajjon  of 
divination  of  the  injranga.  or  medicine-men  of  some  of  the  African  tribes. 
as  iiu'utioned  liy  Siveko-^must  be  identical  with  the  powder  spoken  of  by 
Ciinicroii. 

Nfjir  the  villagi-  of  Kainka.  Cameron  was  traveling  with  a  caravan 
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in  which  the  principal  man  was  a  half-breed  Portuguese  named  Alvez. 
"On  Alvez  making  his  entry  lie  was  mobbed  by  women,  who  shrieked 
and  yelled  in  honor  of  the  event  and  pelted  him  with  flour."  This  was 
Alvez's  own  home  and  all  this  was  a  sign  of  welcome.' 

Speke  describes  a  young  chief  wearing  on  his  forehead  "antelope 
horns,  stuffed  with  magic  powder  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye."^ 

After  describing  an  idol,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  in  a  small  temple  on 
the. Lower  Congo,  Stanley  says :  " The  people  appear  to  have  considera- 
ble faith  in  a  whitewash  of  ca^ssava  meal,  \iith  which  they  had  sprinkled 
the  fences,  i)Osts,  and  lintels  of  doors.'' ^ 

"According  to  Consul  Hutchinson  (in  his  interesting  work  'Impres- 
sions of  Western  Afinca'),  the  Botikaimon  [a  medicine-man],  previous  to 
the  ceremony  of  coronation,  retires  into  a  deep  caveni,  and  there,  through 
the  intermediary  of  a  'rukaruka'  (snake  demon),  consult:^  the  demon 
Maon.  He  brings  back  to  the  king  the  message  he  receives,  si)rinkles 
him  with  a  yellow  i>owder  called  '  tsheoka,'  and  i)uts  upon  his  head  the 
hat  his  father  wore."*  In  a  note,  it  is  stated  that:  "Tsheoka  is  a  vege- 
table product:  obtained,  ac'cording  to  Hutchinson,  by  collecting  a  creamy 
coat  that  is  found  on  the  waters  at  the  mouth  of  some  small  rivers, 
evaporating  the  water,  and  forming  a  chalky  mass  of  the  residue."* 
Schultze  says^  that  the  Congo  negroes  "appease  the  hurricane"  by 
"casing  meal  into  the  air." 

The  voudoo  (ceremonies  of  the  negroes  of  New  Orleans,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  transplanted  from  Africa,  include  a  sprinkling  of  the 
congregation  with  a  meal  which  has  been  blessed  by  the  head  medicine- 
man or  conjurer. 

At  the  feast  of  Iluli,  at  the  vernal  equinox  (our  April  fool's  day),  the 
Hindu  throw  a  purple  powder  (abir)  u])on  each  other  with  much  sport- 
ive pleasantry.  A  writer  in  "  Asiatick  Kesearches  "'  says  they  have  the 
idea  of  representing  the  return  of  spring,  which  the  Romans  called 
"purple." 

During  the  month  of  Phalgoonu,  there  is  a  festival  in  honor  of  Krishna, 
when  the  "Hindus  spend  the  night  in  singing  and  dancing  and  wander- 
ing about  the  streets  besmeared  with  the  dolu  (a  red)  powder,  in  the 
daytime  caiTying  a  quantity  of  the  same  powder  about  with  them, 
which,  with  much  noise  and  rejoicing,  they  throw  over  the  different 
passengers  they  may  meet  in  their  rambles.  Music,  dancing,  fireworks, 
singing,  and  many  obscenities  take  place  on  this  occasion."^ 

On  pages  434-435  of  my  work,  "  Scatalogic  Rites  of  all  Nations,"  are 
to  be  found  extracts  from  various  authorities  in  regard  to  the  Hindu 


*  Cameron,  Acrons  Africa,  London,  1877,  vol.  2,  p.2()l. 

*  Source  of  the  Nile,  London,  1883,  pp.  130,  250. 
'  Dark  i/ontinent,  vol.  2,  p.  260. 

*  Schultxe,  Fetichiam,  New  York,  1885,  p.  63. 

*  n>id.,  footnote,  pa^  53. 

*  rbid.,  p.  67. 

'  Asiatick  Researohea,  Caloatta,  1805,  vol.  8,  p.  78. 

"  Coleman,  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  London,  18:i2,  p.  44. 
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ftrHxiiiinoliorflnlica,  inwliicli  IbifislHteiupntoc-ciirf):  "Tntopiiiof  men 
and  woinvii,  wwutluHl  with  flowfiiw  anrl  <lnink  with  bang,  crowd  the 
Hlriwts,  cjiiTyiiig  itiwks  fiill  of  Img^bt-nMl  vi*gvt*ibl«  powiler.  Willi  this 
tliey  aHfuiil  tbe  ]MiK«(.-rsby,  t^veriiig  tbum  witb  clouds  of  dust,  wliich 
Hooii  dyea  their  clotbeH  a  atartlitig  »)lur." 

"■  K«d  powder  (gul^l )  is  a  sigu  of  it  Imd  deaign  t>r  aa  adulterous  i^bar- 
a(!t«r.  Dnring  the  Holi  bolitlaya,  the  MahArdj  thniws  gitl&l  on  the 
brtuwtM  of  frmalti  and  iiiiUc  devolw:i«."'' 

"  III  India,  the  devotees  tbi-ow  red  p*jwder  on  oiip  atiutlier  iit  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Huli,  or  vurual  equiuox.  This  red  jMiwder,  the  Hindoos 
say,  is  the  imitation  of  the  pollen  of  plants,  the  priu<-ip]u  of  fructifica- 
tion, the  flower  of  tbe  plant."' 

The  women  of  the  Kant  Indien  (Brahmins),  on  the  18th  of  January, 
ce1ebrat«  a  fea«t  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Parvati :  "  Leur  but  e»*t  d'ot)- 
tenir  nne  longue  vie  i>onr  lears  maris,  &  qu'ellea  ne  devienuent  jamais 
veuves.  EUee  fuut  une  Image  deParvati  avec  de  la  fariuc  de  ri»  &  du 
grain  rouge  i|n'elles  y  nielent ;  elles  I'omeut  d'habita  &  de  tieurs  &  apri's 
I'avoir  aiuai  servie  pendant  neuf  jours,  ellee  la  portent  le  di^i^me  dans 
nn  I'alenquiu  bors  de  la  Ville.  ITnefouledefemmesmari^eslasuivent, 
ou  h>  Jette  ensuite  dans  nn  des  ^t^iigs  eacrez,  oil  ou  la  laissc,  &  chacuiie 
s'en  retoume  cheKelle.'" 

Spealciu^  of  the  metbotls  iu  use  among  Ihe  Lamas  for  curing  di^eam;, 
lUiW  James  Oilmour  says :  "Throwing  about  small  pinches  of  millet  seed 
is  a  usual  part  of  such  a  service."* 

Dr.  W.  W.  Bockhill  describe*!  to  me  a  Tibetan  festival,  which  in- 
cludes a  procession  of  the  Goii  of  Merey,  in  which  imK-essioti  there  arc 
inaHktid  priests,  holding  blat-ksnake  whips  in  their  hands,  aud  carrying 
bags  of  flour  which  they  throw  u]>ou  the  [teople. 

Tbe  use  of  these  sacred  powdtTii  during  sii  many  different  religious 
festivals  and  ceremonies  would  seem  to  resembh'  closely  that  nia4le  by 
the  Apache  of  bo<ldentin  and  the  employment  of  kunque  by  the  Zurii 
and  otliers;  and  from  Asia  it  woubl  seem  that  practices  very  similar 
in  diameter  found  their  way  Into  Europe.  Of  the  Spanish  witches  it 
is  related: 

Wbpii  lliey  ciiterecl  [)eo]ile's  houBON  tLry  threw  a  pon'tlerontLe  fates  of  the  inmates, 
whii  wen-  thrown  thereby  Into  »<>  doe))  n  alnmbi-r  thfit  uotbtD^  coiilil  wake  them,  unlil 

thi'  witc'licH  were  t:<>tie Kiiiiit'tiiueH   th«y  tUrciv  tli<:He   puwders  od  the 

fruits  of  tlic  Ib'lil  aiirl  ]ir(iilui'<Hl  bail  ubidi  ilfHtroyvA  Ulnii.  Oil  thetw  uccasiouB  the 
'l.'iiioii  iic<'uiti|>aiib'il  tlii'iii  ill  Ibe  form  <if  a  hus)ian<liiiHii.  and  when  they  threw  the 
powdcix  tbrVBiiiii: 

■'Polvos,  polvoB, 
I'icrda  se  t.ailn, 
Qneileii  Ion  uncatmH, 

V  uliraseuBe  otriis."" 
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Higgina  says:  ''Tlie  flour  of  wheat  was  the  sacrifice  oftered  to  the 
.\prj<;  or  Ceres  in  the  Enx^pttTTta.^  ^ 

What  rehition  these  powders  have  liad  to  the  "cariiestolendas^  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  already  alluded  to,  and  the  throwing  of 
^'confetti"  by  the  Italians,  which  is  a  nioditication,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.    Some  relation  would  appear  to  be  suggested. 

USE  OF  POLLEN  BY   THE  ISRAELITES  AND  EGYPTIANS. 

There  are  some  suggestions  of  a  former  use  of  pollen  among  the 
Israelites  and  Eg^^tians. 

Manna,  which  we  are  assured  was  at  one  time  a  source  of  food  to 
the  Hebrews,  was  afterward  retained  as  an  offering  in  the  temples. 
Forlong,  however,  denies  that  it  ever  could  have  entered  into  general 
consumption.    He  says: 

Manna,  as  food,  is  an  absurdity,  bnt  we  have  the  well-known  produce  of  the  desert 

oak   or  ash — Fraxiuus An   ouier  of  this  was  precious,  and  in  this 

quantity,  at  the  spring  season,  not  difficult  to  get;  it  was  a  specially  fit  tribute  to 
be  **laid  up"  before  any  PhaUic  Jah,  as  it  was  the  poUen  of  the  tree  of  Jove  and  of 
Life,  and  in  this  sense  the  tribe  lived  spiritually  on  such  ''spiritual  manua"  as  this 
go<l  supplied  or  was  supplied  with.- 

The  detestation  in  which  the  bean  was  held  by  the  liigh-caste  people 
of  Egypt  does  not  demonstrate  that  the  bean  was  not  an  article  of  food 
to  a  large  i)art  of  the  population,  any  more  than  the  equal  detestation 
of  the  occupation  of  swineherd  would  prove  that  none  of  the  poor 
made  use  of  swine's  flesh.  The  i)riesthood  of  Egypt  were  evidently 
exerting  themselves  to  stamp  (mt  the  use  of  a  food  once  very  common 
among  their  people,  and  to  supersede  it  with  wheat  or  some  other 
cereal.  They  held  a  man  accursed  who  in  passing  through  a  field 
planted  with  beans  had  his  clothing  soiled  with  their  pollen.  Speke 
must  have  encountered  a  survival  of  this  idea  when  he  observed  in 
equatorial  Africa,  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  among  people  whose 
features  proclaimed  their  Abyssinian  origin,  the  very  same  aversion. 
He  wa.s  unable  to  buy  food,  simply  because  he  and  some  of  his  followers 
had  eaten  *'the  bean  called  maharagCid."  Such  a  man,  the  natives 
believed,  ''  if  he  tasted  the  products  of  their  cows,  would  destroy  their 
cattle.'' 3 

One  other  point  should  be  dwelt  upon  in  describing  the  kunque  of 
the  Zuui,  Tusayan,  and  other  Pueblos.  It  is  placed  upon  one  of  the 
sacred  flat  baskets  and  pacfked  down  in  such  a  manner  that  it  takes 
the  form  of  one  of  the  old-fashioned  elongated  cylindro-conical  cheeses. 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  by  something  more  than  a  coincidence  this 
form  was  adhered  to  by  the  peoples  farther  to  the  south  when  they  ar- 
ranged their  sacred  meal  ux)on  baskets. 

At  the  festival  of  the  god  Teutleco  the  Aztecs  made  "de  harina  de 

'  Anacalypsis,  vol.  2,  p.  244. 

"RiveTB  of  Life,  vol.  1,  p.  161. 

*  Source  of  the  Nile,  London,  1863,  pp.  205,  208. 
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maiz  nn  mnnterilln  muy  tupido  tie  la  forma  di-  uu  niieso,"'  This  cloaoly 
resembles  the  coni  meul  heaps  seen  at  tLe  auake  iluiice  nf  the  TuBaynn. 

The  Zuui,  in  preparing  kuiiqiio  or  sacred  meat  for  their  religioiiit 
festivaJs,  invarialily  made  it  in  the  form  of  a  pymiuid  resting  upon  one 
of  their  flat  baskets.  It  then  bora  a  sti-iking  resemblance  to  the  pjTa- 
mids  or  phalli  which  the  Egyptians  ofifered  to  their  deities,  and  wliicli 
Forlong  thinkN  must  have  l>een  ''just  such  Liiigliuni-Iike  sweet-breiul 
as  we  still  see  in  ludiaii  Sivaio  temples."*  Again,  "  the  orthodox  Tlis- 
lop,  in  his  Two  Babylons,  tells  us  that  'bouns,'  buns,  or  bread  offered 
to  the  gods  from  the  most  ancient  times  weiv  similar  to  our  '  hotcroaa' 
buns  of  Oood  Friday,  that  .  .  .  the  bans  known  by  that  identical 
name  were  used  in  the  worship  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  godde.-ss 
Easter  ( Ishtar  or  Astarti)  as  early  as  the  days  of  Kckrops,  the  Ibuiider 
of  Athens,  ISOO  years  B.  C." ' 

Forlong*  qnofi's  Capt.  Wilford  in  Asiatick  Kesearrhes,  vol,  8,  p.  .'M>5,  as 
follows : 

Whim  the  jicople  of  Bftocnse  wero  Hatriflcing  to  goildesseit,  they  offereil  oaki'a 
uaUi-(l  mulloi,  shHped  like  the  female  tirgau ;  aud  Dulari)  t«Uu  iih  that  the  mala  organ 
wus  xiinilarlj  syuilioliaed  in  pyrsmidat  cahm  at  EaHtvir  by  the  jiiuas  ChriHtiaaa  of 
^intogiic,  near  Rochellu,  and  handed  aboot  tmm  hnmw  to  house;  that  evau  iu  his 
day  the  ftwtival  of  Palm  Saadny  was  railed  LaFfIr  rfrH  /'tnnF«,  showing  that  thin  f?l« 
wns  hold  to  b«  ou  aecouut  of  botli  organSj  although,  of  i-oursf,  jiriuripally  becanso 
thii  day  wua  saerc'd  to  thp  palm,  thi"  aueieut  tri'e  Phallus.     .  Wr  may  believe 

that  the  iTowisb  oukiw  and  abow  brend  were  alHo  emblems tii'. 

Mr,  Frauk  K.  Cusliiug  iuforius  me  that  there  is  an  annual  feast  among 
the  Zuni  in  which  are  to  be  seen  cakes  answering  essentially  to  the 
preceding  descrijition. 

HOnDENTlN   A   PREHISTOttlC  POOU. 


The  [K^mliar  manner  iu  which  the  mt^ictue-men  iif  the  Apache  use  the 
hoddentin  (tUuti8.byputting  a  innchnpim  their  own  tongues);  the  fact 
that  men  and  woirien  make  n.scdf  it  in  the  siinie  way,  as  a  restorative  when 
exliausted;  its  aiiiiciii'atice  in  myth  in  connection  with  Assanntlije.  the 
g<HhlcHs  wliii  .snp])lic(l  llic  Ajmclie  and  Naviijo  with  so  miiiiy  material 
bem'fits,  all  combine  to  awaken  the  suspicion  that  in  hoihlentin  we 
have  stumbled  upon  a  prehistoric  food  now  rcso'vi'd  for  sacrilicial  jiur- 
I»osfs  only.  That  tlie  underlying  idea  of  siicritice  is  a  tbo<l  oft'cred  to 
.sonif  god  is  ii  proposition  in  wliicli  Herbert  Spencer  and  W.  l{t>liert.-«m 
Smith  coiicni'.  hi  my  opinion,  this  delinition  is  incomplete;  a  perfect 
sacrifice  is  thai  in  which  a  prMnloriv  food  is  ofl'ci'cil  to  a  god,  and, 
altlnnigh  in  the  faiiLily  obhitions  of  everyday  lite  wc  meet  with  the 
food  of  the  present  generation,  it  would  not  be  diflicnlt  to  show  that 
whci'e  the  whole  coinuuiiiity  unites  in  a  functioiL  of  exceptional  impor- 
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tance  the  propitiation  of  the  deities  will  be  effected  by  foods  whose  use 
has  long  since  faded  away  from  the  memory  of  the  laity. 

The  sacred  feast  of  stewed  pui)py  and  wild  turnips  forms  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  sun  dance  of  the  Sioux,  and  had  its  x)arallel  in  a  colla- 
tion of  boiled  puppy  (catullus),  of  whicJi  the  highest  civic  and  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries  of  pagan  Rome  partook  at  stated  intervals. 

The  reversion  of  the  Apache  to  the  food  of  his  ancestors — the  hod- 
dentin — as  a  religious  offering  has  its  analogue  in  the  unleavened  bread 
and  other  obsolete  farinaceous  products  which  the  cjeremonial  of  more 
enlightened  races  has  preserved  from  oblivion.  Careful  consideration 
of  the  narrative  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  sustains  this  conclusion.  In  the 
western  portion  of  his  wanderings  we  learn  that  for  from  thirty  to  forty 
days  he  and  his  comrades  passed  through  tribes  which  for  one-third 
of  the  year  had  to  live  on  "the  powder  of  straw"  (on  the  powder  of 
bledos),  and  that  afterwards  the  Spaniards  came  among  people  who 
raised  com.  At  that  time,  Viica,  whether  we  believe  that  he  ascended 
the  Rio  Concho  or  kept  on  up  the  Rio  Grande,  was  in  a  region  where 
he  would  certainly  have  encountered  the  ancestors  of  our  Apache  tribe 
and  their  brothers  the  Nav^ajo.  The  following  is  Herrera's  iiccount  of 
that  part  of  Va<;a's  wanderings:  ''Padeciendo  muclia  hambre  en 
treinta  i  quatro  Jornadas,  i)asando  por  una  Gente  (^ue  la  tercera  parte 
del  Alio  comen  polvos  de  paja,  i  los  huvieron  de  comer,  por  haver  llegado 
en  tal  ocasion."' 

This  powder  (polvo)  of  paja  or  grass  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  be 
grass  seeds ;  but  why  not  say  "  flour,"  as  on  other  occasions  t  The  phrase 
is  an  obscure  one,  but  not  more  obscure  tlian  the  description  of  the 
whole  journey.  In  the  earlier  writings  of  the  Spaniards  there  is  am- 
biguity because  the  new  arrivals  endeavored  to  apply  the  names  of  their 
own  plants  and  animals  to  all  that  they  saw  in  the  western  continent. 
Neither  Castaneda  nor  Cabeza  de  Vaca  makes  mention  of  hod- 
dentin,  but  Vaca  does  say  that  when  he  had  almost  ended  his  journey: 
"La  c6te  ne  possMe  pas  de  ma'is;  on  n'y  mange  que  de  la  poudre  de 
paille  de  blette."  "  Blette"  is  the  same  as  the  Spanish  "bledos."'^  "Nous 
parvinmes  chez  une  peuplade  qui,  pendant  le  tiers  de  Pannee,  ne  vit  que 
de  poudre  de  paille."  "We  met  with  a  people,  who  the  third  part  of 
the  yeere  eate  no  other  thing  save  the  powder  of  straw."  ^ 

Davis,  who  seems  to  have  followed  Herrera,  says:  " These  Indians 
lived  one-third  of  the  year  on  the  powder  of  a  certain  straw    . 

After  leaving  this  people  they  again  arrived  in  a  country  of  i)er- 
manent  habitations,  where  they  found  an  abundance  of  maize. 
The  inhabitants  gave  them  maize  both  in  grain  and  flour.  * 

The  Tusayan  Indians  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  adding  a  trifle  of 


>  Dec.  6,  lib.  1,  p.  9. 

*  Temaiix-CompaiiH,  Voyages,  vol.  7,  pp.  242,  250. 

*  Relation  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  in  Pnrchafl,  vol.  4,  lib.  8,  cap.  1,  aec.  4,  p.  1524. 

*  Couqnest  of  New  Mexico,  p.  100. 
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chopiietl  atraw  to  their  broad,  but  laorp  as  our  own  bakers  would  use 
brau  than  as  a  regular  article  nf  diet. 

Baruiu '  makes  uo  nlludoD  to  anything  reaeinblinghoddcuttii  or  "■  iiolvos 
de  bledns"  in  his  brief  iRrc-oiint  of  Vaca's  joai'ney.  But  Buckiugbam 
Smith,  iu  Iiia  escellent  translation  uf  V'sca'R  narrative,  ruudurs  ''polvos 
do  paja  "  thus :  "  It  was  probably  tlie  need  of  graas  which  tliey  at*.  I 
am  told  t)y  ii  distingiushcd  ex]>lorer  that  the  Indiaim  to  tho  west  col- 
lei't  it  of  different  kinds  and  from  the  powder  make  bread,  some  of  which 
is  (piite  palatable."  Anil  for  "  polvos  de  bledos":  "The  only  explana- 
tion I  can  offHr  for  these  words  is  little  satisfactory.  It  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Indiaus  of  both  Sew  Spain  and  Sew  Mexico  to  beat  the  ear 
of  young  maize,  while  in  the  milk,  to  a  thin  pa3t«.  hang  it  in  festoons  io 
the  sun,  ami.  being  tims  dried,  was  preserved  for  wint«r  use." 

This  explanation  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Would  not  Vaca  have 
known  it  was  corn  and  have  said  sol  On  the  contrary,  he  remarks  in 
that  very  line  in  Smith's  own  translation :  "  There  is  uo  maize  on  the 
coast." 

The  ap]>earauce  of  all  kinds  of  grass  sec^ds  in  the  food  of  nearly  all 
the  aborigines  of  oar  southwestern  territory  is  a  fact  well  known,  but 
what  is  t«  be  demonstrated  is  the  extensive  use  of  the  "  powder"  of  the 
tule  or  cattail  rush.  Down  to  our  day,  the  Apache  have  aseil  not  only 
the  8ee<ls  of  various  grasses,  bnt  the  bulb  of  the  wild  hyiwlnth  and  the 
bulb  of  the  tule.  The  former  can  be  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked,  but 
the  tule  bnib  is  always  roivsted  between  hot  stones.  The  taste  of  tlie 
hyacinth  bulb  is  somewhat  like  tliat  of  raw  chestnuts.  That  of  the 
loasted  tale  bulb  is  sweet  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. ' 

Father  -lacob  Baegert^  enumerates  among  the  foods  of  the  ludiaus  of 
southern  California  "the  roots  of  the  commou  reed"  (i.  e.,  of  the  tnle). 

Father  Alegre,  speaking  of  the  tribes  living  near  the  Laguna  San 
Pedro  '  in  lal'tu  le  "So  uo  tl  — tw  hun  I  ed  Icagu  no  th  of  the  City  of 
Mex  CO —  ay      hat  t     y  m  ke    he  r  bread  of      e  root  which  is  very 
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bread  of  it.  Whilst  the  root  is  frcHh  it  is  harsh  and  acrid,  but,  being  dried,  it  loses 
the  greater  part  of  its  acrimony.  To  judge  by  the^e  qualities,  the  tuokahoe  may 
very  likely  be  the  Arum  virgiuiauam. 

The  Shoshoiii  and  Bannock  of  Idaho  and  Montana  eat  the  tule  bulb.^ 

Something  analogous  to  hoddentin  is  mentioned  by  the  chronicler  of 
Drake's  voyage  along  the  California  coast  about  A.  D.  1540.  Speak- 
ing of  the  decorations  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  seen  near  where  San 
Francisco  now  stands,  he  says  another  mark  of  distinction  was  "  a  cer- 
tain downe,  whicjh  groweth  up  in  the  countrey  upon  an  herbe  much  like 
our  lectuce,  which  exceeds  any  other  downe  in  the  world  for  finenesse 
and  beeing  layed  upon  their  c^awles,  by  no  winds  can  be  removed.  Of 
such  estimation  is  this  herbe  amongst  them  that  the  downe  thereof  is 
not  lawfull  to  be  worne,  but  of  such  persons  as  are  about  the  king, 

.  .  .  and  the  seeds  are  not  used  but  onely  in  sacrifice  to  their 
gods."* 

Mr.  Gushing  informs  me  that  hoddentin  is  mentioned  as  a  food  in  the 
myths  of  the  Zuni  under  the  name  of  oneya,  from  oellu,  <*  food." 

In  Kamtchatka  the  people  dig  and  cook  the  bulbs  of  the  Kamtchatka 
lily,  which  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  a  tuber  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
tule. 

*'  Bread  is  now  made  of  rye,  which  the  Kamtchadals  raise  and  grind 
for  themselves;  but  previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the 
Russians  the  only  native  substitute  for  bread  was  a  sort  of  baked  paste, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  grated  tubers  of  the  purple  Kamtchatkan  lily."^ 

HODDENTIN  THE   YIAUHTLI  OF  THE   AZTECS. 

There  would  seem  to  be  the  best  of  reason  for  an  identification  of 
hoddentin  with  the  ^'yiauhtli"  which  Sahagun  and  Torquemada  tell 
us  was  thrown  by  the  Aztecs  in  the  faces  of  victims  preparatory  to  sac- 
rificing them  to  the  God  of  Fire,  but  the  explanation  given  by  those 
authors  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  Aztecs  did  not  care  much  whether 
the  victim  suffered  or  not;  he  was  sprinkled  with  this  sacred  powder 
because  he  had  assumed  a  sacred  character. 

Padre  Sahagun  *  says  that  the  Aztecs,  when  about  to  offer  human 
sacrifice,  threw  *'a  powder  named  'yiauhtli'  on  the  faces  of  those  whom 
they  were  about  to  sacrifice,  that  they  might  become  deprived  of  sensa- 
tion and  not  suffer  much  pain  in  dying." 

In  sacrificing  slaves  to  the  God  of  Fire,  the  Aztec  priests  "  tomaban 
ciertos  i)olvos  de  una  semilla,  llamada  Yauhtli,  y  polvoreaban  las  caras 


'Personal  notes,  April  5,  1881. 

'Drake,  World  Encompassed,  pp.  124-126,  qnoted  by  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Native  Baces,  vol.  1,  pp.  887-388. 
(This  chaplain  stated  so  many  things  ignorantly  that  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  he  attempted 
to  deitoribo,  without  seeing  it,  the  plant  from  which  the  Indians  told  him  that  hoddentin  (or  downe) 
WH8  obtained.  Tlie  principal  cliief  or  '  *  king  "  would,  on  such  an  awe-inspiring  occasion  as  meeting 
with  strange  Europeans,  naturally  want  to  cover  himself  and  followers  with  all  the  hoddentin  the 
country  affortled.) 

*  Kennan,  Tent  Life  in  Siberia,  p.  66. 

*  Quoted  by  Kingsborough,  vol.  6,  p.  1(X). 
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cnn  ellas,  para  que  iierdiest^n  el  scntido,  y  no  sintiesen  t^Dto  lu  muerte 
cruel,  qoe  las  dabau."' 

Guiiutii,  gouerallj'  spelled  ''yaautli,"  one  of  tlie  fuodspiiid  to  Monte- 
zuma ao  tribute,  may  have  been  tule  polk>n.  GEilliitlnHayx:  "lean  not 
(liarover  what  ia  meant  by  the  guantli.  It  is  int<.'r|)reted  as  being  temilla 
de  Hledo;  but  1  am  not  aware  of  any  other  native  grain  than  maize 
having  been,  before  the  introduction  of  European  eereales,  an  article 
of  food  of  such  general  use,  as  the  quantity  menlionetl  seema  to  indi- 
cate."^ 

Among  tlie  articles  which  the  king  of  Atzapotzalco  compelled  the 
Aztecrt  to  raise  for  tribute  is  mentioned  "ahnauhtli  (que  es  eomo 
bledos).'" 

"BLEDOS"  OF  ANCIENT  WTtlTEBS— ITS  MBANINO. 

Lafltau*  gives  a  description  of  the  lro<iuois  mode  of  preparing  for 
the  warpath.  He  says  that  the  Iroquois  and  Huron  called  war 
"n'oudoutagette"  and  " gaslienragette."  "Le  terme  OndouUi  Hignilie 
le  duvet  qu'on  tire  do  I'epy  des  Koseaux  de  Mai'ais  &  signifie  auasi  la 
plaiit'C  toute  entiere,  dont  ils  se  serveut  pnui'  faire  les  uattea  aur  (]uoi  ils 
eouchent,  de  sorte  qn'il  y  a  apparonce  qu'iU  avoient  affects  ve  terue 
pour  la  (luerre,  pan'c  que  ehaque  Guerrier  portoit  avec  soy  sa  natta 
dans  ces  soi't.es  d'expexiitions," 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  correct  explanation.  Rather,  it  was 
because  they  undoubtedly  made  some  sacriticial  meal  of  this  "duvet," 
or  pollen,  and  used  it  as  much  us  the  Apache  do  hoddentin,  their 
sacred  meal  made  of  the  pollen  of  tlie  tule,  which  is  surely  a  upecies 
of  "  roseaux  de  marais." 

The  great  scarcity  of  corn  among  the  people  passed  while  en  roate 
to  Cibola  is  commented  upon  in  an  account  of  Coronado's  expedition 
to  Cibola,  in  Coleceion  de  Documentos  In^ditos,  relativos  al  descii- 
brimieut<t,  conquistii  y  cohmizai-ioii  dc  las  poscsioTii^s  Espafiolas  de 
Aim^'iicay  Oceania.* 

We  are  also  informed^  that  the  people  of  Cibola  ofl'ered  to  their  idols 
"  |>olbos  amarillos  de  llores." 

Ciwtafieda  speak.s  of  the  people  beyimd  Chichiltii-iile  making  a  bread 
of  the  raesquite  wliicli  kept  giwd  for  a  whole  year.  He  seems  to  have 
been  well  iiifonned  regarding  the  vegetable  food.s  of  the  tribes  passed 
through  by  Coroiiado'n  expedition. ' 

Tliat  tlie  "blette.s"  or  "blcdos"  did  not  mean  the  same  as  gi-asa  is  a 
certiiiuty  after  we  liave  fxiuuiiicd  thi?  old  writt^rs.  who  each  and  all 
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show  that  the  bledos  meant  a  definite  kind  of  plant,  although  exactly 
what  this  plant  was  they  fail  to  inform  us.  It  can  not  be  intended  for 
the  sunflower,  which  is  mentioned  distinctly  by  a  number  of  writers  as 
an  article  of  diet  among  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest.^ 

TZOALLI. 

An  examination  of  the  Spanish  writers  who  most  carefully  transmit- 
ted their  observations  upon  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Aztecs  and 
other  nations  in  Mexico  and  South  America  brings  out  two  most  inter- 
esting features  in  this  connection.  The  first  is  that  there  were 
commemorative  feasts  of  prehistoric  foods,  and  the  second  that  one  or 
more  of  these  foods  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  religion  of 
tribes  farther  north.  The  first  of  these  foods  is  the  "  tzoalli,"  which  was 
the  same  as  "  bledos,"  which  latter  would  seem  beyond  question  to  have 
been  hoddentin  or  yiauhtli.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg's  definition  sim- 
ply states  that  the  tzoalli  was  a  compound  of  leguminous  grains  pecul- 
iar to  Mexico  and  eaten  in  difterent  ways:  "Le  Tzohualli  ^tait  un 
com])ose  de  graines  legimiineuses  particuli^res  au  Mexique,  qu'on  man- 
geait  de  diverses  manieres."^ 

In  the  mouth  called  Tepeilhuitl  the  Aztecs  made  snakes  of  twigs  and 
covered  them  with  dough  of  bledos  (a  kind  of  grain  or  hay  se«d). 
Upon  these  they  placed  figures,  representing  mountains,  but  shaped 
like  young  children.^  This  mouth  was  the  thirteenth  on  the  Mexican 
calendar,  which  began  on  our  February  1.  This  would  put  it  Octo- 
ber 1,  or  thereabout. 

Squier  cites  Torquemada's  description  of  the  sacrifices  called  Ecato- 
tontin,  oftered  to  the  mountains  by  the  Mexicans.  In  these  they  made 
figures  of  serpents  aud  children  and  covered  them  with  "  dough," 
named  by  them  tzoalli,  composed  of  the  seeds  of  bledos.* 

A  dramatic  representation  strongly  resembling  those  described  in 
the  two  preceding  paragraphs  was  noted  among  the  Tusayan  of  Ari- 
zona by  Mr.  Taylor,  a  missionary,  in  1881,  and  has  been  mentioned  at 
length  in  The  Snake  Dance  of  the  Moquis.  Clavigero  relates  that 
the  Mexican  priests  "  all  eat  a  certain  kind  of  gruel  which  they  call 
UtzallU''' 

Torquemada  relates  that  the  Mexicans  once  each  year  made  an  idol 
or  statue  of  TTuitzlipotchh  of  many  grains  and  the  seeds  of  bledos  and 
other  vegetables  which  they  kneaded  with  the  blood  of  boys  who  were 
sacrified  for  the  purpose.     "  Juntaban  muchos  granos  y  semilla  de 


>  Aroonii;  others  eonHiiIt  Cronica  Senlflca  y  Apostolica  of  EspinoHa,  Mexico,  1746,  p.  419,  speaking 
of  the  AHinai  of  Texan  iu  1700:  *'Siembran  tambion  cantidad  de  Gyrasoles  qae  86  dan  mny  corpn- 
lentOH  y  la  flor  muy  grande  qae  en  el  contro  tiunen  1%  semilla  como  de  pifionos  y  de  ella  mixturada  con 
el  maiz  hacen  nn  boUo  que  es  de  mucho  sabor  y  nnsiancia." 

'  Brasseur  de  Boorbonrg,  Hist.  Nations  Civilis^es,  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Native  Haoes,  voL  3,  p.  421. 

'  Saliagun,  iu  book  7.  Kingsborough,  p.  71. 

*  Squier,  Serpeut  Symbol,  p.  103,  quoting  Torquemada,  lib.  7,  cap.  8. 

*  History  of  Mexico,  Philadelphia,  1817,  vol.  2,  p.  79.  See  the  additional  note  firom  Clavigero,  wliioh 
would  seem  to  show  that  tliis  etsalli  was  related  to  the  espadafia  or  rush. 
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4e«BM  Ma ■!■■■,  T  Sanabm  la  ticfea  B«U«^  dd  taaafa  ye 
deaaHnnbft.    Blbnar,«iBqae«enMUaBrdaic 
Cfs  ^Mspr  dr  NifioK.  qiK  pani  ettm  ftk  as  omiiBbaB.*  * 

It  i*  r«Bark»fale  Uw  vutd  *'Ba<B^&M»  Dnt  orniriB  tU*  i 
UmtzSpiArm  bemg  tlie  Ood  of  War.  tl  wtM  nanual  that  tk«-  titttal 
debited  tM  tiu  aKTice  •hoold  cMuem  aMae,  If  not  all.  of  lb«  Iboda, 
gninm,  aitd  aneda  «at*d  bjr  tbe  M«xk»uu  wbtn  on  tlw  varpatli  in  tke 
CMfMM  d«r*  iif  lk>^  UsWr;  M»d  tbat  tiiia  Ibod  flhooU  be  ■nde  iBto 
4on|tkvltli  the  blood  of  duldnfli  aacrilcad  aa  a  pwJiiiaaiy  to  aacwBta 
isalioperfecltjrta  aoconiaiiBe  vith  all  that  we  kaovoT  the  m^of 
■caaoafaieaftUaaiidotbivpciKPtiTvpeaplea.  Torquoaada  gnea  oa  t» 
a^that  Una  Mataevao  carried  in  aoleBB  |«oecaMaa  to  tbetenqda 
and  iM  of  BidtafipoCchU  and  there  adonwd  with  pnaaoa  jeMb 
<efaakhihiiitl>,wafaeddedia  theaoftiaiiaa.  Aftanrardiiwaacanwd  to 
the  tcnple  of  the  god  Parnallon,  preeeded  b^  a  prif«t  caaymg  a 
r  that  the  prieata  in  8^0  canied  the  cnm  in  the 
of  Um  eborcii.  "Con  noa  CnMirs  nrai  frrandr,  y 
M  Baaoa,  tortooea.  y  roa  nncbaa  boettaft.  iioi:  iba  delaete, 
■  alto,  4  ■*»»™«^  de  Cnu.  en  oaestns  PnveatMDes.*''  ■  This 
doagh  ldal,he  aifa,  waa  aOerwda  brofcm  into  "  ■ig^aa'^  (crmnba) 
and  dirtriboted  atoong  the  sale*  otUy,  boys  aa  wdf  aa  aMa,  and  by- 

e—mina,"  Bvnra,  peaking  of  this  same  Idul  of  VitxlipotjJt,  m  he 
caOa  Um,  My*  h  vaa  nude  by  tbe  ymag  ■•imitm  of  the  tenple.  of  the 
floar  of  bledoa  and  of  toiled  maize,  vitb  bouej',  aod  that  tb«'  tjm 
weae  of  gmUf  white,  or  bhu>  bradK,  and  ib«  teeth  of  grains  of  eoni. 
Alter  Oe  faaat  waa  av«r.  thr  idol  waa  broken  op  and  diatribnted  10  the 
Eaithfiil,  "-i  aiauera  de  oomunioo.'  "  LaA  r>ot>celIas  reoogida^  rn  rJ 
icnipio,  do*  Dili)!  anttdi  d«  la  Fienta.  aniasalxiii  Ituiua  d«  BlialiiA.  j  ite 
Maiz  t'^stado.  i-ou  iiiieL  >'  de  la  ma'ra  hacian  iid  Idolo  grande.  con  loe 
MJos  <it  i-U'riita»  jmiiile-.  venltfr-.  a';ulp>.  o  bULcas:  i  j^or  dirLlf-  ^auos 
df  iiiaiz. ' 

iJ.  H.  llaiiiTDft  -i.eak-  mI  tli*:-  it-siivul  in  lii>m>r  of  Hiii!zil.i|>..(lnli. 
■■the  H-^riv;.I  i.t -til.- watV-r  i.r  '-akc."  H.-  says;  ■■  Tlit-y  iiiadi- a  cakt- ..f 
itj^  loealoCMi^lM-.  «liiil,  j-  .  all"!  tzoalli."  whkb  was  art.-rwani  div-iiied 
iu  II  rJ>n  of  foinmnnj"!].  I»i>-;;"  Uiiraii  r<-niiirks  iliat  at  iliis  feast  tbe 
«:Li«-t  jirif-t  .arTit-.|  an  idol  ..1  don-li  i.allwl  "tznally.-  ubiih  is  uiadt- ..f 
tin-  T^rnl-  <•(  tilcdo-  -iiid  ■'.ri[  rnadi-  iulo  a  mass  wjtb  lnnit-y/  "Un 
yd-.lo  <\i  liia-a.  li.-  Hi, a  rna-a  .|ii.-  Ilali.ali  tZoally.  la  .Mlal  >f  ha,-.-  -ie 
^^-uiilla    de     ljle.1..^    y    inai;^     amasa'Io   .-on    niiel."     Tl]i<    sLows    that 
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'^bledos"  and  ••'inaiz"  were  different  thingH.*  A  few  lines  farther  on 
Duran  tells  as  that  this  cake,  or  bread,  was  made  by  the  nuns  of  the 
temi)le,  "las  inozas  del  recogimiento  de  este  teini)lo,"  and  that  they 
ground  up  a  great  quantity  of  the  seed  of  bledos,  which  they  call 
huauhtly,  together  with  toasted  maize.  "Molian  mucha  cantidad  de 
seinilla  de  bledos  que  ellos  lliiman  huauhtly  juntamente  con  maiz 
tostado.''*  He  then  shows  that  the  "honey''  (miel)  spoken  of  by  the 
other  wTiters  was  the  thick  juice  of  the  maguey.  "  Despues  de  molido, 
amasabanlo  con  miel  negra  de  los  magueis." 

Acosta  de8(;ribes  a  Mexican  feast,  held  in  our  month  of  May,  in  which 
appeared  an  idol  called  Huitzlipotchli,  made  of  "mays  rosty,"  "se- 
mence  de  blettes,"  and  "  amassoient  avec  du  miel."^ 

In  the  above  citations  it  will  be  seen  that  huauhtly  or  yuaulitli  and 
tzoally  were  one  and  the  same.  We  also  find  some  of  the  earliest  if  not 
the  very  earliest  references  to  the  American  popped  corn. 

That  the  Mexicans  should  have  had  such  festivals  or  feasts  in  honor 
of  their  god  of  battles  is  no  more  extraordinary  than  that  in  our  own 
country  all  military  reunions  make  it  a  point  to  revert  to  the  "  hard 
tack"  issued  during  the  campaigns  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Many 
other  references  to  the  constant  use  as  a  food,  or  at  least  as  a  sacrificial 
food,  of  the  bledos  might  be  supplied  if  needed.  Thus  Diego  Duran 
devotes  the  twelfth  cihaptcr  of  his  third  book  to  an  obscure  account  of 
a  festival  among  the  Tepanecs,  in  which  appeared  animal  gods  made 
of  "  masa  de  semilla  de  bledos,"  which  were  afterwards  broken  and 
eaten. 

Torquemada  speaks  of  such  idols  employed  in  the  worship  of  snakes 
and  mountains.*  In  still  another  place  this  authority  tells  us  that  sim- 
ilar figures  were  made  and  eaten  by  bride  and  groom  at  the  Aztec 
marriage  ceremony.* 

The  (jeremonial  manner  in  which  these  seeds  were  ground  recalls  the 
fact  that  the  Zuiii  regard  the  stones  used  for  grinding  kunque  as  sacred 
and  will  not  employ  them  for  any  other  purpose. 

Idols  made  of  dough  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Aztecs  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Mongols.  Meignan  speaks  of  seeing  "  an  idol,  quite 
open  to  the  sky  and  to  the  desert,  representing  the  deity  of  travelers. 
It  was  made  of  compressed  brciid,  covered  over  with  some  bituminous 
substance,  and  perched  on  a  horse  of  the  same  nmterial,  and  held  in  its 
hand  a  lance  in  Don  Quixote  attitude.  It*^  horrible  features  were  sur- 
mounted with  a  shaggy  tuft  of  natural  hair.  A  great  number  of  offer- 
ings of  all  kinds  were  scattered  on  the  ground  all  around.  Five  or  six 
images,  formed  also  of  breiul,  were  bending  in  an  attitude  of  prayer 
before  the  deitv."® 


1  See  not«8  already  given  from  Buokingham  Smitirn  translatioD  of  Vaca. 

•Diego  Uuran.  vol.  3,  p.  196. 

'  Jo«6  Aco8ta.  Hist,  des  Tii(le«,  ed.  of  Paris,  1600,  liv.  5,  cap.  24,  p.  250. 

*  Monarchia  Indiana,  lib.  10,  cap.  33. 

•Ibid.,  lib.  6.  cap.  48. 

•From  Paris  to  Pekin,  London,  1885,  pp.312,  313. 
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!)r.  Edwiu  James,  the  editor  of  Tsiuner's  Narrative,'  pjtea  tbe  "  Calico 
Puran"  to  show  that  mediciuiU  imiigwis  are  c'mployed  by  the  people  iif 
the  East  Indium  when  revenge  is  HougTit  iiimn  aii  eueiny;  "  water  must 
be  sprinkled  on  the  lueiil  or  eiirtheu  viutiiit  whi(;b  repreaeiitfi  the  savri- 
fleer's  enemy," 

lu  those  purt»  of  India  where  human  Bacrifl<;e  had  been  abolisheil,  a 
substitutive  ceremony  was  prwfticed  "  by  forming  a  liumaD  figurp  of 
tioar-pftote,  or  clay,  wliich  they  carry  into  the  temples,  and  there  cut 
off  itH  head  or  mutilate  it,  iu  yariou»  wayt*,  in  presencv  of  the  idoln.'^' 

<jomara  descrilies  the  festival  iu  honor  of  the  Mexicau  God  of  Fire, 
oulletl  "  Xocothuecl,"  wlien  an  idol  was  uae<i  made  of  every  kind  of 
ttevd  uud  was  ttieu  enirrapiied  iu  sacred  blankets  to  keep  it  &om  break- 
ing. "Hacian  lujuella  nixilie  uu  I'dold  de  toda  suert>o  de  semilla'^,  en- 
volviimlo  en  mantas  bouditas,  y  litlbanlo,  porque  no  se  deshicieae."' 

The8e  blessed  blankets  are  also  to  be  seen  at  the  Zuiii  feast  of  the 
Little  God  of  Fire,  which  occurs  iu  the  month  of  Deueiuber.  It  is  a 
eurioua  thing  that  the  blessed  blankets  of  the  Zufii  are  decorated  with 
the  butterfly,  whieli  appealed  upon  the  royal  robes  of  Montezuma. 

What  other  seeds  were  u«ed  in  the  fabiiciitlon  of  these  idols  is  not 
very  essential  to  our  purpose,  but  it  luay  be  pointed  out  that  one>  of 
them  was  the  seed  of  the  "agenjo,"  which  wa»  the  "  chenoiMxlium  "  or 
"  artemtsia,"  known  to  us  »«  the  "  sagebrush." 

Of  the  Mexicans  we  learn  from  a  trustworthy  author:  "Tambien 
usaban  alguna  manera  de  comiinJou  6  reeepcion  del  sacrameuto,  y  es 
que  hartan  unoa  idolitos  chiquitos  de  iiemilla  de  bledos  6  (wnizoe,  rt  de 
otras  yei'bas,  y  eUos  miamos  se  los  r«cibian,  como  cuerpo  6  memuria 
de  susdioses."* 

Mendieta  wrote  his  Historia  Eclesi&sticu  Indiana  in  lfl96,  "al 
tiempo  qne  esto  escribn  (que  ea  [)or  Abnl  del  aiio  de  noveuta  y  seis)"' 
and  again,"  "  al  tiemjio  que  yo  esto  escribo." 

The  Mexicans,  in  the  month  of  November,  had  a  festival  in  honor  of 
TezcatiijMica.  "  Iliirian  iinos  bolh)s  de  riiiisa  de  niiiiz  y  senicjante  de 
agenjos,  iiunqne  son  de  otni  suerte  que  los  de  ac4,  y  echiibanliis  A  coeer 
en  ollas  eon  iigua  sola.  Kntrc  tiinto  que  lierviiui  y  se  c^ician  los  hollos, 
tariiau  los  muchachos  un  atiibal  .  .  .  .  y  despu(;.s  comianselos  con 
gran  devociou."' 

(iiunani's  stati'meiit,  that  while  these  cakes  of  maize  and  wormw<H>d 
seed  were  cookiiifl  the  yoiint;  uieri  weii'  licjitiiig  on  (Iriiins,  would  lind 
its  parallel  in  any  aiToinit  that  might  tie  written  of  the  behavior  of  the 
Zuni,  wliiie  ineparing  for  their  siicied  feasts.    The  squaws  {irind  tlie 


•  UuncUftla.  Uixt.  [Ccl<sl<i»Ot' 
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meal  to  be  used  on  these  oc<ia8ions  to  the  accompaniment  of  singing  by 
the  medicine-men  and  much  drumming  by  a  band  of  a^ssistants  selected 
iTom  among  the  y(mng  men  and  boys. 

Mr.  Francis  La  Fleche,  a  nearly  full-blood  Omaha  Indian,  read  be- 
fore the  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  D.O.,in  1888,  a  i)aper 
devscrii)tive  of  the  ftmeral  customs  of  his  i)eople,  in  which  he  related  that 
when  an  Indian  was  sui)posed  to  be  threatened  with  death  the  medi- 
cine-m(»n  w(mld  go  in  a  lodge  sw(»at-bath  with  him  and  sing,  and  at  the 
same  time  *'  pronouncing  certain  incantations  and  sprinkling  the  body 
of  the  client  with  the  powder  of  the  artcmisia,  supposed  to  be  the  f<x)d 
oftheghosts.'^^ 

To  say  that  a  certain  powder  is  the  food  of  the  ghosts  of  a  tribe  is  to 
say  indirectly  that  the  same  powder  was  once  the  food  of  the  tribe's 
ancestors. 

The  Peruvians  seem  to  have  made  use  of  the  same  kind  of  sacrificial 
cakes  kneaded  with  the  blood  of  the  human  victim.  We  are  told  that 
in  the  month  of  January  no  strangers  were  allowed  to  entei*  the  city  of 
Cuzco,  and  that  there  was  then  a  distribution  of  corn  cakes  made  with 
the  blood  of  the  victim,  which  were  to  be  eaten  as  a  mark  of  alliance 
with  the  Inca.  '^Les  daban  unos  BoUos  de  Mafz,  con  sangre  de  el 
sacrificio,  que  ccmiian,  en  senal  de  confederacion  con  el  Inga.''^ 

Balboa  says  that  the  Peruvians  hiwl  a  festival  intcnde<l  to  signaUze 
the  arrival  of  their  young  men  at  manhood,  in  which  occurred  a  sort  of 
communion  consisting  of  bread  kneaded  by  the  young  virgins  of  the 
sun  with  the  blood  of  victims.  This  same  kind  of  conununion  was  also 
noted  at  another  festival  occurring  in  our  month  of  September  of  each 
year.  (*'  lln  festin  compost  de  pain  petri  par  les  jeunes  vierges  du 
Soleil  avecle  sang  des  victimes.''^)  There  were  other  ceremonial  usages 
among  the  Aztecs,  in  which  the  tule  rush  itself,  "  espadaiia,"  was 
employed,  as  at  childbirth,  marriage,  the  festivals  in  honor  of  Tlaloc, 
and  in  the  rough  games  played  by  boys.  It  is  possible  that  from  being 
a  prehistoric  food  the  pollen  of  the  tule,  or  the  plant  which  furnished 
it,  became  associated  with  the  idea  of  sustenance,  fertility,  re]>roduction, 
and  thei'efore  very  properly  formed  part  of  the  ritual  necessary  in  wed- 
dings or  connected  with  the  earliest  hours  of  a  child's  life,  much  as  rice 
has  been  used  so  freely  in  other  i>arts  of  the  world.* 

Among  the  Aztecs  the  newly  born  babe  was  laid  upon  fresh  green  tule 
rushes,  with  great  ceremony,  while  its  name  was  given  to  it.* 

Gomara  says  that  the  mats  used  in  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the 
Aztecs  were  made  of  tules.    "Esteras  verdes  de  espadanas.'^* 

''They  both  sat  down  upon  a  new  and  curiously  wrought  mat,  which 
was  spread  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber  close  to  the  tire."  The  mar- 
riage bed  was  made  "of  mats  of  rushes,  covered  with  small  sheets, 


'  From  the  account  of  lecture  appearing  in  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  19  1888. 

'Herrera,  dec.  5,  lib.  4,  cap.  5,  p.  92. 

'Balboa,  Histoire  du  F^>rou,  in  Teniaux-Compana,  Voyages,  vol.  15,  pp.  124  and  127. 

*  See  the  explanatory  text  to  the  Codex  Mendosa.  in  Kingsborongh,  vol.  5,  ]>.  90,  et  seq. 

<Hi8toria  de  M6iico.  p.  439. 
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witli  reitniii  featliPi'H.  and  u  nv.m  of  ciialcUihuill  in  Ihv  iniildli-  of 
til  em."' ' 

Tlitf  ttiird  festival  of  TlaJor  wa»  celebrated  iu  tbe  sixth  lutmtU,  wUich 
would  about  correapoiid  to  our  6th  of  Juuf/  But  there  was  aiiotlier 
festival  in  honor  of  the  Tlaloc,  whioli  seems  very  bard  to  uiidoi'Staiid. 
A  full  de»:riptiou  is  given  by  Bancroft.^  Tocelebrate  this  it  was  incum- 
bent ujion  the  priests  to  cut  and  carry  to  the  temples  bandies  of  the 
tule.  whilst  were  woven  into  a  sacred  mat,  after  wliich  there  was  a  eere- 
niouial  procession  to  a  tiile  swam{)  in  which  all  bathed. 

The  AztecB,  like,  the  Apacbe,  had  inythe  showing  that  they  spi-ang 
originally  from  a  reed  rtwamp.  There  was  an  Aztec  god,  Niipatecntli, 
wlio  was  the  god  of  thK  tiile  and  of  the  mat-makera.'  Thin  rush  was 
also  strewn  as  part  of  several  of  their  religious  ceremonies. 

Fosbrooke'  has  this  to  say  aboutcertaiii  ceremoniesin  connection  with 
the  churches  in  Europe:  "At  certain  aeasonBt.heChoirwas  strewed  with 
hay,Bt  others  with  Kand.  On  East«r  sabbath  witli  ivy-leaves;  at  other 
times  with  rushes."  He  shows  that  buy  wa^  used  at  ChristmaB  and 
the  vigil  of  All  Saints,  at  Pentecost,  Atlielwold's  Day,  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Yiigin,  and  Ascension,  etc. 

The  Mexican  populace  played  a  game  closely  resembling  our  "blind 
man's  buff"  in  their  seventeenth  month,  which  was  called  TititI  and 
corresponded  to  the  winter  solstice.  In  this  game,  called  "  neohichiqua- 
vilo."  men  and  boys  ran  tlirongh  the  streets  hitting  everj'  one  whom 
tiliey  met  with  small  bags  or  netH  ("  taleguillas  6  redecillae'')  tilled  with 
tnle  jmirderor  flni'  paper  ("lleuas  de  Horde  las  e-ipadaiias  6  de  algunos 
papeles  lotos")," 

The  same  thing  is  uiinated  by  other  early  Spanish  writers  upon 
Mexico. 

In  tbe  myths  of  Guatemala  it  is  related  that  thei-e  were  several  dis- 
tinct generations  of  men.  The  first  were  made  of  wood,  without  heitrt 
or  brains,  with  worm-eaten  feet  and  hands.  The  second  generation 
Wiis  an  improvement  upon  this,  and  tbe  women  are  represented  as  made 
of  tule.     "  l-as  niugcres  fueron  liccbas  do  corazon  de  es])adnria."' 

I'icart,  enumenitiiig  Hie  tree  gods  of  the  Unmans,  says  Miaf  they  liiid 
deified  "les  Koseaux  pour  Ics  liivieres."" 

OKNi:i{Al.   VtiK   KV   THK   POMDEB   AMONG   ISDIANK. 

Tliis  very  general  dissemination  among  the  Indians  of  the  American 
continent  i>f  the  sacred  use  of  the  powder  of  the  tule.  of  images,  idols, 
or  sacrilichil  cakes  made  of  such  prehistoric  foods,  certainly  suggests 
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that  the  Apac'he  aud  the  Aztecs,  amoug  whom  they  seem  to  have  been 
most  freely  used  ou  ceremonial  occasions,  were  invaders  in  the  country 
they  respectively  occupied,  comparatively  recent  in  their  arrival  among 
the  contiguous  tribes  like  the  Zuni  and  Tusayan  who>)n  corresi)onding 
occasions  ottered  to  their  gods  a  cultivated  food  like  I'orn.  The  Tlas- 
caltec  were  known  in  Mexico  as  the  "  bread  people,"  ])0ssibly  because 
they  had  been  acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  the  ccresds  long  before 
the  Aztecs.  Similarly,  there  was  a  dift'erentiation  of  the  Apaclie  from 
the  sedentary  Pueblos.  The  Apa<*he  were  known  to  all  the  villages  of 
the  Pueblos  as  a  '•^corn-buying  tribe,"  as  will  ])resently  be  shown.  It 
is  true  that  in  isolated  cases  and  in  widely  separated  sections  tlie 
Apache  have  for  nearly  two  centuries  been  a  corn-planting  i)eople,  be- 
cause we  find  accounts  in  the  Spanish  chronicles  of  the  discovery  and 
<lestiai<'tion  by  their  military  expeditions  of  **  trojes"  or  magazines  of 
Apache  com  near  the  San  Francisco  (or  Verde)  River,  in  the  present 
Territory  of  Arizona,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  But 
the  general  pra^'tice  of  the  tribe  was  to  purcliase  its  bread  or  meal  from 
the  Pueblos  at  such  times  as  hostilities  were  not  an  obstacle  to  free 
trade.  There  was  this  ditteren(*e  to  be  noted  between  the  Apache  and 
the  Aztecs:  Tlu>  latter  had  been  long  enough  in  the  valley  of  Anahua<* 
to  learn  and  adopt  many  new  foods,  as  we  learn  from  Duran,  who  relates 
that  at  their  festivals  in  honor  of  Tezcatlipoca,  or  those  made  in  pur- 
suance^ of  scmie  vow,  the  woman  cooked  an  astonishing  variety  of  bread, 
just  as,  at  the  festivals  of  the  Zuni,  Tusayan,  and  other  Pueblos  in  our 
own  time,  thirty  difterent  kinds  of  preparations  of  corn  may  be  found.* 
I  was  personally  inforuKMl  by  ohl  Indians  in  thi^  pueblos  along  the  Bio 
Grande  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  trailing  with  the  Apache 
and  Comanche  of  the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas  until  within  very  recent 
years;  in  fact,  I  remember  seeing  su<*h  a  party  of  Pueblos  on  its  return 
from  Texas  in  IHOO,  as  it  reached  Fort  Craig,  New  Mexico,  where  I  was 
then  stationed.  I  l>ought  a  butt'alo  robe  from  them.  The  principal 
arti<*leof  sale  on  the  side  of  the  IMieblos  wa^s  <*ornineal.  The  Zuni  also 
carried  on  this  mixed  trade  and  hunting,  as  1  was  informe<l  by  the  old 
cliief  Pedro  l*ino  and  others.  The  Tusayan  denied  that  they  had  ever 
traded  with  the  A]>a<*he  so  far  to  the  east  as  the  buttalo  country,  but 
asserted  that  the  C/omanche  had  once  sent  a  larg(»  bo<ly  of  their  people 
over  to  Walpi  to  trade  with  the  Tusayan,  among  whom  they  remained 
for  two  years.  There  was  one  butt'alo  robe  among  the  Tusayan  at  their 
snake  dance  in  1 HS 1,  ]iossibly  obtained  from  the  Ute  to  the  north  of 
them. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  the  *•  buttalo"  Indians  with  the  Puebh>s  was 
noti(;ed  by  Don  Juan  de  Onat*':  as  early  as  ir)91).  He  describes  th(»m  as 
"dressed  in  skins,  which  they  also  (*arrie<l  into  the  settled  provin<*esto 
sell,  and  brought  back  in  return  (tornmeal."^ 

'''Tftuta  (liteiviiciu  lie  iiiaiOareH  yde  Konenir*  (It*  pnii  que  era  vttnn  vMrtkRu."—Die^o  Durxii,  vol.3 
cap.  4,  p.  21'.). 
•Daviw,  T'onquest  of  Xi^w  Mexioi,  ]K2T.i. 

9  ETH M 
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Hrvgii'  rt[N.-ak»  <>f  iIh-  "<'oniiuirL*TiM~  or  Mcxiauia  aud  facbltv  who 
vniarvtl  <mt  un  the  itkiti)!'  (o  trad*-  nith  ibe  Cottiiinc)i«.  tlt^  priud|nl 
anirl«>  of  traffic  heiap  broad.  Wbipple'  iWem  to  thU  tnd^  as  carnal 
un  with  all  the  nrrnutdir  trib<w  of  tbe  Lbno  Estarado.  one  of  wIiH-b  we 
kaow  tn  bav<'  i>t»u  tbe  t-antem  diviMon  nt  the  A|<Ai')ie.  Tlir  iinnrJinl 
aitirk^  Itartc-ml  villi  tli«  wild  tribal  waji  diMtr,  L  i%  rortiiimil. 

Ill  anctlif^r  plJK-n-  lt<-  tclU  lu  of  "  Pn<4))i>  IiHllan»  ftrMii  Saniit  I>«>i»Iiiiu, 
trdli  flrmr  uiid  hmul  tt>  Imrri-j-  nith  lln-  Kiii-i>>wii«  and  Omuini^ht-w  tor 
baffalo  nt\)ti*  and  himM-A."'  Ancmio,  McxintiiK  wtv  mi'D  villi  tlnar, 
bmid,  ami  tobooc^  "ttonod  fiir  l.'flmfliH'DH  land  tii  tnwlct.  Wu  liatl  no 
prevkma  idea  of  tbi-  extent  of  His  IniUaii  trnde."*  Only  <«i*  otlier 
n-ierfO*^e:  trt  tbi«  iult^rtrihal  njimiiHrre  wftll  he  Jiitnidut'iHl. 

Vetaiiriirt*  rueittiniit*  lliitl  the  PranciAenii  fHun«,  Itclwecii  l<i3lt  and 
IIMII,  IuhI  ei-e<;ted  »  ma^uttit'i-iit  ■■rempk-'^  to  "OiirLiirl.v  of  tbe  AufceU 
nf  romiinciilu,^  and  tbut  tliv  wuIIh  wt-n-  to  Ilik'k  tbat  ofliow  wiv 
mtabliabi-d  iii  their  confuvitics.  On  ©aob  sidpof  tbiK  toniple.  vliicb 
WAH  4nv«:t«d  in  tbe  pncblo  of  I'evox  laitaated  at  or  near  tb«  bead  of  tbe 
PecoH  ICiver.  about  30  mileH  aoatbeoist  of  Santa  Ft;-,  Kew  Mexico,  on 
tbe  eaHt«n>  rim  of  tbe  Llano  Ksta4*a<lo),  weretbre^^  lovers.  At  the  foot 
of  tbo  bill  was  n  plain  about  one  lea^^e  in  cin-uinferent-e,  to  wbiirU  tbe 
Ap»«lie  re^rt««l  for  trade.  Tbe»e  wvre  tbe  Apacbe  living  od  tbe 
(ilMiiiH  of  Tex»>«.  Tbey  brought  with  tbem  baffaJo  rolwe,  deer  skins 
and  otiier  tbiugs  to  exehauge  for  eont.  They  eame  vith  their  dog- 
traiiM  lotuled.  iind  there  vere  inure  than  five  hundred  traders  Hrrinog 
each  year, 

Obtwrve  tliat  here  we  have  tbe  first  and  only  reteitriiue  to  the  use  of 
dug  trtiinK  by  the  Apache  wlu»  in  every  otbei'  i-ase  make  their  womeu 
carry  all  plunder  in  baaketAou  their  liaekx.  In  this  name  extract  fh)m 
Vetancnrt'  there  in  a  valuable  renijirk  abont  Quivira:  "Eate  es  el  paso 
piini  IiiHTi-inosde  hi  (Jiiivira." 


Ai-u(;ri-, 


OF    HODUK.NTIX. 


Ill  tlie  ritiifion  t'nun  Ilu'  Wpiinisli  jmi't  Vilhiyni,  ulivady  given,  the  sug- 
gestion orciirs  thiit  some  relationship  esistefl  between  the  powder  scat- 
teiid  so  freely  during  tlie  S)ij(Misli  '■ciirnestolendiis"  and  the  "kuiique" 
thrown  l>y  the  penple  of  Tnsayaii  upon  the  Kpiiniards  and  their  burses 
wiien  the  Hpntiiaids  lirst  eiilereii  that  eoiiiitry.  This  unalogy  is  a  very 
striking  one.  eveiL  though  the  Spiiniai'ds  Inive  long  since  lost  idl  idea 
of  llie  iiieaiiiiiu^  of  tlie  jtraetiee  wliieb  they  »tili  folhiw.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  liowever,  tlnit  one  of  the  iMeasion«  when  this  flour  is  most  freely 
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us(mI  is  t\w  Eve  of  All  Sjiints  (HalloweVii),  when  the  ghosts  or  aiiees- 
tors  of  the  comiuiiiiity  were  to  he  tlie  re<;ipients  of  every  att<?iitioii.' 

In  the  East,  the  use  of  the  re<hlisli  or  pnrpk*  powiU»r  ealhnl  the  "  j»:ii- 
hil"  is  widely  prevalent,  Imt  it  is  used  at  the  feast  of  Huli,  whi<*lHK!riir8 
at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

There  seems  Uy  have  been  us(hI  in  Japan  in  very  anei<^nt  (hiys  a  pow- 
der identi<*al  with  tin*  hodilentin,  and,  like  it,  eredit(*d  with  the  power 
to  eure  an<l  rejuvenate. 

In  the  mythical  period,  fn)ni  tlu*  most  aneieut  times  to  about  JB.  O. 
2(M),  bein;^  tin*  period  of  the  so-ealled  pure  Japantvse  "  medieine,"  it  is 
related  that  Ona -muchi-no-mikoko  j^av<'thes«»  directions  to  a  hare  which 
had  been  tlayinl  by  a  crocodile:  *'(to  quickly  now  to  the  river  mouth, 
wash  thy  body  with  fresh  water,  then  take  the  i)ollen  of  the  sedjres  aiul 
s])read  it  about,  ami  roll  about  upon  it;  whereupon  thy  body  will  cer- 
tiunly  be  restored  to  its  original  stati*."-* 

There  is  no  indication  that  in  the  above  case  the  '^  pollen  of  the  sedges" 
had  ever  occupied  a  ])hu5e  in  the  list  of  foods.  It  would  appear  that  its 
magical  effects  were  strictly  depi^ndent  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  re<'og- 
nized  as  the  rcproductiv(»  agent  in  the  life  of  the  plant. 

No  allusion  has  yet  been  nuwle  to  the  hodden  tin  of  the  Navajo,  who 
Sue  the  brothers  of  the  AjKU'he.  Surgeim  Matthews '  has  referred  to 
k  under  the  name  of  tcpi-di-tin',  or  ta-ditin',  ''the  pollen,  espe<*ially 
the  pollen  of  corn."' 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  interesting  case  of  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  religious  ideas  of  two  entirely  different  systems  or  sects.  The 
Xavajo,  as  now  known  to  us,  are  the  offspring  of  the  original  Apache 
or  Tinneh  invaders  and  t\w  refiigees  from  the  Rio  Grande  and  Zufii 
Pueblos,  who  tied  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  ApsKdu*  to  seek  safety  from  the 
fiercer  and  more  cruel  Spanish. 

The  Apache,  we  have  shown,  offer  uj)  in  sacrifice  their  traditional 
food,  the  pollen  of  the  tule.  The  Zuni,  a.s  w(»  have  also  shown,  offer  up 
their  traditional  food,  the  meal  of  (*oru,  to  which  there  have  since  been 
added  sea  shells  and  other  components  with  a  symbolical  significance. 
The  Navajo,  tin*  progeny  of  both,  naturally  s(»ek  to  effe<*t  a  com- 
bination or  compromise  of  the  two  systems  and  make  use  of  the 
pollen  of  the  corn.  Kohl  narrates  an  Ojibwa  legend  to  the  effect  that 
their  god  Menaboju,  returning  from  the  warpath,  painted  his  face  with 
'*  pleasant  yellow  stripes  ...  of  the  yellow  foam  that  covers  the 
water  in  s])ring,"  and  he  adds  that  this  is  '^probably  the  yellow  pollen 
that  falls  fromt  he  pine.^     He  quot^s^  another  legend  of  the  magit^  red 


'  In  biirIi*M<|iu>  Hurvival.Htho  iiko  of  tloiir  pn^vniU  not  only  ull  over  Latin  Europe,  Init  all  axwh  ]N>rtion8 
of  Anu'Hra  uh  art*  now  or  hnvt;  bt^n  under  S|)aniHli  or  Portu^^eso  domination.  Tho  bn^aking  of  «>^ju[- 
hIii'IIh  over  tlu;hoa<Irt  of  jTontlciueu  upon  onteriuf;  a  Mexican  ball  room  ia  one  manifestation  of  it  For* 
nirrly  tlio  shell  wuh  lillwl  with  flour. 

''Dr.  W.  Norton  Whitney.  Xotew  from  the  Hiatory  of  MtMlio-al  pTOj^reaa  in  Japan.  Yokohama,  1885, 
p.  2-W. 

'T)ie  prayiTof  a  Navi\jo  Shaman,  in  American  Anthropologist,  vol.  1,  No.  2,  1888,  p.  109. 

*  Kitchi-gami,  pp.  416,  423,  424. 
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fKiVfti  Ity  tlif  Kiink<*  xjiirit  nr  the  wutMv 


powdtT  fui'  i'ririii)f  (liM-itM**!* 
to  »li  OJibKu. 

OtKlfWiy  lii]it^a»^  baa  tUb>  to  miy  «f  tlip  uwtr  «f  )M)lk''U  ly*  tlii*  aneiwKi* 
triiicli  lip  Ttn-Atgnizf^  ii*  c(mn««;t»d  witli  tlw  prinrjpl*'  of  fertility: 

Apulia,  Ui"  awfat  Munll,  mean*  hImi  n  HoHnr.  thut  u  I'DabjiA  nr  I'lubtu.  Thl*  waa 
Ibt*  lMif[ns)ie  of  tba  follow*M  of  tlia  I'hwmh  or  tbc  Lamb— It  ww  tbr  lan^na^  iif 
Iho  F]»wur,  »f  Ib«  Nntxlr,  nf  tbi<  Kliw-flori*  uf  Florii.  nf  tbc  Arniuno.  anil  nf  tlip 
lluiir  '>r  Ccr««,  or  tti><  Kui'b»rl*tlH.  Il  «»•  tho  lant!"i>e''  "f  tl>''  iiulleo,  Ihe  |hi1Icu  o\ 
libuiU,  fliB  iihoiiple  '.f  ic'iinrntloii.  of  tii.-  IVil rhollii^. 

Agiitii  lin  Ha,VH: 

llDtMhu  wa*  B  flowiFi,  litu'MiiM-  AH  lluiir  nr  |>ollaii  lli'  wiw  lb(<  [iriiit'i|il«  ol  Itucll- 
ticution  iir  K«nerallan.  Hit  man  Hgni  Imioiuuu>  llunr  wo*  tliv  flne  or  inlnBlilv  |ii>rt  •>( 
thr  jtlunl  at  OrM,  ur  wbe*l,  tti«  piillen  which,  I  nm  loltl,  In  tbl»  plant,  niiil  In  tliU 
{■Util  itluiid,  nmewH  tbwlf  whciidmlmyM.  W'li«ai))«flour,  imIIpu,  Ukllli'd,  It  iEr»wit 
uicuiti  xiwithI  tiiiiKH.  'Hilx  h  a  very  beftiitifal  lyjH'  ur  ayiiibol  uf  tli«  riMttrrti-ilitu. 
(hi  IhJM  ur'rurmt  tbe  Itoiir  of  wheat  wan  th«  oacrlfire  i>n«<re<l  t-u  tht>  \,iik  ■>*  <-'nr<w  il> 
ilir  i':i*rf(i;j/flriii.  In  thin  i>olli-ti  wi'  Uavi<  the  name  of  pal)  urpalliuin  nudof  Paibia.  in 
llii-  llnl  liingaogo  manutng  teUdQin.  .  .  .  Wbou  Uin  d^votne ittr  tho  liroiul  br  nte 
tho  pnllru,  ulid  tbii*  ate  tbtt  body  of  the  God  of  K«nerutJou;  hence  might  cotor  tnui- 
oiiiiiitantlatloii. 

Luiitim.'iii  11(00,  rliiiMrrilwj)  jt"jKJWiUTor  tlii'llowiTR  jpt)Ili^ntJof  1'Ult^r, 
gfittiuriMl  Hu  u  tiiuiitiitutuer  day,"  wliich  wan  taki^u  to  iTstoiv  lost  youtli. 
Braud,  it  may  bn  as  w«dl  to  say,  tpa«e«  lia*;k  tUe  c,B»t«ui  of  thruwius 
fliiur  into  tUe  faces  of  wom<!U  and  othuM  on  the  streets  at  Hlmtvetide, 
in  Miiiortui  and  (^isewliere,  t'l  tlie  time  nf  the  Bomaiis.' 

Ill  writing  the  desrri))tioii  of  the  Hnatie  Duiioe  of  tht^  Moqiiin  nf  Ar- 
izona, I  ventured  to  advanee  tbe  stirriiiKe  that  t\w,  roni  tlour  with 
which  the  ttaured  )«uakfis  wm-e  covered,  mid  with  which  thti  air  was 
whiteuud,  would  bM  found  upon  in  vestigHtioii  to  bo  closely  related  to 
the  crithoniauey  or  ilivimition  by  grains  of  tlif  cereals,  as  prafiticfnl 
aniong  the  auvieiit  Ure^s.  CrithomaDey,  strictly  speaking,  meant  a 
divination  liy  gr:tiiin  of  corn.  Tlit  expression  which  I  Hlioiihl  have  em 
plo.vi'<)  wiis  al])hitoniancy,  a  divination  ■'  l)y  meal,  tiower,  or  branne.'" 
hut  botli  methods  of  tiivination  have  been  noti<-ed  amonfr  tJie  aborig- 
ines of  Amei'i<-a. 

In  IVm  tlie  nii-dicitie-men  were  dividetl  into  elassei^,  as  were  those  of 
anirieiit  Kjiypt.  Tliesr  medieine-men  "miwle  tlie  various  meansof  divi- 
nation M|n'cialiti»'s."  Some  of  them  predicted  by  '-the  shapes  of  grains 
of  iiiai/e  taken  at  random."''  In  (iuateinala  grainy  of  eorn  or  of  chile 
were  used  iriilisiriminately,  and  in  (ruaxacnah-o  the  medicine- women 
ust'd  fjrains  of  fiijoh-s  or  blaik  beans.  In  (iuatemala  they  had  what 
they  called  "iiliqni.j.''     "  lOste  m(«Io  de  adivinar  «c  llatna  ahijni.i.  malol- 
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tzito,  malol-ixini,  esto  es:  el  quo  iuliviiui  i><)r  el  sol,  o  por  |j:i*anos  de 
maiz  6  eliile."  * 

III  GuaziK*u{k.lco  the  iiiedicine-woineii  ^'hecliaban  suertes  eon  gi'anosde 
Frisoles,  a  inauera  de  Dados,  i  ha^'ian  sus  iuvoca<*ioiies,  ])or<]ue  eran 
Hechicei'os :  i  si  el  Dado  d(»eia  bieu,  prosef^uiiin  en  la  eiira,  dieieiulo 
que  sanaria:  i  si  inal,  no  bolvian  al  enfernio.'-* 

Herrera  in  the  ineceding  paraj^aph  recognizees  tlu^  eh)se  similarity 
l)et\veen  this  8a<5red  <H»remony  of  <»a8ting  lots  or  divining,  and  the  more 
orthodox  method  of  gambling,  pure  and  simple,  which  lifis  in  every  ease 
been  derived  from  a  sacred  origni. 

**  Les  Haehus  [one  class  of  Peruvian  priests]  consultiiient  Tavenir  au 
luoyeii  de  grains  de  mais  ou  des  excrements  des  animaux."^ 

The  Mexicans  **  para  saber  si  los  enfermos  habian  de  nuuir,  6  sanar 
de  la  enfermedadquetenian,eA'haban  unpunadode  maiz  lo  mas  grueso 
que  podian  liaber,  y  hmzabanlo  siete  6  ocho  veces,  eomo  lanzan  los  dados 
los  que  loajuegan,  y  si  algun  grano  quedaba  enhiesto,  decian  que  era 
senal  de  muerte."^ 

Father  Brebceuf  relat<\s  that  at  the  Huron  fea^t  of  the  dead,  which 
oci^urred  every  8  or  10  years  and  which  he  saw  at  Ossossane,  "  a  few 
grains  of  Indian  corn  were  thrown  by.  the  women  upon  the  sacred 
reli(?s."  ^ 

THE   DOWN    OF   BIRDS    IN   CERKMONIAL   OBSERVANCES. 

No  exhaustive  and  accurate  examination  of  the  subject  of  hoddentin 
could  be  made  without  bringing  the  investigator  face  to  fa4*e  with  the 
curi<ms  analogue  of  "  down  "  throwing  and  sprinkling  which  seemingly 
obtains  with  tribes  whic^h  at  some  perioil  of  their  history  hjive  been 
compelled  to  rely  upon  birds  as  a  main  (component  of  their  diet.  Kx- 
amples  of  this  are  to  be  met  with  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  as  well 
as  in  remote  Australia,  and  were  the  matter  more  fully  examined  there 
is  no  <hmbt  that  some  other  identifications  miglit  be  made  in  very 
nnexpect(»d  (luarters.  The  down  used  by  the  Tchuktchi  on  occasions 
of  ceremony  had  a  suggestion  of  religion  about  it.*^  ''On  leaving  the 
shore,  they  sung  and  danced.  One  who  stoo<l  at  the  hea<l  of  the  boat 
was  employed  in  plucking  out  the  feathers  of  a  bird's  skin  and  blowing 
them  in  the  air."' 

In  Langsdorffs  Travels' we  learn  that  some  of  the  dancers  of  the 
Koluschan  of  Sitka  have  their  heads  powden^d  with  the  small  down 
feathers  of  the  white-headed  eagle  and  ornamented  with  ermine;  also, 
that  the  hair  and  bodies  of  the  Indians  at  the  mission  of  Saint  Joseph, 
New  California,  wer<*  powdered  with  down  feathers." 

'  Xiiuenez.  (inuti'inala,  ]>.  177. 

■■'  Ht*rr«*ni.  dec.  4,  lib. !),  rap.  8,  \k  1*<. 

**  Ballxia,  riist.  ilii  Peniii,  in  TLTii»ux-<'oiniiiiUH,  Voy.,  vol.  15.  ]>.  'JO. 

*  Mtmlicta.  JJi.st.  KrlcHiilHtica  Iiul.,  p.  110. 

^Heurv  Voiilo  Hind.  A.ssiuiboino  and  SiiHkat.cbcwau  Kxped..  v«d.  2,  pp.  I(i5. 160. 

^Lisiansky.  Voya;;c  Kound  tbn  World,  London.  1814.  pp.  153,221.  22:i. 

'  London,  1814,  ]»t.  2.  )d.  in.  p.  li:i. 

■n)id..  pi.  IV.  pp.  IIM.  1»R. 
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The  Indiiius  from  the  North  PHcitif  coiwt  seuii  vimtiiig  tlie  iiiiasimi 
iif  Sun  Frauciaco,  by  KotzcbiH"  ui  ISIfi,  "had  their  long  dioordenKi 
hair  covered  with  down." ' 

Baiiuroft  sayH  of  Ihv  Nootkii  of  the  uorthwtst  t'oast  of  Britixh 
America:  "'the  hair  is  imwdurtMi  iiluntifiilly  with  white  feathers,  which 
are  rcfta^dt'd  hs  the  crowninK  ornanu'iit  for  inaidy  ditridty  m  all  tln'Sf 
regions." ' 

Tlie  biM'H  down  nsod  by  thr  Haida  of  Britisli  Xorth  Aniciica  in 
their  dunces  seenitt  very  nloaeJy  i-elatf^l  to  liodtlifntin.  Thpy  not  oidy 
pnt  it  upon  their  own  persons,  bnt  "dHigbt  to  cominnn irate  i(.  to  their 
partners  in  bowing,"  and  also  "  blow  it  into  tlie  air  at  regular  iiiturvals 
throiiglj  a  )»aint<*d  tube."  Thny  altwi  Mifiitloreil  down  an  a  Bign  of  n«l- 
come  to  the  iirst  Europeiin  navigators.^ 

In  all  these  (hiuees,  eereiuonial  ^  isit«,  and  recei)tions  of  strangers  thp 
religious  element  can  be  discffQcd  niorf  or  less  plainly.  T\u\  Indiana 
west  of  the  Mississippi  with  whom  Father  IlfMinepin  waM  a  prisoner  in 
1680,  and  who  appear  tfl  have  be«n  u  branch  of  tlie  Sloiix  (Issatr  or 
Sautec  aud  Nadonessun),  Inid  a  fraud  dance  to  Higmili^'.e  the  killing 
of  a  benr.  On  this  occasion,  which  was  i>aTticii>attid  in  by  th(«  "  piin- 
cipaux  chef'M  ct  gnerriers,"  we  learn  that  there  was  thi«  to  be  noted  in 
their  dress:  "ayant  m^me  leurscheveuxftMttezd'huile  d'ours  J4  parse- 
mez  dc  i>hinies,  ronges  &  Itlimehes  &  les  t*t«s  ehargi'^es  de  duvet 
d'oiscau\."'  ,     ^ 

"  Swan's  and  bustard's  down"  wiW  uscil  by  thfi  .\ecHnces8  [i.  c.  the 
Arkansas  of  the  Hiouau  stoelij  in  their  religious  ceremonies.' 

Of  the  war  dre«a  of  the  inpmbers  (»f  thf  Five  Nations  we  learu  fmm 
an  early  writer:  "Their  heads  [previously  denuded  of  all  hair  except 
that  of  the  erownj  are  painted  red  down  to  the  ByohrowH  and  sprioklcd 
over  with  white  down.*"' 

The  Indians  of  ^'iI'gillia  at  their  war  dances  [tainted  theuiselvcs  to 
make  them  more  terrible:  "  Pour  se  rendre  pins  terriblee,  ils  sement 
des  plumes,  dii  du\ct.  <iu  dn  poil  dc  quelqae  bete  sur  hi  peiiitiiic  tonte 
fniiclie."'  Ilown  was  also  used  by  the  medieinc-iiieu  of  tlie  Carib.'' 
The  down  of  binls  was  used  in  niueli  the  same  way  by  tlie  tribes  of 
(Jnmami,  ii  district  of  South  America  not  far  from  the  montli  of  the 
Orinoco,  in  tlie  prcfcnt  territory  of  Venezuehi;^  by  the  Tnpiiianibis,  of 
Branil.  who  <(>vercd  tlie  bodies  of  their  victims  with  it;'"  by  tlic('hirili- 
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chi,  of  South  America/  and  by  the  tril)e8  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.* 
This  down  ha-s  also  been  used  by  some  of  the  Australians  in  their 
sacred  dances.  •  *'  The  hair,  or  rather  the  wool  upon  their  heads,  was 
very  abundantly  powdered  with  white  powder.  .  .  .  They  iK)wder 
not  only  their  heads,  but  their  beards  too.''  * 

In  China  **  there  is  a  widespread  superstition  that  the  feathers  of  birds, 
after  under^oinjji^  certain  incantjitions,  are  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and 
bein^"  carried  away  by  the  wind  work  blij^ht  and  d(»struction  wherever 
they  alight." 

Tlie  <h)wn  of  birds  seems  not  to  have  been  unknown  in  Europe.  To 
this  (lny  it  is  poured  upon  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  gri'CKmi  in  wed- 
dinars  amon^iT  th(»  Russian  peasantry."^ 

This  leads  up  to  the  iiufuiiy  whether  or  not  the  iipplication  of  tar 
and  feathers  to  the  person  may  not  at  an  early  perio<l  have  been  an 
act  of  relij^ious  sijrnificance,  perverted  into  a  ridi<:filous  jind  infiimous 
punisliment  by  a  conquerin*^  and  unrch»nting  hostile  se<*t.  TJie  sub- 
ject certainly  seems  to  have  awakened  t\w  curiosity  of  the  learned 
Buckle,  whose  remarks  may  as  well  be  given. 

Richard,  during  his  stay  in  Xormandy  (1189),  made  some  singular 
laws  for  regulating  the  condu<*t  of  the  pilgrims  in  their  ])assage  by 
sea.  ''A  robber,  convicted  of  theft,  shall  be  shaved  in  the  manner 
of  a  <'hampion;  and  boiling  pitch  poured  ux>on  his  head,  and  the 
feathers  of  a  i)illow  shaken  over  his  head  to  distinguish  him;  and  be 
landed  at  tin*  first  port  whcrc»  the  ships  shall  stop.''** 

The  circumstaiu'cs  mentioned  in  the  text  respecting  tariing  and 
feathering  is  a  fin(*  subject  for  c'omment  by  the  searchers  into  ]>o]mlar 
antiquities. ' 

HAIR    POWDER. 

Speaking  of  the  'Mluvet"  or  down,  with  which  many  American  savage 
tribes  deck  themselves,  Picart  observes  very  justly:  '*Cet  ornementest 
bizare,  mais  dans  le  fond  r(»st  il  beaucoup  plus  qiw  cette  poudre  d'or 
dont  les  Anciens,  sc  poudroient  la  tete,  on  (jue  (*ette  poudre  ccmiposee 
d'amidon  av(»c  laquelle  nos  petits  maitres  modernes  alfectimt  de  blan- 
chir  leurs  chc»veux  ou  Icurs  ])crru(iu<»sr'" 

Picart  do<»s  not  say,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  1h»  wise  for  us  to  sur- 
mise, that  these  modes  of  powdering  had  a  religious  origin. 

The  custom  of  powdtM'ing  tlu*  hair  seems  to  be  a  savage  '* survival;" 
at   least,  it  is  still   to  be  found  among  the  Friendly  Manders,  among 


'  IN-trr  Martyr,  in  HukluytM  Voyujjos,  vol.  5,  ]».  4»M). 

*  BaiUTofi.  Nai.    KaccH  oi*  thf.  Paritir.  Sloiw'.  vol.  1.  ]».  7.'»0. 

'Siiiytli,  Aborigiiifrt  of  Victoria,  vol.  I.  p.  7:5;  vol.  'J.  ]».  W2.     S»m'  alMor'artrrotH  dcmTiiitioii  of  tlio 
nutivos  of  the  Qnrcti  Churlotti'  iHhuiiIri.  virtit«'«l  hy  him  in  1767. 

*  llawki'Mworth,  Voyajjt'H.  vol.  1.  p.  :{7li. 

*lVrry  S.  Hciini,  A  Hnonior  in  UiiHitia,  Nrw  Vork,  iHiW,  p.  114. 

*  FoHhrook«*,  British  Mouarhi.sni.  p.  442. 

'  S«M'  works  rit-t'il  in  Muckle'rt  Common  plact*  B4K)k.  vol.  2.  of  •'  Works."  London.  Irf72,  p.  47. 
"I'irart,  r«*remoni<*8  «*t  Cofitnint-s  Il4fli<;i«*u8rs,  vol.  fi.  p.  20. 
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whom  it  was  observed  by  Forsler.'     These  islauderw  iLseil  ;i  wliitr  lime 
(wwdor,  also  one  of  blue  mid  another  of  oriinge  mude  of  turmerie. 

The  Sandwicli  Islniidem  pUisteii-d  th«ii-  hair  ovor  "witli  «  kind  «t" 
lime  made  from  Inirnt  shells,"^  iviwl  DilUm  speukn  of  tlie  FrieiitUy 
IslanderH  u«!iig  lime,  a»  Forstar  lias  already  informed  iis.''  The  Hot- 
tentots made  a  Uvioh  use  of  the  medicinal  powder  of  thetbitelm,  whieh 
they  plaateifHl  on  thdir  heads,  thrtiw  to  their  soered  animals,  and  UM>d  - 
liberally  at  their  t^inerals,*  Kolbeu  dispels  all  doubt  by  naying: 
"These  powderings  ai-e  religioiiR  fonnaiitii-s,"  He  uIsh  alludes  to  the 
uBi',  in  ranch  the  same  manner,  of  ashes  by  the  same  people.  ° 

The  use  of  ashes  al.so  oceura  among  the  Znni,  the  Apache  (at  times), 
and  the  AbiptniH  of  Paraguay.  Ashes  are  also  "thrown  in  the  way  of 
a  whirlwind  to  appease  it."' 

lu  the  Witches'  Sabbath,  in  Genniuiy,  "  it  was  said  that  the  witchi* 
burned  a  lie  goat,  ai^  divided  its  ashes  among  themselves."'' 

In  all  the  above  cases,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  use  of  ashes  iu  the 
Christian  churches,  it  is  possible  that  the  origin  of  the  custom  might 
Iw  traced  \mck  either  to  a  desire  to  shan.'  iu  the  Imi'tit  offering  or  else 
in  that  of  preserving  some  of  the  iucineratvd  dunt  of  the  dead  frieud  or 
relative  for  whom  the  tribe  or  elan  was  in  mourning.  Ashes  in  the 
Ohristtan  church  were  mit  confined  to  Ijent  alone;  tliey  "were  worn 
fonv  times  a  year,  as  in  the  beginuiug  of  1/Piit."' 

Tuphramancy  or  divination  by  ashes  was  one  of  the  methods  of  fore- 
cast in  use  among  the  ^riestM  of  pagan  Rome.* 

In  Northumberland  the  custom  prevaileil  of  making  bonfires  on  tlie 
hiUs  on  St.  Peter's  day.  -'They  made  encroachments,  on  these  oc- 
casions, upon  the  bontireA  of  the  Deigblxiui'ing  towns,  of  whieh  they  took 
away  some  of  the  ashes  by  force:  This  they  called  'can'jing  off  the 
flower  (probably  the  floiir)  of  the  wake."  '*  Moresin  thinks  this  a  ves- 
tige of  the  ancient  Oerealia." 

The  mourning  at  Iddah,  iu  (luinea,  consists  in  smearing  the  foreheatl 
"witli  wiM)d  ashes  and  clay  water,  wliich  is  allowed  U'  dry  on.  They 
likewise  |M)wder  their  hair  with  wood  ashes,"" 


'ttiibernallH,  ZuuLinikal : 
•PiHblwiki-.  l!rin«h  Moil 
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DUST  FROM   OHURC^nES — ITS   T'SE. 

The  last  ceremonial  powder  to  be  (l(\scribed  is  <liist  f Voin  the  ground, 
as  among  some  of  the  Australians  who  smear  their  hoiids  with  pipe- 
clay as  a  sign  of  mourningJ 

The  French  writers  mention  among  the  cerem<mies  of  the  Nat(*hez 
one  in  which  the  Great  Sun  "gathered  <inst,  which  he  threw  back  over 
his  hciul,  and  turned  successively  to  the  four  quart4»rs  of  the  world  in 
repeating  the  same  act  of  tlu'owing  dnst."- 

Mention  is  made  of  *' an  old  woman  who  acted  as  beadle"  of  a  church, 
who  ^'once  brought  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying  person  some  of  the  sweep- 
ings from  the  Hoor  of  the  altar,  to  ease  and  short  ^n  a  very  lingering 
death."  * 

Altar  dust  was  a  very  ancient  remedy  for  disease.  Frommann  says 
that,  of  the  four  tjiblets  found  in  a  temple  of  Esculapius,  one  bore  this 
inscription:  "Luitio  aii'ecto  lateris  dolore;  veniret  et  ex  ara  tollerit 
cinerem  et  una  cum  vino  comisceret  et  poneret  su])ra  latus;  «t  con- 
valuit,"  etc.  * 

It  seems  then  that  the  mediaeval  use  of  altar  dust  traces  back  to  the 
Roman  use  of  altar  ashes. 

So  hard  is  it  to  eradicrate  from  the  minds  of  savages  ideas  which  have 
become  ingrafted  upon  their  nature  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
read  in  the  Jesuit  relations  of  attairs  in  (Janada  ( 1090-1 7()li)  that,  at 
the  Mission  of  Saint  Francis,  where  the  Indians  venerated  the  memory 
of  a  saintly  woman  of  their  own  race,  Oatheraine  Tagikoo-ita,  "pour 
guerir  les  malades  ([ue  les  remedes  ru*dinaires  ne  soulagent  jmint,  on 
a  vale  dans  Teau  on  dans  un  bouillon  un  pen  de  la  poussiere  de  sou 
tombeau." 

A  few  ])ersons  are  to  be  found  who  endeavor  to  C/Olle<;t  the  <lust  from 
the  feet  of  one  hundred  thousand  Brahmins.  One  way  of  collecting  this 
dust  is  by  spreading  a  cloth  before  the  door  of  a  house  where  a  great 
multitude  of  Brahmins  are  assembled  at  a  feast,  and,  as  each  Brahmin 
conu\s  out,  he  sliakes  the  dust  from  his  feet  as  he  treads  upon  thisch)th. 
Many  mira(ailous  cures  arc  declared  to  have  been  performed  upon  ])er- 
sons  using  this  dust.'^ 

A  widow  among  the  Armenian  devil-worshipers  is  recpiired  "to  strew 
dust  on  her  head  and  t^)  smear  Ikm*  fiuie  with  clay."  '• 

CLAY-EATING. 


Tl 


Tiie  eating  of  clay  would  appear  to  have  once  prevailed  all  over  the 
world.     In  places  the  custom  has  degenerated  into  ceremonial  or  is  to 

'Smyth.   AborigineH  or  Victoriii,  vol.  2.  p.  273. 

''Gayarrf,  Louisianii.  IH51.  p.  308. 

'  Xotea  and  Queries,  4th  ser.,  vol.  8.  p.  r)05. 

*  TractutUHilo  FiiHi-iuutioDe,  Nureinberjr.  1675.  197. 

^Southi'y.  (iiiotiug  Ward,  in  Buckle's  Common  place  Book,  London,  1849.  2d  Her.,  p.  321. 

•North  Anu'riran.  October  27,  1888. 
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bp  fuitotl  only  ill  iiiytlia.    The  Antec  devotee  pickwl  up  n  pinch  of  day 
iu  the  tenjple  of  Te/.ratIip(»cEi  and  ate  it  witli  the  greivt^^st  revei-euw.' 

SahagiiD  is  qaoted  by  Si[nior '  us  raying  tliat  the  Mexietmn  swore  by 
the  isiin  and  "by  our  sovereign  motber,  the  Earth,'^  and  ate  a  pie<'*^  of 
earth. 

But  the  use  of  clay  by  the  Me:«ican«  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  cer- 
emony; clay  seema  to  have  be*!n  an  edible  in  quite  commou  use. 

Bdibleearth  wax  Hold  upuuly  in  tliemarkot«of  Mexiwi;  "yiiun  tit'rra," 
uayj*  Goniara  in  the  list  of  fuodx  givun  by  hiui.' 

The  eating  of  day  was  forbidden  to  Mexit^iin  women 
naney. 

Diego  Dur»n  dej^cribea  the  (ceremonial  eating  of  day  ii 
of  Mexico;  '•  LlegA  el  dedo  al  suelo,  y  eogienilo  tiemi  eu  61  lo  metirt  en 
In  iMH'a;  h  hi  cual  ceremonia  llamaban  comer  tierra  saiitit."'  Aud  Hgaiji 
he  saya  that  in  their  wacriflces  the  Mexican  nobIe»  ate  earth  from  the 
fe«t  of  tlie  idola.  " Gomian  tienadela  tjue  estaba  k  loa  pie^ del  Ydolo."* 
Bnt  the  Mexicans  did  not  limit  theoiBelves  to  a  ceremonial  day-eating 
alone.  Thomas  Gage  relateu  th.it  "  they  ate  a  kind  of  earth,  for  at  one 
season  in  the  yeer  they  had  nets  of  mayle,  with  the  which  they  raked  np 
a  certaine  dust  that  is  bred  npon  the  water  of  the  Lake  of  Mexico,  and 
that  is  knemled  together  like  unto  ons  of  the  sea."^ 

Diego  Durau"  mentions  the  ceremonial  clay-eating  at  the  feartt  of 
Tezeatlipoca  agreeing  with  the  note  already  taken  from  Kiugabonmgh. 

There  is  reference  to  day-eating  in  one  of  the  uiythH  given  in  tlie 
Popol-Vnh.  The  Quiche  deities  tlunahpn  aud  Xbalanqm^,  desiring  to 
overcome  the  god  Cabrakan,  fed  lum  npon  roasted  birds,  but  they  took 
care  to  rub  one  of  the  birds  with  "  tizate"  aud  to  put  wldte  powder 
arouud  it.  Tlie  ciiele  of  white  iwwder  was,  no  doubt,  a  circle  of  hod- 
dentin  or  something  aualogous  thereto,  intended  to  prevent  any  bale- 
fkl  iuduence  being  exercised  by  t'abrakan.  "  Mais  ils  frottereut  Tun 
des  oiseaux  avec  du  tizafe  et  lui  mirent  de  la  poussiV-ro  iilanche  A  I'en- 
tonr."  ' 

In  a  footnote  tlie  word  "tizate"  is  explained  to  be  a  very  friable 
wliitish  earth,  used  in  polishing  metals,  making  cement,  etc. :  "  Terre 
blaridiatre  fort  friable,  et  dont  ils  sc  servent  pour  polir  les  metaiix. 
faire  du  cinient,  etc." 

(Jabeza  de  Vara  says  that  the  Indians  of  Florida  ate  day — -'de  la 
terre."^  He  says  also'"  that  the  natives  ottered  him  many  incsijiiitti 
beans,  which  they  ate  mixed  with  earth — "  mele  avec  de  la  tcne."  " 
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The  ffaguaces  of  Florida  ate  earth  (tierra).^ 

At  the  trial  of  Vaseo  Pocallo  de  Fifi^iieroa,  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in 
1522,  ''  for  enielty  to  the  natives,"  he  souglit  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Indians  ate  ehiv  as  a  means  of  snicide:  *'el  ahnso  de  h)s  Indios  en 
<*om<»r  ti(»rra     .     .     .     seguian  matandosi*  de  intento  eomiendo  tierra.''* 

The  Muiscas  had  in  their  hmgnage  the  word  '*ji])etera,"  a  '* disease 
from  eating  dirt."^  Whether  the  word  *•  <lirt"  as  here  employed  means 
filth,  or  earth  and  elay,  is  not  plain;  it  probably  means  clay  and  earth. 

Venegas  asserts  that  the  Indians  of  California  ate  earth.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  Indians  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  California, and  vicinity 
show  that  *'they  had  fed  upon  a  kind  of  clay,^  which  they  "often  used 
upon  tiieir  heads  by  way  of  ornament.''^ 

The  Tatu  Indians  of  California  mix  "red  earth  into  tlieir  acorn  bread 
.     .     .     to  make  the  bread  sweet  and  make  it  go  fui'ther."'' 

Long''  relates  that  wlien  the  ycmng  warrior  of  the  Oto  or  Omaha 
tribes  go(»s  out  on  his  first  fast  lie  "rubs  his  ])erson  over  with  a  whitish 
clay/'  but  he  does  not* state  that  he  ate  it. 

Sir  John  Franklin"  relates  that  the  banks  of  the  Mtwkenzie  Iviver  in 
British  North  America  contain  layers  of  a  kind  of  un<*tuous  nuid,  prob- 
ably similar  to  that  found  near  the  Orinoco,  which  the  Tinneh  Indians 
"use  occasionally  as  foo<l  during  seasons  of  famine,  and  <»ven  at  other 
times  chew  as  an  amusement.  ...  It  has  a  milky  taste  and  the 
flavour  is  not  disagreeable." 

Father  dc  Smet "  says  of  the  Athapascan :  "  Many  wandering  families 
of  the  Carrier  tribe  .  .  .  have  their  teeth  worn  to  the  gums  by  the 
earth  and  sand  they  swallow  with  their  nourishment."  This  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  intentionally  eaten. 

**Souie  of  the  Siberian  tribes,  when  they  trav(4,  carry  a  small  bag  of 
their  native  earth,  the  tsiste  of  which  they  suppose  will  ])reserve  them 
trom  all  the  evils  of  a  foreign  sky."'* 

We  are  informed  that  the  Tunguses  of  Siberia  eat  a  clay  called  "rock 
marrow,"  which  they  mix  with  marrow.  "Near  the  ITral  Mountains, 
powdered  gypsum,  commonly  called  *  rock  meal,'  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  bread,  but  its  et!'ects  are  pernicious."^" 

"The  Jukabiri  of  northeastern  Sib(»ria  have  an  earth  of  sweetish  and 
rather  astringent  taste,''  to  which  they  "  ascribe  a  variety  of  sanatory 
proi^erties."^^ 

I  (!oin:ini.  Hist,  tlir  las  Intlius.  ]».  Iri'J. 

'  nuckiimliani  Smith,  C\)l«'rci<>ii  do  \'ari<i.s  I)<N-uiii<Mito.s  )iar:i  la  niHt4)rin  dv.  Florida,  Louilitii.  1H57, 
vol.  1.  \K  4t5. 

'  liojlai'it.  li»*M<"an'lu'.s  in  Soutli  AiiM'rira.  I^oiuloii.  18(M».  p.  (W. 

*  Bosi'ana.  ('liiiii;;r]iini(li.  pp.  *J4-'>.  2'»:{. 

■i  I'owt-rs.  Coiitiili.  to  N.  A.  Kthiiol..  vol.  :i.  ji.  140. 

•Loii^i's  K.\]H'(litioii.  vol.  I,  p.  24<>. 

'Si'nuiil  Kxpcditioii  to  the  Polar  Sra.  p.  li». 

•Oruitoii  Missions,  p.  1911. 

3(.;in«-lin,  quotfil  hy  Sonthoy.  iu  Common  place  H<M»k,  Ist  ser.,  Loodon,  1849,  p.  239. 
'"Malto-Hruu.  Uuiv.  (Jeog..  Philadelphia,  1K'J7.  vol.  1,  lib.  37,  p.  4k3. 
'»  Noil  Wraugi'l,  Polar  £xi>editiou.  New  Vork.  lrt4J,  p.  188. 
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Tbere  is  nothing  in  tlie  records  n'lating  to  Victor! a  re-specting  tlie 
Dwe  (if  niiy  earth  for  tile  purpose  of  appeasing  hunger,  but  Gro.v  tui-n- 
tioni  that  oDt>  kind  of  earth,  pouuiled  and  mixed  with  the  root  of  the 
Mfne  (a  Bpwies  of  Ha?in:i<lorDni),  in  i?at«'n  by  the  natives  of  WeBt  Ans- 
triilia. ' 

Tlie  Apiu-he  and  Naviyo  hranchefl  of  the  Athapa&caii  family  are  nut 
uii[icquaint«Hl  with  ttie  ase  of* clay  aj*  ii  romestible,  although  among  tlie 
fornitfr  it  i*  now  h<.*»reely  ever  used  mid  among  fhw  Intter  used  only  as 
a  condimt^ut  to  relieve  the  bittemese  of  the  tasti*  ofthe  wild  potato;  in 
the  fiamv  munner  it  is  known  to  liotli  the  Zuui  itnd  Tusayan. 

Walhw*  aaya  that  eating  dirt  was  "  n  very  eominon  and  destructive 
habit  among  Indians  and  half-brecds  in  the  houses  nf  the  whites.' 

"Lou  apa88ionado.s  k  eomer  tierra  son  los  Indios  Otomsieort,"  * 

'■  The  enrth  whie ii  is  eaten  by  the  t)ttomaes  [of  the  Rio  Orinoco]  t8 
fat  and  unetnons."* 

Wftitz  *  cite-s  Heusinger  as  saying  that  the  Ottomacs  of  the  Itio  ( Iri 
nww  eat  large  quantities  of  a  fatty  elay. 

Olay  wax  eat^n  by  the  Brazilians  generally." 

The  Homani  had  a  dish  called  "nliea"  or  ■'  frumenta,"  made  of  tiie 
grain  zea  mixed  with  chalk  troiu  the  hilla  at  Pnteoli,  near  Naples,^ 

According  to  the  myths  of*  the  Cingalese,  their  Brahmin»  once  "  fed 
on  it  [earth]  for  the  space  of  W).(MH>  years."" 

PEEHISTOEir    FOODS  U8KD   IS    COVENANTS. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Ai)a«:he.  on  several  occasions,  as  when 
going  out  to  meet  striiugeriK,  eut«niig  into  solemn  agreementi*,  el«., 
made  useof  thehoddentin.  A  similar  use  of  food,  generally  prehistoric, 
call  be  noted  in  other  regions  ot  the  world. 

It  v/nn  n  kind  of  superstitious  trial  iist^'d  among  th<-  Saxous  to  purge 
themoelvos  of  any  accusation  by  taking  a  piece  of  barley  bread  and  eat- 
ing it  with  solemn  oaths  and  cxecrationH  that  it  might  prove  poisonous 
or  their  la.-it  morsel  if  what  they  asserted  or  denied  whs  not  true.' 
Tliost-  pieces  of  bivad  were  first  execiatcd  by  the  priest,  from  which  he 
inters  that  at  a  still  ciirlier  day  s!K-mineiital  bread  may  have  been  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

.\t  Kome,  in  the  time  of  t'icero  and  Homce.  a  master  who  suspected 
iLiit  liis  slaves  had  rohbed  liiin  conducted  tliem  before  a  ])riest.  They 
were  eacli  obliged  to  eat  a  rake  over  wliicli  the  i)riest  had  "  pronounced 
some  iiiiigical  words  {carwitu-  infect inH)."^" 
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The  peoi)le  living  on  the  coast  of  (Jorannindel  have  au  ordeal  eon- 
aistiug  in  the  ehewinj^  of  unboiled  rice.  No  harm  will  attaxrh  to  him 
who  tells  the  truth,  but  the  i)erjur(».r  is  threaten(Mi  with  e(mdign  pun- 
ishment in  this  worhl  and  in  that  to  eome.'  Bread  is  bittim  when  the 
Ostaaks  of  Siberia  take  a  solemn  oath,  such -sis  one  of  fealty  to  the  Czar.* 

SACRED   BREADS  AND   TAKES. 

Since  the  employment  of  hoddentin,  or  tule  pollen,  as  a  saered  com- 
memorative food  would  seem  to  have  been  fairly  demonstrated,  before 
dosinji^  this  secticm  1  wish  to  add  a  few  ]>aragraphs  upon  the  very  gen- 
eral exist^juce  of  ritiudistic  farinaceous  foods  in  all  ])art8  of  the  world. 
They  can  be  detected  most  freciuently  in  the  cen^monial  reversion  to  a 
grain  or  seed  which  has  passed  or  is  passing  out  of  everyday  use  in 
some  j)articular  form  given  to  tiie  cake  or  bread  or  some  circumstance 
of  time,  place,  and  mode  of  manufiicture  and  consumption  which  stam])s 
it  as  a  *'  survival.''  So  deeply  impn»ssed  was  Grinun  ^  with  th(*  wide  hori- 
zon sjjreading  around  the  consideration  of  this  topic  that  In*  observed : 
*'Our  knowledge  of  heathen  anti<piities  will  gain  both  by  the  study  of 
these  drinking  usages  wlii(*h  have  lasted  into  later  limes  and  also  of 
the  shapes  given  to  baked  mvatH,  which  either  retained  the  actual  forms 
of  ancient  idols  or  were  accompanied  by  sacrificial  observances.  A 
history  of  (jerman  cakes  and  bread  rolls  might  c(mtain  some  unexpected 
disclosures.  .  .  .  Even  the  shape  of  cakes  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
saciitices  of  heathenism." 

The  first  bread  or  cake  to  be  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
the  pancaki*,  stdl  so  frequently  useil  on  tiie  evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday. 
In  antiquity  it  can  be  traced  biK'k  before  the  Keformation,  before  the 
Crusades  were  dreamed  of,  before  the  I^arbarians  had  subverte<l  Rome, 
before  Rom<»  itself  had  fairly  taken  shape. 

Tiiere  seems  to  have  be<»n  a  very  decidc<l  religious  significance  in  the 
pre])aration  of  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  In  Leic^*stershire,  "On 
Shrove  Tuesday  a  bell  rings  at  noon,  wliicjh  is  meant  as  a  signal  for  the 
people  to  begin  frying  their  pancakes."^ 

*' The  Norman  CrifiprlUr  (\)i\  i'^u^e)  are  evidently  taken  from  the 
Fonuicaliu,  on  the  18th  of  February,  in  memory  of  the  metho<l  of  mak- 
ing bread,  before  the  Goddess  Fornax  invented  ovens."* 

Tnder  "Crispelhe,"  Du  Cange  says:  **  Kustici  a])ud  Normannos  voc^ant 
Crespes,  ova  ])auca  mixta  (uim  farina,  et  in  sartagine  frixa,"  and  says 
that  they  are  "ex  herba,  farina  et  oleo."''  These  same  Cris])elhe  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  Hio  Grande  during  Christinas  week. 

In  the  Greek  Church  and  throughout  Russia  there  is  to  the  present 
time  a  "  pancake  feiist"  at  Shrovetide,^ 

'  Voyap*  «if  Capt.  Amasa  l>«-Iaiio,  Bontoii.  1847.  p.  2:W.    (.'oinpan'  with  lhfonU*aI  of  S«'ot<'h  roii»plr- 
arors.  who  atf  a  frajruinit  of  harh-y  bread  to;ii*ther. 
*<rautliier  «U«  la  IVyrimio.  Voj'ages  de  Pallan.  PariH,  17tt:i.  vol.4,  ji.  T.'i. 
'Tmitoiiic  Mytlndo;;y.  vol.  I.  p.  «{. 
'Maraulay  qiiotttl  in  Bniud.  Pop.  Aiit..  vol.  1,  ]i.  8.'!. 
'  Fo.Hl>rooke,  BritiHh  MoiiacIii(«ni.  ]>.  K). 

■I)u  ('aiiK**.  (iIimHariiiiii.  artirlon  ''C'riHiK'Ua' "  ami  *'('re.sp«?lla*.'' 
'  Bnuid,  Pop.  Aut.,  vol.  1.  p.  88. 
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At  one  tiinv  a  mistom  prevaiiwi  nf  goiu^  about  fmiu  oue  frieiul's 
boiiiw  to  anottier.  masked,  and  uominittiu|r  OAnry  I'oiiceivable  prank. 
'•TUeii  the  people  feasted  ou  blinniei; — a  paacake  similar  tJi  the  Englisb 
crumpet." ' 

III  tlie  patu^ake  we  have  iiioBt  probably  the  earliest  form  of  t'arina- 
ceuus  food  known  t«  the  Dationt^  which  derived  their  nvilizatioii  fi-om 
the  basiii  of  the  Mediterranean.  Among  these  nations  witeat  ban  been 
iti  use  from  ii  time  far  beyond  the  remotest  hislxirit-al  pi-riixl,  and  to  iic- 
(rount  for  it^  introduction  myth  lia.i  been  invoked;  but  this  wheat  witH 
eooked  without  leaven,  or  was  ftied  in  a  pan,  after  thi-  Htyle  of  the  tor- 
tilla still  used  in  Si)aui8h-speaking  coiintrie*t,  or  of  the  panejike  common 
among  oureelves.  Pliny'  says  that  there  were  no  bakers  known  in 
Rome  until  nearly  six  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  eity, 
in  till!  days  of  the  war  with  Persia;  but  he  i>er1mpi4  meant  the  public 
bakers  authorizeti  by  law.  The  use  of  wheat  aud  the  art  of  baking 
bread,  as  we  understand  it  to-day,  were  pmctically  unknown  t^)  the  ua- 
tions  of  northern  Kumjie  until  within  the  recent  Idst'^i-ical  period." 

I  HMth,  A  Unuitlor  <u  Kuuiii.  |..  loU. 

'Nat.  Hi.!.,  lib.  IS,  p»p,  a*. 

■  WhMkl.  wlilcli  Iiuuir  rli<>linwl  I'lini  nt'  l>vi*lvr  Kiir«]iiimi  tinliuiia  iinil  la  Fnni  niiiiplniiiluK  iiuiltpln 
Aniiv1»  nnil  wiT>nil  loFi'rlin-  icraliis  <n  lndl*,  wu  no  doubt  widcljr  srovD  In  tlus  prchUlorlc  vurM' 
Tlia('hlDi'iii'<.'ultl>i(U>dll  nnoB,  r.MiiKifl  dlravt  Ihini  Hiwvcni  thn  Ek.VT>('>u>«  >^''ribiit*d  llnvvigta 
In  LtlA  luid  Iliit  rinvkH  tn  f?tfrrH,  A  rbumfc^  urrmunt  nf  Ohl  i]Utrlliu11im  nf  whrwt.  ov»r  the  prlDiM'n] 
niiriil  sliftWD  ILu  Cone,  having  luuglil  hor  famrlta  TrlpUriemiUI  wtnfaltum  lUid  the  Aft  of  hrcad- 
mnlitiig,  eiivii  him  her  ohnrint,  ■  ridioilbil  viibish'  wMrli  lir  iuhI  In  umiflil  trmvjilB  fiir  thniHirpwHi  iif 
illiiLrlt>iitln£  com  lo  rUI  ii»1l»l», 

AuHi'iK  uiimiiiDnitK  >>h<>w  llilt  II»-cnll<vi>tluti  »f  wh>uU  b«l  b*«u  wUbtlalixd  tn  Kmiil  1w)tjn>  Ihn 
lui-uiilnB  nf  tlw  nhrptisnlii.  Mid  thuTi"  In  ■nlflmir*  that  luimi  iirmliiiillvn  vnrh-iliM  nf  whmtl  huvi-  f*kuii 
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II-  Kii^'pliwiH.  ini  <-v>di-l>rr  nf  a  hrlc-k  nf  a 
n'lldril  siul  tliwhli'h  llirihili' iiraSTiD  H.I.',  hiin  lin'li  lumlt.-Ui'il. 
ThP  riExli'nn'  nfiHim'K  liir  wlii'at  in  tlip  niiut  HiK'uiit  UiiiKiiiiui-^iiiiillniiH  tlilHi-rlilrui'i'i.f  llii-  aiillqu- 

ir.v  nf  ilM  I'Ultun-  111  all  tliv  inon'  ti'iiiprratc  ]>iiria  nf  Kiiniiiv.  Asl nd  A  tHi-a.  Iiiil  11  wriliK  liiiiii-abublc 

Unit  whiat  liaa rt-ir  Ihvii  fiiiiiid  KniHliii:  ]ii'nilKti-ntly  In  h  wild  alati-,  althnuKli  thu  fat  haa  vtlrn  lavii 
BivxTtedbvprnnit.  trnvdcn,  Hiiil  hialiiriiinH.  Iti  1lu'(hl.viiM-,v.  riirvxumph',  we  nn' tiddlbat  wlH-at  en-v 
111  Sii'ily  wilh'nit  llii-  aid  of  iiinii.  Iinl  ■  hlinil  |<i<it  i-inilil  iirri  luive  hxpii  tliia  hiniiwlf.  Hiiil  a  ImlBDical 
fail  i-an  hardly  lir  Hn'i'pKxl  fmui  ■  uiilrr  wluur  nH-n  ■'xlolriiwIiBa  lorn cnnlrHli-d.  UlialnrliK rfpnilo 
llii-  iriulition  Ihnt  IMrln  fiiiiud  nlii-iil  and  Irarlry  Kniwili);  pmiiiiiKiiinualy  in  l>BU-stlni<,  liiil  nt-llhir  Ihia 

aiipi^ar  Ii> bo  rudntnil  with  n  iKxrir nf  ]iiT»i«lriii'y  piiviil  iindio'i'iiltun-.—KdinbnrEh  Ilivli-n. 

Tim  url^flti  nf  liakinu  pniiih'H  llip  i-riial  nf  hiHlnry  and  la  fiividvrd  In  Ibi'  ohwurlty  of  rli<- rariy 
B^K  uf  lh<- liiiman  nii'i'.  Kxi'avali.ino iiiailv in  Swiln-rhiiHl  uavi'  rvldiiiii-  lluil  Itir  ■rKifiiiakiliebrrad 
u-nnjinu'tlcniby  iiiirpii'hlatnrli'HUiiuinrsax  fiirly  hhIIii- Klniu'iHTiud.     Knan  tlio  Hbnponriuavviiii  li> 

II Hb)  llu>(  no  ovi'iiH  vi-n>  inml  nt  tliut  liiniv  but  Itii-  diniRh  yiKi  nillul  Inin  Muall  nmnd  fnhra  and 

laid  nn  hot  Hhnuii.  helutf  invi-nil  hIDi  ulowiiiK  a>lii-».  Ilrrad  iKuiKiitlniinl  In  Ihi<  lixnk  >if  Ot-uiwlK. 
nhvn'  Abraham.  wlahlnE  In  rntiTlaln  thrpp  anccls.  iiHiivd  tu  -  h'ti-h  u  iiiinwl  of  hnwl."  llaklnti  lit 
iikwiii  n-fomxl  1.1  wlH-r.'  Siinih  hii'  ii»Iriirliiiii.  tu  -iiiaki-  iva.lj  i|iiirkLy  lliw  ii..«i.iir.-»  ..f  Hwuiral, 
kutfld  It  Hint  makf  cuki'i.  ii[>m  tlir  hiMrtli,'     Lot  iut.rmiii.il  tn;,  ausrln  by  pi>iu(:  them  niili-avened 
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Nothing  would  be  more  in  cousoujiiice  with  the  mode  of  reasoniu^  of 
a  primitive  people  than  that,  at  eertiun  designatiMl  festivals,  there  should 
be  a  recurrence  to  the  earlier  forms  of  focxl,  a  reversion  to  an  earlier 
mode  of  life,  as  a  sort  of  ])ropitiation  of  th(»  pxls  or  ^(xldesses  who 
had  eared  for  the  nation  in  its  infancy  and  to  secure  the  continuanc4'  of 
their  bem^licent  offices.  Primitive  man  was  never  so  certain  of  the 
power  of  the  gods  of  the  era  of  his  own  greatest  development  that  he 
could  rely  upon  it  implicitly  and  exclusively  and  ignore  the  deities?  who 
had  helped  him  to  stand  upon  his  feet.  Ilence,  the  recurrence  to  ])an- 
cakes,  to  unleavened  breads  of  all  kinds,  among  vart<ms  peoples.  Tliis 
view  of  the  subject  was  made  plain  to  me  while  among  the  Zuni  In- 
dians. Mr.  Frank  H.  Cushiug  showe<l  me  that  the  women,  when  bak- 
ing the  ''loaves"  of  bread,  were  always  carefiil  to  place  in  the  adobe 
ovens  a  tortilla  with  e^vch  batch  of  tlie  newer  kind,  and  no  doubt  for 
the  reason  just  given. 

UNLEAVENED   UREAD. 

The  unleavened  bread  of  the  earlic^st  period  of  Jewish  history  has 
come  <lown  to  our  own  times  in  the  Feast  of  Unleavene<l  Bread,  still 
observed  by  the  Hebrews  in  all  parts  of  the  worhl,  in  the  bn»ad  used  in 
the  eucharistic  sacrifice  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  apparently  in  some  of  the  usages  connected  with  the  half-under- 
stood fast  known  as  the  **  Kmber  Days.-'  Brand  quotes  from  an  old 
work  in  regard  to  the  Ember  Days :  '*  They  were  so  called  ^  bexrause 
that  our  elder  fathers  wolde  on  these  days  ete  no  brede  but  cakes  nnide 
under  ashes.'" ' 

The  siuired  cake  or  *'  draona"  of  the  Parsi  '*  is  a  small  round  pancake 
or  wafer  of  unleavened  bread,  about  the  size  of  the  i)alm  of  the  hand. 
It  is  made  of  wheaten  flour  and  water,  with  a  little  clarified  butter,  and 
is  flexible."^  A  variety  of  the  **draona,''  called  a  '^frasast,"  ismarkeil 
with  the  finger  nail  and  set  aside  for  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted.^ 

Cakes  and  salt  were  used  in  religious  rites  by  the  ancients.  The 
.lews  probably  adopted  their  api)ropriation  from  the  Kgyptians.^     "^  I  )ur- 

bivail.  Tlif  lucre  innitiouof  iiiiIonvciii*«I  lircad  sIiowh  that  thcro  w**tv  two  kinilHof  bn'ad  luadt*  fvciiut 
that  tinif*. 

The  art  of  hakiiig  was  carried  on  to  a  lii^h  perfection  ainou;;  tli<^  K^ptiaui*,  who  aro  Haid  to  have 
baked  caken  in  many  fantaHtir  HhaficH,  ntiu^  Hcver.il  kindn  of  tlour.  Tho  KfnnauM  took  up  the  art  of 
baking,  and  public  bakcriert  wen"  niimeroiiH  on  the  striM'ts  of  Home,  in  Eu<;land  the  buHincHH  of  the 
biik«'r  waM  conNidenMl  to  be  one  ho  chmely  affect  in;;  the  iuten*Ht8  of  the  public  that  in  1266  an  act  of 
Ptirli:unent  waM  paH8e<l  n'liuhitinj;  the  i)rice  t<»  Iw  cliarj:eil  for  bread.  ThiH  rej^ulatiou  continued  in 
operation  until  1K1!2  in  London  and  until  Irt'Ki  in  the  rest  of  tho  country.  The  art  of  making  bn^td  lias 
not  yet  nMiclied  Home  ciuintrie.H  in  Kuro)H«  and  Asia.  In  the  rural  part^t  of  Sweden  no  bread  in  made, 
but  rye  cakci*  an*  baktMl  twice  a  year  and  are  «.•*  hanl  aH  tiint.  It  iH  Iohh  than  a  century  ago  that  bread 
wa»  UHed  in  Si'otland.  the  S<-otch  people  i>f  every  cla«H  livinjc  on  barley  bannookH  and  oaten  cake.<«. — 
Chicago  NewH. 

•I*op.  Antiq.,  vol.  1.  p.  IKJ. 

»Shaya«t  lA-ShAyartt.  i»ar.  32.  note  6,  pp.  28:j.284  (Max  Miillera  ed.,  Oxfonl,  1880). 

» Ibid.,  p.  315,  note  :{. 

<"And  if  thou  bring  an  oblation  of  a  meat  otferin^  baken  in  the  oven,  it  shall  In)  unleaveueil  oak<'M  of 
line  flour  '"  i  Levit.,  II,  4) ;  "With  all  thine  offerings  thou  Hhaltoffer  salt "  (Ibid.,  13)— Brand,  Top.  Ant., 
vol.  2.  p.  82. 
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iuK  all  tl»'  I'assovw  week — 14tli  i<i  lilut  Xiftau,  i.  e.,  iliiriug  tliis  wwk'» 
iiKMiii — SliPuiitt'H  IVwt,  imly  eiitiiig  iiuli'^ivmiixl  liread,  uuti  most  ttili- 
gently — uot  vithtiiit.  iva^vii — clprtrisiuiu;  thoir  Luuhck.''  '*  Autl  uaptHiiHlly 
liitdiill  li'iivi^ued  matk-r  to  bf  removwl,  for  the  new  i(?jiveu«p  had  now 
arisen,  aiid  pmyors  witli  curiMis  were  oft'erwi  nji  agaiuHt  any  }M)rtiniut 
which  might  Uave  osmped  obHervation.  The  law  of  their  flei-ce  JiUiTeh 
waa  that,  whoever  during  all  thin  feiitival  tast«d  leaveucd  bi-ead,  *that 
8onl  should  be  cut  off,'  which  Qodwyn  mollifies  by  m-^ug  thjtt  thi»  only 
meant  the  oft'ender  nhould  dit-  without  <:liildrcn ;  whii-h  wiw  still  a 
pretty  lonsiileritblc  punishment  for  eatiug  a  pie^e  of  breiMl!"' 

"The  gniaf  day  of  I'entecost  is  tlie  litli  of  Hivan.  or,  say,  the  :i2d 
of  May,  1S74.  From  tbe  first  baj-luy  tieo  lom^es  were  then  made,  'the 
ofl'erinn  of  which  was  the  distiii^isUinir  rite  of  the  day  of  Pentecost.'"' 

On  St.  Bridget's  Eve  every  farmer's  wife  in  Ireland  makes  a  cake, 
ciilli'd  biiiriiibreac;  the  neichliors  are  iuviled,  the  madder  of  ale  and 
.  tile  pipe  ;;«  round,  iiiid  tlie  eveninft  concludes  with  mirth  and  festivity.' 
Viilleiicey  identities  this  us  Ihu  saim-  kiud  ef  offering  that  wa.s  made  to 
Ceres,  and  to  "the  queen  of  heaven,  to  whom  the  Jewish  women  burnt 
Incense,  itoureil  out  drink  offerings,  and  made  cakes  for  Iht  with  their 
owni  hands." ' 

THE    HOT    (^ROSS   BfNS    (IF    GOOD    FRIDAY. 

Tlie  Itelief  prevailed  that  these  would  not  mold  like  ordinary  bread.'' 
"In  sevenU  couuties  [in  England]  a  small  loaf  of  bread  is  annually 
baked  ou  the  morning  of  (Jood  Friday  and  then  put  by  (ill  the  same 
anniversary  in  the  ensnbig  year.  This  bre»d  is  not  intende^l  to  be 
eaten,  but  to  be  used  as  a  medicine,  and  the  mode  of  administering  it  is 
by  grating  a  small  portion  of  it  into  water  and  forming  a  sort  of  panada. 
It  is  believed  |i i  be  good  for  uuiuy  disorders,  but  iiartienlarty  for  a  diar- 
rhujii,  lor  which  it  iit  considere*!  a  sovereign  remedy.  Some  yeiu-s  ago 
a  cottager  lamented  that  her  poor  ncifrhhour  must  certainly  die  of  this 
comjilaint,  liccanse  she  h;id  already  given  her  two  doses  of  (iood  Friday 
breiul  without  any  benetit.  N^o  inliirm;ifhin  could  be  olituined  from  the 
doetress  respecting  her  imsti-uiii.  Inil  thai  she  had  heaiil  old  folks  say 
that  it  Wiis  a  goo<l  thing  and  that  she  always  made  it."'' 

Brand  quotes  a  wiifer  in  llie  Gentleman's  Magazine  who  shows  that 
they  were  "formerly,  at  least,  unleavened,"  ji.  \~A't.  They  "  are  con- 
stantly inarkei!  with  the  lorm  of  tlie  rii)ss,''  "It  is  an  old  belief  that 
the  observance  <)f  till' custom  of  eating  buus  on  Gooil  Friday  jirotects 
the  house  from  (Ire,  and  several  other  virtues  are  attributcil  lo  these 
buns,'*  p.  ir»ii.     '•  IIut«hiuson,  in  liis  History  of  Northumberland,  follow- 
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ing  Bryaiit'8  Analysis,  derives  the  Good  Friday  bun  from  the  sacred 
cakes  which  were  ottered  at  the  Arkite  Temples,  styled  Bonn,  and  pre- 
sented every  seventh  day,"  p.  155.  A  very  interesting  dissertation 
upon  these  sacred  cakes  as  used  by  the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Jews 
in  the  time  of  their  idolatry,  is  to  be  found  in  Brand's  work,  pp.  155- 
156.^ 

Pra<jtices  analogous  to  those  referred  to  are  to  be  noted  among  the 
Pueblo  Indians.  They  offer  not  only  the  kunque,  but  bread  also  in  their 
sacrifices. 

In  the  sacred  rabbit  hunt  of  the  Zufii,  which  occurs  four  times  a  year 
and  is  carried  on  for  the  puri)ose  of  procuring  meat  for  the  sacred  eagles 
confincMl  in  cages,  a  great  lire  was  made  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  into 
which  wen^  thrown  piles  of  bread  crusts  and  in  the  smoke  of  which  the 
boomerangs  or  rabbit  sticks  were  held  while  the  hunter  recited  in  an 
audible  tone  and  with  downcast  head  the  prayers  prescribed  for  the 
occasion.  One  of  the  early  Spanish  writers  informs  us  that  the  women 
of  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  offered  bread  on 
bended  kneels  to  their  idols  and  then  preserved  it  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  and  the  house  which  did  not  have  a  supply  of  such  blessed 
bread  was  regarded  as  unfortunate  and  exposed  to  danger*.  * 

A  prehistoric  farinaceous  food  of  the  Ronmns  survives  in  our  bride- 
cake or  wedding  cake.  It  is  well  understood  that  among  the  Komans 
there  were  three  kinds  of  marriage:  that  called  '^coemptio,"  that  called 
"concubitu"  or  'Misu,"  and  the  highest  form  of  all,  known  as  "(H)nfar- 
ratio,"  from  the  fact  that  bride  and  groom  ate  together  of  a  kind  of 
cake  or  bread  made  of  the  prehistoric^  flour,  the  '^  far."  We  have  pre- 
served the  custom  of  having  bridecake,  which  is  still  served  with  many 
superstitious  ceremonies:  "it  must  be  cut  by  the  bride  herself;  it  must 
be  broken  in  pieces  (formerly  these  pieces  were  cast  over  the  heads  of 
the  bridesmaids),  and,  after  being  passed  through  a  wedding  ring  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  it  must  be  placed  under  the  piUow  of  the  anxious 
maiden  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  her  dreams."  -^ 

Exactly  what  this  prehistoric  food  was  it  is  now  an  impossibility  to 
determine  with  exactness.  Tonpiemada  shows  that  long  after  the  Ro- 
mans had  obtained  the  use  of  wheat  they  persisted  in  the  sacrificial  use 
of  the  "  nola  isla,"  "  farro,"  and  '*  escanda,"  forms  of  wild  grain  once 
roasted  and  ground  and  made  into  bread  by  their  forefathers.^  A  sinu- 
lar  usage  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.  Pliny  speaks  of  "  the  bearded 
red  wheat,  named  in  Latin  *far,'"  and  tells  us  that  rye  was  called 
*'secale"  or  ''farrago."^    The  radical  ''far''  is  still  to  be  found  all  over 

•  S<'»'  al8(»  "  Buns'  in  Inniun's  Ancient  Faitlm. 

•  "Ofivoian  el  pan  al  i«loh>,  hincadoH  <le  rrNlilhtM.  Hendozianlo  low  «u*H;i*rtott'8,  y  rt^partian  como  paD 
lienclito,  con  lo  ({^ual  hc  a<>abaiia  la  tiestji.  (ruanlauan  aquel  ])an  tcxlo  el  afio.  teniendo  i»or  dcsdichada,  y 
tiugeta  a  muchos  pelign»H  la  raHa  que  sin  el  entAaa." — Padre  Fray  AIouho  Fernandez.  (Domioiran). 
Historia  Erlesiastiea  de  Nuestnw  TienipoH,  Toledo,  1611,  p.  16. 

'Brand,  Popular  Antiquities),  vol.  2,  pp.  100  et  seq..  quoting  Blount.  Moffet,  and  Moresin. 
^Torquemada,  Monarchia  Indiana,  vol.  2,  lib.  7,  cap.  9,  ]».  100. 
*Nat.  HiHt.,  lib.  xviii,  capn  10  et  neq.  and  39. 
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UBDICINE-HEN   OF  TH£  AFACHE. 

Europe  ill  tilt'  word  for  flour,  "farina,"  "farine," or  "  bariiia,"  while  it  is 
also  iHiHsilile  that  it  may  he  (iett-ctwi  in  the  ever-to-be-bonored  name  of 
Farrayiit. ' 

In  the  eight  marriage  ritcH  described  by  Baudhayana,  the  iiiitiatoiy 
oblation  in  thii  fourth  (that  iu  which  th*i  father  gives  his  daughter 
away)  coiiBint^  of  "  parched  grain."  Tliis  rite  is  one  of  the  fonr  which 
are  lawful  for  a  Bnitiman.  The  parehed  grain  to  be  uned  would  setim 
to  be  either  sesauium  or  barley,  although  this  is  not  clear,  VasisbtAa 
says,  chapter  27,  concerning  secret  penances:  "He  who  .  ,  .  uses 
bailey  (for  his  food)  becomes  pure."' 

The  pngB^  of  Brand  ^  are  flilcd  with  references  to  various  forms  of 
cake  which  seem  properly  to  be  iucliide<l  under  this  rhapter.  In  Eng- 
land there  fonnerly  prevailed  the  custom  of  preparing  "  soul  cakett"  for 
distribution  among  visitors  to  the  thiuily  on  that  d»y  and  to  bands 
of  waifs  or  singers,  who  exj>e<.'te<l  them  as  a  dole  for  praying  and  sing- 
ing in  the  iiitercBts  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
family.  On  the  island  of  St.  Hilda  the  soul  trake  was  "  a.  large  cake  in 
the  form  of  a  tiiangle,  fui-rawed  lound,  and  which  was  to  be  all  eaten 
that  night."'  In  Lancashii-e  and  Hei'tfordshire  the  cake  was  mmie  of 
oatmeal,  but  in  many  other  parts  it  was  a  "  seed  cake"*  and  iu  War- 
wickshire, "  at  the  end  of  barley  uud  bean  seed  time,  there  is  a  castoni 
there  to  give  the  plowmen /roiae,  a  species  of  thick  pancake."*  "All- 
soul  cakes"  were  distributed  at  tame  of  All  Souls'  Day, 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  old  custom'  was  to  have  a  funeral  feast, 
which  all  fiiends  and  relations  were  expected  to  attend.  Wine,  cur- 
rant cake,  meat,  and  other  refreshments,  varying  according  to  the  for- 
tune of  the  family,  were  served  liberally.  The  bread  given  out  waa 
called  "  arvil-bread,"  There  is  no  special  reason  for  believing  that 
this  could  be  called  a  hoddentin  custom,  except  that  the  writer  himself 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  times  the  bread  was  in  the 
form  of  "wafers,"* 

The  Uomans  hiid  a  c<illcgc  of  priests  called  the  "  Fratres  Arvales," 
nine,  or,  iis  some  say,  twelve  in  nuniber,  to  whose  care  were  committed 
th<(  sacriliccs  in  honor  of  Cercsat  the  olil  limits  of  the  city,  to  propitiate 
that  godilcss  and  induct'  lier  In  bestow  fertility  ujion  the  fields.     These 

"'Vnr<^n>  Ihc  Helirew  vfl  taf..lninif»tu«'i  Oniii.    It  iiol  oiil.v  mi:uD<<n|iarIu'u]»rkiiidofgraiD. 

ViHxiiii:  Uiit  It  ineuno  bread  emu.  grniti  of  any  klud.    .t^liDH  Kivi<s  thi»  apiilii-alion  Ui  any  kin'l  of 
ft'UDienlacniiiB  iiruin.  derorliriiKil.  ilcnnwil  from  the  hnsks,  urn!  «nrr< 
LdikIud  Uiili.'al  IHi  liiiDary.  Itunliolcmu'iv  THrr.  N.  Ii.,  Cliilwlcllihlii.  1K!».  »i 

■■  Adoror  Mlmr  vm  the  Inont  xacreil  wheal,  Kllhiiiil licaril.  »fl)>ml  al  lu 
Jdamwiwaiin-aeiiluriiitlinHi'raiii'tory,  and  Aiforo  Is 'I  ailuru.' rnim  < 
Riven  of  l,ir<-.  v.il.  I,  p.  47:1,  ri«>1iiole.  niK'iiklue  Dflioth  Om-ka  utid  UnmnD! 

•Sacml  llo.*B  of  thf  I'^l,  Hlitii.n  nf  Mbi  Miiller,  vol,  14.  pp,  131,  WIS, 

•Brand,  Pi-piilar  ,\ iniquities,  vol.  1,  pp.  rilil  rl  -i-q,  iirtl.lv  ■'  Allhalbw  « 

•lbld..p,9HI. 

'n>iil,.p,:i92 
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ceremonies,  which  are  believed  by  the  editor  of  Bohu's  Strabo  to  sur- 
vive in  the  Kogation  Day  processions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
recall  the  notes  already  taken  upon  the  subject  of  the  Arval  bread  of 
the  Scotch.^  The  sacrifices  themselves  were  designated  ''Ambarva" 
and  "  Ambarvalia." 

In  Scotland  and  England  it  wiis  customary  for  bands  of  singers  to  go 
from  door  to  door  on  New  Year's  Eve,  singing  and  receiving  reward. 
In  the  latter  country  "cheese  and  oaten  cakes,  which  are  called /arfe, 
are  distributed  on  this  occasion  among  the  cryers."  In  the  fonner 
ccmntry  "  there  was  a  custom  of  distributing  sweet  cakes  and  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  sugared  bread."* 

A  fine  kind  of  wheat  bread  called  '*  wassail-bread"  formed  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  entertainment  on  New  Year's  Day  in  old  England.' 

Among  love  divinations  may  be  reckoned  the  dumb  cake,  so  called 
because  it  was  to  be  made  without  speaking,  and  afterwards  the  parties 
were  to  go  backward  up  the  stairs  to  bed  and  put  the  cake  under 
their  i)illows,  when  they  were  to  dream  of  their  lovers.  * 

References  to  the  beal-tine  ceremonies  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in 
which  oatmeal  gruel  figured  as  a  dish,  or  cakes  made  of  oatmeal  and 
carraway  seeds,  may  be  found  in  Brand,  Pop.  Antiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  226;  in 
Blount,  Tenures  of  Land  and  Customs  of  Manors,  London,  1874,  p.  131; 
and  in  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  in  Pinkerton's  Voyages,  vol.  3, 
p.  49.  In  "A  Charm  for  Bewitched  Laud"  we  find  the  mode  of  making 
a  cake  or  loaf  with  holy  water. 

The  mince  pie  and  plum  pudding  of  Christmas  are  evidently  ancient 
preparations,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  shape  of  the  former,  which, 
prior  to  the  Reformation,  was  that  of  a  child's  cradle,  had  a  reminiscence 
of  the  sacrifice  of  babies  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice.  Grimm  has 
taught  that  where  human  sacrifice  had  been  abolished  the  figure  of  a 
coffin  or  a  cradle  was  still  used  as  a  symbol. 

There  is  a  wide  field  of  information  to  be  gleaned  in  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  of  bean  foods  at  certain  periods  or  festivals  of  the  year, 
and  upon  this  point  I  have  some  notes  and  memoranda,  but,  as  my 
present  remarks  are  Umited  to  prehistoric  farinaceous  foods,  I  do  not 
wish  to  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  present  chapter.' 

*'  Kostia — ^boiled  rice  and  plums — ^is  the  only  thing  partaken  of  on 
Christmas  Eve."  ** 


'  Strabo,  Geo|^aphy,  Bohn's  edition,  London,  1854,  vol.  1,  pp.  341, 342,  footnote. 
«  Brand,  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  1,  p.  460. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

*  Stnitt,  SportH  an<l  PastimeH,  pp. :),  180.  On  the  same  page*.  "Domb  cake,  a  npecies  of  dreaming 
bread  prepareil  by  unmarried  femalen  with  ingredients  traditionally  suggested  in  witching  doggerel. 
When  baked,  it  is  cut  into  three  divisions ;  a  part  of  each  to  be  eaten  and  the  remainder  put  under 
the  pillow.  When  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  each  votary  must  go  to  bed  backwards  and  keep  a  pro- 
found silence,  whatever  may  appear.'* 

*  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasine  for  Jnly,  1783,  InquirM :  **  May  not  the  mineed  pye^  a  com- 
pound of  the  choicest  productions  of  the  East,  have  in  view  the  offerings  made  by  the  wise  men  who 
came  fh>m  afar  to  worship,  bringing  tpieet,  etc."  Quoted  in  Brand,  Pop.  Ant.,  voL  1,  p.  526.  The  mince 
pie  was  before  the  Reformation  made  in  the  form  of  a  crib,  to  represent  the  manger  in  which  the  holy 
child  lay  in  the  stable.    Ibid.,  p.  178. 

*  Heath,  A  Hooeier  in  Rnsaia,  p.  109. 
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At  times  one  may  flnd  in  tlie  '•  luedieiiie  "  of  the  more  promiueut  and 
iotluuntial  of  the  whiefs  iiml  iDedtciiie-men  of  tlie  A{)acfae  little  sucks 
which,  wbeu  oi»eiied,  iirp  found  to  coutuiu  poiiiidcd  si'l«'"aj  this  they 
t»>lt  me  is  a  ■'  great  medicine,''  fiilly  equal  tii  hoddeiitiu,  bat  more  ditb 
cult  to  obtain.  It  ii^  usscd  pi'eciaelj  as  hoddentin  in  n8Cd :  that  ia,  both 
an  a  face  paint  and  a»  a,  powder  to  be  thrown  to  the  ijuii  or  other  ele- 
ments to  be  propitiated.  The  Apache  are  i-eliu-tant  to  part  with  it, 
and  from  living  iVpaclie  1  Imvc  never  obtained  more  than  one  Bniall 
(tack  of  it. 

No  one  «eeni8  to  understand  the  reaBon  for  its  employment.  Mr. 
William  M.  Beebe  has  suggested  that  perhaps  the  faet  that  galena 
always  cryatalliseB  in  eubes,  and  that  it  would  thus  seem  to  hate  a 
mysterious  wimiection  with  the  cardinal  points  to  whieli  all  nomadio 
peoples  pay  great  attention  as  being  invested  witii  the  jwwer  of  keep- 
ing wanderers  from  going  astray,  would  not  be  without  iufluenct^  upon 
the  minds  of  the  medicine-men,  who  are  quick  to  detect  and  to  profit  tiy 
all  false  analogies.  The  conjecture  ap]>ears  to  me  to  be  a  most  plausi- 
ble one,  but  I  cau  submit  it  only  as  a  ooujcctnre,  for  no  explanation  of  the 
kind  was  received  from  any  of  the  Indians.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that 
whenever  procurable  it  was  always  used  liy  the  Apache  on  mrcasions 
of  muisual  importance  and  solemnity  and  presented  as  n  round  diHk 
paint«d  in  the  center  of  the  forehead. 

Tho  significance  of  all  these  markings  of  the  face  among  savage  and 
half-civilized  uatious  is  a  aubjei^t  deserving  of  the  most  careful  rwaearch ; 
like  the  sectarial  marks  of  the  Hindus,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  marks 
mmie  upon  tlie  fac«8  of  American  Indians  have  a  meaning  beyond  the 
ortiamental  or  the  grotesque. 

G^aleua  was  observed  in  use  amoug  the  tribes  seen  by  (  abeza  de  Vaca. 


"lis  nous donnei-ent  be 
ciissitcs  ct  d'antiiuiiiiji' 
ah-ohol  iiLoIido.")'  Thi 
Encycloi>ii-di;i  Hi'ltaiiiii 
so  also  did  tin'  Apiiclic 


Oil  thr  lu.ithv 


'oup  de  bourses,  contenant  des  sachets  de  mar- 
I  poudic."    ("Talegitillas  dc  margaxita  y  de 

lord  "niiirgiixita"  meiiiis  iron  pyrites.  Tlie 
says  that  the  I'enivians  used  it  for  ■'amulets;" 
Wliiit  Viicii  t*>i>k  for  aiitiiiioiiy  wiis  pounded 
w;is  by  this  time  iu  or  near  the  Ifoi^iiy  Mountiiins.- 
■Oiist  of  America  we  read  of  tlie  uative.i:  '-One, 
Kiwcvcr,  as  lie  ciiriie  ni-ar,  toiik  out  from  his  liosom  some  inm  or  lead- 
■olorcd  micaceous  raitli  and  drew  marks  with  it  across  his  cheeks  in 
lie  sliajic  of  two  pears,  stutVed  his  nostrils  witli  grass,  and  tlirust  thin 
liiH-es  of  !>oiic  tlii'ougli  the  I'aitilage  of  his  uosc."  ' 

It  is  more  tliaii  proliable  that  sonn' of  the  face  painting  with  -'black 
';(rtli,''  "^Toaud  i-harcoal."  etc.,  to  wliich  re.fercni'c  is  made  by  the  early 
vritcrs,  may  have  bicii  galena,  which  substance  makes  a  deep-black 
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mark.  The  natives  would  be  likely  to  make  use  of  their  most  sacred 
powder  upon  first  meeting  with  mysterious  strangers  like  Vtvca  and  his 
companions.  So,  when  the  expedition  of  La  Salle  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  in  1680,  the  Indians  Jire  described  as  fasting  and  making 
superstitious  sacrifices;  among  other  things,  they  marked  themselves 
with  "black  earth"  and  with  '* ground  charcoal."  *^Se  daban  con 
Tierra  I^egra  o  Carbon  molido.''' 

From  an  expression  in  Burton,  I  am  led  to  sus])ect  that  the  applica- 
tion of  kohl  or  antimony  to  the  eyes  of  Arabian  beauty  is  not  alto- 
gether for  ornament.  ''  There  are  many  kinds  of  kohl  used  in  medicine 
and  magic.'- ^ 

(^orbusier  says  of  the  Apjwhe- Yuma :  '^dalena  and  burnt  mescal  are 
used  on  th(»ir  fjices,  the  former  to  denote  anger  or  as  war  paint,  being 
s])read  all  over  the  face,  except  the  chin  and  nose,  which  are  painted 
red."  ^ 

In  Coleman's  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  London,  1832,  page  1C5,  may 
be  found  a  brief  chapter  upon  the  subject  of  the  sectarial  marks  of  tlie 
Hindus.  With  these  we  may  fairly  compare  the  marks  which  the 
Apache,  on  ceremonial  (Kicasions,  make  upon  cheeks  and  forehead. 
The  adherents  of  the  Brahminical  sects,  before  entering  a  temple,  must 
mjirk  themselves  upon  the  f(u*eheiid  with  the  tiluk.  Among  the  Vish- 
nuites,  this  is  a  longitudinal  vermilion  line.  The  Seevites  use  several 
parallel  lines  in  satfron.^  Maurice  adds  that  the  Hindus  place  the  tiluk 
upon  their  idols  in  twelve  ])laces.^  "Among  the  Kaffir  the  wamors 
are  rendered  invulnerable  by  means  of  a  black  cross  on  their  foreheads 
and  black  stripes  on  the  cheeks,  both  painted  by  the  Inyanga,  or 
fetich  priest."  ^ 

A  j)iece  of  galena  weighing  7^  pounds  wa«  found  in  a  mound  near 
Naples,  Illinois.^  Occasionally  with  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  noticed 
small  cubes  of  galena;  and  in  our  collection  is  a  ball  of  this  ore,  weigh- 
ing a  pound  and  two  ounces,  which  was  taken  from  a  mound,  and  which 
probably  did  service,  enveloped  in  raw  hide,  as  some  form  of  weapon.* 
(lalena  was  much  prized  by  the  fonner  inhabitants  of  North  America. 
''  The  frecpient  occurrence  of  galena  on  the  altars  of  the  sacrificial 
mounds  proves,  at  any  rate,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  attributed  a 
peculiar  value  to  it,  deeming  it  worthy  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrificial  gift."* 
See  also  Scpiier  and  Davis.  ^° 


'  Ban-ia,  Ensayo  Cronologico,  Mailrnl,  17'23. 

*  Araliian  Nijihtf*.  Burton's  iMlitinn,  vol.  H,  p.  10,  fiMitnoto. 
■■*  AnuTican  Aiiriqiiarian,  S-ptomlMT.  18Ht>.  p.  281. 

*  Maurirr,  Indian  Antiquitifs.  London.  IHOl.  vol.  r»,  ]»p.  82  and  83. 
*Iliid..  vol.  5,  p.  8.'). 

•SclmltKo,  FetirhiHui,  N.  Y..  1885.  p.  32. 

^  Paper  by  Ih*.  Judn  G.  Heudereou  ou   ••  Aborijfinal  nmiainH  near  Naplen,  111.."  Smith.  Hrpt,,  1882. 

■J.  F.  Snyiler,  '•  Indian  n'man.s  in  CafiH  County.  IllinoiH."  Smith.  Ropt..  1881,  p.  57;'>. 

"  Kan.  in  Sni.  Rvpt.,  j872,  p.  356. 

'^''Ancient  monumeuto  of  the  MiHttiHHippi  Valley,"  in  Siuithitunian  ConiributionH.  vol.  1,  p.  160. 
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cipal  inediciiie-men  of  the  Cbirivaliua  Apa<;be,  mtulc  me  the  same 
promise  eoucerning  the  eord  which  lie  wnre  aiid  which  fi^ires  iii  these 
plates.  It  was,  unfortunately,  sent  nic  by  mail,  and.  although  the  beat 
ill  the  aeries  and  really  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  beeu  fortunate 
enough  to  see  on  either  living  or  dead,  it  was  not  accompanied  by  a 
description  of  the  symbolism  of  the  different  articles  attached.  Bamon 
also  gave  me  the  head-dress  which  he  wore  in  the  spirit  or  ghost 
dnnce,  and  explained  everything  thereon,  and  1  am  satisfied  tliat  he 
would  also,  while  in  the  same  frame  of  mind,  have  given  me  all  the  in- 
formation in  liis  power  in  i-egard  to  the  sacred  or  mediidne  cord  as  well, 
had  I  been  near  him. 

Tlitre  are  some  things  belonging  to  tliese  cords  wliich  I  understand 
from  having  had  them  exphiiued  at  other  times,  but  there  are  others 
about  which  I  am  in  extreme  doubt  and  ignorance.  There  are  four 
specimens  of  medieiiie  i^ords  represented  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
observe  that  they  were  used  as  one,  two,  three,  and  four  strand  cords, 
but  whether  tliis  fa<^t  means  that  they  belonged  to  medicine-men  or  to 
warriors  of  different  degrees  I  did 
not  learn  nor  do  I  venture  to  con- 
jecture. 

The  single-strand  nietliciue 
cord  witli  the  thirteen  <ilivelhi 
shells  belonged  bi  a  Zufii  chief, 
one  of  the  ])riests  of  the  sacred 
order  of  the  bow,  upon  whose 
wrist  it  was  worn  as  a  sign  of  his 
exulted  rank  in  tlie  tribe.  1  ob- 
taine«l  it  as  a  proof  of  his  siiicer- 
est  friendship  and  with  injunc- 
tions to  say  nothing  about  it  tn 
his  own  people,  but  no  e\])hiini- 
tioii  was  made  at  ttie  moment  of 
the  signification  of  tlie  wristlet  or 
coTi\  itself  or  of  the  rejison  for 
using  the  oHvelhi  shells  of  that 
purticular  number  or  for  placing 
them  as  they  were  ))lace<1. 

One  of  tlie  fimrstrand  cords 
was  olitaiiicd  from  Ramon  and  is 
the  mo.tt  bcAutiful  and  the  most 
vahniblc  of  the  lot.  Bamoii 
calhnl  my  attention  to  tlie  im- 
portant fact  tliat  it  was  com- 
IMtsed  of  four  strands  and  that  originally  each  hatl  be<'ii  stained  a  dif- 
ferent color.  Tliese  colors  were  prolmbly  yellow,  blue,  white,  and  black, 
althoiigli  the  only  ones  still  discernible  at  this  time  are  the  yellow  and 
the  blue. 


and  mRdiciap  cord  (Apaohe). 
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There  are  certain  cords  with  inediciue  bags  attached  to  be  seen  in  the 
figures  of  medicine  men  in  the  drawings  of  the  sacred  altars  given  by 
Matthews  in  his  account  of  the  Navajo  medicinemen. 

Gushing  also  has  noted  the  existence  of  such  cords  in  Zuui,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  some  at  least  of  the  so-called  ''fishing  lines"  found  in 
the  Kio  Verde  cliflf  dwellings  in  Arizona  were  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. 

Describing  the  tribe^s  met  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  in  J.540-1541,  Alarcon 
says :  '^  Likewise  on  the  brawne  of  their  armes  they  weare  a  streit  string, 
which  they  wind  so  often  about  that  it  becommeth  as  broad  as  one's 
hand.''^  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Indians  thought  that  Alarcon 
was  a  god,  that  they  offered  sacrifice  to  him,  and  that  they  wore  all 
the  ''medicine''  they  possessed. 

In  1680,  the  Pueblos,  und(»r  the  leadership  of  Pope,  of  the  pueblo  of  San 
Juan,  were  successful  in  their  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke. 
He  made  them  believe  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  spirits,  and  "that 
they  directed  him  to  make  a  rope  of  tlie  palm  leaf  and  tie  in  it  a  number 
of  knots  to  represent  the  number  of  days  before  the  rebellion  was  to 
take  place;  that  he  must  send  this  rope  to  all  the  Pueblos  in  the  king- 
dom, when  each  should  signify  its  approval  of,  and  union  with,  the  con- 
spiracy by  untying  one  of  the  knots."  ^ 

I  suspect  that  this  may  have  been  an  izze-kloth.  We  know  nothing 
about  this  rebellion  excepting  what  has  been  derivexl  through  Spanish 
8(mrces;  the  conquerors  despised  the  natives,  and,  with  a  very  few 
notable  exceptions  among  the  Fran(»iscans,  made  no  effort  to  study 
their  peculiarities.  The  discontent  of  the  natives  was  aggravated  by 
this  fact;  they  saw  their  idols  pulled  down,  their  ceremonial  chambers 
closed,  their  dances  prohibited,  and  numbers  of  their  people  tried  and 
executed  for  witchcraft.^  Fray  Geronimo  de  Zarate  Salmeron  was  a 
striking  example  of  the  good  to  be  effected  by  missionaries  who  are  not 
above  studying  their  peopUs  he  acquired  a  c<miplete  mastery  of  the 
language  of  the  pueblo  of  Jemez,  '*and  preached  to  the  inhabitants  in 
their  native  tongue."  He  is  represented  as  exercising  great  influence 
over  the  people  of  Jemez,  Sia,  Santa  Ana,  and  Acoma.  In  this  rebel- 
lion of  1080  the  Pueblos  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  Apiwlie.* 

The  izze-kloth  of  the  Apache  seems  to  have  had  its  prototype  in  the 
sacred  string  of  beans  with  which  Tecumseh's  brother,  the  Shawnee 
l>rophet,  traveled  among  the  Indian  tribes,  inciting  them  to  war.  Every 
young  warrior  who  agreed  to  go  upon  the  warpath  touched  this  "sabred 
string  of  beans"  in  token  of  his  solemn  pledge.^ 

Tanner  says  in  the  narrative  of  his  captivity  among  the  Ojib  wa :  "  He 
[the  medicine-manj  then  gave  me  a  small  hoop  of  wood  to  wear  on  my 


I  Relation  of  the  Voyage  of  Don  Fernando  Alarcon,  in  Haklayt's  Voyages,  vol.  3,  p.  508. 
'  DaVi«,  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  p.  288. 
>  Davi8,  ihid.,  pp.  280,  284,  285. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  277,  292. 

*  Catlin,  North  American  Indians.  London,  1845,  vol.  2,  p.  117. 
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Iiead  like  a  cap.  On  one-lialt'  of  llii^  Imop  was  marked  the  figure  of  a 
f>nak<t,  wbnHo  aflice,  as  the  chief  told  iue,wa«  to  take  (^are  of  the  water.'" 
The  "small  hoop  of  wood"  of  which  Tanner  speaks,  to  he  worn  on  llio 
bead,  weiim  to  be  analogous  to  the  small  hoop  att««he(i  to  the  izzc-klotJi, 
to  be  worn  or  applietl  in  cases  of  headachf  (Fig.  430).  Reference  to 
KOiD«thiiig  very  much  like  the  izze-kloth  is  made  l>y  Harmon  as  in  use 
among  the  <'arrier8  of  British  North  America.  He  says:  "The  ladn,  as 
Hoon  aa  tliey  come  to  the  age  of  puberty,  tie  coi-ds,  wound  with  swanV 
down,  around  each  leg  a  little  below  the  knee,  whirh  they  wear  dnriug 
one  year,  and  then  they  arc  considwred  as  men."'  ("atlin  speaks  of 
"myntery-beads"  in  use  among  the  Mandan.'  *'The  negro  8n»i)cnds 
alt  about  hit*  peri4ou  cords  with  most  c-omplieated  knots,'"  * 

The  female  inhabitants  of  Alaska,  Unalaska,  and  the  Fox  Islands 
were  represented  by  the  Russian  esplorors  of  1708  (Captain  Kreuitxin) 
to  "wear  chequered  strings  around  the  arms  and  legs."*  These  cords 
bear  a  strikiug  resemblance  to  the  ''wresting  cords"  of  the  peasantry 
of  Kurope.  Some  of  the  Australians  preserve  the  hair  of  a  dead  man. 
"  It  is  spun  into  a  cord  and  fastenetl  around  the  head  of  a  warrior.'" 
"A  coni  of  o[»ossum  hair  arouud  the  neck,  the  en<l9  drooping  down  on 
the  back  and  fastened  to  the  belt,"  is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  c<>stHnie 
aHsumcd  by  those  attaining  manhood  in  the  ioitiatiou  <^«remonie.s  of  the 
Australians.'  Again,  on  pages  T2  and  74,  he  colls  it  "the  beltof  man- 
hool."  "The  nse  of  amulets  was  common  among  the  Greeks  and 
KomauH,  whose  auralets  were  principally  forineil  of  gems,  crowns  of 
pearls,  necklaces  of  coral,  shells,  etc."  " 

When  I  flrst  saw  the  medicine  cords  of  the  Apache,  it  occnrre<l  to 
me  that  perhaps  iu  some  way  they  luight  be  an  inheritance  from  the 
Fran cf scans,  who,  two  centuries  ago,  htul  endeavored  to  plant  niia- 
siouH  among  the  Apache,  and  did  succeed  in  doing  something  for  the 
Nbt^u  part  of  the  tribe.  I  therefore  examined  the  most  convenient 
authorities  and  learned  tliat  the  con!  of  S.  Francois,  like  the  cord  of  St. 
Aagustinc  anil  the  rorcl  of  St.  Monica,  was  itself  a  medicine  coitl,  rep- 
resenting ji  descent  from  a  <M>nditiiiii  of  thon^rht  jierfectly  i)arjil]<']  to 
that  which  has  ^-iven  birth  to  the  iz/e-klotli-  Tims  Prciirt  tells  us: 
"On  ap)>elle  Conhm  ile  S,  Knnicois  hi  grossc  corde  (lui  -sert  de  ceintnre 
iiiix  Ueligicirx  ([ui  vivi'Tit  sonshiltegiedc  ce  Saint.  .  .  .  Celt*' corde 
ceiiit  If  eoqts  dn  Moine,  it  (leiid  :'i  pen  iirC'sJnsqu'aux  |)iods,  lillelui  sert 
de  disei]>]ine,  &  puur  cet  ctl'et,  elle  est  annei'  de  distance  en  distance  de 
fort  gros  iiu'uds.  .  .  .  La  Corde  dc  S.  Fvaiii;"is  a  souveut  gueri  les 
inahides,  lacilite  les  ac^^oncheme[ls,  fortifle  la  saute,  pnicurc  ligncc  I'i:  fait 


lltw,  Ki-nrlil-in,  Xi'W  Yurk.  1M«:..  f 
:;  ItuMlan  Dlwovi^rli's  bfliret'ii  .\ii 
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uiie  infinite  d'autres  mira<.'le«  edifians.'" '  This  author  saya  of  the  gir- 
dle of  St.  Augustine  ^'  EUe  est  de  cuir,^  and  adds  that  the  Augustin- 
ians  have  a  book  which  treats  of  the  origin  of  tlieir  order,  in  which 
occur  these  words :  '*  II  est  probable  que  nos  premiers  Peres,  qui  vivoient 
sons  la  Loi  de  nature,  6tant  iiabilles  de  peau  devoient  porter  une 
Ceinture  de  meme  etoffe."-*  This  last  assumption  is  perfectly  plausible. 
For  my  part  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  monasticism  is  of  very 
ancient  origin,  antedating  Christianity  and  rejiresenting  the  most  con- 
servative element  in  the  religious  part  of  human  iiature.  It  clings 
obstinately  to  primitive  ideas  with  which  would  naturally  be  associated 
primitive  costume.  The  girdle  of  St.  Monica  had  five  knots.  ''The 
monks  [of  the  Levant]  use  a  girdle  witli  twelve  knots,  to  shew  that  they 
are  followers  of  the  twelve  apostles."  ^  Among  the  "  sovereign  remedies 
for  the  headache  "is  mentioned  "the  belt  of  St.  Guthhic."*  Buckle 
refers  to  the  fact  that  English  women  in  labor  wore  *'  blessed  girdles.'^ 
He  thinks  that  they  may  have  bei^n  Thomas  Aquinas's  girdles.* 

And  good  Saynt  Frauci'«  gyrdlts 
With  the  liamlet  of  a  hyrdle, 
Are  wholsom  for  the  pypp©.** 

Some  older  charms  are  to  be  found  in  Bale's  Interlude  comrerning  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  Moses,  and  Christ,  4to,  1562.     Idolatry  says: 

For  ]am]>e8  and  fo''  bottew 

Take  ine  Saynt  Wilfride's  knottes.' 

Tlie  "  girdle  of  St.  Bridget,''  mentioned  by  Mooney^  and  by  other 
writeis,  through  which  the  sick  were  passed  by  their  friends,  was 
simply  a  "  survival "  of  the  *'  Ounni  Diaboli"  still  to  be  found  in  the 
East  Indies.  This  '•  girdle  of  St.  Bridget"  was  made  of  straw  and  in 
the  form  of  a  collar. 

The  custom  i)revailing  in  (Catholic  countries  of  being  buiied  in  the 
habits  of  the  monastic  orders,  of  which  we  know  that  the  cord  was  a 
prominent  feature,  especially  in  those  of  St.  Francis  or  St.  Dominick, 
is  alluded  to  by  Brand.^  This  custom  seems  to  have  be^n  founded 
upon  a  prior  superstitious  use  of  magical  cords  which  were,  till  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  buried  with  the  dead.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chiuch  anathematized  those  ''<iui  s'imaginent  faire  plaisir  aux  morts  ou 
lour  niettant  entre  les  mains,  ou  en  Jettant  sur  leurs  fosses,  ou  dans 
Icurs  tombeaux  de  i)etites  (»ordcs  nonces  d(»  i)lusieurs  nceuds,  &  d'autrcs 


•OriMiiOMipa  otCofitumes  Reli}:ieiirt«*H.  AiiiHtonlaiii.  ITiJl).  vol.  2.  pp.  2H.  29. 

«llml.,  p.  29. 

'  Uig^iuH.  Anacalypsifi,  vol.  2,  ImmiW  2.  p.  77. 

^  Tettigrew,  MfMlk-al  Superotitioiis,  PhilaiU'lphia.  1844.  p.  61.     See  uUo  Hla<>k,   Folk-MiMliciiic,  p.  93. 

^CitatiouA,  Coinmon  place  B<M>k,  ji.  395,  houilou,  1872. 

"Bniiid,  Popular  AntirptiticH,  vol.  3,  pp.  310,  311. 

'BraDil.  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  3,  p.  310. 

■  Holiday  C^uHtouiH  of  Ireland,  i»p.  itHl  ot  neq. 

•  Popular  AntiquitieH,  vol.  3,  p.  :J25. 
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wiDblablnt,  c«-  <{iti  t-M  ezprvsatfrni'iit  RODiIaiuiif  [wir  le  SjimmJp  de  FeiTare 
en  l<fl2.'^'  Evidviilly  the  deture  was  to  Ite  borirxl  with  oonlH  or  iiiniilels 
u-liK;b  in  lifii  they  flared  iii>t  wl^ar. 

We  may  iiiff^r  that  cupIm  and  utlit-r  anitlcti  df  monwttii;  raitneiit  can 
be  tnu-ml  Itai'k  t»  a  tntrnt  rt-tnot«>  aDo«!«try  by  reading  tho  vifWH  of  (jitd- 
ft-ey  lllgjpui;  in  Auacalyp^iK.  to  the  eOW-t  tliat  tben>  was  a  tmditimi 
iTjaiutJtinoil  among  tlie  Canot'liteA  tiiat  their  onier  had  liei'ti  e9ttabliir>h«d 
by  tlu:  prophet  Ktiftba  and  that  Jckiis  C^lirittl  hiin8(-)f  hud  be^n  one  of 
itM  niPinlM^rA.  Ma&Niufjtx-rd,  Hix^kiiig  of  t1i«  llrxt  arrivnl  of  the  Car- 
meliU'H  in  HnKland  (alHnit  A.  D.  1215),  khvic  "Tbey  prafesiuiil  to  be 
titfwly  arrived  in  Italy,  driven  out  by  tbe  Saraeena  from  tbe  Holy  l.a)id, 
where  they  had  n-maiiied  on  Monnt  Carmol  from  tlie  time  of  EUsha 
the  ]in)pbet.  They  ajutert  that^th«  suns  of  the  pniplift.-i '  had  con- 
tinued on  Monnt  <'arnu'1  at*  a  poor  brutherhitiKl  till  the  time  of  Christ, 
«0*Jii  afterwhieh  lliey  were  minu'tdoHiilyeonverted.aud  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  joiuetl  their  order  mid  in^ve  theiu  a  pi'eeioux  v(>i4tment  called  a 
scapuUr." ' 


At^corilinK  to  tlie  different  unthoritieK  cited  below,  it  will  be  seen  that 
tbe  Aztee,  priests  wi-re  in  the  habit  of  eonstilting  Fate  by  casting  uijon 
thr*  ground  a  handthl  of  conU  tiet!  together;  if  the  eordn  remaned 
biiiiclii'il  t^igether,  Uin  xigii  wan  that  the  patient  was  to  die,  but  if  they 
Htrclched  uiil,  then  it  vrH»  apparent  that  tbe  patient  was  soon  to  stretcti 
out  bis  legs  and  rewn-er.  Meudicta  says :  "  Tenian  unos  cordeles,  becho 
de  ellos  an  manojo  eumo  llaveru  donde  las  mi^eres  traeu  colgadaa  las 
llavcM,  lanzdbanloH  en  el  ^nelo,  y  si  quednban  revueltos,  decian  quo  t-ra 
xenal  dii  iniuTte.  Y  si  algiino  6  algnnos  salian  extendidus,  teuiaulo  por 
scNiil  di'  viilii,  dicii-nih) :  ipir  yji  eonieuzaba  el  enfermo  A  estenderlos  pi^s 
y  l;iN  niiiims,"  '  Dii-gu  Ditriiii  spciiksof  tlii' Mexiciiii  priests  casting  lots 
witli  kntitli-d  .■(.r.is.  '-i-.m  nii.lillos  de  liilo  ecliabaii  siiertes,"*  When 
Mir  iiuiiy  "f  Coil'-s  iiilv;LiL.-c.i  iiit"  tbe  interior  of  Mexico,  his  soldiers 
i'.jiirid  a  loiest  of  jiiiie  iu  whiclt  the  tree>i  were  iiiferlaecd  M-itli  certain 
cords  iiiid  papers  whieli  III.- wixiirds  had  placed  there,  telling  the  Tlan- 
caltecH  Ihal  tliey  woahl  rcMfniin  the  advance  of  the  strangers  and 
deprive  tlicm  ..fall  str.-ngth: 

|[:ill:iriiii  iiii  I'iti^ii'  imu  isjioo,  lliiin  ilu  liiliiH  i  ]i»]ii'li's,  iiiii'  o  ii  roil  u  ban  loa  Arboles, 
i  :iir;.i  i'K»li;.ii  I'l  ."tiiiiii.i,  ili'  .[lU'  tiiiii'lio  be  ricron  Iiw  i'liNfellnnoB;  I  dixeron  gracioHos 
iii>ii:iiii'«,  i[ii;iiulri  lii.'i;.!  Kii)iirrciti  .(He  loa  HuchircniN  bnvliiii  duilo  i  eut^nOtT  ii  los 

'I'ImscjiII.'IMS  l|Ur-  ,  I.II  ^ir|llr'llr,s  liiln^.  i  piipclfH  liavilill  <le  teOef  ^  los  i;ilBtt!lIlill.'K.  i  .|ll[- 
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Padre  Sahaguu  speaks  of  the  Aztec  priests  who  cast  lots  with  little 
cords  knotted  together:  "Que  hechan  suertes  con  unas  cordezuelas que 
atau  unas  con  otros  que  llaman  MecatlapoulKpie.'^ '  Some  such  method 
of  divining  by  casting  cords  must  have  existed  among  the  Lettons,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Grimm.^  *^  Among  the  Lettons,  the  bride  on  her 
way  to  church,  must  throw  a  bunch  of  (colored  threads  and  a  coin  into 
every  ditch  and  pond  she  sees."  ^ 

In  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Peruvians  vagrue  mention  is  made  of 
*'a  very  long  cable," ''woven  in  four  colours,  black,  white,  red,  and  yel- 
low." ^  The  Inca  wore  a  "  llautu."  ''This  wiis  a  red  fringe  in  the  fashion 
of  a  border,  which  he  wore  across  his  forehead  from  one  temple  to  the 
other.  The  prince,  who  was  heir  apparent,  wore  a  yellow  fringe,  which 
was  smaller  than  that  of  his  father."^  In  another phu*e,Garc]laso  says: 
"  It  was  of  many  colours,  about  a  linger  in  width  and  a  little  less  in 
thickness.  They  twisted  this  fringe  three  or  four  times  around  the 
head  and  let  it  hang  after  the  manner  of  agarland."*'  *'  The  Ynca  made 
them  believe  that  they  were  granted  by  order  of  the  Sun,  according  to  the 
merits  of  each  tribe,  and  for  this  reason  thciy  value<l  them  exceedingly."^ 
The  investiture  was  attended  with  imposing  ceremonies^  "  When  the 
Grounds  of  the  Sun  were  to  be  tilled  [by  the  Peruvians],  the  principal 
men  went  about  the  task  wearing  white  cords  stretched  iicross  the 
shoulders  after  the  manner  of  ministers  of  the  altar "  ®  is  the  vague 
description  to  be  gathered  from  Herrera. 

Knotted  cords  were  in  use  among  the  Carib;  "ce  qui  revient  aux 
Quippos des  Peniviens. " ^  The  accompanying  citation  from  Mon tfaucon 
would  seem  to  show  that  among  the  Romans  were  to  be  found  sacred 
baldrics  in  use  by  the  war  priests;  such  baldrics  are  to  be  seen  also 
among  the  American  aborigines,  and  correspond  very  closely  to  the 
medicine  cords.  Montfaucon  describes  the  Saliens,  who  among  the 
Romans  were  the  priests  of  Mars,  the  god  of  war;  these  priests  in 
the  month  of  March  had  a  festival  whi(;h  was  probably  nothing  but  a 
war  dance,  as  that  month  would  be  most  favorable  in  that  climate  for 
getting  ready  to  attack  their  neighbors  and  enemies.  He  says  that  these 
Saliens  "sont  vetus  de  robes  de  di  verses  couleurs,  ceints  de  baudriers 
d'airain."  These  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  medicine  cord  with 
plates  of  brass  affixed  which  would  rattle  when  shaken  by  the  dancer.**^ 

I  Kingsborougli,  vul.  7,  chap.  4. 

»  Teutonic  Mythology,  vol.  3,  p.  1233. 

» Ibid. 

*  FablcH  and  Rites  of  theluc^aH,  Padro  Christoval  d«  Molina  (Cuzco,  l.'i70-1584),  transl.  by  (Elements 
B.  Markliam,  Hakluyt  Society  trans.,  vol.  48,  London,  1873,  p.  48. 

*  The  common  people  wore  a  black  "llautu."  Seo  (laroilaao,  ComentarioH.  Markham's  transl.,  Hak. 
Soc.,  vol.  41,  pp.  88,  89. 

•Ibid.,  p.  85. 
'Ibid.,  p.  89. 

*  "  Quando  v4n  k  sembrar  las  Tierras  del  Sol,  vku  soloa  los  Principalea  4  tralMOar,  1  vkn  con  insignias 
blancAM,  i  en  las  espaldaa  unos  Cordones  tendidoa  blanoos,  k  modo  de  Ministros  del  Altar."— Herrera, 
dec.  5,  lib.  4.  cap.  6,  pp.  94-95. 

*  Picart,  Ceremonies  ot  Cofttamea,  etc.,  Amsterdam,  1735,  vol.  6,  p.  92. 
i«Montfaaoon,  L'antiqait^  ezpliqu6e,  tome  2,  pt.  1,  p.  33. 
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LappeSy  who  sold  wind  contained  in  a  cord  with  three  knots.  If  the 
first  were  untied,  the  wind  became  favourable,  if  the  second,  still  more 
so,  but,  if  the  third  were  loosed,  a  tempest  wjxs  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence."^ The  selling  of  wind  knots  was  ascribed  not  only  to  the 
Laps  and  Finns,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  ailso.*  "The 
northern  shipmasters  are  such  dupes  to  the  delusions  of  these  impos- 
tors that  they  often  purchase  of  them  a  magic  cord  which  contains  a 
number  of  knots,  by  opening  of  which,  according  to  the  magician's  di- 
rections, they  expect  to  gain  any  wind  they  wanf^  "They  [Lapland 
witches]  further  confessed,  that  while  they  fastened  three  knots  on  a 
linen  towel  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  and  had  spit  on  them,  &c.,  they 
called  the  name  of  him  they  doomed  to  destruction."  They  also 
claimed  that,  "by  some  fatal  contrivance  they  could  bring  on  men  dis- 
orders," ...  as  "by  spitting  three  times  on  a  knife  and  anoint- 
ing the  victims  with  that  spittle."* 

Sclieffer  describes  the  Laplanders  as  having  a  cord  tied  with  knots 
for  the  raising  of  the  wind;  Brand  says  the  same  of  the  Finlanders,  of 
Norway,  of  the  priestesses  of  the  island  of  Sena,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  "witches"  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
etc.^ 

Macbeth,  speaking  to  tbe  witehes,  says: 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.* 

ROSARIES  AND   OTHER  MNEMONIC   CORDS. 

The  rosary  being  confessedly  an  aid  to  memory,  it  will  be  proper  to 
include  it  in  a  chapter  descriptive  of  the  different  forms  of  mnemonic 
cords  whicli  have  been  noticed  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  use 
of  the  rosary  is  not  confined  to  Roman  Catholics;  it  is  in  service  among 
Mahometans,  Tibetans,  and  Persians."'  Picart  menticms  "chaplet«" 
among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  which  very  strongly  suggest  the  izze- 
kloth.« 

Father  Grebillon,  in  his  account  of  Tartary,  alludes  several  times  to 
the  importance  atta(;hed  by  the  Chinese  and  Tartars  to  the  privilege  of 
being  allowed  to  touch  the  "string  of  beads"  worn  by  certain  Lamas 
met  on  the  journey,  which  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  rosaries 
of  the  lloman  Catholics.^ 


*  Malte-Bnin.  Universal  Geography,  vol.  4,  p.  250,  Phila.,  1832. 
"Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythology,  vol.  2.  p.  640. 

"Nightingale,  quoted  in  Madden,  Shrines  and  Sepulchres,  vol.  1,  pp.  557,558. 

^Leems,  Account  of  Danish  Lapland,  in  Pinkerton,  Voyages,  London,  1808,  vol.  1,  p.  471. 

*  Brand,  Popular  Antiqaities,  vol.  3,  p.  5.    See  also  John  Soheffer,  Lapland,  Oxford,  1874,  p.  58. 
•Act  IV,  8c«ne  1. 

*  Benjamin,  Persia,  London,  1877,  p.  00. 

*  C6r6monies  et  Cofttumes,  vol.  7,  p.  320. 

*  Du  Halde,  Hi8tor>'  of  China,  I^ndon,  1736,  vol.  4,  pp.  244.  245,  and  elsewhere. 
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Parsis],  showing  thuir  joint  Aryan  origin  in  high  AHia,  for  the  thread  is  of  the  very 
highest  antiquity.  The  Parsi  does  not,  however,  wear  his  thread  across  the  shoalder, 
and  knows  nothing  of  the  all-hut- forgotten  origin  of  its  required  lengtli.  Ho  wears 
it  next  to  his  skin,  tied  carefully  round  the  waist,  and  used  to  tie  it  round  his  right 
ami,  as  is  still  the  custom  with  some  classes  of  Brahmins  who  have  lost  purity  of 
caste  by  intermarriage  with  lower  classe.-*.* 

At  the  baptism  or  investiture  of  the  thread,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  Christian 
confirmation  ceremony,  but  between  the  ages  of  7  and  9,  Fire  and  Water  are  the 
great  sanctifying  elements,  and  are  the  essentiah.  The  tire  is  kindled  from  the 
droppings  of  the  sacred  eow,  then  sprinkled  over  with  holy  water  and  blessed;  and 
when  so  consecrated  by  the  priest  it  is  called  *'  Holy  Fire."- 

'^The  Brahmans.  the  Rajas j  and  the  MerchantH^  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  various  casts  of  Sudras  by  a  narrow  belt  of  thread,  which  they 
always  wear  suspended  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  opposite  haunch 
like  a  sash."  ^  But,  as  Dubois  speaks  of  the  division  of  all  the  tribes 
into  "Right-hand  and  Left-hand,"  a  distinction  which  Coleman*  ex- 
plains as  consisting  in  doing  exactly  contrariwise  of  each  other,  it  is 
not  a  very  violent  assumption  to  imagine  that  both  the  present  and  a 
former  method  of  vrearing  the  izze-kloth,  akin  to  that  now  followed  by 
the  Apjiche,  may  once  have  obtained  in  India.  The  sectaries  of  the 
two  Hands  are  bitterly  antagonistic*  and  often  indulge  in  fierce  quarrels, 
ending  in  bloodshed.* 

''  All  the  Brahmans  wear  a  Cord  over  the  shoulder,  consisting  of  three 
black  twists  of  cotton,  each  of  them  formed  of  several  smaller  threads. 
.  .  .  The  three  threads  are  not  twisted  together,  but  separate  fi*om 
one  another,  and  hang  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right  haunch. 
When  a  Brahman  marries,  he  mounts  nine  threads  instead  of  three." 
Children  were  invested  with  these  sacred  cords  at  the  age  of  from  7 
to  9.  The  cords  had  to  be  made  and  put  on  with  much  ceremony,  and 
only  Brahmans  could  make  them.  According  to  Dubois,  the  material 
was  cotton ;  he  does  not  allude  to  buckskin.^ 

Coleman^  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
sacred  thread  of  the  Brahmans  is  made : 

The  sacred  thread  must  be  made  by  a  Brahman.  It  consists  of  three  strings,  each 
ninety-six  hands  (forty-eight  yards),  which  are  twisted  together:  it  is  then  folded 
into  three  and  again  twisted ;  these  are  a  second  time  folded  into  the  same  nnmber 
and  tied  at  each  end  in  knots.  It  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder  (next  the  skin,  ex- 
tending halfway  down  the  right  thigh),  by  the  Brahmans,  Retries  and  Vaisya  castes. 
The  first  are  usually  invested  with  it  at  eight  years  of  age,  the  second  at  eleven,  and 
the  Vaisya  at  twelve.     .      .  The  Hindus  of  the  Sutra  caste  do  not  receive  the 

poita. 

The  ceremony  of  investiture  comprehends  prayer,  sacrifice,  fasting, 
etc.,  and  the  wearing  of  a  preliminary  poita  ''of  three  threads,  made  of 
the  fibers  of  the  suru^  to  which  a  piece  of  deer's  skin  is  fastened."  ® 
This  i)iece  of  buckskin  was  added  no  doubt  in  order  to  let  the  neophyte 


>  ForUmg,  Kivcrs  of  Life,  vol.  1,  p.  328.  *  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  pp.  9, 10,  11. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  323.  •  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

■  Dal>oi8,  People  of  India,  p.  9.  '  Ibid.,  p.  155. 

-•  Mythologj'  of  the  Hindus.  •  Ibid.,  pp.  135,  154,  156. 
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Burton  *  alludes  to  the  "incbanted  girdle  of  Venus,  in  which,  saith 
Natales  Comes,    .    .     .all  witchcraft  to  enforce  love  was  contained." 

The  first  general  council  of  Milan,  in  1565,  prohibited  the  use  of  what 
were  called  phylacteries,  ligatures,  and  reliquaries  (of  heathen  origin) 
which  peojile  all  over  Europe  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  at  neck  or 
on  arms  or  knees.  * 

"King  James  ^enumerates  thus:  'Suchkindeofcharmesas    .    .    . 
staying  married  folkes  to  have  naturally  adoe  with  each  other,  by  knit- 
ting so  many  knots  upon  a  point  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.' "  * 

"Tying  the  point  was  another  fascination,  illustrations  of  which  may 
be  found  in  Reginald  Scott's  Discourse  Concerning  Devils  and  Spirits, 
p.  71;  in  the  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Marriage,  p.  225;  and  in  the  British 
Apollo,  vol.  2,  No.  35,  1709.  In  the  old  play  of  The  Witch  of  Edmonton, 
1658  Young  Banks  says,  ^Ungirt,  unbless'd,  says  the  proverb.'"* 

Frommann  si>eaks  of  the  frequent  appearance  of  knots  in  witchcraft, 
but,  beyond  alluding  to  the  "  Nodus  Cassioticus"  of  a  certain  peojile 
near  Pelusia,  who  seem,  like  the  Laplanders,  to  have  made  a  business 
of  fabricating  and  selling  magic  knots,  he  adds  nothing  to  our  stock  of 
information  on  the  subject.  He  seems  to  regard  the  knot  of  Hercules 
and  the  Gordian  knot  as  magical  knots.  ^ 

Bogle  mentions  the  adoration  of  the  Grand  Lama  (Teshu  Lama). 
The  Lama's  servants  "  put  a  bit  of  silk  with  a  knot  upon  it,  tied,  or 
supposed  to  be  tied,  with  the  Lama's  own  hands,  about  the  necks  of  the 
votaries." ' 

A  girdle  of  Venus,  ''  possessing  qualities  not  to  be  described,"  was 
enumerated  among  the  articles  exhibited  at  a  rustic  wedding  in  England.* 

In  1519,  Torralva,  the  Spanish  magician,  was  given  by  his  guardian 
spirit,  Ze(iuiel,  a  "  stick  full  of  knots,"  with  the  injunction,  "  shut  your 
eyes  and  fear  nothing;  take  this  in  your  hand,  and  no  harm  will  happen 
to  you."^  Here  the  idea  evidently  was  that  the  power  resided  in  the 
knots. 

"Immediately  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  ceremony  [in 
Perthshire,  Scotland]  every  knot  about  the  bride  and  bridegroom  (gar- 
ters, shoe-strings,  strings  of  petticoats,  &c.),  is  carefully  loosened."*® 

"The  i3recaution  of  loosening  every  knot  about  the  new-joined  pair  is 
strictly  observed  [in  Scotland],  for  fear  of  the  penalty  denounced  in  the 
former  volumes.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  custom  is  observed  even 
in  France,  nouer  raiguillett^  being  a  common  phrase  for  disappoint- 
ments of  this  nature."** 


'  BurtOD,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  London,  1827,  vol.  1,  p.  91 ;  vol.  2,  p.  290. 
•Picart,  C6r6mouiea  et  Codtumes,  etc.,  vol.  10,  pp.  69-73. 

*  Deemonology,  p.  100. 

*  Brand,  Pop.  Ant.,  vol.  3,  p.  299. 
» Ibid.,  p.  170. 

*  Frommann,  Tractatus  de  Fascinatione,  Nuremberg,  1675,  p.  731. 
'  Markham,  Bogle's  mission  to  Tibet,  London,  1876,  p.  85. 

*  Brand,  Pop.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  149. 

*  Thomas  Wright,  Sorcery  and  Magic,  London,  1851,  vol.  2,  p.  10. 
i<*  Brand,  Pop.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  143. 

"  Pennant,  in  Pinkerton,  Voyages,  vol.  3,  p.  382. 
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lusomc  parte  of  Germany  "  !i  bride  will  tie  a  string  of  flax  around  ber 
left  leg,  ill  the  belief  tLat  she  will  thereby  enjoy  the  full  blesfiing  of  the 
married  state." ' 

"There  was  formerly  a  custom  in  the  north  of  England,  which  will  be 
thought  to  have  bordered  ^erj-  closely  upon  iudeeeucy  ...  for  the 
young  meu  present  at  a  wedding  to  strive,  immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony, who  could  tir»t  pluck  off  thebride'ggartersfrom  her  lege.  This  was 
done  before  thevery  altar  .  .  .  I  bavesometimesthoughtthisalrag- 
tueut  of  the  ancient  i^eremouy  of  loouening  the  %'irgtD  zone,  or  girdle,  a 
custom  that  needs  no  exjdanation."  "  It  is  the  custom  in  Mormaiidy  for 
the  bride  to  bestow  her  garter  on  Home  young  man  as  a  favour,  or  some- 
times it  is  taken  from  her  ...  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  origin  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  is  to  be  traced  to  this  nuptial  custom,  anciently 
common  to  both  court  and  country." ' 

Grimm  quotes  from  Hincmar  of  Rheiuia  to  show  the  antiquity  of  the 
use  forboth  good  and  bad  purimses  of ''ligatures,"  "cum  liliiliB  colomm 
multiplicium."  '■' 

To  uudo  the  eU'ects  of  a  ■'  ligatare,"  the  following  was  in  higli  repute: 
'^8i  quern  voles  per  noctem  cum  fneniina  coire  non  posse,  pistlllum  cor- 
onatum  Hub  lecto  illiua  pone."  *  But  a  pestle  crowned  with  flowers  could 
be  nothing  more  oi'  less  thau  a  phallus,  and,  therefore,  an  ofiering  to 
the  god  PriapuB. 

"  Owing  to  a  supposed  conneetioii  whirh  the  witches  knew  between 
the  relations  of  husbiuid  and  wife  aud  the  mysterious  knots,  the  bride- 
groom, formerly  in  Scotland  and  to  the  prettent  day  in  Ireland,  presents 
himself  occasionally,  and  in  niral  districts,  before  the  clergj-miin,  with 
all  knots  and  fastenings  on  his  dress  loosened,  and  the  bride,  imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony  is  perfoimed,  retires  to  be  undressed,  and  so 
rid  of  her  knots." " 

USE   OP  CORDS  AND  KNOTS  AND  GIEDLES  IN  PAETUBITIOU. 

.Foll£  medicine  in  all  rc^icms  i.s  still  relyinp  njion  the  potency  of  mys- 
tical cords  uTid  ginllcs  to  facilitate  labor.  The  following  iire  a  few  of 
the  many  examples  which  niifrht  be  pre-sented : 

Delivery  was  fa<ilttated  if  the  man  by  whom  the  woman  has  con- 
ceived uuties  his  girdle,  and,  aft*T  tying  it  round  her,  unties  it,  saying: 
"I  have  tied  it  and  I  will  untie  it,"  and  then  takes  his  departure.' 

"Henry,  in  his  History  of  Britain,  vol.  I,p,4o0,  tells  us  that'  amongst 
the  ancient  Britons,  when  a  birth  was  attended  with  any  difBcnlty,  they 
piit  certain  girdles  made  for  that  purpose  about  the  women  in  labour 
whicli  they  imagined  gave  immediate  and  eflectual  rebef.  Such  girdles 
were  kept  with  care  till  very  lately  in  many  families  in  the  Highlands 
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of  Scotland.  They  were  impressed  with  several  mystical  figures;  and 
the  ceremony  of  binding  them  about  the  woman's  waist  was  accom- 
panied with  words  and  gestures,  which  showed  the  custom  to  have 
been  of  great  antiquity,  and  to  have  come  originally  from  the  Druids.'''* 

"But  my  girdle  shall  serve  as  a  riding  knitj  and  a  fig  for  all  the 
witches  in  Christendom."*    The  use  of  girdles  in  labor  must  be  ancient. 

"  Ut  mulier  concipiat,  homo  vir  si  solvat  semicinctum  suum  et  eam 
praecingat."  ^  "  Certum  est  quod  partum  mirabiliter  facilirent,  sive  instar 
cinguli  circumdentur  corpori."  These  girdles  were  believed  to  aid  labor 
and  cure  dropsy  and  urinary  troubles.* 

"The  following  customs  of  childbirth  are  noticed  in  the  Traits  des 
Superstitions  of  M.  Thiers,  vol.  1,  p.  320 :  ^  Lors  qu'une  femme  est  preste 
d'accoucher,  prendre  sa  ceinturej  aller  a  I'Eglise,  tier  lu  cloche  avec  cette 
ceinture  et  la  faire  souner  trois  coups  afin  que  cette  femme  accouche 
heureusement.  Martin  de  Aries,  Archidiacre  de  Pampelonne  (Tract, 
de  Superstition)  asseure  que  cette  superstition  est  fort  en  usage  dans 
tout  son  pays.'"* 

In  the  next  two  examples  there  is  to  be  found  corroboration  of  the 
views  advanced  by  Forloug  that  these  cords  (granting  that  the  imnci- 
ple  upon  which  they  all  rest  is  the  same)  had  originally  some  relation 
to  ophic  rites.  Brand  adds  from  Levinus  Lemnius :  "Let  the  woman 
that  travels  with  her  child  (is  in  her  labour)  be  girded  with  the  skin 
that  a  serpent  or  a  snake  casts  off,  and  then  she  will  quickly  be  delivered."® 
A  serpent's  skin  was  tied  as  a  belt  about  a  woman  in  childbirth."  Inde 
puerperae  circa  collum  aut  corporem  apposito,  victoriam  in  puerperii 
conflictu  liabuerunt,  citissimeque  liberataB  fuerunt."' 

The  following  examples,  illustrative  of  the  foregoing,  are  taken  from 
Flemming :  The  skins  of  human  corpses  were  drawn  off,  preferably  by 
cobblers,  tanned,  and  made  into  girdles,  called  "Cingula"  or  Ohiroth- 
ecae,  which  were  bound  on  the  left  thigh  of  a  woman  in  labor  to  expe- 
dite delivery.  The  efficacy  of  these  was  highly  extolled,  although 
some  writers  recommended  a  recourse  to  tiger's  skin  for  the  purposes 
indicated.  This  "caro  humano"  was  euphemistically  styled  "  mummy  " 
or  "mumia"  by  VonHelmont  and  others  of  the  early  pharmacists,  when 
treating  of  it  as  an  internal  medicament. 

There  was  a  "  Cingulum  excorio  humano"  bound  round  patients  during 
epileptic  attacks,  convulsions,  childbirth,  etc.,  and  another  kind  of  belt  de- 
scribed as  "ex  cute  hiimana  conficiunt,"  and  used  in  contraction  of  the 
nerves  and  rheumatism  of  the  joints,^  also  b(mnd  round  the  body  in  cramp.® 


'  Brand,  Pop.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  67. 
« Ibid.,  p.  170. 

>Sextu8  Placitaa,  De  MedicamentiH  ex  AnimalibuH,  Lyons,  1537,  pages  not  numbered,  article  "de 
Piiello  et  Puellae  Virglne." 

•  Etniiiller,  Opera  Omnia,  Lyons,  1090,  vol.  2,  p.  279,  Schroderii  Dilncidati  Zoologia. 
^  Brand,  Pop.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  68,  footnote. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

'  Paracelsus,  Chirargia  Minora,  in  Opera  Omnia,  Geneva,  1662,  vol.  2,  p.  70. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  174. 

•  Beckherios,  Medicns  MioroooBmuB,  London,  1660,  p.  174. 
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*'Thfl  ghitle  was  nn  essential  article  of  dress,  aad  t'arly  ayes  asi-ribe 
toitotheriiiagicinflueiu'es:  »>,g.,Tiitlr'sdiviuestreugthlayiuhispinne."' 
In  speaking  of  the  belief  ill  lycantropby  he  says :  "The  common  belief 
among  iih  is  that  the  triinsformation  ie  effected  by  tying  a  »trap  round 
the  body;  this  girth  is  only  three  fiLgers  hroad,  and  is  cut  <mt  of 
human  skin."*  Scrofulous  tumors  were  cured  by  tying  them  vrith  a 
linen  thread  which  had  choked  a  viper  to  death.'  "Filum  ruhrum  se- 
racenm  [ailk]  cum  quo  straugulata  fuit  vipcra  si  ctrcumdatur  collo  an- 
gina laborant«s,  eundem  curare  dicitur  propter  idem  strangulationis  at 
SHflbcationis."  * 

"Quidamcoromendant  tauquam  apeciflcum,  ad  Anginam  tilum  pur. 
pureum  cnm  quo  strangulata  ftut  vii>era.  si  collo  circamdetur."" 

"STEDIDAS,*'  "5IEASUBING   COEDS,"  "WBESTrao  THREADS,"  ETC. 

Black  says:'  "On  the  banks  of  the  Ale  and  the  Teviot  the  women 
have  still  a  custom  of  wearing  round  tlicir  necks  blue  woollen  threatls  or 
cords  till  they  wean  their  children,  doing  this  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing ephemeral  fevers.  These  cords  are  handed  down  from  mother  to 
daughter,  and  esteemed  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity.  Probably 
these  cords  had  originally  received  some  blessing." 

Black's  surmise  is  well  founded.  These  cords  were,  no  doubt,  the  same 
as  the  "  medidas  "  or  measurements  of  the  holy  images  of  Spain  and  ot-her 
parts  of  Continental  Eun>iic.  "The  ribands  or  serpent  symbols  (of 
Our  Lady  of  Montserrat]  are  of  silk,  and  exactly  tlie  span  of  the  Vir- 
gin's head,  and  on  them  is  printed  '  inedida  de  la  cabeza  de  Kuc»tra 
JSenora  Maria  Snntwima  de  Montserrat^  1.  c,  exact  head  mea«uremeut 
of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat."* 

These  same  "  medidus  "  may  be  found  in  full  vogue  in  the  outing 
districts  of  Mexico  to-day.  Twenty  years  ago  1  saw  them  at  the 
*'  fuucion"  of  8au  Francisco,  in  the  little  town  of  Magdslena,  in  8o- 
Dora.  1  watehed  carefully  to  see  exactly  what  the  women  did  and  ob- 
served that  the  statne  of  St,  Francis  (which,  for  greater  convenience, 
was  exposed  outside  of  the  church,  whei-e  the  devout  could  rtnieli  it 
without  disturbing  the  congregation  within)  was  measured  from  head 
to  foot  with  pieces  of  ribbon,  wliiuh  were  then  wrai)]>cd  up  anci  packed 
away.  In  reply  to  my  queries,  I  learned  that  the  "medida"  of  the 
bead  was  a  sjiecific  for  headache,  that  of  the  waist  for  all  troubles  in 
the  abdominal  region,  those  of  the  legs,  arms,  and  other  parts  for  the 
ailments  peculiar  to  eaeh  of  them  respectively.  This  was  in  a  commu- 
nity almost,  if  not  absolutely,  Roman  Catholic ;  but  in  the  thoroughly 
Protestant  neighborhood  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  the  same  superstition  exists 

■  arimm,  Teulnnte  Myitiotogy,  vol.  3,  p.  tOB4,  fmilnui*. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  1098. 

■  Plinj-,  Sat.  Ulst.,  lib.  M,  cap.  12. 

•Elumllvr.  OpernUmDia.  Lj-oqb,  1090,  vol.2.  pp.2S2,  283,  Schroderli  DllDcidsU  ilaalogia. 
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in  fiill  vigor,  as  I  know  personally.  Three  years  ago  my  second 
child  was  suffering  from  the  troubles  incident  to  retarded  dentition  and 
had  to  be  taken  to  the  mountains  at  Holly  Springs,  within  sight  of 
Carlisle.  1  was  begged  and  implored  by  the  women  living  in  the  place 
to  have  the  child  taken  to  "  a  wise  woman"  to  be  "measured,''  and  was 
assured  that  some  of  the  most  intelligent  people  in  that  part  of  the 
countiy  were  firm  believers  in  the  superstition.  When  I  declined  to 
lend  countenance  to  such  nonsense  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  brutal  and 
unnatural  parent,  caring  little  for  the  welfare  of  his  offspring. 

"  In  John  Bale's  Comedye  concernynge  thre  Lawes,  1538  .  .  . 
Hypocrysy  is  introduced,  mentioning  the  following  charms  against  bar- 
renness : 

And  tt8  for  Lyons,  there  is  the  length  of  our  Lorde 
In  a  great  pyUer.     She  that  wiU  with  a  coordo 
Be  fast  bound  to  it,  and  take  soche  chaunc€  as  fall 
Shall  sure  have  chylde,  for  within  it  is  hollowe  all."  ' 

When  a  person  in  Shetland  has  received  a  sprain  "it  is  customary  to 
apply  to  an  individual  practiced  in  casting  the  'wrested  thread.' 
This  is  a  thread  spun  from  black  wool,  on  which  are  cast  nine  knots, 
and  tied  round  a  sprained  leg  or  arm."  It  is  applied  by  the  medicine- 
man with  the  usual  amount  of  gibberish  and  incantation.'^  These 
"wresting  or  wrested  threads"  are  also  to  be  found  among  Germans, 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  «nnd  Flemings.^ 

Grimm  quotes  from  Chambers's  Fireside  Stories,  Edinburgh,  1842, 
p.  37 :  "  During  the  time  the  operator  is  putting  the  thread  round  the 
afflicted  limb  he  says,  but  in  such  a  tone  of  voice  as  not  to  be  heard  by 
the  bystanders^  nor  even  by  the  person  operated  upon :  "The  Lord  rade, 
and  the  foal  slade;  he  lighted,  and  he  righted,  set  joint  to  joint,  bone  to 
bone,  and  sinew  to  sinew.    Heal  in  the  Holy  Ghost's  name!"* 

"  p]ily  McGarvey,  a  Donegal  wise  woman,  employs  a  green  thread  in 
her  work.  She  measures  her  patient  three  times  round  the  waist  with 
a  ribbon,  to  the  outer  edge  of  which  is  fastened  a  green  thread.  .  .  . 
She  next  hands  the  patient  nine  leaves  of  *  heart  fever  grass,' or  dande- 
Uon,  gathered  by  herself,  directing  him  to  eat  three  leaves  on  successive 
mornings."^ 

Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  the  iioet,  told  me,  June  9, 1887,  that  some 
years  ago,  while  visiting  relations  in  Illinois,  she  met  a  woman  who, 
having  been  ill  for  a  long  time,  had  despaired  of  recovery,  and  in  hope 
of  amelioration  had  consulted  a  man  pretending  to  occult  powers,  who 
prescribed  that  she  wear  next  the  skin  a  certain  knotted  red  cord  which 
he  gave  her. 

On  a  previous  page  the  views  of  Forlong  have  been  presented,  show- 
ing that  there  were  reasons  for  believing  that  the  sacred  cords  of  the 


1  Brand,  Pop.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  00. 

'  Notes  and  Queries,  1st  series,  vol.  4,  p.  500. 

>  See  also  Black.  Folk-Medicine,  London,  1883,  p.  79. 

*  Grimm.  Teutonic  M3rthology,  vol.  3.  p.  1233. 

•  Black,  Folk-Medicine,  London,  1883,  p.  114. 


Iriah  of  hair  eordi  u  we  hav«  already  m«ii  has  been  made  b;r  thi* 
AiiMraliiitu. 

The  .Jewisfa  ganneat  with  kiuiM  at  I)i«  corncn  woolil  appear  to  have 
heeu  a  prcbistoriL-  fptrtnetit  pr»wTVcd  iu  rvdigiunii  cftr«iuniiial ;  it  would 
aeon  to  b«  very  miurh  like  the  Hbort  blaDlcot  cloak,  with  tuft«  or  kuoCs 
at  Uw  Ibor  eomen,  itiU  madfi  bj-  and  in  oae  among  thv  jiiaiiL  Sfav^jo, 
Tonrwi,  sod  Btu  Gnuide  Pnebloi<.  Bat  maeic  knots  were  bj  oo  raauis 
unknown  to  Jews.  A)<i»yrian«,  or  nlhrr  uatiops  of  Syria  asd  Me«opQ- 
ttunia. 

''In  3!einonible  TbingK  noted  in  tho  1>RScri])lioii  of  the  World,  wv 
read :  AUmt  i^bildniu'tt  necks  the  wild  Irisli  hung  the  beginning  of  St. 
John's  GoHpel,  a  crooked  iiuil  of  a  horseshoe,  or  a  pier«  of  a  wolve's 
akin,  and  both  the  fucklii^  child  and  nnrHc  were  girt  with  girdles  finely 
plaited  with  wonian'M  hidr."' 

Uainnfurd,  in  hix  Glory  of  Englniid,  npeAking  of  the  Irish,  p.  1^ 
(wyA:  "Tliey  use  ineantfifion*  iiud  MpfUg,  weariujc  gird k*  of  iromanU 
kairr,  and  foclai  »/  tkeir  towti-'d/ 

Camden,  in  his  Ancient  and  Modern  Munners  of  the  Irish,  says  that 
"  f  hwy  arc  obsorvtjd  to  present  their  lovers  with  bmcclets  of  woroen'a 
hair,  whether  in  reference  to  Venus'  cestaw  or  not,  I  know  not,'"* 
Tlii«  idea  of  a  rescuiblance  Wtwecn  the  girdle  of  Yenii»  and  the  ase  of 
the  Diaiilen's  hiiir  may  be  worth  considcrution ;  on  the  same  page  Brand 
quoU«  fi-om  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 

Drnctlefai  of  our  lovera'  b>ir. 
Which  thi'.v  on  .>ur  uruia  i.hull  twist, 
and  garters  ()f  the  women  were  generally  worn  by  lovers.' 

"Uhaque  habit  qu'ilM  [the  Jews]  portent  doit  avoir  qaatre  pands,  &  A  i 
cbitcun  un  cordon  pendant  eu  forme  de  hoappe,  qn'ils  nommeut  Zizit. 
Ce  ordon  eHt  ordiuaireinent  de  hnit  fits  de  laine  fil6e  expre^  pour  eeln, 
avee  cinq  nceuds  chafun,  qui  occnpent  la  moitii^  de  la  longuear.  Ce  qai 
nVwt  paH  none  i^tsmt  t'-lih'-  jiclii-ve  de  faire  uiie  ewpcce  de  houppe,  qu'ils 
xt-  faHHcnt,  dit  la  l.iii,  des  ciirddus  au\  pandis  de  leiirs  habits."' 

The  following  is  from  Black:'' 

WNeM   Miinluk    [^'"'.''■'''"'1  (-""'J  "i-'li'is  to  cunifcrl   ii  clyin;;  iiiiiii  liis  father  Ilea 


ini-ii  kerchief! 
left  huiid.  luuHp 
N  kiiiils:  do  an  tt 


lithe  U'lt  hand! 


■Hiti  of  heaven,  shiill  flDil  hitii  a  happy  liabilntion." 


k-MpdiciDi-.  LondiiD.  IKKl.  |>|>.  IBS.  1. 
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A  variant  of  the  same  formula  is  to  be  found  in  Fran9ois  Lenormant's 
Ohaldean  Magic.  ^  Lenormant  speaks  of  the  Chaldean  use  of  '^  magic 
knots,  the  efficacy  of  which  was  so  firmly  believed  in  even  up  to  the 
middle  ages." 

Again,  he  says  that  magic  cords,  with  knots,  were  "  still  very  common 
among  the  Nabathean  sorcerers  of  the  Lower  Euphrates,"  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  in  his  opinion  the  use  of  these  was  derived  from 
the  ancient  Chaldeans.  In  still  another  place  he  speaks  of  the  ^^  magic 
knots"  used  by  Finnish  conjurors  in  curing  diseases. 

"  The  Jewish  phylactery  was  tied  in  a  knot,  but  more  generally  knots 
are  found  in  use  to  bring  about  some  enchantment  or  disenchantment. 
Thus  in  an  ancient  Babylonian  charm  we  have — 

'  Merodach,  the  son  of  Hoa,  the  princoy  with  his  holy  hauds  cuts  the  kuotH. 

That  is  to  say,  he  takes  off  the  evil  influence  of  the  knots.  So, 
too,  witches  sought  in  Scotland  to  compass  evil  by  tying  knots. 
Witches,  it  was  thought,  could  supply  themselves  with  the  milk  of 
any  neighbor's  cows  if  they  had  a  small  quantity  of  hair  from  the  tail 
of  each  of  the  animals.  The  hair  they  would  twist  into  a  rope  and  then 
a  knot  would  be  tied  on  the  rope  for  every  cow  which  had  contributed 
hair.  Under  the  clothes  of  a  witch  who  was  burned  at  St.  Andrews,  in 
1572,  was  discovere<l  *a  white  claith,  like  a  coUore  craig,  with  stringis, 
wheron  was  mony  knottis  vpon  the  stringis  of  the  said  collore  craig.' 
When  this  was  taken  from  her,  with  a  prescience  then  wrongly  inter- 
preted, she  said:  ^Now  I  have  no  hope  of  myself.'  ^Belyke  scho 
thought,'  runs  the  cotemporary  account,  'scho  suld  not  have  died, 
that  being  vpon  her,'  but  probably  she  meant  that  to  be  discovered 
with  such  an  article  in  her  x)ossession  was  equivalent  to  the  sentence  of 
death.  So  lately  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  two  persons 
were  sentenced  to  capital  punishment  for  stealing  a  charm  of  knots, 
made  by  a  woman  as  a  device  against  the  welfare  of  Spalding  of 
Ashintilly."=^ 

"Charmed  belts  are  commonly  worn  in  Lancashire  for  the  cure  of 
rheumatism.  Elsewhere,  a  cord  round  the  loins  is  worn  to  ward  off 
toothache.  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  any  connection  between  this 
belt  and  the  cord  which  in  Burmah  is  hung  round  the  neck  of  a 
possessed  person  while  he  is  being  thrashed  to  drive  out  the  spirit 
which  troubles  him!  Theoretically  the  thrasliiug  is  given  to  the 
spirit,  and  not  to  the  man,  but  to  prevent  the  spirit  escaping  too  soon 
a  charmed  cord  is  hung  round  the  possessed  person's  neck.  When  the 
spirit  has  be^n  sufficiently  humbled  and  has  declared  its  name  it  may 
be  allowed  to  escai>e,'  if  the  doctor  does  not  prefer  to  trample  on  the 
patient's  stomach  tDl  he  fancies  he  has  killed  the  demon."  ^ 

"  The  numerous  notices  in  the  folklore  of  all  countries  of  magic  stones, 
holy  girdles,  and  other  nurses'  specials,  attest  the  common  sympathy  of 
the  human  race."* 


1  p.  41.  « Ibid.,  (after  Tylor)  pp.  176, 177. 

*  BlAck,  Folk-Medicioe,  p.  186.  *  Ibid,,  p.  178. 
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This  is  from  Brand;'  "Devonshire  cure  for  warta.  Take  a  piece  of 
twine,  tie  in  it  as  many  knots  as  yua  haw.  warts,  Untch  em.'li  wait  with 
a  knot,  iind  ttien  throw  the  twine  behind  yuar  hiw.k  into  eanw  i»lac« 
where  it  may  soon  decay — a  pond  or  a  lioU^  in  the  earth ;  but  tell  no  one 
what  yoii  have  done.  Wlien  the  twine  is  decayed  your  warts  will  dis- 
appear without  any  pain  op  tronble,  being  in  fart  cbartned  away." 

"  In  our  time,  the  anodyne  necklace,  which  consists  of  beads  turned 
out  of  the  root  of  the  wliit«  Bryony,  and  which  is  hung  ronud  the  necks 
of  infants,  in  order  to  assist  their  teething,  and  to  ward  off  the  cou- 
vulsions  sometimes  incident  to  that  proi'«8M,is  an  amidet."' 

"  Rowan,  ash,  and  re<l  tbreml,"  a  Sk'Otirb  rhyme  goes,  "  keep  the  devils 
frae  their  speed." ' 

For  the  cure  of  scrofula,  grass  was  selected.  From  one,  two,  or  three 
stems,  as  many  as  nine  joints  must  be  removed,  which  mnst  then  lie 
wrapped  in  black  wool,  with  the  grease  in  it.  The  person  who  gathers 
them  must  do  so  fasting,  and  must  then  gi},  in  the  same  state,  to  the 
patient's  hoams  while  he  is  from  home.  When  the  patient  cornea  in, 
the  other  roust  say  to  him  three  timoH,  "  I  come  fiisting  to  bring  a 
remedy  to  a  fasting  man,"  and  must  then  attach  the  amulet  to  his 
pwson,  repeating  the  same  ceremony  three  conseeutive  days.' 

Forliiugsays:  "Outhe  2d  [of  May],  fearing  evil  spirits  and  witclies, 
Scotch  iitnuers  used  to  tie  red  thread  upon  their  wives  as  well  as  their 
cows,  saying  these  prevented  miscarriages  and  preserved  the  milk."" 

In  Scotland  "they  hope  to  preserve  the  milk  of  their  cows,  and  their 
wive«  from  miscarriage,  l)y  tying  threstda  about  them."" 

Brand  gives  a  remedy  for  epilepsy:  "If,  in  the  month  of  October, 
a  little  before  the  full  moon,  you  pluvk  a  twig  of  tliA  elder,  and  cut  the 
cane  that  is  betwixt  two  of  its  knees,  or  kuote,  in  nine  pieces,  and  those 
pieces,  being  bound  in  a  piece  of  linuen,  be  iu  a  tliread  so  hung  about 
the  neck  that  they  touch  the  spoon  of  the  heart,  or  the  sword-formed 
cartilage."' 

Black  says:"  "To  cure  warts  ii  cmumon  remedy  is  to  tie  as  many 
knots  on  a  hair  as  there  arc  warts  and  throw  the  hair  away.  Six  knots 
of  eldcrwood  arc  used  in  a  Yorkshii'e  incautiition  to  ascertain  if  beasts 
arc  dying  from  witchcraft.  Marcellas  coiumend&l  for  sore  eyes  that  a 
man  should  tie  as  many  knots  in  unwtimght  tia\  as  there  are  letters  iu 
his  name,  pronoum-ing  each  letter  as  he  worked ;  tliis  he  was  to  tie 
round  his  neck.  In  tlic  Orkneys,  the  blue  thread  was  used  for  an  evil 
imrjiose  because  suili  a  eohuir  savored  of  Popery  and  priests;  in  the 
northern  counties  it  was  used  because  a  veinenibiance  of  its  once  pre- 

I  I'lin  Ant.,  Vi.l.  3.  jj.  ■■!«. 
'  Salvi'rti.-.   ■■liilUHtiiiliyi.rMiiKk-.  vol.  ).  i>.  IU.-.. 
■  Itla'k.  Fiilk-Mtilii^iiK'.  I^uiiluii.  1883.  ]j.  IWT. 
•Pliny.  Nut. UlBt.. nil.:!!. •'ti|>.  IIS. 
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eminent  value  still  survived  in  the  minds  of  those  who  wore  it,  uncon- 
sciously, though  still  actively,  influencing  their  thoughts.  In  perhaps 
the  same  way  we  respect  the  virtue  of  red  threads,  because,  as  Con- 
way puts  it,  *  red  is  sacred  in  one  direction  as  symbolising  the  blood 
of  Christ.'"* 

"To  cure  ague  [Hampshire,  England]  string  nine  or  eleven  snails  on 
a  thread,  the  patient  saying,  as  each  is  threjided,  ^  Here  I  leave  my 
ague.'  When  all  are  threaded  they  should  be  frizzled  over  a  fire,  and 
as  the  snails  disappear  so  will  the  ague."* 

Dr.  Joseph  Lahzoni  scofted  at  the  idea  that  a  red-silk  thread  could 
avail  in  erysipelas;  "Nequefllum  sericum  chermisinum  parti  afiectaB 
circumligatum  erysipelata  fugat."  The  word  "  chermesinum "  is  not 
given  in  Ainsworth's  Latin-English  Dictionary,  but  it  so  closely  re- 
sembles the  Spanish  "  carmesi "'  that  I  have  made  bold  to  render  it  as 
" red "  or  "  scarlet."^ 

"  Red  thread  is  symbolical  of  lightning,"  and  is  consequently  laid  on 
chums  in  Ireland  "  to  prevent  the  milk  from  being  bewitched  and  yield- 
ing no  butter."  "  In  Aberdeensliire  it  is  a  common  practice  ^vith  the 
housewife  to  tie  a  piec^e  of  red  worsted  thread  round  the  cows'  tails 
before  turning  them  out  for  the  first  time  in  the  season  to  grass.  It 
secured  the  cattle  from  the  evil-eye,  elf-shots,  and  other  dangers."  *  "  It 
[blue]  is  the  sky  color  and  the  Druid's  sacred  colour.'  "In  1635,  a  man 
in  the  Orkney  Islands  was,  we  are  led  to  believe,  utterly  ruined  by  nine 
knots  cast  on  a  blue  thread  and  given  to  his  sister." 

"In  a  curious  old  book,  12mo.,  1554,  entitled  A  Short  Description  of 
Antichrist,  is  this  passage :  *  I  note  all  their  Popishe  traditions  of  con- 
firmacion  of  yonge  children  with  oynting  of  oyle  and  creame,  and  with 
a  ragge  I'nitte  about  the  necJcs  of  the  younge  haheJ  "  ^ 

A  New  England  charm  for  an  obstinate  ague.  "The  patient  in 
this  case  is  to  take  a  string  made  of  woolen  yarn,  of  three  colors,  and 
to  go  by  himself  to  an  apple-tree;  there  he  is  to  tie  his  left  hand  loosely 
with  the  right  to  the  tree  by  the  tri-colored  string,  then  to  slip  his  hand 
out  of  the  knot  and  run  into  the  house  without  looking  behind  him."^ 

The  dust  "in  which  a  hawk  has  bathed  itself,  tied  up  in  a  linen 
cloth  with  a  red  string,  and  attiiched  to  the  body,"^  was  one  of  the  reme- 
dies for  fevers.  Another  cure  for  fever :  "  Some  inclose  a  caterpillar  in 
a  piece  of  linen,  with  a  thread  passed  three  times  round  it,  and  tie  as 
many  knots,  repeating  at  each  knot  why  it  is  that  the  patient  performs 
that  operation."^ 

"To  prevent  nose-bleeding  people  are  told  to  this  day  to  wear  a  skein 
of  scarlet  silk  thread  round  the  neck,  tied  with  nine  knots  down  the 
front;  if  the  patient'is  a  man,  the  silk  being  i)ut  on  and  the  knots  tied 


>  Folk-Mod icine,  London,  1883,  p.  113. 

« Ibid.,  p.  57. 

■  Ephcmcridnm  Physico-meiiiGanim,  Leipzig, 

1694.  vol.  1,  p.  49. 
*  Black.  Folk-Medicine,  p.  112. 


*  Block,  Folk-Medicine,  p.  112. 

*  Brand,  Pop.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  86. 
7  Black,  Folk-Medicine,  p.  38. 

■  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  30,  cap. ; 

*  Ibid. 
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by  a  woman;  atid  if  the  patient  is  a  woman,  then  these  goiKi  scrvicea 
being  renrk-rcd  by  a  man."  ' 

A  cord  with  nine  knots  in  it,  tit^  roand  thi;  neck  of  a  child  ttufferin^ 
from  whorjijiug  voiigh,  was  esteemed  a  sovereign  remedy  iu  Woivi^ter, 
England,  half  a  century  ago. 

Again,  references  will  be  found  to  the  sii|>erstitioas  nse  of  "liga 
tures"  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  "I  remember  it  was 
a  cnstoni  in  the  north  of  England  for  boyn  that  Hwam  to  wear  an  eel's 
skin  aboat  their  nake«l  leg  to  prevent  the  cramp." ' 

THK    MEDICINE    OAT. 

The  medicine  hat  of  the  old  and  blind  Apache  medicitie-man,  Nan- 
ta  do-tash,  was  an  antique  affair  of  buckskin,  much  begrimed  with  soot 
and  (toiled  by  long  nse.  Nevertheless,  it  gave  life  and  strength  to  him 
who  wore  it,  enabled  the  owner  to  peer  into  the  fiitui-e,  to  tell  vlio  had 
ntolen  ponies  from  other  pi-ople,  to  foresee  the  approach  of  ati  enemy, 
and  to  aid  in  tlie  cure  of  the  sick.  This  was  its  owner's  own  stat^-ment 
In  conversation  with  me,  bat  it  would  seem  that  the  power  residing  in 
the  helmet  or  hat  was  not  very  permanent,  becaust-  when  the  old  man 
discoverul  from  his  wife  that  I  had  made  a  rude  drawing  of  it  he 
lH,M;atno  extremely  excited  and  said  that  such  a  delineation  would 
destroy  all  the  life  of  the  hat.  His  fears  were  allayed  by  jiresents  of 
money  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  by  some  cake.s  and  other  food.  Ah  a 
measure  of  pi'ecantion,  he  insist^-zl  upon  spritikling  pinches  of  hoddcntiii 
over  myself,  the  hat,  and  the  drawing  of  it,  at  the  same  time  nmlteriiig 
various  half-articulate  prayers.  He  returned  a  month  afterwards  and 
demanded  the  sum  of  i'M  for  damage  done  to  the  hat  by  the  drawing, 
since  which  time  it  has  ceased  to  "  woik  "  when  nee<lcd. 

This  same  old  man  gave  me  an  explanation  of  all  the  symbolism 
depicted  upon  the  hat  and  a  great  deal  of  valaable  information  in 
regard  to  the  profession  of  medicine-men,  their  specialization,  the 
prayers  they  rt^eited,  etc.  The  material  of  the  hat,  as  alrca^iy  stilted, 
was  buckskin,  llow  that  was  obtained  I  can  not  assert  positively,  but 
from  an  incident  occurring  under  my  personal  observation  in  the  Sierra 
Madre  in  Mexico  in  18H,'(,  where  our  Indian  scouts  and  tlie  medicine- 
men with  them  surrounded  a  nearly  grown  fiiivn  and  tried  to  capture 
it  alive,  nn  well  as  from  other  cii-cumstaiices  too  long  to  be  here  inserted, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  bucki^kin  to  be  used  for  sa^'red  purposes 
among  the  Ai»ache  must,  whenever  posRiblCi  be  that  of  a  strangled 
animal,  as  is  the  ease,  iiceording  to  Dr.  Matthews,  among  the  Navajo. 

The  l)ody  of  Niin-ta-do-tjish's  cap  {Fig.  4.{4,  p.  5113)  was  unpaintcil,  but 
the  rtguresujiou  it  were  in  two  colors,  a  brownish  yellow  and  an  earthy 
blue,  resembling  a  dirty  Prussian  bine.  The  ornamentation  was  of  the 
downy  feathers  and  blaek-tipped  plumes  of  the  eagle,  piecesof  ubalone 
shell,  and  chalehihuitl,  and  a  snake's  rattle  on  the  apex. 
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Niin-tA-do-tasli  exphHiicd  that  the  cbaractera  ou  tlie  medicine  Iiat 
meant:  A, clouds;  B, rainbow;  0, hail;  E, inorniugHtar;  F,ttieGoclof 
Wind,  with  liis  langa;  G-,  the  black  "  kau";  H,  great  stars  or  eons. 

"Kau"  is  the  name  given  to  their  principal  gods.  The  appearance 
uf  the  kan  hiniiself  and  of  the  tail  of  the  hat  suggest  the  centipede,  an 
important  animal  god  uf  the  Apache.  The  old  man  said  that  the  figares 
represented  tlie  imwers  to  wliich  he  appcialed  for  aid  in  his  "medicine*' 
and  tlie  kan  npon  whom  ho  called  for  help.  Tliure  were  other  doctors 
with  other  medicineK,  hut  lie  iist-d  none  but  those  of  which  he  was  going 
to  speak  to  ine. 


a.  «0.— Apanbe 


When  an  Apache  or  other  ine<licine-'inan  is  in  full  regalia  he  ceases 
to  be  a  man,  but  b(!<'oinc.s,  or  tries  to  make  his  followers  believe  tliat  he 
has  become,  the  jxiwei'  lie  represents.  I  once  heard  this  asserted  in  a 
very  striking  way  while  I  w;w  witli  a  party  of  Apache  young  men  wlio 
had  hyl  me  to  one  of  the  sacred  ciive-s  of  their  i)6op1e,  in  which  we  came 
across  a  greitt  quantity  of  ritualistic  i>arapliemalia  of  all  sorts. 

"We  used  to  stsvnd  down  here,"  they  said,  "  and  look  up  to  the  top 
of  tlie  mountiiiii  aud  see  the  kan  vame  down."  This  is  jirecisely  what 
the  people  living  farther  to  the  south  told  the  taaly  Spanish  miasiona- 
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The  Mexicans  werfi  wont  to  cry  out  "Here  eome  our  gods!"  apon 
Beeing  tlieir  priests  masked  aud  disguised,  aud  especially  wheu  they 
Imd  donned  tlio  skins  of  tht*  woomn  otFerod  up  in  sacrifice.' 

The  headdi'esses  worn  by  the  gods  of  tlie  American  Indians  and  the 
priesta  or  niedicine-men  who  served  them  were  persistently  called  "mi- 
tei's"  by  the  early  Spanish  writers.  Thus  QnetzalotatI  wore  ''en  la 
«abe^-a  nna  Mitia  de  papd  puntiagnda." '  Wheu  Fatlier  FelicJaii  Lopez 
went  to  preach  to  ttie  Indians  of  Florida,  in  1697,  among  other  matters 
of  rwiord  is  one  to  the  effect  that  "the  chlt^f  medicuie  man  called  him- 
self  biahop."^  Possibly  this  title  was  assumed  becanse  the  medicine- 
men wore  "  miters." 

Duran  goes  further  than  hi.')  fellows.  In  the  lieaddresa  used  at  the 
upirit  diinc«s  he  recognizes  the  tiara.  He  says  that  the  Mexican  priests 
at  the  feast  of  Tezcatlipoca  wore  "eu  liia  cabezas  tiaras  hochas  de  ba- 
rillas."* The  ghost  dance  headdress  illustrated  in  this  paper  {Fig.  441)  is 
known  tx>  the  ('hiricahua  Apache  as  the  "ich-te,"a  contraction  ir«m 
"cLas-a-i-wit-te,"  acvordiug  to  Bamon,  the  olil  medicine-man  from  whom 


I  obtained  it  He  explained  all  the  symbolism  cotmected  with  it.  The 
ronnd  piece  of  tin  in  the  center  is  the  Bun;  the  irregular  i»rch  under- 
neath it  is  the  rainbow.  Stars  and  hghtning  are  depicte<!  on  the  side 
slats  and  under  them  ;  tlie  piirnllclogninis  with  serrated  edges  are 
clouds;  the  pendant  green  stieks  are  rain  drop.s;  there  are  STiakes  and 
snake  heads  on  both  horizontal  and  vertieal  slats,  the  beads  in  the 
foriuer  ease  being  reju'csentative  of  liail. 

Tliere  are  featlieis  of  the  eagle  to  conciliate  that  powerful  bird,  tur- 
key feathers  to  appeal  to  the  mountain  spirits,  and  whit<'  gull  feathers 
for  the  spirits  of  the  water.  There  are  also  small  pieces  of  nacreous 
shells  and  one  or  twi)  fragments  of  the  "  duklij,"  or  chah-hihuiti,  with- 
out which  no  niedieinoiuan  would  find  competent  to  discharge  his  func- 
ti{>ns. 

The  sjiirit  dance  itself  is  called  "  cha-Jala,"  I  havese^'u  this  dance  a 
mnnher<)f  times,  but  will  conhiie  my  description  to  one  seen  at  Fort 
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Marion  (St.  Augustine,  Fla.),  in  1887,  when  the  Chiricahua  Apache  were 
confined  there  as  prisoners;  although  the  accompanying  figure  repre- 
sents a  ghost  dance  headdress  seen  among  the  Apache  in  the  winter  of 
1885.  A  great  many  of  the  band  had  been  suffering  from  sickness  of 
one  kind  or  another  and  twenty-three  of  the  children  had  died;  as  a 
consequence,  the  medicine-men  were  having  the  Cha-ja-la,  which  is  en- 
tered into  only  upon  the  most  solemn  occasions,  such  as  the  setting  out 
of  a  war  party,  the  appearance  of  an  epidemic,  or  something  else  of  like 
portent.  On  the  terreplein  of  the  northwest  bastion,  Kamon,  the  old 
medicine-man,  was  violently  beating  upon  a  drum,  which,  as  usual,  had 
been  improvised  of  a  soaped  rag  drawn  tightly  over  the  mouth  of  an  iron 
kettle  holding  a  little  water. 

Although  acting  as  master  of  ceremonies,  Kamon  was  not  painted  or 
decorated  in  any  way.  Three  other  medicine-men  were  having  the  fin- 
ishing touches  put  to  their  bodily  decoration.  They  had  an  under-coat- 
ing of  greenish  brown,  and  on  each  arm  a  yeUow  snake,  the  head  to- 
ward the  shoulder  blade.  The  snake  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  party 
was  double-headed,  or  rather  had  a  head  at  each  extremity. 

Each  had  insignia  in  yellow  on  back  and  breast,  but  no  two  were  exactly 
alike.  One  had  on  his  breast  a  yellow  bear,  4  inches  long  by  3  inches 
higlj,  and  on  his  back  a  kan  of  the  same  color  and  dimensions.  A  sec- 
ond had  the  same  pattern  of  bear  on  his  breast,  but  a  zigzag  for  light- 
ning on  his  back.  The  third  had  the  zigzag  on  both  back  and  breast. 
All  wore  kilts  and  moccasins. 

While  the  painting  was  going  on  Ramon  thumped  and  sang  with  vigor 
to  insure  the  medicinal  potency  of  the  pigments  and  the  designs  to 
which  they  were  applied.  Each  held,  one  in  each  hand,  two  wands  or 
swords  of  lathlike  proportions,  ornamented  with  snake-lightning  in  blue. 

The  medicine-men  emitted  a  peculiar  whistling  noise  and  bent  slowly 
to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  then  frontward,  then  backward,  until  the 
head  in  each  case  was  level  with  the  waist.  Quickly  they  spun  round 
in  full  circle  on  the  left  foot;  back  again  in  a  reverse  circle  to  the  right; 
then  they  charged  around  the  little  group  of  tents  in  that  bastion,  mak- 
ing cuts  and  thrusts  with  their  wands  to  drive  the  maleficent  spirits 
away. 

It  recalled  to  my  mind  the  old  myths  of  the  angel  with  the  flaming 
sword  guarding  the  entrance  to  Eden,  or  of  St.  Michael  chasing  the  dis- 
comfits Lucifer  down  into  the  depths  of  Hell. 

These  preliminaries  oceui)ied  a  few  moments  only;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  medicine-men  advanced  to  where  a  squaw  was  holding  up  to 
them  a  httle  baby  sick  in  its  crjulle.  The  mother  remained  kneeling 
while  the  medicine-men  frantically  struck  at,  upon,  around,  and  over  the 
cradle  with  their  wooden  weapons. 

The  baby  was  held  so  as  successively  to  occupy  each  of  the  cardinal 
points  and  face  each  point  directly  opposite;  first  on  the  east  side,  fac- 
ing the  west;  then  the  north  side,  facing  the  south;  then  the  west  side. 
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focing  the  oast;  then  the  soiitli  Hide,  facing  the  north,  and  back  to  the 
original  poaition.  While  at  «aph  pnsition,  «ait;h  of  the  uiodicine-men  iu 
Bnoceesion,  nfter  making  all  the  passes  and  gestures  dencribed,  seized 
tlie  crtuUe  in  his  lia.uds,  ijresstsd  it  to  hi8 breast,  »iid  iilt^rwards  lifted  it 
np  to  the  sky,  next  to  the  earth,  and  lastly  to  tiiv  four  cardinal  points, 
all  tht)  time  prancing,  vhistliog,  and  snorting,  the  niothcr  and  her  squaw 
fVi<>iids  adding  to  the  dismal  din  by  piercing  shrieks  and  ululation^. 

Th»t  ended  the  ceremonies  for  that  night  so  far  as  the  baby  person- 
ally was  concerned,  but  the  medicine-niun  retired  down  to  the  parade 
and  resumed  their  saltation,  swinging,  bending,  and  spinning  with  such 
violence  that  they  resembled,  in  a  faint  way  perhaps,  the  Dervishes  of 
the  East.  The  understanding  was  that  the  danco  hud  to  be  kept  up  as 
long  as  there  was  any  fuel  unconsumed  of  the  large  pile  provided;  any 
ot.lier  course  would  entail  bad  Inclc.  It  was  continneil  for  four  nights,  ' 
the  c«Iors  and  the  symlwls  upon  the  bodies  varying  from  night  to  night. 
Among  the  modes  of  exorcism  enumerated  by  Burton,  we  tind  "cnttitig 
the  air  witli  swords." '  Picart  speaks  of  the  "  Heches  ou  les  tuiguettes 
dont  les  Aralies  Idolfitres  se  Hervoieut  pour  de\-iner  par  Ic  sort."  He 
says  that  tlie  diviner  "  t-enoit  iV  la  main"  these  arrows,  which  certainly 
suggest  the  swords  or  wauds  of  the  Apache  medicine-men  in  the  spirit 
dance.' 

There  were  four  modiciue-raen,  three  of  whom  were  dancing  and  In 
conference  witli  the  spirits,  and  the  fourth  of  whom  was  general  su|ierin- 
tondent  of  the  whole  dance,  and  the  authority  to  whom  the  first  three 
reported  the  resaltof  their  interviews  with  the  ghostly  powers. 

The  mask  and  liea^Idress  of  the  first  of  the  dancers,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  leading  one,  was  so  elalmrate that  in  the  hurry  and  meaner  light 
supplied  by  the  flickering  fires  it  could  not  be  portrayed.  It  was  v«ry 
much  like  that  of  nambor  three,  but  so  fully  covered  with  the  plumage 
of  the  eagle,  hawk,  and,  apparently,  the  owl,  that  it  was  diflicult  to  as- 
sert tliis  positively.  Each  of  these  medicine-men  ha<f  pieces  of  red  fian- 
ncl  tied  to  his  ellMiWH  and  a  stick  about  four  feet  long  in  each  band. 
Number  (nie's  mask  was  s|»ottcd  black  and  white  and  shaped  in  front 
like  tlie  snout  of  a  mountain  lion.  His  back  was  painted  with  large 
airowheadfl  in  brown  and  white,  which  recalled  the  protecting  arrows 
tightly  bound  to  the  backs  of  Zuni  fetiches.  Number  two  had  on  his 
biM-k  a  figure  in  white  ending  between  the  shoulders  in  a  cross.  Num- 
ber thn^c's  back  was  simply  whitened  with  clay. 

All  these  hcnildrcsses  worc^  made  of  shitj*  of  the  Spanish  bayonet,  tin- 
painted,  excepting  that  on  number  two  was  a  figure  in  bla<'.k,  which 
could  not  be  made  out,  and  thut  the  horizontal  cro.sspie<;es  on  number 
three  were  painted  blue. 

The  <lominos  or  niiisks  were  of  blaekenoti  buckskin,  for  the  two 
fiiateiied  around  the  neck  by  garters  or  sashes;  the  neckpiece  of  num- 
ber tliree  was  painted  red;  tlie  eyes  seemed  to  be  glass  knobs  or  braas 

'Picarl,  (j*rtmontoa  ot  Coflluinw,  «tc..  Ani»lenkiu,  ITM,  vol.  S 
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buttons.  These  three  dancers  were  naked  to  the  waist,  and  wore  beau- 
tiful kilts  of  firinged  buckskin  bound  on  with  sashes,  and  moccasins 
reaching  to  the  knees.  In  this  guise  they  jumped  into  the  center  of  the 
great  circle  of  spectators  and  singers  and  began  running  about  the  fire 
shrieking  and  muttering,  encouraged  by  the  shouts  and  the  singing,  and 
by  the  drumming  and  incantation  of  the  chorus  which  now  swelled  forth 
at  full  lung  power. 

THE  SPIRIT  OR  GHOST  DANCE  HEADDRESS. 

As  the  volume  of  music  swelled  and  the  cries  of  the  on-lookers  became 
fiercer,  the  dancers  were  encouraged  to  the  enthusiasm  of  frenzy.  They 
darted  about  the  circle,  going  through  the  motions  of  looking  for  an 
enemy,  all  the  while  muttering,  mumbling,  and  singing,  jumping,  sway- 
ing, and  whirling  like  the  dancing  Dervishes  of  Arabia. 

Their  actions,  at  times,  bore  a  very  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
movements  of  the  Zuni  Sh41ako  at  the  Feast  of  Fire.  Klashidn  told 
me  that  the  orchestra  was  singing  to  the  four  willow  branches  planted 
near  them.  This  would,  indicate  a  vestige  of  tree  worship,  such  as  is  to 
be  noticed  also  at  the  sun  dance  of  the  Sioux. 

At  intervals,  the  three  dancers  would  dart  out  of  the  ring  and  disap- 
pear in  the  darkness,  to  consult  with  the  spirits  or  with  other  medicine- 
men seated  a  considerable  distance  from  the  throng.  Three  several  times 
they  appeared  and  disappeared,  always  dancing,  running,  and  whirling 
about  with  increased  energy.  Having  attained  the  degree  of  mental  or 
spiritual  exaltation  necessary  for  communion  with  the  spirits,  they  took 
their  departure  and  kept  away  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  the  orchestra 
duri  ng  their  absence  rendering  a  mournful  refrain,  monotonous  as  a  funeral 
dirge.  My  patience  became  exhausted  and  I  turned  to  go  to  my  quar- 
ters. A  thrill  of  excited  expectancy  ran  through  the  throng  of  Indians, 
and  I  saw  that  they  were  looking  anxiously  at  the  returning  medicine- 
men. All  the  orchestra  now  stood  up,  their  leader  (the  principal  medi- 
cine-man) slightly  in  advance,  holding  a  branch  of  cedar  in  his  left 
hand.  The  first  advanced  and  bending  low  his  head  murmured  some 
words  of  unknown  import  with  which  the  chief  seemed  to  be  greatly 
pleased.  Then  the  chief,  taking  his  stand  in  front  of  the  orchestra  on 
the  east  side  of  the  grove  or  cluster  of  trees,  awaited  the  final  cere- 
mony, which  was  as  follows:  The  three  dancers  in  file  and  in  proper 
order  advanced  and  recexled  three  times ;  then  they  embraced  the  chief 
ill  such  a  manner  that  the  sticks  or  wands  held  in  their  hands  came 
behind  his  neck,  after  which  they  mumbled  and  muttered  a  jumble  of 
sounds  which  I  can  not  reproduce,  but  which  sounded  for  all  the  world 
like  the  chant  of  the  "  hooter  ^  at  the  Zuni  Feast  of  Fire.  They  then 
pranced  or  danced  through  the  grove  three  times.  This  was  repeated 
for  each  x>oint  of  the  compass,  the  chief  medicine-man,  with  the  orches- 
tra, taking  a  position  successively  on  the  east,  south,  west,  and  north 
and  the  three  dancers  advancing,  receding,  and  embracing  as  at  first. 
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AMULETS  AND   TALISMANS. 

THE   '*TZI-DALTAI." 

The  Apache,  both  meuand  women,  wear  amulets,  called  tzi-daltai,  made 
of  lightning-riven  wood,  generally  pine  or  cedar  or  fir  from  the  mountain 
tops,  which  are  highly  valued  and  are  not  to  be  sold.  These  are  shaved 
very  thin  and  rudely  cut  in  the 
semblance  of  the  human  form. 
They  are  in  fact  the  duplicates,  on 
a  small  scale,  of  the  rhombus,  ai- 
ready  described.  Like  the  rhom- 
bus, they  are  decorated  with  in- 
cised lines  representing  the  light- 
ning. Very  often  these  are  to  be  ^\/N/  ""^^ 
found  attached  to  the  necks  of  c  /\{^y^^ 
children  or  to  their  cradles.  Gen-  ^«  Ms-Tii-daitai  amaiot  (Apache). 
erally  these  amulets  are  of  small  size.  Below  will  be  found  figures  of 
those  which  I  was  permitted  to  examine  and  depict  in  their  actual  size. 
They  are  all  unpaiuted.  The  amulet  represented  was  obtained  from  a 
Chiricahua  Apache  captive.  Deguele,  an  Apache  of  the  Klukaydakaydn 
clan,  consented  to  exhibit  a  kan,  or  god,  which  he  carried  about  his 
person.  He  said  I  could  have  it  for  three  ponies.  It  was  made  of  a 
flat  piece  of  lath^  unpaiuted,  of  the  size  here  given,  having  drawn  upon 
it  this  figure  in  yellow,  with  a  narrow  black  band,  excepting  the  three 
snake  heads,  a,  ft,  and  c,  which  were  black  with  white  eyes;  a  was  a 
yellow  line  and  c  a  black  line;  flat  pearl  buttons  were  fastened  at  m  and 
}c  resi)ectivel5'^  and  small  eagle-down  feathers  at  Ic  on  each  side  of  the 
idol.  The  rear  of  the  tablet,  amulet,  or  idol,  as  one  may  be  pleased  to 
call  it,  was  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  front. 

The  owner  of  this  inestimable  treasure  assured  me  that  he  prayed  to 
it  at  ail  times  when  in  trouble,  that  he  cx)uld  learn  from  it  where  his  ponies 
were  when  stolen  and  which  was  the  right  direction  to  travel  when  lost, 
and  that  when  drought  had  parched  liis  crops  this  would  never  fail  to 
bring  rain  in  abundance  to  revive  and  streiigt^ieu  them.  The  symbol- 
ism is  the  rain  cloud  and  the  serpent  lightning,  the  rainbow,  rain  drops, 
and  the  cross  of  the  four  winds. 

These  small  amulets  are  also  to  be  found  inclosed  in  the  phylacteries 
(Fig.  447)  whi(^h  the  medicine-men  wear  suspended  from  their  necks  or 
waists. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  a  very  good  witness  in  all  that  related  to 
prehistoric  customs  and  '^survivals"  among  the  Celtic  Scots,  may  be 
introduced  at  this  point: 

A  heap  of  withered  boughs  wa8  piled 
Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild, 
Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak, 
Rent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke.' 

'IL>Ady  of  the  Lnkf,  ran  to  3,  Ktaiiza4,  Sir  Khoderick  Dhu,  summoning  Clan  Alpine  against  the  king. 
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before  lie  joined  that  of  Cortes  to  Mexico.*  Diaz  says  that  Montezuma 
sent  to  Charles  Y ,  as  a  present  "  a  few  chalchihiiis  of  such  enormous 
value  that  I  would  not  consent  to  give  them  to  any  one  save  to  such  a 
powerful  emperor  as  yours."*  These  stones  were  put  "  in  the  mouth  of 
the  distinguished  chiefs  who  died.''^ 

Torquemada*  repeats  the  Aztec  myth  already  given  from  Mendieta. 
He  says  that  in  1537  Fray  Antonio  de  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  provincial  of 
the  Franciscans,  sent  friars  of  his  order  to  various  parts  of  the  Indian 
country;  in  1538  he  sent  them  to  the  north,  to  a  country  where  they 
heard  of  a  tribe  of  people  wearing  clothes  and  having  many  turquoises.* 
The  Aztec  priesthood  adopted  green  as  the  sacred  color.  The  cere- 
mony of  their  consecration  ended  thus:  *^puis  on  Thabillait  tout  en 
vert."^ 

Maximilian,  Prince  of  Wied,  saw  some  of  the  Piegans  of  northwest- 
ern Montana  '^hang  round  their  necks  a  green  stone,  often  of  various 
shapes."  He  describes  it  as  ''  a  compact  talc  or  steatite  which  is  found 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains."^ 

PHYLACTERIES. 

The  term  phylactery,  a^  herein  employed,  means  any  piece  of  buck- 
skin or  other  material  upon  which  are  inscribed  certain  characters  or 
symbols  of  a  religious  or  ^'medicine"  nature,  which  slip  or  phylactery 
is  to  be  worn  attached  to  the  person  seeking  to  be  benefited  by  it,  and 
this  phylactery  differs  from  the  amulet  or  talisman  in  being  concealed 
from  the  scrutiny  of  the  profane  and  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  This 
phylactery,  itself ''  medicine,"  may  be  employed  to  enwrap  other  "  med- 
icine" and  thus  augment  its  own  potentiality.  Indians  in  general 
object  to  having  their  **  medicine"  scrutinized  and  touched;  in  this 
there  is  a  wide  margin  of  individual  oi)inion ;  but  in  regard  to  phylac- 
teries there  is  none  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  and  the  rule  may 
be  given  as  fintagonistic  to  the  display  of  these  sacred  "relics,"  as  my 
Mexican  captive  interpreter  persisted  in  calling  them. 

The  first  phylactery  whicih  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  allowed  to 
examine  was  one  worn  by  Ta-ul-tzu-je,  of  the  Kaytzentin  gens.  It  was 
tightly  rolled  in  at  least  half  a  mile  of  orange-colored  saddlers'  silk, 
obtained  from  some  of  the  cavalry  posts.  After  being  duly  uncovered, 
it  was  found  to  be  a  small  piece  of  buckskin  two  inches  square,  upon 
which  were  drawn  red  and  yellow  crooked  lines  which  the  Apache  said 
represented  the  red  and  yeUow  snake.  Inside  were  a  i)iece  of  green 
chalchihuitl  and  a  small  cross  of  lightning-riven  twig  (pine)  and  two 
very  small  i)erfbrated  shells.  The  cross  was  called  ''  intchi-dijin,"  the 
black  wind. 

A  second  phylactery  which  I  was  also  allowed  to  untie  and  examine 


1  Lonilou.  1844,  vol.  1,  pp.  26, 20,  36, 93. 

« Ibid.,  p.  278. 

•Ibid.,  vol.  2,  p. 389. 

*Monarcbia  Indiana,  Ub.  6,  cap.  45,  p.  80. 


•  Ibid.,  lib.  19,  cap.  22.  pp.  357-358. 

*  TemaiLz-CompanA,  vol.  10,  p.  240. 
'  London,  1843,  p.  248. 
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as  was  the  case.  I  bad  obtained  from  cbff  dwelbngs,  sacred  caves,  and 
otber  phuies  beads  of  talc,  of  cbalcbihuitl,  and  of  shell,  pieces  of  crys- 
tal and  other  things,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Apache,  and  these  I  was 
compelled  to  barter  for  the  information  here  given. 

The  medicine  shirts  of  the  Apaches,  several  of  w  hich  are  here  repre- 
sented, do  not  require  an  extended  description.  The  symbolism  is 
different  for  each  one,  but  may  be  generalized  as  typical  of  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  rainbow,  lightning,  snake,  clouds,  rain,  hail,  tarantula, 
centipede,  snake,  and  some  one  or  more  of  the  '*  kan  "  or  gods. 

The  medicine  sashes  follow  closely  in  i)attern  the  medicine  shirts, 
being  smaller  in  size  only,  but  with  the  same  symbolic  decoration. 
Similar  ornamentation  will  be  found  upon  the  amulets  (ditzi),  made  of 
lightning-struck  pine  or  other  wood.  All  of  these  are  warranted,  among 
other  virtues,  to  screen  the  wearer  from  the  arrows,  lances,  or  bullets 
of  the  enemy.  In  this  they  strongly  resemble  the  salves  and  other 
means  by  which  people  in  Europe  sought  to  obtain  "  magical  impene- 
trability." The  last  writer  to  give  receipts  for  making  such  salves, 
etc.,  that  I  can  recall,  was  Etmiiller,  who  wrot^*  in  the  early  years  of 
the  seventeenth  centurv. 


Fio.  448.— Apache  medicine  sash. 

Such  as  the  reader  can  imagine  the  nu^dicine-man  to  be  from  this 
description  of  his  paraphernalia,  such  he  has  been  since  the  white  man 
first  landed  in  America.  Never  desirous  of  winning  proselytes  to  his 
own  ideas,  he  has  held  on  to  those  ideas  with  a  tenacity  never  sus- 
pected until  ])urposely  investigated.  The  first  of  the  Spanish  writers 
seem  to  have  employed  the  native  terms  for  the  medicine-men,  and  we 
come  across  tliem  as  cemis  or  zemis,  bohiti,  pachuaci,  and  others;  but 
soon  they  were  recognized  as  the  emissaries  of  Satan  and  the  preachers 
of  witchcraft,  aiid  henceforth  they  appear  in  the  documents  as  ''hechi- 
cheros"  and  ^'brujos"  almost  exclusively.  ^^Tienan  los  Apaches  pro- 
fetas  6  adivinos  que  gozan  de  la  mas  alta  estimacioii.  Esos  adi vinos 
pratican  la  medicina  lamas  rudimental,  laaplicacion  de  algunai*  yerbas  y 
esto  aconipanado  de  ceremonias  y  cantos  supersticiosos." '  Pimentel 
seems  t<i  have  derived  liis  informaticm  from  Cordero,  a  Spanish  ofticer 
who  had  served  against  the  Apache  at  various  times  between  1770  and 
1795,  and  seemed  to  understand  them  well. 

"There  was  no  class  of  persons  who  so  widely  and  deeply  influenced 
the  culture  and  shaped  the  destiny  of  the  Indian  tribes  as  their  priests. 
In  attempting  to  gain  a  true  conception  of  the  race's  capacities  and 
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ventriloquism,  music,  and  tlien,  when  they  return  to  their  own  people, 
each  will  despise  the  fraud  of  the  medicine-men  and  l>e  a  focus  of  f^row- 
ing  antagonism  to  tlieir  pretensions.  Teach  them  to  love  tlieir  own 
]>eople  and  not  to  despise  them;  but  impress  upon  eiich  one  that  he  is 
to  return  as  a  missionary  of  civilization.  Let  them  see  that  the  world 
is  free  to  the  civilized,  that  law  is  liberty. 


•r^^*^Wmi 
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Hit  tnonlhs  of  tbt>  dying  to  receive  tbvir  souls:  "iiue  era  i«c 
rocibirne  sa  Aiiima."' 

Udo  otthe  3lexii-mi  myitis  of  tbe  birth  of  QuetznU-oall  namta 
his  motber,  CbiniHliiui,  whilv  sn-cv^ptng,  fotiud  a  t-halrbibtiitl,  >w«ll 
it.  nud  )Hx-«nir  itroguiitit :  "Aiidando  barrietulo  la  tlicha  Chii 
baUd  uu  fbHicbihuitl.  (tjnees  iiiia  pedrezoela  rerde)  y  Qne  1a  tn 
doiwiu  M  emprefto,  y  qne  a»i  iKtrioul  diclto  QnetzakoatL"'  Tbe 
antbor  tells  nt»  tbat  tbe  cbali-bihuitl  tvrblrb  b«  t-alU  -  pedn 
Tfrde*^  »n  ta(^liaoed  in  ibt-  itirlit-«^t  mytb«  of  the  MrxicaDS.' 

In  8tHtUi  A  au'diii  Ibt*  rnierald  xpcmii  to  have  taken  tbe  plan;  4 
cltutrbibuitL  Bollaert '  tnak««  ftpqacJit  mvntinn  nf  tbe  use  til  tlitr  em 
by  tbe  Dativ(-«  of  Kraador  and  Pern,  "a  ilrilled  snerafcl.  sarh  j 
Intras  wore:"  "large  ejuerjldi*.  egiblfmatic  of  Ibrir  [the  liii  arf] 
wreipity." 

Fnun  Turqafiiuula  we  Ictini  that  tbe  Maxleaaa  adoraed  lliiii 
with  tbe  chalrhihiiitl.  and  also  that  tber  boriMl  a  fhalchihtuti  witft 
dead,  MqrinK  that  it  was  the  dead  man's  heart.' 

"WbMtever  miu  caoes  the  lodiADs  [Pinu  and  MaricD|ia]  real 
tbe»^  old  btHised  [mins]  to  look  fi>r  trinkets  uf  iheUs.  M>d  a  pa 
KToen  Motte."*  Tbeid>4.4vbieb  ibr  pr»pb>  i»f  YoraCaa  gAT«  to  J^ 
Griial%ii  in  l-'iis  vm  mveird  vilb  thntr  sbiueA.  "eohwrta  lie  ] 
ctcas."'  Anuog  the  irrt  promts  made  Im  C«rte«  io  Tabaae* 
'^iinas  tnniaesas  de  iwnt  vakir."'  Tbe  lart  that  the  Mexiraaa  bd 
**gBm^  with  the  bodies  of  their  dead  ta  meeiioDMl  by  Sqoier,  ki 
nqrs  it  wiks  vbea  tbe  body  w  rr— md  * 

Tbe  peofile  of  Caiote  an  mU  to  ban  oCaml  i 
tbmtiuaa  **alKUMKs  f«naca>?  qoe  hw  ti 

"^irqnesas*  vwe  sivta  to  the  Spanoda  ■■Ih'  C'«c«h 
peoide of  tbe  ptMo  of  1  rnai  " 

''The  MeJpca>9  were acewitOMed  tosaylbal  at  oaetnie  al 
been  »tMi«Rs.  aad  ihAi  at  laai  (hey  wwold  all  lecant  ia  stamtam 
iiii:  Itromlly  i^n  this  •■»w'.TT>-*>>a.  they  ir.tTTv.!  "^.-h  the  S^t-^ 
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